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DISCLAIMER 

This  report,  “The  Art  and  Science  of  Psychological  Operations:  Case 
Studies  of  Military  Application,”  was  prepared  by  the  American  Insti- 
tutes for  Research  (AIR)  under  Department  of  ^e  Army  contracts  in 
response  a request  from  the  OfB^ of  the"Depiuly~CIu^nDr'Sta£f  for 
Military  Operations.  Department  of  the  Army. 

Unless  otherwise  stated,  views  or  conclusions  contained  in  this  report 
are  those  of  AIR,  the  editors,  or  individual  authors  and  are  not  necessar- 
ily those  of  the  Department  of  the  Army,  the  Department  of  Defense,  or 
Miy  other  department  or  agency  of  the  U.S.  Government  Furthermore, 
the  U.S.  Government  does  not  necessarily  endorse  or  concur  with  the 
statements  made  or  the  conclusions  drawn  by  any  of  the  authors  or 
contributors  to  this  casebook. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  many  of  the  original  source  publications 
carry  specific  disclaimers  on  their  mastheads.  Therefore,  no  implication 
should  be  drawn  concerning  the  original  source  publishers’  views  regard- 
ing any  article  published  by  them,  without  consulting  the  original  source 
publication. 

Comments  and  questions  on  this  report  are  invited  and  should  be 
addressed  to  AIR. 
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FOREWORD 

This  collection  of  essays  has  been  compiled  by  AIR  using  information  in 
the  open  literature,  unclassified  government  documents,  and  original 
contributions.  In  scope  it  covers  the  entire  spectrum  of  military 
psychological  operations  (PSYOP).  Appropriate  consideration  is  given  to 
related  civilian  activities  as  well  as  to  relevant  aspects  of  communication 
theory.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  entii%  operational  field  encompassed  by 
sudi  terras  as  “international  communications,”  “political  warfio^,”  “cul- 
tural afiEurs,”  “psychological  operations”  (PSYOP),  and  “psychological 
warfare.” 

The  editors  have  sought  to  illustrate  the  effective  and  noneffective  uses 
of  PSYOP  and  to  describe  the  problems  encountered  and  the  solutions 
adopted  by  military  and  ci^ilian  personnel  involved  in  PSYOP/ 
Information  activities  during  recent  decades.  Contrasting  points  of  view 
were  deliberately  included  in  the  casebook  to  provide  a balanced  as  well 
as  a general  view  of  the  state  of  the  art.  Some  of  the  contributions  may  be 
considered  as  controversial,  depending  on  the  reader’s  point  of  view.. 
Where  copyrighted  material  has  been  quoted,  permission  has  been  ob- 
tained for  its  use. 

Comments,  corrections,  additions,  and  suggestions  for  factual,  inter- 
pretative, or  other  changes  will  be  welcomed.  They  may  be  addressed  to: 

American  Institutes  for  Research 
3301  New  Mexico  Avenue,  N.W., 

Washington,  D.C.  20016 
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PREFACE 

AIR,  operating  under  a contract  with  the  Department  of  the  Army,  has 
developed  this  two-volurr.e  anthology  in  the  form  of  a PSYOP  casebook. 
It  has  been  prepared  in  response  to  a request  from  the  Office  of  the 
^puty  Chief  of  Staff  for  Military  Operations,  Department  of  the  Army. 

TORPOSE  AND  SCOPE 

This  publication  has  been  produced  as  a part  of  the  overall  resea’’ch 
program  undertaken  by  the  Department  of  the  Army  to  improve  the 
capability  of  the  United  States  Army  to  conduct  PSYOP/information 
programs  under  a variety  of  circumstances  in  many  different  environ- 
ments. The  major  focus  of  attention  has  been  placed  on  psychological 
operations  of  military  relevance,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  types  of 
activities  that  may  confront  U.S,  personnel  in  the  two  decades  ^ead. 

In  content,  the  editors  have  sought  to  cover  the  whole  range  of  U.S. 
public  international  communications  whether  they  be  described  as  inter- 
national information,  caitural  affairs,  or  psychological  operations,  and 
whether  or  not  they  b*:.  conducted  by  members  of  a nulitary  service  or 
personnel  of  a civilirn  agency.  The  editors  also  have  touched  upon  the 
ways  in  which  Pf  VOP  is  employed  elsewhere,  with  the  hope  that  such 
material  will  servp  to  broaden  the  American  understanding  of  how  others 
around  the  world  attempt  to  communicate  effectively  across  cultural 
barriers  and  mtemational  borders. 


COMMUNICATION  TffEDRY  AND  PSYOP 

V— The  science  of  communication  theory  is  relatively  new;  moie  than  half 
of  all  the  research,  most  of  the  important  books  and  articles  in  the  field, 
and  moat  of  the  great  figures  m study  of  communications  have  become 

well  known  only  in  the  last  twcnt;,  years.  Moreover,  increasingly  for  the 
last  decade  and  a half  it  is  in  the  context  of  communication  theory  that 
psychological  operations — PSYOP — lias  been  studied.  Therefore,  these 
volumes  will  include  several  timely  essays  on  communication  theory^ 


ORGANIZATION  \ 

The  Art  and  Science  of  Psyckolog-ical  Operations  is  an  anthology  bring- 
ing together  both  original  and  previously  published  material.  In  effect, 
the  essays  comprise  an  analysis  of  the  state  of  the  PSYOP  art.  Some  of 
them  also  provide  conclusions  and  recommendations  for  the  future.  The 
individual  essays,  which  are  organized  into  chapters,  deal  with  the  nature 
and  Svope  of  PSYOP  and  communications;  national  policy  and  PSYOP; 
organizational  and  personnel  matters;  policy  objectives  and  operational 
goals  in  Volume  One;  and  PSYOP  intelligence  requirements,  soimies,  and 
methods;  social  science  research  (including  communication  theory)  and 
PSYOP;  media,  methods,  and  techniques;  evaluation  of  effectiveness;  and 
foreign  ideology  and  propaganda  in  Volume  Two. 


SOURCES 

The  types  of  selections  that  have  been  incorporated  in  this  casebook 
include  professional  and  scholarly  publications,  original  contributions, 
foreign  and  domestic  PSYOP-relat^  material,  excerpts  from  official 
memoranda  and  directives,  lecture  notes,  letters,  and  newspaper  items. 
An  attempt  has  been  made  to  ensure  a reasonable  geographic  coverage 
by  providing  examples  from  all  areas  of  the  world.  For  example,  Algeria, 
Burma,  Cameroon,  New  Zealand,  Nigeria,  Portuguese  Guiiiea,  Taiwan, 
and  Rumania  are  among  the  more  than  30  countries  treated  in  tire  text. 

METHODOLOGICAL  NOTES 


General 

The  casebook  is  designed  to  serve  primarily  ^ background  information 
for  training  in  the  field  of  psychological  operations  and  as  an  introduction 
to  the  more  important  elements  and  principles  of  PSYOP.  It  is  intended 
to  serve  not  only  as  a point  of  departure  for  the  uninitiated  but  also  as  a 
useful  reference.  The  use  of  overly  sophisticated  material  requiring  a 
substantial  social  science  background  has  been  avoided.  On  the  other 
hand,  articles  dealing  in  overly  simplistic  terms  with  principles  painfully 
obvious  to  the  reader  have  been  excluded. 

The  editors  have,  however,  intentionally  included  several  somewhat 
advanced  papers  in  the  section  on  research  in  Chapter  VII  and  on  PSYOP 
effectiveness  in  Ch^ter  IX.  In  Chapter  VII,  the  selections  give  an  indica- 
tion of  how  sophisticated  social  science  research  can  contribute  to 
PSYOP.  Similarly,  the  content  of  Chapter  IX  would  have  been  incomptete 
and  anachronistic  without  reference  to  the  methodological  thinking  euv- 
rent  in  the  1960s  and  the  early  1970s.  It  is  believed  that  all  the  articles 
lend  themselves  to  an  understanding  of  the  subject  without  aii  extensive 
background  in  commimications  research. 

Secondly,  most  of  the  case  studies  have  been  purposefully  selected  to 
complement  and  supplement  a standard  reference  in  the  field  titled,  A 
Psychological  Warfare  Casebook,  written  in  1956  by  William  E. 
Daugherty  and  Morris  Janowitz.  Changing  perspectives  of  the  nature  and 
scope  of  PSYOP  since  that  time,  as  well  as  changes  in  the  politico-military 
environment  in  which  PSYOP  is  carried  out,  have  play^  an  important 
part  in  the  updating  process.  In  this  respect,  the  editors  have  given  due 
weight  to  relevant  events  occurring  since  the  publication  of  the 
PSYWAR  casebook  and  have  tried  also  to  portray  the  new  conceptions, 
methodologies,  and  techniques  that  have  b^n  developed  to  improve  the 
effectiveness  of  PSYOP, 

Thus,  this  compilation  of  case  studies  represents  PSYOP  generally  in 
the  1960s,  the  situations  experienced  and  the  lessons  learned  in  that 
decade.  It  is  noted  that  although  most  of  the  incidents  described  took 
place  between  1960  and  1972,  some  of  them  happened  earlier  but  are  best 
analyzed  in  the  literature  of  the  1960s. 
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PhUosophically,  the  editors  of  this  casebook  have  tried  to  indicate  the 
new  concerns  in  PSYOP,  the  changing  conceptions  of  the  field  as  a whole,  ' 

and  the  trends  in  the  use  of  new  methodologies  and  techniques  u,iprove  i 

its  effectiveness.  It  is  with  reference  to  the  change  in  conceptualization  of  i 

PSYOP  over  the  last  fifteen  years  and  to  the  trend  of  thinking  in  the  early  ! 

seventies  that  PSYOP  is  viewed  in  this  book  as  communication.  When  the 
question  is  asked,  “What  is  PSYOP?”,  the  answers  of  different  genera- 
tions jmd  different  experts  vary.  Yet,  as  noted  earlier,  increasingly  over 
the  last  decade  and  a half,  psychological  operations  is  studied  in  the 
context  of  communication.  Althou^rh  “persuasive”  and  “purposive”  com- 
munications are  the  focus  of  this  study,  mar  y scholars  in  the  communica- 
tions field  argue  that  all  communication  is  "puiqiosive”  and  hence  “persua- 
sive.” There  is  no  need,  in  the  context  of  present  purposes,  for  this 
anthology  to  align  itself  with  one  or  the  other  of  these  schools  of  thought. 

Editorisi  Mf^hod 

The  desire  to  cover  the  “open”  literature  as  thoroughly  as  possible  and 
to  make  this  an  essential  source  for  both  military  and  civilian  personnel 
interested  in  PSYOP  and  communications  has  made  it  necessary"  to  be  as 
concise  as  possible.  It  has  therefor"  been  necessary  to  excerpt  many 
selections  on  the  basis  of  relevance  and  concision.  Except  in  the  very  few 
cases  where  the  essays  were  “adapted,”  the  excerpting  is  indicated  by  the 
use  of  ellipsis  points  in  both  comyrighted  and  noncopyrighted  material. 

Only  in  the  “original”  and  editors’  essays  were  editorial  changes,  other 
than  purely  stylistic  ones,  made.  Where  necessary,  the  footnotes  in  each 
essay  were  renumbered,  but  not  oiherw’ise  altered  in  form.  The  notes 
pertinent  to  a particular  essay  appear  at  the  conclusion  of  that  essay. 
Bibliographic  dtatioiis  for  most  sources  used  by  the  essay  authors  are 
found  at  the  end  of  each  cr.apter. 

In  as  far  as  possible,  the  editors  sought  the  consent  of  authors  and 
organizations,  even  when  their  material  was  not  copyrighted.  The 
copyright  holder,  at  least,  was  providc<l  with  a copy  of  the  material  in  its 
proposed  form.  A particular  note  is  made  of  the  willingness  with  which 
<*publishers,  editors,  and  authors  responded  to  requests  for  permission  to 
reprint  material.  In  some  cases,  they  even  offered  to  update,  substitute, 
or  revise  their  sirticies,  and  when  tune  permitted,  the  editors  were  able  to 
take  advantage  of  this.  Some  authors  even  suggested  that  they  were 
flattered  to  be  included.  The  undersigned,  however,  look  at  this  the  other  ■ 

way  around:  this  book  needed  their  contributions.  ! 

Inevitably  in  a work  such  as  this — ^in  which  authors  represent  many  ! 

nationalities,  professions,  and  perspectives — the  reader  wilt  find  some  j 

material  in  spoken  or  translated  English.  For  example,  in  those  contribu-  | 

tions  illustrative  of  the  day-to-day  output  of  miiitary  units  engaged  in 
actual  operations,  a kind  of  clipped  but  useful  military  style  is  employed. 

Such  a style  was  retained  because  it  has  a feel  of  immediacy  and  serves  as 
an  example  of  real  PSYOP  in  action. 
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As  in  any  anthology,  one  is  advised  to  consider  the  article’s  original 
date  of  publication  in  his  reading.  A furvher  result  of  the  use  of  the  case  : 

study  approach  is  the  fact  that  articles  do  not  have  an  inherent  order  and  \ 

flow.  Although  each  selection  has  been  placed  in  a chapter  on  the  basis  of  [ 

its  contributions  to  the  topic  covered  in  that  chapter,  an  overly  rigid  \ 

linking  of  the  several  selections  would  be  an  arbitrary  enterprise,  mis-  ] 

leading  in  some  cases,  since  many  contributions  are  illustrative  rather  * 

than  conclusive.  The  editors,  therefore,  have  used  the  introductory  com-  ; 

ments  at  the  head  of  each  article  to  place  the  contribution  in  its  situational  i 

context  in  many  cases.  Kowever,  this  meaiis,  in  some  instances,  that 
emphasis  has  been  placed  on  aspects  the  ccmtributing  author  did  not  i 

necessarily  consider  to  be  p)veminent,  given  his  sometimes  i Afferent  | 

purpose.  Furthermore,  because  of  the  disclaimers  carried  in  the  mast-  i < 

heads  of  many  of  the  original  source  publications,  no  implications  should  | 

be  drawn  concerning  the  original  source  publishers’  views  on  any  articles 
pubUshed  by  them,  without  consulting  the  original  source.  | 

'The  chapters  of  this  anthology,  as  well  as  the  articles  themselves,  stand 
alone  in  large  measure,  even  t.>ough  references  and  cross-references  ^ 

•reflect  the  interdependence  of  the  various  aspects  of  the  PSYOP  p’*ocess  1 

as  a whole.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  because  of  the  use  of  the  casebook 
approach,  style  varies  markedly  from  one  article  to  another,  providing  a 
diversion  f»x)m  a single  manner  of  expression. 

Finally,  a concerted  effort  has  been  made  in  the  selection  process  for 
this  compilation  to  stress  the  importance  that  the  “PljYOP-related”  fields 
have  for  effective  psychological  operations.  Moreover,  admittedly,  con- 
troversial aral:,  les,  conclusions,  and  recommendations  are  found  in  sev- 
eral of  the  articles.  These  have  been  included  not  only  for  the  purposes  of 
the  rasebook  already  discussed,  but  to  stimulate  thinking.  Essays  featur- 
ing contrasting  poii.ts  of  view  are  presented  to  provide  a general  idea  of 
the  range  of  thought  of  the  individuals  working  in  the  field. 

At  any  rate,  this  study  lool'.s  at  psychological  operations  analytically 
and  conceptually  as  well  as  descriptively.  Above  all,  every  action  and  all 
inaction  communicate.  The  goal  in  PSYOP  must  be  to  ensure  that, 
through  the  combination  of  action  and  w'ords,  the  desired  message  is  the  : 

one  that  is  transmitted.  This  is  as  true  for  nations  as  it  is  for  individuals 
and  groups. 

D.  C.:  Pollock  ' 

R.  D.  McLaurin 

' ^3.  T.  Rosenthal 

S.  A.  Sldliings.  ; 
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ager, Advertising  Bureau,  American  News- 
paper Publishers  Association;  public  opinion 
research.  Standard  Oil  Company,  1948-1951; 
Vice  President,  Market  Planning  Corpora- 
tion, 1952-1968;  lecturer,  sociology,  Columbia 
University,  1953-1961;  author  of  Age  of  Tele- 
vision, Strategy  in  Advertising;  editor, 
Psychology  in  Media  Strategy,  Social  Re- 
search and  the  Desegregation  of  the  U.S. 
Army. 

Retired  career  military  officer;  Smithsonian 
Institution,  before  World  War  II;  in  Army  of 
the  United  States,  1941-1961;  assigned  to  Phil- 
ippines 1945-1948,  1950-1957;  cc author  of 
Counter-Guerrilla  Operations — The  PhU- 
ippint  Experience.. 

Professor  of  Diaroa  and  Theater,  University 
of  Hawaii;  has  also  taught  at  University  of 
Connecticut  and  Michigan  State  University; 
assistant  cultural  attache,  USIS,  Djakarta, 
1955-1956;  radio  officer,  1956-1957;  Japanese 
language  officer,  Tokyo,  1958-1958;  assistant 
cultural  attache,  1959-1961;  author  of  On 
Thrones  of  Gold:  Three  Javanese  Shadow 
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Director,  Research  institute  on  Communist 
Affairs  and  Professor  of  Public  Law  and  Gov- 
ernment, Columbia  University;  Harvard 
University,  1953-1960;  Department  of  State 
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The  Soviet  Bloc,  Unity  and  Conflict,  Altema-. 
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Soviet  Politics;  coauthor  of  Political  Poiver: 
USA-U.S.S.R.,  and  Totalitarian  Dictator- 
ship and  Autocracy., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Military  Science,  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Berkeley;  formerly.  De- 
partment of  Social  Sciences,  U.S.  Military 
Academy  (West  Point);  Foreign  Area 
Specialist  Training  Program  in  Chinese;  IVi 
years  at  Foreign  Service  Institute  of  Chinese 
Area  and  Language  Studies,  Taiwan;  Military 
Intelligence  officer,  Seoul,  Korea;  Political 
Warfare  Staff  Advisor,  Headquarters, 
MACV,  Vietnam. 

Frovost,  Pierce  College;  previously  on  soci- 
ology and  anthropology  faculties,  Dartmouth 
College,  1^9-1953;  Pierce  College,  1968- 
1971;  Office  of  Strategic  Services,  1944-1945; 
author  of  Black  Angels  of  A^hos,  Prop- 
aganda Comes  of  Age. 

Member,  Mid-range  Amphibious  Warfare 
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Analyst  in  National  Defense,  Congressional 
Research  Service,  U.S.  Library  o'  Congress; 
Research  Scientist,  American  Institutes  for 
Research,  1961-1971,  undertaking  extensive 
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Library  of  Congress.  1969-1961;  coauthor  of 
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volutionary Wa’i'are:  2S  Summary  Accounts, 
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Science  Department,  George  Washington  Uni- 
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teacher  and  Executive  Secretary,  North 
China  American  School,  Tung  Hsien,  Chins, 
19S2-1935;  has  taught  at  Amherst  College, 
West  Virginia  Uiwversity,  and  University  of 
Omaha;  Wartime  Communications  Research 
Project,  Librar;;  of  Congress,  1941;  Chief. 
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Intelligence  Analyst,  Civil  Intelligence  Sec- 
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1949-1953;  State  Department,  1953-1958 
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nia  (Berkeley);  staff  member,  RAND  Corpo- 
ration, Soda!  Science  Depsitmeni,  1964-1965. 
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Professor  of  History  of  Law  and  Soda!  His- 
tory, University  of  Bordeaux;  author  of 
numerous  works,  including  Autopsy  of  Rev- 
olution, The  Political  Illusion,  Prope^anda: 
The  Formation  of  Afire’s  ^ittituaes,  and 
Technological  Society. 

Reader  in  Psychology,  Univereity  of  Mysore, 
India. 

Editor,  EducatiomX  Broadcasting  Reviru). 
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ligence Service,  World  War  II;  Assistant 
Military  Attache,  Switzerland;  Senior  Coun- 
selor, Mass  Communications,  UNESCO;  Act- 
ing Director,  Office  of  International  Informa- 
tion, State  Department;  Counstdor  of  Em- 
bassy for  Public  Affairs,  Rome;  advisor  to 
presidents  Eisenhower,  Kennedy,  and 
Johnson;  advisor/consultant  to  Vice  President 
Nelson  Rockefeller. 

Eaton  Professor  Emeritus  of  the  Sdence  of 
Government,  Harvard  University;  taught  at 
Harvard,  1926-1971;  Wrector,  School  for 
Overseas  Administration,  1946-1949;  Con- 
stitutional Advisor,  U.S.  Military  Govern- 
ment in  Germany,  1946-1948;  Constitutional 
Advisor  to  Puerto  Rico,  VL'gin  Islands;  Presi- 
dent, International  Political  Science  Associa- 
tion, 1966-1970;  American  Society  for  Political 
and  Legal  Philosophy,  1966-19^;  author  of 
Man  and  His  Government,  The  Philosophy  of 
Law  in  Historical  Perspective,  Totalitarian 
Dictatorship  and  Autocracy  (coauthor),  Con- 
stitutional Government  and  Democracy,  The 
Age  of  the  Baroque,  and  many  other  works. 
Career  officer,  US  I A;  currently  assigned  to 
the  Management  Dvision,  Office  of  the  As- 
sistant Director  (Administration  and  Man- 
agement), USIA;  formerly  Special  Assistant 
and  Second  Secretary,  American  Embassy, 
Tokyo,  Japan;  Director,  American  Center, 
Karachi  Pakistan  Director  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Radio  and  Tele  /ision  Service,  Turkey; 
taught  3t  the  University  of  Illinois,  San  An- 
tonio College,  the  University  of  Maryland, 
and  Pennsylvania  State  University. 
Lieutenant,  9th  Infantry,  1963;  no  farther  in- 
formation available. 

Chairman,  Department  of  Journalism,  State 
University  of  South  Dakota. 
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Research  Associate,  Department  of  Psychol- 
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Free-lance  film  editor  and  camera  assistant. 

Intelligence  Research  Specialist,  Department 
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Beginnings  of  the  Cold  War. 
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MIT,  1963-1964;  Foreign  Service  Officer, 
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the  Soviet  Union,  The  Use  of  Free  Time  by 
Young  People  in  Soviet  Society,  Soviet  News- 
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Indoctrination:  Developments  in  Mass  Media 
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Professor  of  Political  Science,  University  of 
Minnesota  and  Director,  Center  of  Compara- 
tive Studies  of  Technological  Development 
and  Social  Change;  author.  Radio  Free 
Europe;  coauthor.  The  Political  Basis  of 
Economic  Development,  Political  Parties  in 
Action,  Competing  Paradigms  in  Cornpara- 
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tive  Politica,  Strategic  Psychological  Opera- 
tions and  American  Foreign  Policy;  coe^tor, 
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Social  anthropologist;  no  further  information 
available. 

Founder  and  Director,  Institute  of  Social 
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ago, ChUe;  author  of  Theology  in  Film  and 
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Professor  of  Psychology,  Yale  University; 
Research  Assistant,  Study  of  War-time 
Communications,  Library  of  Congress,  1941; 
Senior  Social  Science  Analyst,  Special  War 
Policies  Unit,  Department  of  Justice,  1941- 
1943;  U.S.  Army,  1943-1945;  research.  Social 
Science  Research  Council,  1945-1947;  author. 
Air  War  and  Emotional  Stress,  Psychological 
Stress;  coauthor.  Communication  and  Per- 
suasion,  Personality  and  Persuasibility. 
ODCSPER,  DA,  1974;  Instructor  in  Psycho- 
logical Operations,  Special  Warfare  School, 
1960-1962;  Senior  Advisor/Instructor,  Viet- 
nam Political  Warfare  School,  1962-1963;  re- 
search and  operations  related  to  psychological 
operations,  U.S.  Army  Staff,  1964-1968;  As- 
sociate Professor  of  Psychology  and  Leader- 
ship, U.S.  Military  Academy,  1968-1970; 
Office,  Chief  of  Staff,  Army,  1971-1973;  M.A. 
Psychology;  M.S.  International  Affairs;  Ph.D. 
candidate  (Sociology). 

Member,  staff  and  faculty.  National  Inter- 
departmental Seminar,  Foreign  Service  Insti- 
tute; assigned  to  Office,  Chief  of  Psychological 
Warfare,  1953;  several  Special  Warfare-type 
assignments,  including  conunand  of  PSYWAR 
battalion  in  USARPAC;  Chief,  JUSPAO 
Planning  Office,  Vietnam,  in  previous  assign- 
ment. 

Career  military  officer,  assignments  included 
command  of  4th  PSYOP  Group  in  Vietnam. 


Senior  Research  Scientist,  American  Insti- 
tutes for  Research;  Psychological  Operations 
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Research  Associate,  Center  of  International 
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Technology;  has  taught  at  Stanford  and  New 
York  universities;  World  War  II,  intelligence 
officer,  PWD/SHAEF;  Chairman,  Interna- 
tional Committee,  World  Association  of  Public 
Opinion  Research,  1%1-1963;  author  of  The 
Passing  of  Traditional  Society,  Sykewar: 
Psychological  Warfare  Against  Germany, 
Comparative  Studies  of  Elites,  Comparative 
Study  of  Symbols;  coauthor,  World  Re- 
volutionary Elites;  coeditor,  The  Policy  Sci- 
ences. 

Washington  Post  Foreign  Service. 

Professor  of  Political  Science,  Washington 
University  (St  Louis);  also  taught  at  UCLA; 
author.  The  Cameroon  from  Mandate  to  In- 
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LINEBARGER, 
'Paul  M.A. 


LITTLE 
John  M. 
LONG, 
Chuong  Dac 
LORIMOR, 

E.  S. 


LOVETT, 
Colburn  B. 


MACY, 

WilliarnT. 

(M^or,  USMC,  Ret.) 


dependence.  Political  Leadership  in  Africa, 
The  Cameroon  Federal  Republic. 

In  1930-1936,  Secretary  to  the  Legal  Advisor, 
Nationalist  Government,  Republic  of  China; 
U.S.  Army,  1942-1 W6;  Far  Easteni 

specialist.  Office  of  War  Information,  1942; 
taught  at  Harvard,  Duke,  and  Johns  Hopkins 
universities,  1936-1965;  author  of  Political 
Doctrines  of  Sun  Yat-sen,  Government  in  Re- 
publican China,  The  China  of  Chiang 
K’ai-shek,  Psychological  Warfare. 

Infantry  captain  (1966);  no  further  information 
available. 

No  information  available. 

Involved  in  communications  research  in  Bar- 
celona, Spain;  formerly  evaluator  of  teacher 
education  project  in  Nigeria;  Ph.D.  in  mass 
communications  from  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. 

Foreign  Service  Information  Officer,  USIA, 
currently  assigned  to  the  Operations  Center 
Staff,  Office  of  the  Director,  USIA;  formerly, 
PSYOP  Planning  Officer,  Office  of  the  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Military  Operations,  De- 
partment of  the  Army;  Senior  Field  Rep- 
resentative of  JUSPAO  in  a previous  assign- 
ment; also  served  in  Korea  and  Thailand. 

U.S.  Marine  Corps  (1970);  no  further  infor- 
mation available. 


MARTIN, 
L.  John 


McAULAY, 

A.H.D. 

(Warrant  Officer, 
Australian  Army) 
McKAY, 

Vernon 


Professor  of  Journalism,  University  of  Mary- 
land; reporter,  editor,  correspondent.  Middle 
East  newspapers,  1941-1947;  copy  editor,  De- 
ti-oit  Free  Press,  1957-1958;  Chief,  Near 
East-South  Asia  Division,  Office  of  Research, 
USIA,  1961-1966;  Coordinator,  Overseas  Re- 
search, USIA,  1966-1967;  Chief,  Program 
Aaalysis  Division,  USIA,  1967-1969;  author, 
International  Propaganda. 

Australian  Army  Intelligence  Corps;  linguist, 
Attacl,ed  to  Australian  forces  in  Vietnam. 


Professor  of  African  Studies,  School  of  Ad- 
vanced International  Studies,  Johns  Hopkins 
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University;  foreign  affairs  officer.  Depart- 
ment of  State,  1948-1956;  Research  Asso- 
ciate, Foreign  Policy  Association,  1945-1948; 
also  taught  at  Syracuse  University;  author, 
coauthor,  and  editor  of  over  100  publications 
on  Africa. 

MIDDLETON,  No  further  inlurmation  available. 

Casilear 

(Lieutenant  Colonel, 

U.S.  Army,  Ret.) 

MILLER,  Professor  of  Communication,  Michigan  State 

Gerald  Raymond  University;  taught  at  the  State  University  of 
Iowa  and  rhe  University  of  Washington  at 
Seattle;  author  of  Speech  Communication:  A 
Behavioral  Approach;  coauthor  of  New 
Techniques  of  Pe^sucLsion., 

MONROE,  President,  PYeston  and  Associates;  Colonel, 

James  L.,  U.S.  Air  Force  Reserve,  on  active  duty  dur- 

ing World  War  II  and  Korean  War,  heavily 
involved  in  leaflet  drops  (including  develop- 
ment of  Monroe  Leaflet  Bomb)  and  interroga- 
tion; contract  research  following  Korean  War., 

moon.  Formerly  Information  Officer,  Headquarters, 

Gordon  A.,  II  Fifth  Army,  Fort  Sheridan,  Illinois  (1967); 

(Colonel,  U.S.  Army,  No  further  information  available.. 

Ret.) 

MORRIS,  Fellow,  Canadian  Institute  of  International 

Michael  A.  Affairs  (1970);  taught  at  Gallaudet  College. 

MORRIS,  Operations  research  analyst.  Office  of  the 

Robert  P.  Comptroller  of  the  Army;  taught  at  Florida 

(Lieutenant  Colonel,  State  University  and  University  of  Maryland 
U.S.  Army)  (Far  Fjast  Division):  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff, 

G5,  1st  Infantry  Division,  in  Vietnam,  1967- 
1968,  supervising  U.S.  Army  tactical 
psychological  operations  in  five  provinces; 
graduate  of  U.S.  Army  Command  and  Gen- 
eral Staff  College. 

MOSKOS,  Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Sociology 

Charles  C. , Jr.  Department,  Northwestern  University; 

author  of  The  American  Enlisted  Mmi,  Pub- 
lic Opinion  atul  the  Military  Establishment, 
and  Peace  Soldiers. 


MOYNAHAN,  No  information  available. 

Brian 
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MURTY, 

B S 

NATHAN, 
Reuben  S. 


NIEHOFF, 
Arthur  H. 


NORTON, 
John  H. 


OKES, 
Imogene  E. 


ORTH, 
RichJird  H. 


HeiMi,  Departmeiit  of  Law,  Andhra  Univer- 
sity (India). 

Ck)mmunication8  consultant;  Special  Events 
Editor,  OfBce  of  War  Information,  1942-1945; 
Chief,  Anglo-American  joint  magazine  publi- 
cations project,  SHAEF,  1945-1946;  periodi- 
cals section,  U.S.  Depaitment  of  State  and 
Department  of  the  Army,  1946-1950;  Policy 
Di^tor,  RFE,  1950-19^;  Colonel,  6S  UAR 
and  Chief  of  Planning,  JUSPAO,  Vietnam, 
1966-1966. 

Professor  and  Cbdrman,  Department  of  An- 
thropology, California  State  Collie  at  Los 
Angeles;  also  tau^t  at  University  of  Vi^scon- 
sui;  Assistant  Curator,  MUwaukee  Public 
Museum,  1951-1959;  Advisor  in  Community 
Development,  USAID,  I<aos,  1959-1961;  Re- 
search Scientist,  Human  Resources  Research 
Organization  (HumRRO),  196S-1968;  author. 
East  Indians  in  the  West  Indies;  coauthor, 
Introducing  Social  Change,  Casebook  of  So- 
dcU  Change. 

'Director  of  International  Operations,  Keysw- 
Century  Corporation  and  consultant  on  inter- 
national operations  for  business;  Lieutenant 
Commander  U.S.  Naval  Reserve;  naval  avi- 
ator, 1960-19^;  extensive  overseas  travel; 
degrees  from  Yale  and  Stanford;  recently 
completed  a year  of  advanced  studies  in 
economic  and  political  development  at  Har- 
vard and  M.I.T. 

Education  Specialist,  U.S.  Office  of  Education; 
State  Department,  1945-1948;  U.S.  Navy  De- 
partment, 1948-1952;  Internativ>nal  Institute, 
1955-1956;  Research  Associate,  Spedal  Oper- 
ations Researdi  Office,  American  University, 
1957-1961;  Researcher,  State  Department  In- 
stitute for  Defense  Analysis,  19^1963;  au- 
thor of  Psychological  Operatiom- 
-Afghanistan,  Participation  in  Aduit  Educa- 
tion 1969.:  Initial  Report. 

Senior  Researdi  Scientist,  American  Insti- 
tui  .',  for  Researdli;  c<»uth(Hr  ot  a study  on 
Ciommunity  Relations  Advisory  Councils  and 
a PSYOP  Researdi  Guide. 
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OZAKI, 

John 

(Lieutenant  CJolonel, 
U.S.  Army) 


PAPPAS, 
Dino  G. 


PIKE, 

Douglas  Eugene 


POOL, 

Ithiel  de  Sola 


PRESTON, 
Hariey  Oliver 


Career  Military  officer;  assigned  to  Depart- 
ment of  Army  (1969);  served  with  ASA,  head- 
quarters 7th  Army,  MACV,  and  in  the  infantry 
in  Koresq  graduate,  U.S.  Anry  Command  and 
General  Staff  Cdlege;  no  further  information 
available. 

Geographer,  U.S.  Army,  Concepts  Analysis 
Agency;  FedenI  Energy  Administration, 
1974;  Cost  of  Living  Council,  1973;  Battelle 
Memorial  Institute,  1972-1973;  American  In- 
stitutes for  Researdi  studying  models  of 
PSYOP  officers’  qualifications;  Research 
Analysis  Corporation,  1962-1970;  Air  Force 
Intelligence  Center,  1958-1962;  Army  Map 
Service,  1966-1968;  author  of  The  Role  of 
Ccmmunicationa  in  the  Military  Aseietanee 
Program  (MAP). 

Career  officer,  USIA,  currently  North  Viet- 
namese Affairs  Officer,  USIA,  Saigon;  fm*- 
merly  Special  Assistant  to  Public  Affairs 
Officer,  U.S.  Embassy,  Tokyo,  USIA;  news- 
paper reporter,  1946-1946;  newspaper  editor 
(Oldnawa)  and  radio  network  editw  (Tokyo), 
DA,  1960-1961,  1964-1966;  Public  Informa- 
tion Officer,  United  Nations  Korean  Recon- 
struction Agency,  1961-1962;  Radio  Writer, 
USIA,  Washington,  1958-1960,  1964;  as- 
signed to  Saigon,  1960-1964,  19^1967  and 
Hong  Kong,  1967-1969;  author  of  Viet  Cong: 
The  Organizatum  and  Techniques  of  the  Na~ 
tionai  Liberation  Front  of  South  Vietnam; 
War,  Peace,  and  the  Viet  Cong. 

Professor,  Department  of  Political  Sdetice, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology;  also 
taught  at  Stanford  University  and  Hobart 
Collie;  member,  USAF  Scientific  Advisory 
Board  snd  the  D^ense  Science  Board;  author 
of  Symbols  of  Democracy,  Symbols  of  Inter- 
nationalism;  coauthor  of  Candidates,  Issues 
and  Strategies,  American  Business  and  Pub- 
lic Policy;  editor  of  Talking  Back,  Handbook 
of  Communication. 

Senior  Staff  Member,  American  I^ychoiogical 
Association;  Psychological  Assistant,  U.S. 
Army  Air  Forces,  1942-1946;  taught  at  Kent 
State  University,  1941-1^,  1946-1947; 
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PRICE, 

James  Robert 


QUANG, 

Phan  Trong 
RAFFA, 

Aldo  L. 

(Colonel,  USAF, 
Ret.) 

RAO, 

Y.V.  Lakshmana 


ROBINSON, 
David  D. 


~t:  i - 


ROLPH, 

Hammond 
(Commander,  USN, 
Ret.) 


Executive  Scientist  (1947-1960)  and  Director, 
International  Division  (1961-1964),  American 
Institutes  for  Research;  author  of  Operations 
of  the  Partidpanl  Training  Program  of  AID. 
Coordinator,  M^or  Issues  System,  C^ce  of 
the  Director,  Congressional  Research  Ser- 
vice, U.S.  Library  of  Congress;  employed  by 
State  Department  and  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  1950-1957;  Washington,  D.C.  rep- 
resentative and  Executive  Director,  Jami’at  al 
Islam,  Inc.,  1957-1962;  Manager,  Cultural  In- 
formation Analysis  Center,  American  Insti- 
tutes for  Resemh,  Kensington  Office,  1962- 
1970;  Technical  Director,  National  Media 
Analysis,  1962-1972;  author  of  Radio  Free 
Sitropo—A  Survey  and  Analysis  and  numer- 
ous other  studies  in  the  social  science  field. 
No  information  available. 

No  further  information  available. 


Secretary  General,  Asian  Mass  Communica- 
tion Research  and  Information  Center,  Singa- 
pore; newspaperman  and  broadcaster.  New 
Delhi,  India,  1947-1957;  Research  Fellow,  In- 
stitute for  Communication  Research,  Stanford 
University,  1961-1963;  Deputy  Director, 
Press  Institute  of  India,  1968^-1964;  Program 
Specialist,  UNESCO,  1964-1969;  Senior 
Specialist,  East-West  Center,  University  of 
Hawaii,  1969-1970;  author  of  Communication 
and  Development. 

Management  Consultant  Supervisor,  Ernst  & 
Ernst;  clinical  psychologist  training,  U.S. 
Veterans  Admin.,  1961-1964;  industrial 
psychology  consulting,  1963-1966;  Research 
Psychologist,  Battelle  Memorial  Institute. 
1966-1968;  author  of  A Bri^  Review  Study  of 
the  Problems  (f  Criteria  in  Psychologies 
Warfare. 

Executive  Assistant  to  the  Director,  Sdiod  of 
Politics  and  International  Relathms,  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  California,  and  Comailting 
Editor,  Studies  in  Comparative  Comrmnism; 
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RONALDS, 
Francis  S.,  Jr. 


RUBIN, 

Bernard 


SARAL, 

Tulsi  Bhatia 


SCHRAMM, 

Wilbur 


SIMPSON, 
Howard  Russell 


SMITH, 
Don  D. 
SPARKS, 
Kenneth 


retired  career  (21  years)  naval  intelligence 
officer;  author  of  Vietnamese  Communism 
and  the  Protracted  War;  coauthor  of  . jm- 
munism  t»  Vietnam. 

Deputy  Executive  Director,  Radio  Liberty; 
News  Manager  and  Program  Manager,  Radio 
Liberty,  1952-1966;  Deputy  Director  (Pro- 
grams), Voice  of  America,  1966-1971. 
Professor  of  Governmental  Adairs,  School  of 
Public  Commtmication,  Boston  University; 
has  also  tau^  at  Skidmore  and  Brooklyn  col- 
leges and  Rutgers  University;  Chief,  Re- 
search Design  Unit,  U.S.I.A.,  1968-1969;  au- 
thor of  Political  Television,  Report  to  the 
Government  of  Massachusetts  (on  l.eporting 
and  Public  Information),  Report  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  on  the  Information 
Function  in  USAFE,  Report  on  Presidential 
Debates  and  American  Politics,  Public  Rela- 
tions and  the  Empire  State. 

FOTmerly  Head,  Department  of  Mass  Com- 
munications, Literacy  House,  Lucknow,  India; 
Editor  and  Information  and  Publications  Of- 
ficer, Government  of  Uttar  Pradesh,  India; 
Editor  of  Nava  Yuvak  for  five  years;  author 
of  twelve  books  in  Findi. 

Currently  with  the  East-West  Center,  for- 
merly Professor,  Director  of  Institute  of 
Communications  Research,  Stanford  Univer- 
sity; also  taught  at  Universities  of  lilinois  and 
Iow%  director.  Education  Division,  Office  of 
War  Information,  1942-1943. 

Newspaper  writer,  staff  artist,  1950-1951, 
1956;  press  service  correspondent  and  free- 
lance writer,  1956-1956;  State  Department, 
1951-1962;  career  USIA  officer,  assigned  to 
Vietnam  (1964-1956;  Advisor  to  Prime  Minis- 
ter and  to  Political  Warfare  Section  ARVN, 
1964-1965),  Nigeria,  France,  and  Algeria 
Professor  of  Sociology,  Florida  State  Uni- 
sity. 

Deputy  Director,  Fedcaral  City  Council  (Wash- 
ington, D.C.);  U.S.  Marine  (3orps,  1957-1960; 
Social  Science  Analyst,  USIA,  1964-^967 
(Chief,  European  Research  Division,  1966- 
1967);  Director,  Public  Affairs,  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  19OT-1969. 
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STONE, 
Vernon  A. 
SUGDEN, 
G.  Scott 


SZALAY, 

Lorand  Bertalan 


TANAKA, 

Yasumas^ 


THEBAUD, 

Charles  C. 

(Colonel,  U.S.  Army, 
Ret.) 

ITluRNTON, 

Thomas  Perry 


Assistant  Professor  of  Joumalkn,  University 
of  Wisconsin. 

Caroi^r  officer,  U3IA;  currently.  Program  Co- 
ordinator, North  Airica,  Near  East,  South 
Asia;  previously  assigned  to  India,  Pakistan, 
Nigeria,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  V»etnam. 
Senior  Research  Scientist,  American  Insti- 
tutes for  Research;  while  Associate  Picfessor 
in  Research  at  The  American  University,  de- 
veloped the  Associative  Group  Analyse’ 
method;  taught  also  at  George  Washin^on 
University.  Consultant  to  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress; author  and  coauthor  of  numerous 
articles  in  social  science  journals  on  comn’uni- 
cations  and  methodology,  among  these  publi- 
ce.tioa-  are;  “Ideology:  Its  Meaning  and  Mea- 
surement,” “Designi'„g  and  Testing  Cogent 
Communications”  "Verbal  AsaociatUoa  in 
the  Anclym  of  Subjective  Culture, ” "Mea- 
surement of  Psychocultural  Distance:  A Com- 
parison of  American  Blacks  and  Whites," 
Communication  Lexicon  ori.  Three  South 
Korean  Aud~'enres,  Domains:  Family,  Edu- 
cation, and  International  Relations, 
"Psychological  Meaning:  Comparative 

Analyses  and  Theoretical  Implicatiorts.” 
Professor  of  Social  Psychology  and  Communi- 
cations, Gakushuin  University,  Tokyo,  Japan; 
has  also  taught  at  universities  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Saskatchewan;  author  of  four  books 
(in  Japanese)  on  human  communication  and 
subjective  culture,  editor  of  Cross-Cultural 
Social  Psychology  Newsletter,  AiJHodate 
Editor  of  Journal  of  Cross-Cultural  Psychol- 
ogy. 

Formeriy  St^  Officer,  Deputy  Ch>ef  of  Staff, 
Fort  Benning,,  Georgi?^  no  further  information 
available. 

Member,  Policy  and  Coordination  Staff,  U.S., 
Depar'—.rfnt  n State;  Cultural  Affairs  Officer, 
USIE,  India.  1956-1958;  Analyst,  U.S.  Navy 
Department,  19£8-19J3;  Chief,  Division  of 
Research  and  Analysis  for  South  Asia,  U.S. 
State  Department,  1%.^  -1908:  has  taught  at 
Georgs  WaBhington,  American,  and  Johns 
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TOO, 

C.  C. 
TUCK, 
Robert  L. 


VALYUZHENICH, 

A. 

VALERIANO, 
Napoleon 
(Colonel,  Armed 
Forces  of  the 
Philippines,  Ret.) 

VAN  DE  VELDE, 
Robert  Whitsett 
(Colonel,  TJ.S.  Amy, 
Ret.) 

WATSON, 

Francis  M. , Jr. 
(Lieutenant  Colonel, 
U.S.  Army,  Ret.) 


W'ECHSLER, 
Irving  Robert 


WHELAN, 
Joseph  G. 


WONG, 

Paul 

YAMASHITA, 


Hopkins  universities;  coauthor  of  Gro- 
bianiscke  tischzuchten;  editor.  The  Third 
World  in  Soviet  Perspective;'  coeditor.  Com- 
munism and  Revolution. 

Head,  Psychological  Warfare  Section,  Malay- 
sian Government. 

Director,  Program  Operations  Division,  Radio 
Liberty;  Policy  Director,  Radio  Liberty,  1961- 
1966;  Foreign  Affairs  Analyst,  Department  of 
the  Army  and  U.S.  Air  Force., 

Soviet  analyst;  no  further  information  avail- 
able. 

Army  of  the  United  States;  1946-iS5T,  Amed 
Forces  of  the  Philippines;  attached  to  U.S. 
Military  Mission  in  Indochina,  1954-1957;  co- 
author of  Counter-Guerrilla  Operp.iions~  -The 
Philippine  Experier^e 

Professorial  Lecturer,  Woouniw  Wilson 
School  of  Public  and  International  Affairs, 
Princeton  Umversity;  career  Amy  officer, 
1935-1957;  coauthoi.  Strategic  Psychological 
Operations  and  American  Foreign  Policy. 
Media  researche* , writer,  and  lecturer.  Na- 
tional Medk  Analysis,  ’nc.;  Deputy  Manager, 
Cultural  Infomation  Analysis  Center  and 
Chief,  Fort  Bragg  Field  Office,  American  In- 
stitutes for  Research;  author  of  Revoiutiou  in 
Executive  Perspectiw,  A:i  Analytical  Intro- 
duction to  the  Urvde-.ground  Press;  editor 
TUPART  monthly  reports  on  tiie  rniJer- 
ground  press,  li/71. 

Senior  Analyst,  fiveluatior!  and  Analysis  Staff, 
Office  of  Research,  USI  A;  taught  at  Harvard. 
1935-1943;  Office  of  War  inforr,ation,  1944- 
1945;  State  Department,  1045-1953;  career 
USIA  cfheer  from  1953,  occupying  several 
policy  guidance  pocitions. 

Senior  Speialist,  International  Affairs,  Con- 
gTe-ssionai  Research  Serv^e.  U.S.  Library  of 
Co.igresE;  Staff  Member,  Faj  Eastern  Com- 
nission.  State  Department,  1946;  author  of 
numerous  reports  published  by  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress on  Soviet  affalit;. 
itjsecreh  Sociologist,  specialiring  in  Chinese 
sociology. 

Instructor.  Hui.ian  Behavior  Branch,  Psycho- 
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K.  Stanley 
(Lieutenant  Colonel, 
U.S.  Aruiy) 
YARBOROUGH, 
William  Pelham 
Lieutenant  Genaral, 
U.S.  Arny,  Ret.) 


YOH, 

Bernard 


YU, 

George  T. 


ZARTMAN, 
I.  William 


logical  Warfare  Departmtnt,  U.S.  Aiiry  Spe- 
cial W'arfare  School;  foreign  assignments  v/ith 
U.S  Army  in  Thailand,  Japan,  and  Okhiawa. 
Airborne  officer  during  World  War  II;  Frovost 
Marshal  of  U.S.  Forces  in  Austria  after  the 
war,  organizing  hour  Power  International 
Patrol;  Director,  Department  of  Troop 
Ififormatiop  and  Education,  Armed  Forces  In- 
formation School,  1947-1949;  NATO  Plans 
Section,  Joint  American  Military  Advisory 
Group  to  Eurorre,  1950-1952;  faculty,  Army 
Wai  College,  lb  -?-1956;  Deputy  Chief,  U.S. 
Military  Advisory  and  Assistan:e  Group  to 
Camt'tdia,  1956-1957;  Co.amanding  General, 
U.S.  Anny  John  F,  Kennedy  Center  for  Spe- 
cial Wat  fart  and  Commandant.  U.S.  Army 
Special  W'arfare  Sthool,  1961-1965;  Senior 
Member,  United  Nations  Command  Military’ 
Armistice  Oommiasion  in  Kore',  1065;  Assis- 
tant Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  V X\  -xy  Opera- 
tions (Special  Operations),  1965  !'^66;  Assis- 
taiil  Chief  of  Staff  for  Intelligence,  DA, 
1966-1968;  Deputy  Commander  in  Chief  and 
Chief  of  Staff,  USARPAC,  1969  until  retire 
ment. 

Lecturer  and  consultant  on  Special  Warfare; 
Advisor  to  President  Diem,  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam, 1955-1933;  worked  with  Maj.,  Gen. 
Lansdale  as  a special  team  counterinsurgent 
organizer,  fighter,  and  advi.sor  ii<  Vietnam, 
1965-1966;  during  1937-1945,  organized  an 
anti-Japaness  underground  that  included 
thieves  and  pickpockets  of  Shanghai;  abo  or- 
ganized bandits  into  a paramilitary  guerrilla 
force. 
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CASE  STUDIES  OF  MILITARY  APPLICATION 


chapter  VII 


INTELLIGENCE  AND  RESEARCH 


Intelligence  and  research  support  PSYOP  in  a number  of  crucial 
^ays — from  initial  planning  of  a specific  PSYOP  program  to  the  develop- 
ment of  new  methodologies  for  analysis  and  delivery.  This  chapter  deals 
with  both  intelligence  and  research,  the  collection  of  information  and  its 
transformation,  through  research  or  analysis,  into  operationally  relevant 
fact. 

Intelligence,  particularly,  is  so  closely  related  to  the  process  of  effec- 
tive persuasive  comniunication  that,  separating  it  from  that  process  for 
purposes  of  study  is  exceedingly  difficult  Utilization  of  intelligence  out- 
put in  some  form  is  bound  up  in  PSYOP  planning  from  its  earliest  stages 
and  continues  to  support  PSYOP  and  to  be  affected  by  the  PSYOP 
strategj'  until  the  process  starts  over  again.  Moreover,  FSYOP  intelli- 
gence cannot  be  neatly  separated  from  other  intelligence.  Because  it  must 
n:eet  both  tactical  and  strategic  requirements,  specdficstion  of  even  the 
“essential  elements  of  information”  (EEI)  overlans  information 
cat'*gories  that  intelligence  is  asked  to  address  for  other  purposes,  includ- 
ing politico-military  planning  and  combat  operations. 

Growth  of  intelligence  capability,  particularly  in  analysis  but  to  some 
extent  collection  as  well,  depends  on  a number  of  factors  covered 
elsewhere  in  this  caseb^'oR.  (See,  for  example,  chapters  V and  IX.)  It  also 
depends  upon  improvements  in  techniques  resulting  from  social  science 
research.  Once  again,  in  fact,  all  PSYOP.  as  all  commur.ications,  looks  to 
reoearch  for  conceptual  and  methodo.og’cai,  as  well  as  technologic?,!, 
innovation. 

That  intelligence  and  research  art  an  integral  pait  of  PSVOP  and 
centra!  to  the  entire  process,  is  attested  to  by  the  fact  that  njost  of  the 
chapters  in  this  casebook  involve  one  or  the  other,  and  usually  both.  Their 
interrelationship  is  shown  by  the  m-portance  of  the  communications  con- 
cept to  the  delineation  of  EEL  Meanwhile,  social  science  research  has 
constantly  tried  to  refine  communications  models.  Refinement  supports 
analysis  (Chapter  IX),  which  is  central  to  the  processing  of  intelligence. 

The  last  two  decades  have  seen  rapidly  increasing  social  science  re- 
search on  communications.  Transferring  the  results  of  this  research  to 
PSYOP,  however,  often  requires  a major  effort.  Yet,  the  commitment  in 
the  1960s  to  utilizing  this  approach  in  PSYOP  seem%  to  be  paying  off: 
PSYOP  apnears  to  be  on  the  threshold  of  impoitant  new  benefits  from  the 
use  of  computer  technology  and  the  findings  of  coinmuj'ications  research. 
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PSYOP  INTELLIGE24CE,  INTRODUCTION 

"A  SURVEY  OF  P3Y0P  INTELLIGENCE”  * 
ByPhillifP.  Katz 

Frtm  a PSi’OP  r^'twp'rint,  intellujenee  is  tkj  basis  for  understanaing  human  actions 
PSYOP  is  depeiAent  on  intelligence  for  the  ^ective  managenuii.l  of  its  programs,  for 
obtaining  current  informaiion  about  PSYOP  targets,  testv'g  or  obtaining  feedback  on 
message  content  and  format,  and  measuring  the  efftd  of  PisYOP  messages  and  ptograms. 


The  purpose  of  this  essay  is  to  sharpen  the  focus  of  PSYOP  essential 
elements  of  infonratior.  (EEI)  as  related  to  intehigence  requirements.  It 
will  emphasize  the  t^chiiica!  skills  and  knowledge  that  are  needed  to 
provide  the  PSYOP  community  with  the  an.swers  to  the  EEI  for  plan- 
ning, conducting;  and  ev«\’uating  I SYOP 

To  this  end,  the  essay  will  fmst  discuss  the  genera!  nature  of  PSYOP 
intelligence;  second,  outline  the  major  focus  of  the  EEI  for  PSYOP;  and 
third,  discuss  the  tiiree  major  uses  of  PSYOP  intelligence:  target 
analysis,  the  testing  of  communicauMi  content,  and  the  measuring  of  the 
effect  of  PSYOP  programs. 

NATURE  OF  PSYOP  irflELLIGENC? 

Since  a wide  variety  of  tecnnical  data  and  information  is  needed  to 
manage,  plan,  a:id  conduct  ccmmun>c«tion  programs  effectively,  PSYOP 
is  vlepenien*^  on  intelligence  for  the  effective  management  of  its  p*‘o- 
grams.  Intelligence,  from  a PS'^'O?  vie’vpoint,  is  the  basis  for  under- 
standing human  actioas.lt  involvo  a thorough  understanding  of  all  as- 
pects of  the  audien-.e  of  PSYOP  targets;  the  ability  to  gauge  the  progress 
of  current  programs;  and,  finally,  the  capability  to  determine  the  overall 
effect  of  persuasive  communications.  Ea'-h  wiK  be  discussed  Oriefiy. 

First,  anyone  engaged  in  ccmmuniration  pfograms  mus*  know  certain 
things  about  his  audience;  for  example,  who  they  are  and  how  many  are 
reading  or  viewing  h’s  messages.  The  PSYOP  managers,  planners,  and 
coiiimunication  or  niedia  programme-'^  s'aouU  understand  the  audience  as 
if  they  were  communicating  face  to  face.  Certainly,  they  must  have  a .ea) 
understanding  of  current  attitudes  on  a variety  of  appropriate  suDje-ets, 
and  thesu  attitudes  should  be  considered  as  ranging,  for  example,  from 
veiy  hostile,  somewhat  hostile  neutral  to  somewhat  friendly.  On  the 
basis  of  -iuch  knuv/iedge,  PSYOP  communication  programs  can  then  help 


i-:a 


lestracture  hostile  attitudes  of  selected  individuals  or  groups; 
reinforce  a'  tltuder  of  friendly  individoals  or  groups;  or 
maintain  the  e-.antinued  neutralization  of  those  whose  attitudes 
are  unstructured  and  whe  are  deemed  ”saf'"  if  they  remaiir 
neutral. 


n 


*Originai  essay  by  Philip  ?.  Katz. 
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It  is  obvious,  however,  that  without  a real  understanding  ai.d  knowledge 
of  current  attitudes  on  3 vaiiety  of  appropriate  subje^tL  there  is  no 
scientific  way  of  deterruning  whether  pi  ogress  is  bein^  made  toward 
restructuring  attitudes. 

Second,  when  a P3YOP  campaign  is  in  progress  it  is  very  important  to 
obtain  constant  feedback  in  order  to  know  how  it  is  goiiig  and  what 
tactical  changes,  if  any,  rre  required.  This  requiremen'..  is  substantial 
when  the  full  rangn  ot  communication  media  and  eh-annels  is  to  be  used.  A 
careful  and  honest  analysis  is  neces.sary  in  cruer  to  determine  what 
messages  and  channels  of  communication  worked  well  and  why,  what  the 
mistakes  were,  and  what  can  be  done  to  avoid  future  errors  and  failures. 

Finally,  PSYOP  intelligoncc  is  needed  to  measure  the  overall  effcv.^  of 
communication  on  the  attitudes  and  actions  of  selected  targets. 

Importance  of  SysUmaCc  Research 

By  building  on  carefully  observed  and  evaluated  experience,  costly 
delays  and  failures  can  be  avoided.  In  other  words,  in  developing  and 
implementing  PSYOP  programs,  the  firs:  requirement  is  for  a systematic 
approach.  Syntematlc  research  is  the  most  efficient  way  yet  found  to 
obtain  dependable  information  about  people  and  their  environment. 

Tna  PSYOP  communicator  chould  be  sus?jicious  of  the  single  letter  or 
comment  about  the  quality  of  a particular  item  of  communication.  Tlie 
difference  between  the  unsystematic  gathering  of  information  and  re- 
seaich  is  that  research,  when  properly  designed  and  conducted,  usually 
produces  results  that  can  be  relied  upon,  whereas  we  have  little  idea  how 
reliable  less  systematic  information  is.  As  Wilbur  Schramm  states: 

The  quality  of  information  from  and  about  the  audience  is  of  the  essence.  If  it  is  to 
be  useful,  it  must  be  based  on  facts  rather  than  hunches;  it  must  be  ad^mte  to 
allow  for  differences  among  parts  of  the  audience,  and  for  changes  with  time.  This 
is  why  it  is  important  that,  so  far  as  possible,  [the)  clear  light  of  research  be  turned 
on  the  informational  needs  of  the  audiences.'  (Emphasis  added.) 

MAJOR  FOCUS  OF  ESSENTIAL  ELEMENTS  OF  INFORMATION 
FOR  PSYOP 

i’igure  1 depicts  a concept  model  of  the  PSYOP  intelligence  process  as 
it  is  related  to  program  implementation.  This  dynamic  process  is  based  on 
the  EEL 

The  focus  of  EEI  for  PSYOP  programs  must  be  related  to  the  total 
population  base,  because,  as  Gen.  Vo  Nguyen  Giap  put  it,  “That’s  the 
basis  of  our  strategy  that  the  Americans  fail  completely  to  understand.”  “ 
Consequently,  the  EEI  for  PSYOP  are  the  critical  items  of  information 
about  PSYOP  targets  (friendly,  neutral,  hostile)  needed  by  a particular 
time  to  relate  with  other  available  information  and  intelligence  in  order  to 
assist  decisionmakers,  plannt.  • and  media  development  personnel  in 
implementation  of  communication  v"’SYOP)  programs.  They  must  in- 
clude: 
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1.  The  definition  of  key  audiences  (both  friendly  and  enemy)  within 
the  society 

2.  The  beliefs,  attitudes,  opinions,  and  motivations  of  key  audiences 
as  individuals  and  groups 

3.  The  analysis  of  current  vulnerabilities  of  specific  audiences  within 
the  society 

4.  The  determination  of  message  content  and  the  most  effective 
(best)  communication  channels  to  reach  the  target 

5.  The  impact  or  effect  of  PSYOP  communication 
Each  of  these  considerations  will  be  discussed  below. 

Definition  of  Key  Audiences  (Friendly  and  Enemy)  Within  the  Society 

The  need  for  definitive  target  selection  has  been  firmly  established. 
Again,  it  is  emphasized  that  a country  struggling  for  identification  and 
vitally  involved  in  nationbuilding  usually  does  not  have  a single  audience. 
In  fact,  in  the  United  States,  despite  mass  media  and  a highly  developed 
educational  system,  there  are  many  special  groups  based  on  geography, 
ethnic  origin,  religion,  race,  economic  status,  and  social  position.  Cer- 
tainly the  attitudes  of  each  group  will  vary  on  many  political,  social,  and 
economic  subjects.  Therefore,  it  is  important  to  consider  the  many  di- 
verse segments  of  the  population  and  to  aim  communication  programs  to 
the  specific  gi'oups  and  subgroups  that  one  wishes  to  influence.  Accord- 
ingly, specificity  of  target  selection  becomes  an  important  first  step  in  the 
development  of  PSYOP  programs,  with  the  intelligence  community  play- 
ing an  important  role  in  tha  selection  of  remunerative  PSYOP  targets. 

Significant  historical  evidence  shows  that  definitively  and  specifically 
worded  communications  are  usually  more  effective.  Although  strategic 
programs  are  not  concerned  with  a single  hamlet  or  a small  military  unit, 
they  should  be  concerned  with  significant  religious  groups,  occupational 
subgroups,  and  specific  military  organi,zations  as  worthwhile  targets.  For 
example,  major  PS^OP  target  groups  in  an  insurgency  eviironment  could 
be: 

Host  country  civilians  (friendly — neutral — hostile' 
Insurgency-sponsoring-countrj’  civilians  (friendly — neutral — hostile) 
Incumbent  military  or  paramilitary  forces 
Insurgent  military  forces 

One  of  several  further  subdivisions  of  the  host  country  friendly  civilian 
target  group  couid  be  by  rural  classification  and  occupational  group,  in 
this  way: 

Land  owner 
Farm  owner-operator 
Farm  tenanc-farm  worker 
Laborer  (unskilled) 

Laborer  (skilled) 

B’isherman 

Merchant,  Storekeeper 
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Housewife 

Priest,  minister,  monk 

This,  of  course,  does  not  imply  that  each  category  requires  distinct  and 
definitive  media  programing.  However,  based  on  the  importance  of  the 
group  or  subgroup  in  the  particular  operational  environment,  a PSYOP 
program  manager  could  decide  to  develop  a special  pamphlet,  magazine 
article,  radio  program,  or  cultural  drama  team  performance  directed  to 
any  one  of  the  hundreds  of  possible  target  categories. 

Guidelines  for  the  selection  of  PSYOP  targets  are  based  on  several 
practical  considerations:  first,  the  importance  of  the  target  to  the  PSYOP 
mission.  For  example,  a small  niral  minority  group  located  in  a remote 
and  nonsensitive  part  of  the  country  would  be  of  little  importance  to 
PSYOP  programs.  On  the  other  hand,  a small  but  highly  organized 
religious  order,  with  its  members  strategically  located  throughout  the 
country,  could  be  of  great  use  to  PSYOP  programs  as  key  or  influential 
communicators.  In  a similar  way,  a small  minority  group  that  occupies  a 
strategic  border  area  could  be  an  important  PSYOP  target.  Certainly, 
the  PSYOP  program  manager  and  planner  must  understand  their  signifi- 
cance, as  key  communicators  or  important  targets,  and  should  direct 
appropriate  communication  to  affect  or  restructure  their  attitudes. 

The  second  guideline  for  target  selection  is  based  on  the  probability  of 
attitude  change.  It  was  stated  above  that  attitudes  within  a given  group 
could  vary  from  fanatically  hostile  to  extremely  friendly.  Because  it  is 
generally  recognized  that  PSYOP  programs  (especially  mass  media)  will 
have  little  influence  on  fanatics,  intelligence  is  needed  to  insure  that  the 
major  PSYOP  effort  is  directed  to  typical  segments  of  the  population. 
The  atypical  person  or  fanatic  could  be  considered  as  a secondary  or  ter- 
tiary PSYOP  target.  For  example,  Henry  V.  Dicks,  who  was  a leading 
PSYOP  analyst  during  World  War  II,  established  the  following  five 
categories  of  response  to  Nazism  among  German  males  of  military  age: 

1.  Fanatical  “hardcore”  Nazis  (10  percent) 

2.  Modified  Naas  "with  reservations”  (25  percent) 

3.  Unpolitical  Germans  (40  percent) 

4.  Passive  anti-Nazis  (15  percent),  and 

5.  Active  anti-Nazis  (10  percent)  * 

From  the  above  analysis,  it  appears  that  a majority  of  the  German 
soldiers  were  politically  neutral.  No  doubt  this  information  was  valuable 
to  the  PSYWAR  planners  and  media  programmers  in  that  it  provided  the 
basis  for  the  tone  of  political  messages. 

Beliefs,  Opinions,  Motivstions,  and  Attitudes  of  Key  Audiences  as  Individuals  and 

Groups 

If  attitudes  are  to  be  restructured,  reinforced,  or  neutralized,  the  first 
essential  is  to  establish  a baseline  from  which  to  provide  an  accurate 
assessment  of  current  attitudes  toward  significant  political,  military, 
economic,  and  social  subjects.  The  requirement  is  for  more  than  hunches 
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or  gossip.  Hard  scientific  evidence  about  the  reality  of  social  situations  is 
needed. 

PSYOP  is  concerned  with  people’s  attitudes  toward  a variety  of  sub- 
jects: political  ideologies;  the  enemy  as  a military  force,  as  adminis- 
trators, or  as  compatriots;  and  the  friendly  government,  its  bureaucracy, 
military  forces,  and  aid.  Also,  it  is  important  to  understand  the  attitudes 
of  particular  age  groups,  social  strata,  and  occupational  groups.  This 
information  is  needed  for  the  development  of  a realistic  communication 
strategy  for  specific  PSYOP  targets.  As  stated,  important,  significant, 
and  typical  audience  samples  should  be  used  in  assessing  attitudes.  'There 
is  considerable  danger  in  assuming  that  the  attitudes  of  one  or  two 
high-ranldng  defectors  or  several  friendly  civilians  are  typical. 

Analysis  of  Current  Vulnerabilities  of  Spccitic  Audiences  Within  the  Society 

An  analysis  of  current  dissensions,  fears,  anxieties,  complaints,  and 
“gripes”  within  a selected  target  audience  is  vital  in  order  to  determine 
PSYOP  vulnerabilities.  Accurate  and  current  evidence  is  needed  about 
real  or  imagined  complaints  dealing  with  political,  social,  economic,  or 
military  subjects.  Obviously,  it  is  important  that  the  complaints  be  typi- 
cal ones. 

Examples  of  fears  and  anxieties  on  the  part  of  military  PSYOP  targets 
could  be: 

1.  Close  surveillance  by  comrades 

2.  Fear  of  punishment  or  reprisal  against  an  individual’s  family 

3.  Fear  of  miotreatment,  killings,  or  torturing  of  prisoners  by  the 
incumbent  military  forces 

4.  Fear  of  air  and  artillery  bombardment 

5.  Anxiety  over  aerial  surveillance 

When  assessed  realistically  and  taken  advantage  of  intelligently,  many 
of  the  fears  and  anxieties  mentioned  above  can  be  exploited  as  target 
vulnerabilities  for  PSYOP  programs.  The  problem  then  becomes  one  of 
identifying  them  so  that  they  can  be  exploited. 

PSYOP  vulnerabilities  can  be  of  long  duration  or  of  relatively  recent 
origin.  For  example,  a group  can  develop  deep  animosity,  based  on  reli- 
gious or  racial  prejudice  toward  another  group.  If  the  communicator 
adequately  understands  the  nature  of  the  animosity,  it  can  be  used  for 
PSYOP  exploitation.  In  this  respect,  the  Viet  Cong  in  their  propaganda 
still  equate  the  presence  of  U.S.  forces  in  Vietnam  with  the  colonial 
French  forces,  knowing,  of  course,  that  the  majority  of  the  people  have  a 
strong  animosity  toward  both  the  French  and  colonialism. 

PSYOP  vulnero.' duties  are  dynamic,  and  thus  abl|  to  be  reinforced  or 
changed.  By  way  of  illustration,  on  August  8,  1968,  the  U.S.  Ninth 
Infantry  Division,  reacting  to  a VC  ambush,  fired  on  the  friendly  hamlet 
of  Yen  Thuong,  killing  several  innocent  civiUans.  Tliis  incident  made  the 
people  in  the  area  extremely  susceptible  to  anti-U.S.  PSYOP.  For  exam- 
ple, rumors  spread  by  the  VC  agents  stressed  that: 


The  Americans  fired  without  provocation. 

The  Americans  can’t  tell  the  difference  between  enemy  and  friendly,  and  open  fire 
on  all  people  in  black  pajamas.  In  this  respect  they  are  no  better  tnan  the 
French. 

The  hamlet  was  caught  m a crossfire  in  a fight  between  the  Army  of  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  (ARVN)  and  U.S.  forces. 

The  American  helicopters  “callously”  opened  fire  on  the  hamlet. 


Typical  thoughts  and  attitudes  of  the  villagers  were: 

The  Americans  are  just  like  the  VC — ^kill  innocent  pMple. 

The  GVN  should  order  the  Americans  to  stop  undisciplined  firing  because  too 
many  pMple  get  killed.  TTiey  (the  Americans)  are  just  like  the  French. 

We  used  to  tnink  that  the  Americans  came  to  help  us  (didn’t  they  build  schools  and 


many  pMple  get  killed.  TTiey  (the  Americans)  are  just  like  the  French, 
sed  to  think  that  the  Americans  came  to  help  us  (didn’t  they  build  schools  and 
dispensaries?)  but  now  the  Americans  show  how  they  re^y  feel  toward  the 
people. 


The  next  morning  (August  9)  an  ARVN  political  warfare  team 
explained  to  the  people  of  Yen  Thuong  and  others  in  the  general  area  that 
the  Americans  reacted  to  a VC  ambush.  They  emphasized  that,  had  the 
people  informed  or  reported  the  VC  activity,  the  tragedy  surely  would 
have  been  avoided.  This  message  was  also  carried  by  the  Vietnamese 
Information  Service  (VIS)  to  district  towns  and  markets.  This,  plus  the 
active  concern  of  the  government  of  Vietnam,  the  prompt  medical  atten- 
tion given  to  the  wounded,  and  the  distribution  of  commodities  and 
prompt  indemnity  payments  by  the  Ninth  Division  tended  to  “cool”  tho 
situation  and  thus  reduce  this  PSYOP  imlnerability. 

Determination  of  Message  Content  and  the  Most  Effective  Communication 

Channels  , 

Writing  about  PSYOP  diuing  World  V^ar  II,  Daniel  Lemer  makes  the 
significant  point  that  the  development  of  PSYOP  themes  (message  con- 
tent) is  the  one  most  crucial  element  in  the  PSYt)P  process.  He  also  notes 
that  this  is  the  point  at  which  the  consideratiorts  of  policy,  intelligence, 
and  the  target  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the  use' of  available  media  and 
channels  of  communication.  Once  there  is  a clear  understanding  of  at- 
titudes and  PSYOP  vulnerabilities  for  definitive  targets,  and  with  the 
knowledge  of  policy  guidelines,  there  is  nothing'difficult  or  magical  about 
the  selection  of  thematic  content  for  PSYOP  messages.  Of  course,  with- 
out an  understanding  of  current  attitudes,  motivation,  and  actual  vul- 
nerabilities of  specific  issues,  thematic  content  could  be  very  mysterious. 

It  is  apparent  that  content  for  PSYOP  messages  must  meet  a triple 
test:  first,  it  must  be  consonant  with  PSYOP  policy  guidance;  next,  it 
should  support  one  or  more  significant  objectives  as  stated  in  the  PSYOP 
plan;  and,  finally,  it  should  be  based  on  as  accurate  an  assessment  of 
vulnerabilities  as  can  be  determined  by  scientific  analysis  and  evaluation 
of  target  information. 

It  is  obvious  that  PSYOP  messages  should  be  programed  over  com- 
munication channels  that  are  readily  available  to  the  audience.  It  is  a 
wasted  effort  to  prepare  extensive  and  varied  radio  programs  for  groups 
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in  areas  not  possessing  radio  receivers,  or  to  develop  large  quantities  of 
printed  matter  for  an  illiterate  audience.  Deciding  on  the  most  effective 
communication  channel  or  channels  to  reach  a PSYOP  target  is  an  impor- 
tant ana  critical  step  in  the  planning  of  PSYOP  programs.  There  is  no 
doubt  that,  in  many  environments,  PSYOP  is  more  than  a loudspeaker 
and  leaflet  opera  ion,  and  all  available  communication  channels  should  be 
considered  as  ^ fO?  options. 

The  first  rev^oirement,  therefore,  is  for  a scientific  analysis  of  current 
communication  patterns  for  the  target(s).  Some  of  the  questions  are:  (a) 
What  channels  arc  open?  (b)  What  media  are  credible?  (c)  What  media  are 
most  appropriate  to  the  thematic  content?  (d)  What  channels  are  capable 
of  reacting  to  appropriate  time  and  space  requirements?  It  should  be 
made  clear  that  a considerable  amount  of  current  data  is  required  to 
adequately  understand  the  various  communication  channels  and  the  pat- 
tern of  communication  for  PSYOP  targets. 

Measuring  the  Effect  of  PSYOP  Communications 

In  evaluating  the  effect  of  communication  programs,  consideration 
should  be  given  to  whether  the  concern  is  for  the  short  term,  long  term, 
or  institutional  (very  long  term)  effect.  As  stated  previously,  if  PS  fO? 
programs  are  to  be  accurately  measured,  information  is  required  from 
many  PSYOP  sources.  Also,  measurement  requires  the  use  of  a variety  of 
techniques,  depending,  of  course,  on  the  location,  importance,  and  size  of 
the  PSYOP  audience.  SpeJfic  data-gathering  techniques  for  determining 
the  impact  or  the  effect  of  PSYOP  communication  will  be  discussed  in 
subsequent  paragraphs. 

Measurement  can  be  quantitative,  qualitative,  or  textual.  Quanutative 
measurement  can  ba  based  on  the  number  of  prisoners,  defectors,  or 
refugees  who  came^in  during  the  reporting  period;  or  on  the  number  of 
hours  of  radio  or  loudspeaker  brondcasts;  or  on  the  number  of  leaflets 
disseminated.  The  second  and  third  measurements  are  production  indi- 
cators only  and  do  not  measure  the  true  effect  of  PSYOP  communica- 
tions in  restructuring  attitudes.  Even  the  first  set  of  criteria:  are  not 
necessarily  valid  indicators  of  PSYOP  effectiveness  because  it  is  neces- 
sary to  demonstrate  a relationship  between  the  PSYOP  media  output  and 
actions,  and  the  inflow  of  persons.  Qualitative  measurement  can  be  based 
on  specific  cases  of  measured  attitude  change.  Most  of  these  data  are 
obtained  from  verbal  accounts  gleaned  from  in-depth  interviews  or  sur- 
vey measurements  of  the  restructuring  of  attitudes.  In  addition,  textual 
or  content  analysis  can  be  used  to  obtain  PSYOP  effectiveness  clues  fi*om 
enemy  documents,  newspapers,  periodicals,  and  broadcast  monitoring 
reports,  among  others. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  focus  of  PSYOP  EEI  tor  an  insurgency 
environment  is  more  complex  than  obtaining  information  about  the 
“enemy  and  his  environment.”  PSYOP  targets  represent  a broad  spec- 
trum of  the  population,  and  the  exploitation  of  the  varied  targets  for 
PSYOP  programs  requires  considerable  technical  knowledge.  The  follow- 


ing  paragraphs  will  discuss  the  utilization  of  PSYOP  intelligence  in  the 
implementation  of  programs  and  the  essentially  technical  method  used  to 
exploit  major  PSYOP  information  sources.  The  following  discussion  of 
the  scientific  techniques  used  to  gather  data  from  PSYOP  information 
sources  will  expose  the  technical  nature  of  PSYOP  intelligence  require- 
ments. 

UTILIZATION  OF  PSYOP  INTELLIGENCE 

Target  Analysis  (The  Importance  of  Audience  Research)  * 

An  important  first  step,  in  both  commercial  communication  research 
and  psychological  operations,  is  to  understand  clearly  the  nature  of  the 
audience(s)  and  the  communication  patterns  related  to  those  audiences. 
This  is  accomplished  through  audience  research  or  target  analysis. 

The  spectrum  of  information  to  be  derived  from  audience  research  is 
very  wide.  Five  components  will  be  discussed.  First,  as  indicated  previ- 
ously, an  important  aspect  of  audience  research  is  concerned  with  the 
communication  pattern;  How  does  information  get  to  people?  Who  de- 
pend? on  radio  or  newspapers  or  other  individuals  fo^a  given  kind  of 
communication?  Who  listens  to  the  radio,  and  when?' Who  can  pick  up 
leaflets,  and  when?  Who  goes  to  the  movies?  Who  read  > magazines,  and 
what  kind?  Specifically,  audience  research  is  necessary  in  order  to  find 
out  what  channels  or  combinations  of  channels  to  use  for  a given  com- 
munication purpose. 

Audience  research  is  also  used  to  find  out  what  skills  an  audience  has  in 
reading  or  listening,  and  how  the  audience  is  likely  to  interpret  a given 
text,  illustration,  picture,  or  slogan.  This  kind  of  data  is  essential  so  that 
the  communicators  will  have  the  needed  information  to  encode  or  prepare 
messages  that  are  meaningful  to  the  various  PSYOP  targets. 

Another  important  point  is  that  audience  research  is  vitally  concerned 
with  the  credibility  of  information,  sources,  and  channels.  In  short,  what 
kind  of  messages  are  likely  to  be  believed,  accepted,  and  lead  to  the 
desired  action. 

In  addition,  PSYOP  media  programmers  require  a clear  understanding 
of  how  messages  are  understood  or  perceived,  what  part  individuals  and 
groups  play,  and  how  perception  g»ves  rise  to  the  restructuring  of  at- 
titudes and  eventually  a change  in  behavior.* 

Moreover,  audience  research  is  necessary  in  order  to  find  out  some- 
thing about  the  social  organization  of  the  audience,  that  is,  to  answer  such 
questions  as;  Who  are  the  opinion  leaders  (key  communicators)?  How  are 
decisions  on  a variety  of  significant  subjects  likely  to  be  made?  What  is 
the  role  of  the  primary  group  and  the  social  organization  in  the  communi- 
cation process?  This  information  is  needed,  specifically,  to  develop  a 
rational  communication  strategy  and  to  better  understand  what  use  to 
make  of  interpersonal  communication,  mass  communication,  and  mixed 
strategies  in  the  development  of  the  campaign. 
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It  is  very  important  in  attempting  persuasive  communication  to  really 
understand  the  attitudes  of  people  as  individuals  and  as  members  of  social 
groups.®  To  a degree.  Washington  research  can  provide  significant  data, 
but,  because  target  analysis  is  dynamic  and  should  be  based  on  the 
reality  of  “today’s  attitudes,”  the  answer  to  the  above  questions  cai.  be 
obtained  only  after  current  field  research. 

The  vital  importance  of  audience  research  is  clearly  stated  in  a docu- 
ment prepared  by  the  United  States  Military  Assistance  Command, 
Vietnam  (USMACV).  It  states  that; 

Adequate  audience  analysis  is  the  key  to  effective  psychological  operations  and  the 
basis  for  audience  analysis  is  a sound  responsive  intelligence  gathering  effort 
[emphasis  added].  Audience  analysis  provides  the  psyoperator  and  commander 
with  the  vulnerabilities  of  spedfic  tai^et  audiences;  susceptibilities  to  a variety  of 
PSYOP  appeals,  available  communication  channels.  With  this  information,  the  psy 
operator  can  develop  PSYOP  objectives.  [Author’s  note:  PSYOP  objectives  are 
provided  by  the  command'  the  “psy  operator"  develops  appropriate  themes  for 
media  implementation.]  ’ 

It  is  apparent  that  target  analysis  is  necessary  in  order  to  identify 
meaningfol  population  groups  and  subgroups  as  specific  PSYOP  targets. 
Furthermore,  target  analysis  provides  important  clues  to  the  attitudes  of 
the  selected  audiences  prior  to  exposure  to  PSYOP  messages.  In  addi- 
tion, it  is  important  because  it  provides  the  data  needed  to  anticipate 
what  resistance  might  be  met  to  communication  content  and  to  determine 
what  message  content  and  communication  strategy  might  be  most  mean- 
ingful and  effective.  In  sum,  target  analysis  (through  the  use  of  surveys 
and  other  data-gathering  techniques)  tends  to  bring  the  selected  targets 
closer  to  the  PSYOP  source,  for  example,  the  radio  scriptwriter,  the  man 
at  the  microphone,  the  artist  or  illustrator,  the  newspaper  copywriter  or 
leaflet  writer,  and,  of  course,  to  the  PSYOP  cadres,  "rhus,  it  is  evident 
that  audience  research  is  a broad  and  basic  requirement  of  PSYOP 
programs. 

Testing  of  Communication  Content 

The  need  for  testing  communication  content  before  the  message  is 
disseminated  is  clear:  After  the  message  leaves  the  channel,  iv  is  lost  to 
the  PSYOP  media  programmer  (the  source);  therefore,  ip  the  communi- 
cation process,  the  source  wants  to  know  whether  he  is  in  tune  with  his 
audience,  that  is,  if  his  messages  are  properly  understood  by  the  re- 
ceiver. 

In  testing  messages  it  is  important  to  check  the  respondent  for 
psychological  as  well  as  sociological  representativeness  (age,  sex,  occupa- 
tion, education,  and  so  forth).  These  two  items  should  not  be  confused. 
Prisoners  of  war,  for  example,  while  they  may  be  much  like  their  uncap- 
tured comrades  from  a sociological  point  of  view,  are  very  different  from 
them,  psychologically  speaking'.  They  are  relatively  safe  in  a prisoner- 
of-war  compound  and  no  longer  have  the  physical  fears  associated  with 
the  combat  area;  also,  they  are  no  longer  under  the  strict  influence  of 
their  political  officers  and  the  militate  primary  gr.wp  (squa'l  and  platoon). 


Cons*»quently,  the  fact  that  a persuasive  message,  directed  to  a hostile 
targetj  scores  high  on  an  initial  test  with  prisoners  of  war  or  defactors, 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  it  will  “bring  them  in.”  As  stated,  the 
social  environment  in  the  prisoner-of-war  camp  is  different  from  that  of 
the  target  area.  In  addition,  those  selected  for  testing  are  usually  neutral 
or  friendly  to  the  source;  they  are  not  in  a hostile  communication  envi- 
ronment; and  their  primary  group  will  usually  be  sympathetic  toward  the 
source.  Hence,  while  they  may  be  fair  subjects  for  testing  some  kinds  of 
communication  (that  is,  general  information  messages),  they  are  not 
suitable  for  testing  certain  persuasive  messages.  This  is  also  true  oi 
political  refugees. 

Alfred  de  Grazia,  who  made  a thorough  study  (1953)  of  target  analysis 
and  propaganda  media,  states  that: 

Although  frequently  useful  as  sources  of  intelligence  concerning  events  am’-  condi- 
tions in  areas  inaccessible  to  psychological  wanare,  the^  (POWs)  may  ..v.  .''are 
the  attitudes  and  temper  of  their  former  compatriots.  The  very  fact  jiat  they  chi  se 
to  flee,  and  are  now  situated  in  such  different  surroui'.dings  affects  thdr  perspec- 
tive and  reduces  their  value  as  pretest  subjects.® 

De  Grazia  also  stressed  that  in  testing  there  are  no  definitive  rules.  Each 
instance  is  unique,  and  before  an  estimate  can  be  made  of  the  reliability  of 
a proposed  test,  careful  consideration  must  be  given  to  the  nat'ire  of  the 
communication,  the  type  of  s'abjecvS  available,  and  the  overall  psychologi- 
cal atmosphere  in  which  the  test  is  to  be  conducted. 

The  following  paragraphs  will  disci^ss  some  techniques  that  are  used  to 
test  or  obtain  feedback  in  PSYOP  communications.  In  addition  to  testing, 
the  techniques  are  used  for  other  purpose.’  such  as  attitude  measure- 
ment. Four  techniques  will  be  discussed;  (aj  the  general  sample  survey, 
(b)  the  panel  as  a survey  tool,  (c)  the  in-depth  interv’ev.'.  and  (d)  informal 
media  testing  as  part  of  an  interrogation  or  interview. 


The  General  Sample  Survey 

The  sample  survey  is  perhaps  the  o:ie  best  systematk  method  for 
determining  effects  of  media  content.  It?  application  in  military  PSYO? 
is,  of  course,  limited  to  those  targets  that  are  accessible  to  the  surveyors. 
Certainly,  in  an  insurgency  environment,  this  technique  can  be-  used  mnre 
frequently  than  in  conventional  nulitary  siatations. 

The  sample  survey  is  usually  conducted  during  a>id  after  the  PSYOP 
can<paign.  By  asking  significant  questions  of  a relatively  small  s«mple  of 
persons,  scientifically  selected  to  insure  a certain  ropresentariveness,  tbs 
survey  can  obtain  highly  accurate  informatun  on  the  percentage  oi'  the 
audience  actually  reached  by  various  communication  channels,  «nd  hov; 
the  audience  is  'responding  to  the  ccmmu.iication.  The  purposes  of  the 
survey  tec'nnique  in  PSYOP  testing  are  to  determine  if  the  Messages  are 
undei-stood,  to  obtain  clues  abo-.  t the  credibility  of  conle-it,  to  decermire 
if  the  message  evokes  the  desh'ed  ®-esponse,  and  Sosliy,  tc  find  out 
whether  it  has  provoked  any  undesirable  effects 
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In  considering  the  use  of  surveys  in  an  insurgent  environment,  it  is 
pertinent  to  note  certain  observations  made  by  one  of  America’s  leading 
attitude  research  organizations.  In  its  introduction  to  a 1967  attitude 
survey  conducted  by  the  Center  for  Vietnamese  Studies,  this  firm  com- 
mented that  one  major  problem  would  be  respondent  suspicion  of  inter 
viewer  motives.  As  a result,  it  was  thought  respondents  might  alter  their 
answers.®  Such  data  can  either  be  taken  as  a direct  indication  of  the 
sample  population’s  attitudes  and  beliefs  or 

the  data  can  be  interpreted  comparadvely.  That  b,  the  m^ority  of  the  respon- 
uents  need  not  express  a partirular  attitude  for  it  u>  be  recardeo  ns  an  important 
fmdii'g.  Whether  a given  datum  is  n,ea!iinf^l  or  not  depends  in  part  on  the  degree 
of  support  derived  from  other  parts  of  the  same  study.  To  utilize  this  moie  modrst 
definition  of  the  study  is  to  say  that  the  findings  car  yiM  considerable  insight  into 
the  feeliiigs  o'  the  people  hut  will  provide  proiectable  information  cn  the  vihole 
popvloiwn  un'tlnn  faii  ly  broad  tolerance  limits. (Emphasis  ad'^ed.) 

Finally,  the  s^udy  concluded  that  the  interviews  did  constitute  an 
acceptable  reflection  of  reality.'* 

There  is  >io  doubt  tha';  there  are  many  problems  in  polling  overseas.  In 
some  countries,  it  is  not  feasible  to  go  into  the  countryside;  m others, 
especially  those  with  autocratic  governments,  the  populat’ou  is  afraid  to 
answer  aueotions,  telling  interviewers,  when  they  do  talk,  what  they 
think  their  government  wc’ild  like  to  hear  them  say.  ’’’he  best  clues  of  the 
extent  of  bias  aiC  to  oe  '''und  ir  the  survey  findings  vnemselves.  Thus,  for 
example,  there  have  been  surveys  taken  in  seinipolice  states  w'hich  re- 
vealea  montonously  regular  approval  of  all  government  actions  at  close  to 
the  95  percer,  1 level,  cleariy  suggesting  the  absence  of  freedom  of  expres- 
sion. 

Tne  United  j^siates  Information  Agency  is  pam&rily  responsible  for 
conducting  attitude  survey.?  overseas.  The  world  opinion  surveys  con- 
ducted by  USIA  are  e.specially  significant  to  PSYOP  communication. 
They  are  available  and  used  oy  other  agencies  of  the  government,  includ- 
ing the  Depanment.  of  State,  the  Agency  for  International  Development, 
the  Dtpartiaent  of  Defense,  and  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agcrcy.  The  surveys  cover  questions  from  basic  values  to  specific  reac- 
tions CO  pi’ograms,  media,  or  aerMties.  Interviewing  is  usually  done  by 
indigenous  perscnr.el,  sometimeo  by  locally  ran  public  opinion  organiza- 
tions, and  administered  by  contract  crofessionals  under  the  guidance  of 
USf  A stfff  personnel.  'Thomas  Sorenson  notes  that  a “confidential”  policy 
statement  spells  out  the  use  of  surveys  by  USIA  as  follows: 

We  use  tfte  vubfi';  opinion  poll  abroad,  ir,  concert  with  other  methods,  to  measure 
(1)  'uiderstanding  of  and  support  for  important  U.S.  polides  and  actions,  (2)  the 
standing  in  the  p-iblic  mind  of  to''  U.S.  compared  to  . . . ether  nations  with  res{)ect 
to  relative  -nilitary  power,  sdentific  orogress,  economic  growth,  and  the  like.  (3) 
attitudes  on  questions  and  personalities  ...  of  significance  to  this  country  in  the 
conduct  of  its  foreign  affairs,  (4)  toe  aspirations,  fears  and  prejudices  of  the  USIA 
tar^*t  audiences,  and  (5)  the  importance  and  credihiltfy  of  the  various  communi- 
cation*  media  in  different  countries  for  differen’  audiences.  '*  (Emphasis  added.) 


The  scientifically  planned  survey  is  an  important  tool  in  providing  data 
and  material  for  the  answers  to  PSYOP  EEI  and  in  testing  the  contents 
of  PSYOP  communications.  It  is  important,  however,  that  the  surveys  be 
programed  for  the  widest  variety  of  urban  rural  targets. 

It  is  apparent  that  use  of  sampling  procedures  and  implementation  of 
attitude  or  opinion  polls  requires  demographic  data  and  professional 
skills.  It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  essay  to  consider  the  tools  of  field 
research  and  the  spedfio  techniques  of  the  sample  survey. 

The  Panel  at  a Survey  Tool 

The  panel  is  a group  of  people  chosen  to  represent  in  a scientific  way 
some  larger  population  segment.  The  difference  between  the  panel  as  a 
testing  or  measuring  instrument  and  the  survsy  is  that  the  panel  involves 
interviewing  the  same  population  segment  not  just  once  but  repeatedly  at 
regular  intervals. 

This  technique  allows  for  the  gathering  of  a great  amount  of  relevant 
data,  and  provides  for  a better  comparison  of  long-run  and  short-run 
effects  on  rttitudes  and  behavior.  The  validity  of  the  results  is  highly 
dependent  on  the  scientific  selection  of  the  panel  to  insure  that  it  repre- 
sents a demographic  cross  section  of  the  target  or  targets.’®  For  example, 
the  requirement  might  be  for  a series  of  panels  that  scientifically  repre- 
sents the  msgor  social  groups  and  subgroups.  These  coxild  include  separate 
panels  for  communication  directed  to  urban  civilians,  rural  civilians, 
enemy  military  and  paramilitary  forces,  refugees,  and  the  like. 

The  survey  method  of  data  collection  requires  free  access  to  the  audi- 
ence, with  the  members  being  checked  for  psychological  representative- 
ness. That  is,  are  they  the  best  and  most  recent  sample  available  to 
represent  the  psychological  environment  of  the  target  audience?  It  also 
requires  skilled  handling  of  what  is  called  the  “interviewer  effect,”  that 
is,  biases  introduced  into  the  responses  of  the  panel  members  as  a result 
of  their  repeated  interviewing  and  consequent  heightened  awiireness  of 
the  issues. 

The  In~depth  Interview 

An  impoi-tant  technique  use  I to  obtain  PSYOP  intelligence,  che  in- 
depth  interview  is  primarily  used  for  post-testing  and  measuring  attitude 
change  and  effect.  Esseiitially,  the  in-depth  interviev/  is  an  outgrowth  of 
the  psychoanalytic  interview,  but  is  somewhat  more  directive,  and  of 
course  not  therapeutic  in  its  aim. 

During  World  War  II,  Dr.  Henry  V.  Dicks  (LTC,  Royal  British  Medical 
Corps)  was  the  first  military  psychiatrist  to  use  ii>depth  interviews  to 
support  PSYOP  programs.  As  in  the  psychoanalytic  interview,  the  objec- 
tive is  to  put  the  respondent  at  ease  and  get  him  to  express  himself  as 
freely  as  possible  on  the  subject  at  hnud.  If  the  interview  is  to  progress 
satisfectorily,  the  psychological  atmosphere  must  be  permissive,  and  tJie 
respondent  must  be  made  to  feel  that  nothing  he  says  will  be  “used 
against  him”  or  embarrass  him  in  any  way. 
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Yho  pi’orpose  of  the  in-depth  interview  is  to  g^ive  insights  into  the  deeper 
meanings  that  some  objects  ano,  events  hold  for  the  respondent  and  to 
c ariiy  the  psychological  process  and  mechanigms  by  whici»  these  mean- 
ings are  formed,  perpetuatea,  and  changed.  In  order  to  gain  insights  of 
tnis  kind  from  the  in-depth  interview,  the  interviewer  n.ust  possess 
considerable  psychological  sophistication  as  well  as  a good  grounding  in 
the  principles  of  modem  dynamic  psydidogy.  Clumsy  and  aimless  in- 
depth  interviewing  produces  nothing,  and  its  indiscriinmate  application 
fay  amateurs  can  result  in  more  confusion  than  insight. 

Informal  Kedia  Tetling' 

The  testing  techniques  discussed,  to  this  print,  are  very  sophisticated 
and  require  technical  knowledge  in  both  the  planning  and  implene.itation 
of  their  use.  Surveys  and  in-depth  interviews  should  be  methodically 
planned  and  tested  prior  to  implementation.  This  takes  time — something 
often  lacking  to  a P3YOP  programmer.  Often  an  immediate  test  or 
evaluation  of  a leaflet  or  other  item  of  communication  is  required.  There- 
fore, if  operational  pressures  do  not  permit  the  use  of  the  formal 
techniques  discussed  above,  the  PS'VOP  programmer  might  elect  to  test 
the  communication  informally  on: 

Members  of  his  local  national  staff,  or 

An  accidental  urban  or  rural  sample,  or 

Ail  accidental  sample  of  prisoners  or  returness,  or  on  all  three 

At  times,  informal  testing  or  evaluation  is  accomplished  after  a leaflet 
is  printed  and  distributed. 

One  respondent,  a 22-year-old  former  Viet  Cong  and  teacher  of  "poli- 
tics, culture,  and  indoctrination,”  made  the  following  significant  com- 
ments concerning  PSYOP  leaflets: 

I propose  that  you  use  suitable  terms  in  preparation  of  leaflets.  It  is  natural  that 
both  sides  try  to  abuse  each  other  but  -we  must  speak  ill  of  our  oppor.eni  in  an 
elegant  manner.  The  picture  must  adhere  to  the  truth  because  the  i eaJers  wli 
compare  them  with  reality.  If  tl.ev  find  out  that  the  leaflets  are  excessive,  they  will 
lose  confidence.  Most  of  the  men  from  North  Vietnam  have  a good  culture  and  *^heir 
general  education  level  is  equivalent  to  Junior  high  School,  therefore,  they  can 
make  a clear  cut  observation  and  analysis.  Thus  special  attention  must  be  paid  to 
the  text  as  well  as  to  the  pictures  in  .he  leaflet  and  efforts  made  to  adhere  to  the 
truth  as  far  as  possible.** 

This  kind  of  feedback,  obtained  during  an  interrogation  or  interview,  is 
useful  to  PSYOP  media  programmers.  As  noted  before,  however,  it  must 
be  considered  together  with  other  data.'® 

Measuring  the  Effects  of  Communication 

Variables 

Measuring  the  effects  of  PSYOP  communication  io,  of  course,  primarily 
of  interest  to  commanders,  planners,  and  communicators.  The  effect  of 
communication  is  directly  related  to  its  purpose.  It  is  difficult  to  learn  the 
effect  of  persuasive  communications,  especially  about  targets  in  hostile 
areas,  because,  apart  from  the  question  of  audience  accessibility,  media 
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2*'fects  are  so  diffuse  and  so  variable  in  character  that  they  defy  simple 
analysis  or  uniform  description.  A complete  inventory  of  the  prerequi- 
sites needed  to  measure  effects  of  PSYOP  programs  is  yet  to  be  formu- 
lated. In  this  regard,  de  Grazia  presents  some  idea  of  the  complexity: 

. . . .-^bponses  to  eomnunicalio.ns  may  be  specific  or  general  in  na>  are,  they  m..y  be 
of  short  or  long  duration,  they  may  be  of  high  or  low  intensity.  In  some  instances  a 
communication  may  produce  a significant  change  in  attitude  with  no  accompanying 
change  in  obsenable  behavior.  In  other  instances,  behavior  appears  to  change 
markedly  without  any  appreciable  change  in  attitudes  Some  intended  effects  may 
be  produced  in  some  people  by  carefully  planned  messages.  In  other  audiences,  the 
same  messages  may  produce  precisely  opposite  effects,  or  no  effects  at  all.  In 
short,  question  that  is  of  most  intcre.st  to  the  psychological  warfare  operator, 
namely,  that  as  to  the  target’s  intellectual  and  emotional  responses  to  his  mes- 
ssgts,  16  still  largely  unansivered  by  students  of  the  human  sciences.  (Emphasis 
added.) 

Although  assessment  is  difficult,  the  data-gathering  techniques  and 
procedures  discussed  in  the  previous  pai’agraphs  are  relevant  in  discover- 
ing vhether  communication  media  stimulated  behavior  or  had  a measura- 
ble effect  on  '•eslructuring  attitudes.  As  stated  previously,  it  is  important 
to  consider  attitudes  as  gradients  or  points  along  a continuous  scale. 

In  analyzing  the  effec*  of  PSYOP  communication  and  strategy,  there 
are  many  considerations.  A partial  list  of  the  variables  includes: 

a.  The  type  and  location  of  the  target 

b.  The  number  and  variety  cf  channels  open  to  the  target 

c.  The  degree  of  program  saturation  over  the  various  channels.  (It 
is  apparent  that  a PSYOP  campaign  that  is  given  unlimited 
media  support  and  money  is  likely  to  have  greater  impact  than  a 
limited  effort.) 

d.  The  degree  to  which  the  n.essages  conform  to  group  standards. 

The  techniques  discuSc.ed  in  regard  tc  target  analysis  and  communica- 
tion testing  aie  applicable  in  measuring  the  effect  of  PSYOP  programs. 
Where  possible,  a combination  of  data-gathering  techniques  should  be 
employed.  Some  social  psychologists  profess  that  it  is  rai  ?ly  possible  to 
predict  action  behavior  from  “paper  and  pencil”  (survey)  responses. 
However,  Samuel  Flowerman  maintains  that: 

since  all  measurenitnte.  even  in  the  physical  sciences,  are  indirect  measurements, 
we  commit  no  violence  to  scientific  .nethod  by  urging  additional  criteria  for  es- 
timating effectiveness  of  protu’.erance  propaganda.  . . . (Perhaps  effectiveness  in 
social  psychology  is  like  infinity  in  mathematics;  we  may  approach  it  but  never 
attain  it.'Yet  this  does  not  stop  us  from  making  prowess.) ....  We  can  accept  as 
evidence  the  satisfaction  of  a reasonable  number  and  kinds  of  criteria  of  effective- 
ness Such  rea.sordng  would  also  enable  us  to  make  better  comparisons  between 
two  different  sets  of  propaganda  symbols.” 


Criteria  of  Effectiveness 

Six  indicators  of  the  effectiveness  of  PSYOP  will  be  discussed. 

1.  Immediate  Recall.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  content  of  mes- 
sages that  are  immediately  recalled  is  more  effective  than  that  of  mes- 
sages that  are  not  recalled  (forgotten;. 

However,  it  appears  that  unfavorable  messages  as  well  as  highly 
favorable  messages  are  liable  to  be  remembered. 
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2.  Delayed  Recall.  Other  things  being  equal,  PSYOP  messages  that 
are  remembered  for  a long  time  after  exposure  are  more  effective;  usually 
the  longer  it  is  recalk  d the  more  effective  the  message. 

3.  P '•etition.  Other  things  being  equal,  messages  that  are  repeated 
to  otht . . ii,  e more  effecti  ve  than  those  that  are  not  so  repeated.  This  can 
be  developed  further  to  take  into  account  the  circumstances  of  repetition, 
the  number  and  kind  of  persons  repeating  the  message,  chains  of  repeti- 
tion, and  accuracy  of  repetition. 

4.  “Paper  and  Pencil”  Behavior  (Attitude  Surveys).  A significant 
measurement  of  the  effectiveness  of  PSYOP  messages  and  programs  can 
be  obtained  from  the  responses  to  well-constructed  questionnaires  (sur- 
veys) and  the  development  of  appropriate  scales  for  measuring  key  indi- 
cators of  attitudes.  For  example,  questions  pertaining  to  the  key  attitude 
indicators  would  be  included  in  a programed  survey  for  a particular  social 
group  or  geographical  area,  and  the  data  would  be  collected  prior  to  the 
initiation  of  the  PSYOP  program.  After  the  data  are  collected,  PSYOP 
target  and  effect  analysis  personnel  would  retrieve  the  data  on  the  at- 
titude indicators  and  it  would  be  indexed  according  to  an  appropriate 
scale.  This  would  represent  an  attitude  rating  prior  to  the  initiation  of  the 
PSYOP  prograni.  Subsequent  surveys  conducted  at  appropriate  intervals 
during  the  campaign  would  provide  information  about  the  progress  or 
lack  of  progress  concerning  attitude  change. 

5.  Physical  Response  to  a Message.  It  was  emphasized  that  the 
primary  purpo.se  of  PSYOP  is  to  influence  the  behavior  of  the  audience; 
therefore,  positive  audience  action  is  the  final  indicant  of  the  effectiveness 
of  PSYOP  communication.  When  specific  action,  such  as  writing  letters, 
voting,  or  defecting,  is  called  for,  and  takes  place,  then  the  effectiveness 
of  a given  item  of  communication  (or  campaign)  becomes  apparent,  al- 
though, of  course,  it  must  be  demonstrated  that  the  action  was  motivated 
by  the  message  and  not  by  some  other  factor  in  the  situation.  Sometimes, 
PSYOP  messages  serve  as  stimulants  for  future  action. 

6.  Content  Analysis.  Indicators  of  PSYOP  effectiveness  can  often  be 
obtained  from  a content  analysis  of  the  monitoring  of  radio  communica- 
tion, newspapers  and  other  publications,  captured  documents,  enemy 
propaganda,  and  in-depth  interviews  and  other  intelligence  reports. 

CONCLUSION 

In  .sum,  PSYOP  intelligence  is  vitally  important  to  the  development 
and  the  implementation  of  meaningful  PSYOP  programs.  It  is  used  to 
obtain  current  information  about  PSYOP  targets,  to  test  or  obtain  feed- 
back with  regard  to  message  content  and  format,  and  to  measure  the 
effect  of  PSYOP  messages  and  programs. 
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PSYOP  Intelligence  Requirements 

Initial  treatment  in  the  intelligence  portion  of  this  chapter  is  given  to 
intelligence  requirements  for  psychological  operations,  specifically,  the 
role  of  intelligence,  planning  requirements,  language  and  interpretation, 
and,  finally,  timeliness. 

The  role  of  intelligence  in  PSYOP  is  similar  to  the  overall  role  of 
intelligence  in  military  operaaons.  Although  conceptually  narrower — 
clearly,  PSYOP  intelligence  concerns  only  that  information  relevant  to 
PSYOP  and  excludes  all  other  military  intelligence — the  intelligence  po- 
tentially useful  for  effective  p..ychological  operations  covers  an  extremely 
wide  range  of  subject  matter,  probably  broader  than  that  useful  for  any 
other  military  task.  This  js  evidenced  by  the  £EI  for  PSYOP  intelligence. 

The  role  of  doctrine  and  policy  in  PSYOP  isitelligence  is  to  place  li.nits 
on  methods  or  sources,  or  to  provide  guidance  with  respect  to  the  utilisa- 
tion of  certain  methods  or  sources.  Doctrinal  constraints  are  important, 
but  our  involvement  in  Vietnam  clearly  indicates  that  more  emphasis 
needs  to  be  placed  upon  the  refinement  and  modification  of  doctrine  and 
policy  based  upon  e.xperience  in  the  field.  (See  Chapter  III.) 
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The  solution  of  the  language  usage  Problem  can  be  the  difference 
between  successful  and  unsuccessful  PSYOP  campaigns.  It  is  essential  to 
use  the  idicm  correctly.  (See  Chapter  V Ms^in  F.  Herz,  “Lessons 
From  VC/NVA  Propaganda,”  Chapter  V it  is  also  necessary  to  insure 
that  the  dialect  is  properly  selected  for  the  target  group.  The  context  of 
the  language  as  used  must  also  be  proper  in  the  minds  of  the  target 
audience.  The  role  of  research  in  assuring  these  factors  is  to  validate  the 
use  of  the  language,  idiom,  and  dialect.  Native  language  facility  on  the 
part  of  PSYOP  personnel  is  highly  desirable,  but  hardly  ever  exists; 
therefore  'he  use  of  interpreters  is  common.  There  are  many  problems 
associate^  with  utilization  of  such  an  intermediary,  among  which  are 
accuracy,  target  audience  perception  of  the  intermediary,  and  social 
position  of  the  intermediary. 

Timeliness  is  a major  factor  in  both  the  production  and  the  content  of 
intelligence.  While  old  data  are  not  necessary-,  invalid  data,  constant 
viplance  must  be  exercised  to  insure  that  changes  have  not  in  fact 
invalidated  intelligence  material.  For  many  categories  of  PSYOP 
intelligence-  -categories  relating  to  the  culture  and  economy  of  the  audi- 
ence, for  example — change  will  not  be  rapid. 

PSYOP  depends  upon  adequate  inteUigence.  Without  it,  adequate 
targeting,  choice  of  the  optional  channel  of  communications,  and  message 
selection  can  never  be  systematically  attained. 

PSYOP  ESSENTIAL  ELEMENTS  OF  INFORMATION* 


Bvthe  7th  PSYOP  Group 

This  enumeration  of  tke  PSYOP  EEI  analyzes  the  information  required  for  effective 

PSYOP  planning  and  comments  on  current  military  information  collection  activities 
relevant  to  psychological  operations. 

SUMMARY 

Psytl'.ological  operations  research  and  analysis  entails  three  major 
functions;  Analysis  of  thj  target  area;  propaganda  analysis;  and  evalua- 
lion  of  PSYOP  media  output  through  pre-testing  and  post-testing,  and 
determination  of  reactions  of  inhabitants  of  the  target  area.  Psychological 
operations  research  and  analysis  has  particular  information  requirements 
wh  ch  are  different  from  those  of  combat  and  tactical  intelligence.  Briefly, 
psj  chological  operations  intelligence  research  and  analysis  needs  to  know 
about  what  it  is  like  to  live  in  the  uu  get  areB,  about  all  aspects  of  life 
there  so  that  psychological  operations  media  output  (leaflets,  ladio  broad- 
i casts,  loudspeaker  broadcasts,  and  so  forth)  can  be  developed  which  are 
^ suitable  for  the  target  area.  This  particular  approach  requires  a large 
%amou-;*^  of  detailed  information  about  the  life  patterns  and  living  condi- 
^ons  of  people  in  various  occupations  and  social  levels  in  the  target  area. 

S''rom  “PSYOP  Inteliigcr.’e  Notes,"  No  62,  by  the  Target  Analysis  Section,  7ln  PSYOP 
p,  3 December  1968. 


ESSENTIAL  ELEMENTS  OF  INFORMATION 

At  present  information  collection  by  military  components  is  mostly 
centered  around  the  obtaining  and  reporting  of  information  about  strictly 
military  subjects.  Only  a small  part  of  this  kind  of  information  has  been 
found  satisfactory  for  use  in  support  of  psychological  operations.  This 
brief  I'de  tells  the  kinds  of  information  which  are  usefbl  m support  of 
psychi/iogical  operations.  The  following  is  a suggested  list  of  PSYOP 
essential  elements  of  information: 

Social  Organization-Composition  of  the  society  by  ethnic  group,  age, 
sex,  occupation,  role,  status,  and  so  forth.  Distribution  of  people  by 
occupation  and  ter  rorial  location  {that  is  urban,  towns,  villages).  The 
family  in  the  society.  Method  of  reckoning  kinship  in  the  society  (names  of 
relationships  used).  Social  stratification — levels,  ranks,  classes,  and  pre- 
rogatives, duties  and  privileges  of  each  social  level.  Tensions  between 
social  groups.  Methods  of  social  control.  Attitudes  of  each  class.  Suitable 
psychological  operations  messages,  themes,  and  techniques.  Best  deliv- 
ery techniques  for  psychological  operations  messages  for  each  group. 
Accessibility  of  each  group  to  PSYOP  media  output. 

Daily  Routine. Specify  in  detail  all  activities  performed  by  a person  on 
normal  work  days  and  on  special  days,  giving  approximate  timetable, 
including  the  hours  for  rising  and  retiring,  beginning  and  ending  work, 
preparing  and  taking  meals,  time  spent  in  recreation,  meetings,  shop- 
ping, cooking,  washing,  cleaning  and  conversation.  Include  seasonal  vari- 
ations, tor  example,  the  farmer’s  year  may  be  broken  down  into  the 
periods  of  preparation  of  fields,  planting,  growing  season,  harvesting, 
and  the  off  season.  Different  routines  for  people  in  various  occupations 
such  as  fanners,  factory  workers,  miners,  school  children,  army  person- 
nel, government  workers,  and  administrative  personnel  at  various  levels; 
men,  women,  and  children  may  have  different  patterns. 

Habitual  Customs.  Habits  in  the  individual’s  household  with  regard  to 
food,  sleep,  bodily  functions  and  cleanliness,  and  all  forms  of  normal  or 
customary  behavior.  Gestures.  Postures.  Bodily  positions. 

Etiquette  Standards  of  behavior  and  actual  or  normal  behavior  in 
relations  between  individuals,  including  with  other  members  of  the  farm 
household  and  vll'age,  fellow  factory  workers,  officials  in  higher  posi- 
tions and  the  like,  in.-lade  salutations,  forms  of  address,  special  ges- 
tures. rules  of  hospit^ility,  and  politeness  toward  others  in  accordance 
with  rank,  age,  sex,  and  lelationship.  Special  forms  of  behavior  and 
troatn  env,  of  oigher  officiuls,  old  people,  children,  fellow  workers. 

Tn  imng  and  Education.  Treatment  and  training  of  children.  Children’s 
.rtivitifcs.  Nurseries,  kindergartens,  primary,  and  secondary  schools- 
of  atltndance.  activities,  ->ubjects,  text  books,  and  other  pertinent 
matters.  Acqu.sition  of  traditioj  al  cultural  patterns.  Training  in  bodily 
hab.w®  posi  ir  s,  language.  Man  f ^stations  of  fear,  anxiety,  and  affection 
in  cb.'idren,  and  how  handled  by  ‘.dults. 
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Life  Cycle  of  lr,^’''>ndvxils.  Conception,  contraception,  pregnancy,  abor- 
tion, birth,  infanticide,  suckling,  and  naming.  Childhood.  Puberty. 
Adolescence.  Sexual  practices — ^including  normal  patterns  and  develop- 
ment, deviations  from  normal  dfcV5Js.;;'ment,  frigidity,  impotence,  bestial- 
ity, prostitution.  Courtship.  Age  at  ma.  -L  :re.  Betrothal.  Types  of  mar- 
riages and  ceremonies.  Divorce.  Adulthood.  Old  age.  Death.  Suicide. 
Burial  technique  and  disposal  of  the  dead,  including  normal  deaths,  dead 
from  epidemics,  soldiers  in  war,  enemy  soldiers,  infants,  and  other  re- 
lated matters.  Ceremonies  held  at  various  stages  of  life  cycle,  including 
birth,  transition  from  puberty  to  adulthood,  marriage,  attainment  of  old 
age  (for  example,  60th  birthday  in  Korea),  death,  burial,  and  post-burial. 

Political  Organization.  Systems  and  types  of  government  at  national, 
regional,  provincial,  township,  and  village  levels.  Political  leadership  and 
organixations  at  all  levels.  Prerogatives  of  leaders,  special  treatment. 
Obligations  of  leaders.  Councils.  Quasi-political  associations,  units,  and 
organizations.  Crime,  law,  and  justice. 

Economic  Organization.  Property.  Types  of  property  (real  estate, 
household  and  occupational  equipment,  personal  effects,  ritual  objects, 
foodstuffs,  livestock).  Rights  to  utilization  of  property.  Inheritance.  Land 
tenure.  Production  (industry,  trade,  agriculture,  herding,  fishing,  hunt- 
ing, and  collecting).  Seasonal  variations  of  production.  Participants  in 
production.  Complaints  and  stresses  of  people  engaged  in  production. 
Organization  of  work.  Distribution  of  products  of  the  various  forms  of 
production.  Stores  and  shops  at  all  levels.  Availability  and  scarcity  of  food 
and  consumer  goods.  Stocks  and  prices  of  goods.  Farmers  narkets. 
Monetary  system.  Remuneration  for  labor.  Consumption  of  items  pro- 
duced, for  instance,  final  uses.  Rationing  systems.  Attitudes  of  people  to 
all  of  above. 

Ideological  and  Religious  Beliefs  and  Practices.  Beliefs  about  men  and 
about  the  supernatural.  Ceremonies,  rituals,  meetings,  and  detailed  de- 
scription of  proceedings.  Sacred  or  venerated  objects.  Culture  heroes. 
Myths.  Religious  organizations  and  societies.  Secret  societies.  Beliefs 
associated  with  warfare. 

Knowledge.  Methods  of  recording  and  communications  (writing  sys- 
tems, languages,  dialects,  tape  recorders,  shorthand  systems,  motion 
pictures,  photography).  Methods  of  o'  iting  and  reckoning.  Measures  of 
weights,  distance,  surface,  capacity,  .one,  and  value.  Seasons,  weather, 
and  climate.  History  and  myths.  Culture  heroes.  Stories,  songs,  and 
sayings. 

CommunicaHov.jf.  TV  and  radio  communications  (numbers  and  types  of 
broadcasting  facilities),  numbers,  types,  and  distribution  of  receivers. 
Wire-diffusion  systems.  Publishing  of  books,  magazines,  of  newspsq^ers 
and  their  distribution.  Literacy.  Availability  of  foreign  language  pub- 
lished materials.  Motion  picture  industry  (languages,  types  of  films,  and 
distribution).  Languages  and  types  of  recorded  materials.  Public  infor- 
mation organizations  in  ai'ea  and  content  of  media.  Censorship.  Attitude, 
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reaction,  and  credibility  of  people  to  indigenous  public  information.  Dis- 
tribution of  non-indigenous  propaganda  materials  (leaflets,  radio  broad- 
casts, and  loudspeaker  broadcasts).  Attitude,  reaction,  and  credibility 
among  local  people.  Numbers  of  people  who  listen  to  or  see  non- 
indigenous  propaganda.  Word-of-mouth  communication  and  gossip  sys- 
tems. Meetings,  speech  making,  and  other  modes  of  information  dis- 
semination. Postal  system.  Telephone  system.  Telegraph  and  teletype 
systems. 

Person Care  and  Decoration.  Cleanliness.  Perfumes.  Sanitation. 
Personal  apperar.ee  (.hair-dressing,  nails,  teeth,  cosmetics,  tattoos, 
clothing,  pereonal  ornaments,  recognition  marks,  and  visible  symbols  of 
rank,  emblems  and  badges,  membership  in  organizations,  status). 

Housing.  Patterns  of  housing  in  cities,  towns,  and  villages.  Description 
of  interiors  and  exteriors  of  houses.  Lists  of  and  placement  of  all  objects 
found  in  each  room  and  in  and  around  houses.  Functions  of  each  room  of  a 
house  or  apartment  and  facilities  near  the  dwelling.  Ownership  of  houses. 
Who  lives  in  houses — family  relationship.  Assignment  of  houses.  Ar- 
rangement of  houses  in  villages.  Other  structures  in  villages.  Urban 
dwellings— houses,  apartments,  and  rooms.  Relation  of  dwelling  to  place 
of  employment.  Shortage  of  houses.  Attitude  of  people  to  housing. 

Food.  Foods  and  their  preparation.  Seasonal  variations.  Availability  of 
food  and  drink.  Preservation  and  storage  of  food.  Cooking  techniques. 
Nature  and  times  of  all  meals.  Condiments.  Special  customs.  Rationing  of 
food.  Forbidden  food.  Food  preferences.  Water  and  other  liquids 
consumed — source,  availability,  and  preparation.  Stimulants  and  narco- 
tics. Attitudes  of  the  people  relating  to  all  of  the  above. 

Travel  and  Transportation.  Modes  of  travel  and  transportation.  Vehi- 
cles. Routes  and  roads.  Restrictions  and  documentation  related  to  travel 
and  transportation.  Resettlement  of.population.  Migration. 

The  Arts.  Drawing,  painting,  sculpture,  music,  musical  instruments, 
dancing,  singing,  literature,  poetry,  drama,  games,  and  amusements. 
Descriptions  of  the  preceding.  When  and  where  do  they  take  place? 
Sponsorship  of  such  activities. 

Health  and  Sanitation.  Medical  Practices.  Modern  and  traditional  med- 
ical techniques.  Personal  hygiene.  Training  of  practitioners.  Medical  or- 
ganization and  system.  Availability  of  medical  service  and  supplies  at  all 
levels.  Attitude  and  reaction  of  people  to  medical  services. 

THE  NVA  SOLDIER  IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM  AS  A PSYOP  TARGET" 
By  the  JUSPAO  Planning  Office 

The  presence  of  soldiers  in  a country  other  than  thai  of  their  origin,  even  when  this  country 
of  deployment  has  had  a long  history  of  close  cultural  contact  with  their  country  of  origin, 

offers  a variety  of  themes  to  PSYOP  unavailable  for  use  against  indigenous  forces. 


‘Excerpts  from  PSYOPS  POLICY,  No  59,  20  *-'ebn>ary  1968  JUSPAO  Planning  Office, 
Saigon,  Republic  of  Vietnam. 


-5*  PROBLEM 

= :.  To  fccus  PSYOP  more  effec.ively  on  the  North  Vietnamese  Army 

4 (NVA)  soldier  in  South  Vietnam;  devise  surrender  or  defection  appeals 

for  dissemination  to  NVA  units  in  South  Vietnam  (SVN);  and  provide 
field  personnel  with  information  on  the  most  recent  vulnerabilities  and 
deterrents  to  surrender  or  defection  in  the  psychological  makeup  of  the 
NVA  soldier. 

E > 3CUSSION 

The  North  Vietnamese  soldier  in  South  Vietnam  presents  a particu- 
larly difficult  target  for  GVN/US  PSYOP  aimed  at  inducing  surrender  or 
defection.  He  has  a relatively  high  state  of  isidoctrination,  reinforced  by  a 
range  of  psychological  controls  wielded  by  the  cadre  which  include  self- 
criticism  sessions,  the  three-man  cell,  and  the  endless  repetition  of  com- 
munist themes.  A contributory  reason  for  the  resistance  of  the  NVA 
soldier  to  Chieu  Hoi  inducements  is  that  unlike  the  Viet  Cong,  defection 
for  most  does  not  hold  the  promise  of  an  early  family  reunion. 

Moreover,  unlike  the  VC  guein’ila  who  may  be  a teenager  conscripted 
from  his  hamlet  environment  by  VC  “recruiters”  and  sent  into  battle 
without  much  party  schooling  and  political  indoctrination,  the  NVA  sol- 
dier is  the  product  of  a closed,  to'  'litarian  society,  subjected  to  com- 
munist indoctrination  from  his  earliest  school  days.  This  makes  him  more 
resistant  as  a PSYOP  target.  Unlike  the  VC  he  finds  himself  fighting  in  a 
region  unfamiliar  and  semi-antagonistic  to  him,  usually  in  relatively  unin- 
habited areas  and  with  little  chance  for  contact  with  the  civilian  popula- 
tion. 

There  are  three  options  that  should  be  pointed  out  to  him  in  US/GVN 
PSYOP  messages; 

The  first  is  to  rally,  take  advantage  of  the  Chieu  Hj>s  p^ogrem  and  in 
short  order  become  a free  citizen  of  the  RVN.  (Until  further  notice,  only 
defection  appeals  as  outlined  in  PSYOP  Policy  #57  of  8 Fab  are  (,0  be 
* observed.) 

; Second  is  to  surrender  as  a prisoner  of  war  and  await  repatriation  at 

I the  end  of  the  war  in  the  safety  and  relative  comfort  of  a prisoner  of  war 

i camp. 

/ As  a third  alternative,  until  the  opportunity  of  either  rallying  or 

i surrendering  may  present  itself,  NVA  soldiers  should  be  counseled  to 

I devote  all  their  efforts  to  individual  survival  rather  than  getting  killed  or 

maimed  for  an  unjust  cause.  Malingering,  the  avoidance  of  risks,  passive 
resistance  to  the  exhortations  of  the  cadre  should  be  stressed  as  a way  to 
survive  the  war.  Even  a partial  success  in  this  PSYOP  effort  will  con- 
tribute to  shortening  the  war  by  reducing  the  combat  effectiveness  of 
NVA  units. 

/ While  a decision  to  rally  will  be  personally  more  advantageous  to  the 

I individual,  it  may  involve  too  direct  a renunciation  of  country,  family  and 

I all  past  training  to  form  the  substance  of  a viable  PSYOP  appeal  in  every 
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instance.  Whichever  of  the  alternatives  are  offered  to  NVA  soldiers  in 
our  PSYOP  messages,  the  vulnerabilities  which  they  exploit  remain  the 
same., 


The  NVA  as  a PSYOP  Target 

....  The  most  recent  study  shows  that  the  age  of  infiltrators  has 
dropped  significantly.  Prior  to  1966,  the  most  frequent  age  at  infiltration 
was  22  years,  with  a lesser  age  peak  for  cadre  at  25.  By  mid-1%7  the  age 
distribution  had  changed  to  a very  sharp  concentration  at  19  with  a much 
lesser  age  peak  (again  cadre)  at  26  years.  Further  age  drops  are  indi- 
cated. For  instance,  prisoners  captured  in  July  1967  stated  that  60  NVA 
replacements  received  by  the  battalion  in  June  had  all  been  16  or  17  years 
old.  Moreover,  the  composition  of  the  NVA  force  has  undergone  a change 
from  a majority  of  volunteers  to  over  70  percent  draftees  or  former 
servicemen  recalled  t • uty. 

There  is  also  some  indication  that  soldiers  with  relatives  in  the  South 
were  included  for  the  first  time  among  the  infiltrators,  by  mid-1967, 
although  no  estimate  of  their  number  is  available.  Previously,  the  NVA 
avoided  sending  to  the  South  men  whose  immediate  families  regrouped  to 
the  South  in  1954. 

These  factors  would  appear  to  reduce  to  some  degree  the  responsiv* 
ness  of  the  latest  NVA  infiltrators  to  cadre  propaganda  and  provide 
greater  opportunity  for  exploitation  of  vulnerabilities  by  US/GVN 
PSYOP  techniques. 

VulnerabUitUs 


*s 


The  vulnerabilities  themselves  have  not  changed  significantly  over  the 
past  two  years  but  they  may  have  been  intensified  somewhat  due  to  the 
change  in  the  makeup  of  the  force. 

Separation  from  families,  the  hardships  of  infiltrations,  fear  of  allied 
arms,  and  perhaps  most  significantly,  the  contrast  between  what  they 
have  been  told  by  the  cadre  and  what  they  experience  themselves,  are 
major  exploitable  weaknesses.  For  example; 

NVA  soldiers,  told  that  most  of  South  Viet  Nam  is  already  “liber- 
ated," come  South  and  find  that  they  must  hide  in  the  jungle  and  are 
stalked  continuously  by  the  heavy  weapons  of  their  adversaries. 

They  have  been  told  by  the  cadre  that  the  side  which  controls  the 
people  will  win  the  war  and  that  the  VC  have  already  won  the  support  of 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  people  and  control  four-fifths  of  the  land.  But 
instead  of  being  svelcomed  by  the  people,  NVA  soldiers  find  that  they 
must  live  in  hiding,  cut  off  from  the  people,  who  are  sullen  and  seek  to 
avoid  contact  with  them,  the  recent  NVA-VC  Tet  offensive,  which  failed 
in  its  aim  to  induce  a general  uprising,  reinforces  this  vulnerability. 

They  have  been  force-fed  in  training  and  throughout  the  con.stant 
indoctrination  sessions  with  tales  of  NVA/VC  victories  and  GVN/U.S. 
defeats.  According  to  the  cadre,  Americans  have  low  morale  and  fighting 
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skill,  cannot  stand  the  climate,  think  only  of  going  home.  ARVN  troops 
are  reported  Lo  be  poor  fighters  who  are  despised  by  the  people.  In  the 
face  of  these  optimistic  forecasts,  NVA  soldiers  find  that  they  are  sub- 
jected to  incessant  pounding  and  that  the  VC  units  to  wh'ch  they  are 
attached  or  with  which  they  operate  are  forever  withdrawing  fror  i areas 
or  hiding  >n  the  jungle. 

Th-y  are  Wd  that  the  Americans,  like  the  French  befor"  them,  have 
enslaved  the  people,  who  are  living  in  misery,  exploited  by  the  colo- 
nialists and  the  landlord  class.  These  are  the  lackeys  of  the  Americans 
and  compose  the  puppet  government  in  Saigon.  Instead,  on  the  rare 
occasions  that  NVA  troops  come  in  contact  with  the  civilian  population, 
they  find  them  relatively  well  off,  in  possession  of  more  material  goods 
than  are  available  in  the  North,  and  not  interested  in  being  ‘liberated.’ 
Though  US/GVN  media  messages  are  in  pail  discounted  because  of  the 
training  and  indoctrinaf*>’'-  NVA  soldiers,  our  PSYOP  products  with 
which  they  come  into  c casn> mi  contact  ''leaflets,  radio  broadcasts,  post- 
ers) may  also  give  them  pause  for  thought  if  they  project  convincingly  an 
image  of  SVN  well-being  and  confidence. 

The  party’s  concern  for  the  soldiers  is  a standard  indoctiination  topic, 
the  gist  being  that  the  partj  and  the  country  are  proud  of  the  fighter  who 
will  be  given  a hero's  welcome  when  he  returns  after  the  Americans  are 
driven  out,  or  if  wounded  along  the  way,  he  will  be  well  taken  care  of,  or  if 
killed  in  battle,  he  will  die  a hero’s  death  and  will  be  buried  with  honor 
and  live  forever  in  the  grateful  memory  of  his  countrymen.  But  NVA 
soldiers  fear  that  they  will  get  Utile  care  if  wounded,  might  even  be  left 
behind  on  the  battlefield,  and  if  killed,  might  be  hastily  buned  in  un- 
marked graves,  which  their  families  will  never  find.  They  have  this  fear 
because  they  know  that  this  is  what  happened  to  some  of  their  comrades, 
contrary  to  what  they  had  been  taught  to  expect. 

There  is  almost  no  mail  connection  with  their  families  in  the  North. 
While  several  years  ago  letters  could  be  sent  to  immediate  families 
without  limitation,  latest  interrogaiions  state  that  only  one  letter  on  a 
single  sheet  can  be  sent  North  every  six  months,  and  mail  from  the 
families  is  similarly  sparse,  censored,  and  uncommunicative.  This  depri- 
vation is  intensely  felc  by  the  soldiers,  most  of  whom  despair  of  ever 
seeing  their  families  again. 

Deterrents 

The  endless  repetition  of  ihc  same  communist  themes  by  the  cadre,  by 
official  publications  and  training  documents,,  and  in  the  cadre-manageii 
self-criticism  sessions  sets  up  near  automatic  responses  along  the  lines 
desired  by  the  party,  irrespective  of  objective  reality..  Because  of  this 
pattern,  there  is  a tendency  to  reject  Allied  arguments  out  of  hand.  It  is 
hard  to  break  through  to  the  NVA  soldier  with  PSYOP  messages  because 
of  thi.s  mental  conditioning. 

The  capability  of  the  party  cadre  lo  instill  a spirit  of  self-sacrifice  in 


the  mind‘d  of  the  troops  is  another  of  the  strengths  of  its  propaganda.  To 
endure  hardships,  to  be  wounded  or  die  for  the  just  cause  and  live  iorever 
in  the  memory  of  the  people  as  a hero  of  the  revolution  is  a potent  theme 
in  talking  to  the  young.  By  the  time  the  trail  and  the  hardships  in  the 
South  have  ground  them  down,  they  go  on  automatically.  Each  successive 
disillusionment  alienates  them  further  from  t.he  cauf  e,  but  these  doubts 
cannot  be  expressed  to  anyone,  and  with  all  the  suffering  and  blood 
spilled  for  the  cause,  it  is  difficult  for  an  NVA  member  to  rationalize 
himself  i«to  defection. 

A powerful  cohesive  element  is  the  three  man  cell  system  present 
throughout  the  NVA,  by  which  political  and  disciplinary  control  is  main- 
tained. Though  detested  as  a device  to  prove  the  cadre  right  most  of  the 
time.,  it  serves  the  function  of  letting  offi  steam,  improving  survival 
chances  in  combat,  and  responding  to  emotional  needs  a.s  a lend  of  family 
substitute.  But  just  as  in  the  family  group  in  a totalitarian  state,  inner- 
most thoughts  are  kept  to  oneself. 

Conc/'Mwn 

t\Tiile  vulnerabilities  among  the  N\'A  in  South  Yhi  Nam  appear  to  be 
on  the  increase,  units  continue  to  show  a remarkable  degree  of  cohesion, 
largely  due  to  the  psychological  controls  and  continuous  group  the'^pv 
(cell  system,  self-criticism  sessu-ns)  to  which  they  are  jxpos^  h However, 
according  to  the  avaiLble  evidence,  NVA  units  and  individual  infiltrators 
are  now  younger  and  less  conditioned  than  ever  before.  The  etfects  of  war 
weariness,  disenchantment,  and  the  nagging  deprivations  on  these  Jess 
seasoned  troops  should  serve  to  make  them  a n^re  p'omising  PT-YOP 
target  tnan  in  the  past. 

GUIDANCE 

In  devising  a PSYOP  pioenm  aimed  at  NVA  units  and  individual 
NVA  infiltrators,  both  the  elements  oi  cohesion  and  the  psychological 
vulnerabiiitic"  of  the  targe-,  audience  will  have  be  taken  into  account. 
Whittling  ".way  at  the  'ndoctrinated  respons.;  might  be  less  productive  in 
the  short  run  than  exploiting  obvious  vulnerabilitie,«,  but  in  the  long  run  a 
weakening  of  the  soldiers’  psychological  defense-,,  laboriously  built  by  the 
cadre,  may  cause  their  entit-e  world  view  to  crumble.  At  any  rate  our 
approach  ohould  be  in  tandem  We  deal  here  with  tne  coheeive  elements 
first,  as  th»y  are  ha»  de»-  to  tackle. 

Axtecking  Elementa  of  CoWesion 

The  endless  repetitions  of  communist  themes  of  colonial  oppression, 
liberation  and  revolutionaiy  duty  must  be  countered  by  patient, 
reasoned,  and  repetitive  efforts  to  explain  American  policies  and  inten- 
tions in  Vietnam  siruply  and  convincingly.  That  we  seek  no  colonial 
status,  no  bases  or  special  privileges,  that  we  have  solemnly  stated  we 
will  withdraw  when  the  Vietnamese  people  themselves  have  had  a chance 
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to  decide  their  own  future  without  foreign  pressure  or  interference,  that 
the  people  of  South  Viet  Nam  need  no  liberation,  that  they  are  already 
free,  with  institutions  chosen  by  majority  rule,  these  are  the  points  that 
need  to  be  made  continuously  and  persuasively. 

The  myth  of  cadre  and  party  infallibility  must  be  attacked  over  and 
over  again  by  contrasting  word  with  deed  or  fact.  We  must  ask  insistently 
whether  the  NVA  soldier  knows  the  real  purpose  of  the  three-man  cell 
and  the  constant  self-criticism  sessions,  namely  to  make  nim  into  a tool  of ' 
his  leaders  and  trick  him  into  casting  aside  those  doubts  and  hopes  that  do 
not  correspond  with  the  aims  of  the  party.  We  must  reassure  him  that  his 
doubts  and  hopes  are  right  that  they  are  shared  secretly  by  a majority  of 
his  comrades  and  openly  by  most  of  the  world,  and  that  the  goals  of  the 
party  are  wong,  disruptive  of  harmony,  destructive  of  family  life,  cruel, 
unjust,  and  therefore  doomed  to  failure. 

We  must  counter  the  mental  conditioning  against  suirender  or  defec- 
tion as  a dishonorable  act  and  the  concomitant  fear  of  mistreatment  at 
GVN/U.S.  hands,  which  have  been  drilled  into  NVA  troops  by  their 
cadre.  To  do  this  effectively,  we  r lUst  provide  potential  ralliers  both  with 
a framework  of  sound  rationalizations  and  detailed  instructions  on  giving 
up  the  fight.  We  must  persuade  the  NVA  soldier  that  to  surrender  or 
rally  will  be  neither  dishonorable  nor  personally  detrimental  to  him,  on 
the  contrary,  ihat  ending  the  bloodshed  and  suffering  both  individually 
and  collectively,  can  only  benefit  the  Vietnamese  people. 

Attacking  Vulnerabiiities 

....  The  vulnerabilities  to  be  exploited  are  covered  in  some  detJiil  by 
the  individual  themes  given  below.  In  general  they  include  sepa-ation 
from  families,  lack  of  mail,  the  daily  hardships  and  risks  which  are 
particularly  harsh  on  the  unseasoned  young  troops  now  being  brought 
into  battle,  poor  or  nonexistent  medical  care,  and  the  wide  contrasts 
between  what  they  are  taught  to  believe  by  the  cadre  and  what  they 
experience  or  see  for  themselves. 

Now  that  there  are  'ndications  that  soldiers  with  relatives  in  the  South 
are  beginning  to  appea;*  among  '^he  infiltrators,  our  range  of  PSYOP 
appeals  should  include  some  messages  assuring  reunion  with  these  family 
members.  A conceited  effort  should  be  made  to  identify  NVA  Hoi  Chanh 
with  relatives  in  the  South  and  to  obtain  family  reunion  photos  for  use 
with  these  leaflets. 

Different  approaches  should  be  used  for  PSYOP  messages  along  the 
infiltration  route  and  those  to  NVA  units  within  the  RVN..  Trail  leaflets 
might  suggest  ways  to  avoid  service  such  as  symptoms  of  grave  sickness, 
straggling  and  desertion  while  still  in  North  Vietnam. 

THEMES 

Attacking  Vulnerabilities 

Sympathize  with  the  NVA  soldier  on  the  hardships  he  must  undergo  in 
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the  South,  give  him  credit  for  his  courage  and  steadfastness,  but  prove  to 
him  that  he  has  been  misled,  that  the  cause  for  which  he  is  fighting  is  not 
just  and  not  deserving  the  sacrifice  of  his  young  manhood.  Couple  with 
Chieu  Hoi  message. 

:|e  4t  ♦ 

Illustrate  that  NVA  forces  in  the  ItVN  face  a formidable  Republic  of 
Vietnam  Air  Force  (RVNAF)  defense  force,  highly  motivated  because 
they  are  not  attacking  anyone  else’s  territory  but  defending  their  own, 
equipped  with  the  most  modem  weapons,  aided  by  the  most  powerful 
nation  in  the  world  in  an  unbeatable  combination.  To  avoid  the  death  or 
mutilation  which  will  become  inevitable  the  longer  he  remains  with  the 
NVA  or  VC,  offer  the  NVA  soldier  the  advantages  of  the  Chieu  Hoi 
program. 

i|c  4(  4c  « 

Convey  as  often  and  as  persuasively  as  possible  the  story  of  defeats 
suffered  by  NVA  units  in  South  Vietnam.  Give  credible  details  of  these 
defeats  and  ask  the  recipient  of  the  leaflet  to  reflect  on  his  own  whether  or 
not  the  cadre  are  lying  to  him.  Again,  couple  with  sunender  or  Chieu  Hoi 
appeals. 

In  case  NVA  soldiers  do  not  have  the  opportunity  to  surrender  or  rally 
in  the  heat  of  battle,  suggest  chat  they  permit  themselves  to  be  captured 
and  provide  full  information  on  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  by  the 
GVN , including  scrupulous  observance  of  the  Geneva  Convention,  ample 
food  and  medical  care,  educational  and  sports  programs,  mail  privileges. 
Red  Cross  inspections  and  gifts,  and  eventual  repatriation. 

Remind  NVA  soldiers  that  they  are  wasting  the  best  yeai-s  of  their 
lives  away  from  families  and  friends  in  North  Vietnam.  Recall  that  the 
Prsi  NVA  infiltrators  were  told  in  1963  that  South  Vietnam  would  be 
' liberated”  in  that  year.  Pose  the  question  of  whether  their  sacrifice  is 
justified  and  offer  the  Chieu  Hoi  program  as  an  alternative. 

% l|(  7 

Sympathize  with  the  NVA  soldiers’  lack  of  working  mail  communica- 
tion with  their  close  families  back  home.  Pose  the  question  of  whether  the 
cadres  do  not  want  to  keep  them  isolated  from  the  world  in  order  to  shut 
out  all  unfavorable  news  and  control  them  even  more  completeij’.  Talk 
knowledgeably  about  their  worry  couceming  the  safety  of  relatives  in  the 
north,  reiterate  that  only  military  targets  are  bombed  by  U.S.  planes  to 
make  NVN  stop  its  inva'jion  of  the  South,  but  that  *he  U.S.  is  cognizant 
that  civilians  living  or  working  near  military  objeccr.  es  may  inadvert- 
ently suffer.  State  that  their  decision  to  rally  or  lo  g ;t  captured  is  an 
honorable  way  to  shorten  this  bloody  internecine  wa  . 

4c  4i  4c  4c  4^ 

Daring  future  Tet  seasons,  utilize  photos  of  ex-NVA  soldiers 

enjoying  life  with  a family  in  the  South,  grouped  around  a festive  Tet 
table.  Point  up  the  complete  disregard  of  the  NVA/VC  for  Tet  and  its 
meaning  as  seen  in  the  treacherous  1968  Tet  offensive.  The  special  family 
significance  of  Tet  continues  to  have  a hold  on  the  emotions  of  NVA 
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members,  and  its  celebration  in  the  free  South  should  be  stressed.  Offer 
the  Chieu  Hoi  program  as  their  way  to  a brighter  future. 

Attacking  the  Indoctrinated  Response 

The  entire  mental  conditioning  of  NVA  troops,  pursued  through  politi- 
cal indoctrination  sessions,  the  three-man  cell  system,  and  constant 
exhortation  by  the  cadre,  aims  at  achieving  automatic  responses  reflecting 
the  communist  paily  view  of  world  issues.  This  rote  learning  becomes  a 
powerful  cohesive  element.  It  can  be  chipped  at  only  by  repeated  dis- 
coveries that  what  has  been  studied  and  accepted  as  gospel  truth  does  not 
accord  with  visible  facts  in  the  soldier's  personal  experience.  We  probably 
cannot  hope  to  substitute  printed  arguments  for  personal  experience,  but 
can  reinforce  the  secret  doubts  :■ . may  have  been  nagging  typical  target 
audience  members. 

We  have  to  build  confidence  and  reassure  N V A soldiers  that  the  secret 
doubts  they  have  been  harboring  ai’e  correct  and  that  they  are  secretly 
shiired  by  their  comrades.  The  three-man  cell  system,  is  a cruel  and 
dishonest  game,  we  should  tell  them,  tu  have  them  suppress  legitimate 
doubts  and  make  them  putty  in  the  hands  cf  the  cadre.  Again,  the  Chieu 
Hoi  program  is  a way  to  reassert  that  they  are  human  beings  instead  of 
machines  without  a will  of  their  own. 

The  themes  of  colonialism,  U.S.  aggression,  SVN  misery  and  exploita- 
tion, the  hireling  nature  of  the  GVN,  are  the  kinds  that  are  drilled  daily 
into  NVA  troops  to  trigger  parrot  responses  and  automatic  rejection  of 
contrary  evidence.  Our  messages  must  whittle  away  at  each  of  these 
themes. 

We  need  to  remind  the  NVA  soldier  continuously  that  although  he  is 
being  told  he  is  in  South  Vietnam  to  “liberate”  his  southern  com.patriots, 
the  people  do  not  need  or  want  the  kind  of  liberation  he  is  ordered  to 
bring  them.  He  should  be  aware  that  he  is  rejected  by  the  people  whom 
he  is  sent  to  “liberate.” 

PSYOP  messages  should  stress  that  the  United  States  is  not  in  South 
Vietnam  for  a colonialist  purpose,  but  only  to  help  the  elected  govern- 
ment to  defend  itself  against  aggression  and  the  imposition  of  a com- 
munist system  rejected  by  the  majority.  The  United  States  is  in  Vietnam 
at  the  invitation  of  the  GVN.  It  will  leave  when  the  GVN  no  longer 
requires  U S.  assistance  to  defend  itself  and  requesi^.?  the  departure  of 
U.S.  troops.  United  Staves  leaders  have  stated  America’s  intention  to 
withdraw  as  soon  as  practicable  after  a settlement  is  reached  with  Hanoi. 

The  GVN  and  the  United  States  have  tried  every  possible  v.-ay  to  get 
Hanoi  to  the  conference  cable,  but  Ho  Chi  Minh  and  his  government  have 
not  responded. 

RVN  prosperity  an^l  the  development  of  representative  institutions 
which  give  every  man  an  opportunity  to  work,  learn,  and  earn  according 
to  his  iree  will  and  his  persona!  ability  instead  of  forever  being  told  what 
to  <io,  should  be  emphauzed  over  and  over  agian  witli  photo  illustrations 
where  appropriate. 
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Repetitive  use  of  messages  showing  plenty  of  consumer  goods  in  the  | 

hands  of  the  RVN  people,  such  as  private  vehicles  and  appliances,  plenti- 
ful food,  entertainment  and  educational  opportunities  instead  of  the  de- 
privation and  drastic  controls  that  are  the  rule  in  North  Vietnam,  should 
raise  the  question  of  which  system  performs  better  for  the  people. 

Tixamples  of  the  SVN  National  Assembly  taking  independent  steps, 
reprimanding  the  government,  or  causing  changes  in  government  plans 
car  be  used  to  drive  home  odious  comparisons  with  the  totalitarian 
institutions  of  North  Vietnam.  Again,  we  should  ask  and  answer:  which 
regime  serves  sh  voN  boiler? 


..ATION  PROBLEMS* 
By  Rich.\rd  H.  Orth 


Although  bihnguul  interactions  ivill  often  escape  precisely  accurate  translation,  there  ere  a 
number  of  steps  the  psijoperator  can  undertake  to  overcome  ^,r  minimize  this  problem. 

When  the  population  studied  speaks  a foreign  language,  the  problems 
of  translation  have  to  be  faced.  While  it  will  not  alway  , be  possible  to 
obtain  perfect  translations,  the  PSYOP  officer  should  strive  to  reach  a 
reasonable  approximation  and  to  avoid  known  pitfalls.  In  some  cases,  the 
PSYOP  officer  .may  be  fluent  in  the  foreigii  language.  In  many  instances 
h?  will  have  to  rely  on  other  U.S.  Army  or  indigenous  peraonnel  who 
•peak  the  local  language  or  dialect.  Some  of  the  problems  involved  in 
translation  an<^  some  solutions  that  have  been  developed  by  various 
researchers  are  considered  below. 

PrGtik'p.t  of  word  mntiing.  In  translations  one  seeks  to  get  across  the 
identical  meaning  from  one  language  into  another.  There  are  several 
hurdles  iu  tiie  accomplishment  of  this  end.  A word  may  have  two  or  more 
meanings.  A word's  nreaning  is  affected  and  may  be  ah  "red  by  the 
context.  Word.s  riray  carry  the  general  meaning  but  differ  in  incen- 
sity~for  example  ‘very  good,”  “excellent,”  “outstanding,”  A word  or 
statement  carries  with  it  a certain  feeling  tone  and  implied  values  and 
assuraptio  of  which  an  out '-icier  may  not  be  aware. 

I'o^'sihle  HoluUonti  to  prohleuis  of  word  meaning.  To  counteract  the 
above  problems,  the  following  methods  have  been  developed  on  fhe  basis 
of  field  expenence.  Two  ov  more  persons  translate  an  item  independently 
of  each  other  so  that  any  discrepancies  can  be  checked  and  resolved.' 
“Back  translations”  are  made.  This  means  that  in  addition  tc  the  original 
translation  from  English  inio  a foreign  language,  a retramslation  is  made 
by  another  person  or  persons  into  English.  Tlie  original  text  and  the 
■oat-K  *r.ins!atod”  text  should  be’  practically  identical  in  meaning.  .\ny 
ciiFerences  slouid  then  be  resolved."  Translators  should  be  especially 
.'io'isitive  to  the  intensity  of  a Wvrrd.  If  time  is  available  the  translated 
wording  can  be  tried  out  on  some  foreigr.  nationals  and  the  interviewer 
may  cjuesli;  them  to  see  whether  intended  meanings  come  across.  Wlien 

Or'r,na!  ossay  by  Ricltani  H.  Ortii 
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words  and  statements  imply  more  than  the  direct  literal  translation, 
these  implications  must  be  spelled  out.® 

Problems  of  spoken  versus  written  lanffuage.  In  every  language,  there 
are  differences  between  the  spoken  and  the  written  language.  Such 
differences  may  reflect  distinct  functions;  for  example,  the  formal  literary 
language  may  be  used  in  legal  and  governmental  relations,  while  the 
villagers  discuss  their  problems  among  themselves  in  the  vernacular  or  a 
dialect.  Social  class  factors  may  be  involved  in  the  choice  of  words.  Terms 
appropriate  for  legal  matters  may  be  quite  unsuitable  for  a frank  and 
u'  “estrained  interview.  In  addition,  certain  items  may  be  incomprehen- 
sible to  local  people.  Although  a word  is  listed  in  the  dictionary,  it  may 
not  be  familiar  to  the  rural  dwellers.  Such  abstract  concepts  as  “pres- 
tige,’ “problem,”  and  “loyalty”  may  be  meaningless  to  many  rural 
people.'' 


Possible  solutimis  to  problems  of  spokey]  versus  written  language.To 
overcome  the  above  difficulties,  some  solutions  have  been  offered  in  social 
science  literature.  The  use  of  persons  familiar  with  the  language  or 
dialect  is  recommended.  A try-out  of  the  items  is  indicated  with  some 
persons  who  are  as  familiar  as  possible  with  the  local  language  usage.  In 
general,  it  would  be  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  rural  people  usually  are  not 
too  familiar  with  the  literary  language.  Therefore,  it  would  be  a good  rule 
of  thumb  to  use  simple  words  and  sentences  in  the  translated  text. 
Another  practical  solution  is  to  use  an  illiterate  translator  immersed  in 
the  local  culture  w'ho  translates  to  a literate  translator  who  in  turn  can 
write  down  the  iranslation.®  When  unfamiliar  concepts,  for  example, 
“prestige”  or  “loyalty”  are  to  be  translated,  one  may  find  a simpler 
synonym  or  define  the  term  in  simpler  words.® 


Problems  of  social  context.  The  meaning  of  i word  is  affected  not  only 
by  its  place  within  a sentence  or  statement  but  also  by  the  social  and 
situational  context  in  which  it  is  spoken. 

Possible  solutions  to  problems  of  social  context.  To  overcome  these 
problems,  it  is  advisab'e  w’here  possible  to  use  personnel  who  have 
bicultural  experience  and  can  perceive  the  effects  of  the  situation  and  the 
cultural  setting  of  the  words.' 

Problems  (^ue  to  interviewers.  Interviewers  may  influence  the  re- 
sponses to  a questionnaire  or  interview  not  only  by  their  use  of  language 
but  also  by  their  personal  effect  on  the  respondent.  For  e.xample,  when 
city  students  from  the  capital  are  used  to  interview  rural  people,  they 
may  evoke  a negative  or  suspicious  set  among  the  latter. 

Possible  solutions  to  problems  due  io  interviewers.  It  has  been  pro- 
posed to  have  a native  interviewer,  even  if  he  is  illiterate,  pose  the 
questions  and  have  the  outside  researcher  tfor  example,  a student)  write 
down  the  responses.  Another  possiblity  is  to  give  a tape  recorder  to  an 
illiterate  local  interviewer. 
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The  quality  of  translations  is  limited  by  tinie,  personnel,  and  budget. 
One  cannot  be  certain  of  achieving  ideal  translations.  One  can,  however, 
strive  for  a reasonable  approximation  of  meaning  by  using  the  above 
suggestions  within  the  given  limitations. 

When  the  respondents  speak  another  language,  the  questions  have  to 
be  translated.  Translations  should  carry  the  precise  meaning,  yet  often 
there  is  no  one-to-one  relationship  of  words  in  two  languages.  While  the 
PSYOP  officer  may  not  find  ideal  conditions  to  solve  these  problems,  a 
number  of  suggestions  are  offered  to  obtain  reasonably  accurate  transla- 
tions. 

NOTES 
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TET  IN  VIET  NAM* 
By  Chuong  Dac  Long 


Tune  in  an  important  determinant  in  the  receptimty  of  audiences  to  i.ieaia  as  ivell  as  to 
messages  Analyses  such  as  this  one  facilitate  message  composition  and  medui  selection. 

The  custom  of  celebrating  Tet  goes  back  to  remote  antiquity.  Like 
many  other  Vietnamese  traditions  it  was  imported  from  China.  , . . One  of 
the  best  preserved  rites  of  Tet  is  the  celebration  of  the  feast  of  the  Jinni  of 
the  Home,  on  the  2.3rd  day  of  the  12th  month.  This  feast  gradually  lost  its 
original  meaning,  even  in  China,  and  when  it  was  imported  into  Viet- 
Nam,  it  underwent  a profound  change  in  the  minds  of  the  people  and 
became  simply  a sentimental  story. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  nearly  all  the  customs  concerning  Tet:  origi 
nally  they  were  imbued  with  lofty  and  precise  philosophical  significance, 
although  usually  disguised  under  a poetic  parable.  The  incomprehension 
of  later  ages  brought  about  profound  tn>-n.sformation  and  alteration,  and 
the  customs  became  largely  folk  beliefs.  "*'hey  should  be  examined  i.i  "his 
light,  rather  than  rejected  outright  as  beliefs  oi'  no  vrlue,  unworthy  of 
consideration.  Nothing  is  more  moving  to  Vietnamese  than  the  perma- 
nence of  the.'^e  rites,  they  are  like  messages  adiiressed  to  us  by  our 
ancestors  from  the  distances  of  time. 


‘Excerpts  from  Jl'SPAO  Field  Memorandum.  Number  31,  November 28,  1966.  JTJSPA() 
Plsnning  Office,  Saigo-s, 
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One  of  the  most  characteristic  customs  of  Tet  consists  in  buying  a 
flowering  peach-tree  branch  that  is  placed  in  a vase  for  the  duration  of 
Tet. . . . Many  people  imagine  that  these  branches  have  no  other  pu:*pose 
than  to  add  a graceful  decoration  to  Vietnamese  homes,  and  today,  in 
fact,  they  have  no  other  sigmficance.  Originally,  however,  they  had  the 
same  effect  as  the  cay-neu  (a  tall  decorated  pole  er.icted  before  the  house 
during  Tet)  and  were  used  like  them,  to  protect  oneself  from  the  visit  of 
demons. 

. . . According  to  the  Chinese  astrological  calendar,  time  is  cir- 
cumscribed in  revolutions  of  60  years,  divided  into  cycles  of  12  years,  each 
cycle  containing  12  months,  and  the  like.  Years  and  months  thus  have  the 
same  names:  there  is  the  year  thin  (Dragon),  just  as  there  is  the  month 
thin;  the  year  ty  (Serpent),  the  month  ty,  the  day  (y,  the  hour  ty,  and  the 
like. 

A cycle  of  twelve  years  is  placed  under  the  sign  of  twelve  supernatural 
powers  'hanh-khien),  some  of  whom  are  well-disposed  and  others  hard 
and  cruel.  On  the  last  night  of  the  year,  this  power  passes  to  the  new 
power.  The  passing  of  service  that  if  known  as  giao-thua. 

In  town  and  countryside,  the  head  of  each  family;  each  mayor  {ly- 
trv-ong),  each  mandarin  governing  a province,  the  Eniperor  in  his  capital 
and  ail  the  pagodas,  would  offer  a token  sacrifice  at  the  same  moment  to 
thank  the  old  power  hanh-kkien  and  to  welcome  the  new.  Tb's  ceremony 
ol  giao-thua  is  performed  in  homes  at  midnight,  the  moncnt  when  the 
hour  of  the  Pig  igio  hoi)  changes  to  that  of  the  Rat  (ffio  iy).  It  if  carried 
out  with  great  solemnity.  In  the  old  days  it  used  to  be  accompanied  by 
noisy  and  interminable  fireworks  and  the  beating  of  drums.  This  has 
given  rise  to  the  expression  “Trong  keu  ran  nhu  trong  giao-thua”  (“A 
rolling  of  drums  comparable  to  those  of  the  giao-thua”). 

It  is  the  custom  at  giao-thua  for  everyone  to  stay  awake  till  morning  so 
as  to  be  prepared  to  welcome  in  the  New  Year.  It  is  often  a^nising  to  see 
parents,  as  soon  as  the  drums  of  the  pagoda  announce  the  arrival  oi  the 
New  Year,  nish  to  wake  up  all  the  sleepy  children  in  the  house,  sitting 
them  up  by  force  if  necessary  and,  in  spite  of  their  cries  and  grumblings, 
so  they  too  will  not  tempt  fate  by  failing  to  observe  this  custom. 

It  is  strictly  forbidden  to  sweep  the  house  (after  giaothua)  during  the 
first  day  of  the  T«t.  During  the  days  that  follow,  s’  ^ is  allowed  but 
it  is  absolutely  forbidden  to  gather  up  rubbish  an  : lhr<''  it  away. 

...  It  is  forbidden  to  touch  a broom  on  this  T;  <ay,  Vietnamese 
children  recite  the  following  riddle:  "Twnc  nha  co  mot  ba  hay  la  Hem,” 
which  means:  “What  poison  in  the  house  scrounges  all  she  wants?"  The 
answer,  of  course  is  “The  broom."  it  picks  things  up  wherever  it  passes. 
The  origin  of  the  prohibition  on  r.moving  household  refuse  is  found  in 
another  Chinese  legend 

. . . One  of  the  customs  concerning  Tet  has  a curious  resemblance  to  a 
practice  taught  by  the  Dniids  of  ajicienl  Gaul,  who  used  to  lead  the  people 
into  the  forest  on  the  first  day  of  the  year  seeking  lucky  branches  of 


mistletoe  they  would  keep  the  following  twelve  months.  The  Chinese  and 
Vietnamese  are  also  expected  to  bring  home  from  their  first  walk  of  the 
New  Year  a leafy  branch,  if  possible  covered  with  fruit  and  fiowers 
(canh-loc).  The  heavier  the  branch,  the  greater  will  be  the  riches  (loc) 
earned  during  the  coming  year.  Today  this  belief  has  become  a reason  for 
people  to  go  for  walks  in  public  gardens  or  the  Vietnamese  c untryside. 

...  It  is  generally  supposed  that  Tet  in  Viet-Nam  begins  on  the  first 
day  of  the  first  month  of  the  lunar  New  Year.  This  is  true  in  general,  but 
there  is  an  exception  in  certain  provinces  (Hadong,  Son  Tay  and  Thai 
Nguyen),  where  let  is  celebrated  later,  during  the  first  month.  This 
custom  dates  from  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Tu-Duc  and  is  thus  70  or  80 
years  old.  We  have  heard  of  an  explanation  given  by  certain  old  men, 
survivors  of  this  heroic  period.  Emperor  Tu-Duc’s  reign  was  marked  by 
numerous  uprisings  and  especially  by  frequent  raid?  by  Chinese  “black 
flag”  pirates,  'fhese  pirates  knew  that  the  Vietnamese,  like  the  Chinese, 
wort  in  the  habit  of  holding  sumptuous  celebrations  at  Tet.  This  offered 
them  a good  occasion  to  loot,  burn,  rape  and  massacre  ilic  inhabitants  of 
the  coast.  After  several  years  of  this  treatment,  the  people  got  together 
and  decided  to  adopt  the  practice  of  Tet  cung,  or  “Delayed  Tet.”  During 
the  days  when  other  Vietnamese  were  celebrating  joyfully,  these  people 
would  bury  their  valuables,  leave  their  homes  and  hide  in  the  woods  and 
mountains.  The  arriving  pirates,  finding  nothing  of  interest  to  them, 
would  conclude  that  the  region  was  so  poor  that  its  inhabitants  could  not 
even  observe  Tet.  A few  days  later,  the  villagers  would  return  and  hold 
their  feasts  in  peace,  finding  their  pleasure  even  greate’’  for  the  delay. 
They  became  so  used  to  this  “delayed  Tet”  that  they  continued  the 
custom. 

PSYOP  Intelligence  Sources 

The  sources  of  intelligence  for  psychological  operations  are  several  and 
varied.  As  Phillip  Katz  has  indicated,'  primary  sources  are  (1)  prisoners 
of  war,  (2)  defectors  and  refugees,  (3)  the  civilian  population,  and  (4) 
broadcasts.  Other  sources,  of  different  levels  of  importance,  include  (5) 
captured  documents,  (6)  enemy  propaganda,  (7)  intelligence  reports,  and 
(8)  published  and  unpublished  reports. 

In  this  part  of  the  chapter  are  articles  dealing  with  or  illustrating 
intelligence  production  from  these  sources.  The  methods  used  to  derive 
useful  information  from  the  sources — to  “exploit  the  sources” — are 
covered  in  the  following  subsection,  “P8YOP  Intelligence  Methods.” 

The  use  of  prisoners  of  war  or  defectors  as  intelligence  resources 
hardly  requires  comment  here.  This  practice  is  almost  as  old  as  the 
concept  of  warfare.  Refined  psychological  techniques  for  extracting  in- 
formation from  prisoners  of  war  have  been  available  for  a number  of 
years  and  are  applied  with  varying  degi-ees  of  success  by  all  elements  of 
the  ar.ned  forces.  Treatment  of  defectors  does  not  generally  pose  the 
information  extraction  problems  encountered  when  handling  POWs. 
However  the  problem  of  overstatement  or  understatement  by  the  defec- 


tor,  for  the  explicit  purpose  c'  -.elling  his  new-found  friends  what  he 
thinks  they  might  want  to  he  cannot  be  discounted. 

Civilians — friendly,  hostile,  or  neutral — are  an  important  potential 
source  of  PSYOP  intelligence  a'>  ularly  when,  as  in  insurgency  situa- 
tions, the  civilian  population  ' be  the  only  group  in  constant  contact 
with  the  insurgents  on  other  tnan  military  terms.  Interviewing  and 
sampling,  two  major  approaches  to  intelligence  collection  from  the  civi- 
lian populace,  are  discussed  in  the  section  of  this  chapter  dealing  w'ith 
“PSYOP  Intelligence  Metbds.”  Simila-ly,  travellers  from  among  the 
target  audience  can  be  an  important  source  of  information  on  audience 
attitudes  (though  the  representativeiies.<5  of  their  views  may  be  suspect) 
as  well  as  on  socioeconomic  and  political  intelligenco.- 

Radio  broadcasts  withm  target  are  also  a primary  source  of 
information.  Monitoring  such  broadcasts — a newer  smroe  than  those 
time-honored  ones,  such  as  prisoners  of  war  and  refugees — provides  not 
only  timely  intelligence,  but  suppleme.nts.  as  well,  the  surveying  of  local 
newspapers,  periodicals,  ar.d  books  to  p>  ovide  a g-x>d  idea  of  th-i  informa- 
tion locally  available  wnich  helps  shape  tha  opinions  of  the  audience. 

Documents  are  sometimes  nairowiy  defined  a=  captured  enemy  sec- 
rets. This  definition  is  fai*  too  natTov  for  intelligence  pucTJOses.  Docu- 
ments also  include  enemy-issued,  or  eremy-sponsored  public  media  pro- 
nouncements and  communications  to  of  her  govemme:i‘s.  With  respect  to 
U.S.  psychological  operations,  the  amount  of  rele  vant  information  availa- 
ble trom  this  source  has  often  been  overwhelmingly  large,  and  therefore 
somewhat  misused  or  umised.  Advances  in  information  storage  and  re- 
tneval,  as  well  as  in  content  anuiysis,  suggest  that  captui'ed  documents 
and  public  utterances  of  an  enemy  regime  wii!  be  far  more  useful  intelii- 
genc?  resources  in  future  P?\'OP  campaign  planning. 

The  use  of  original  <iocumentaticn  as  an  intelligence  assimilation 
method  is  historically  one  of  the  most  successful  techniques.  It  invokes 
the  careful  analysis  of  written  and  verbal  onemy  mess-^ges.  Capture  of 
documents  provides  an  analysis  source  that  is  usually  too  large  in  volume 
to  process  well.  Major  problems  involve  screening  captured  documents  te 
select  those  which  have  the  highest  potential  unpact,  reliability,  and 
accuracy  ^ and  correlating  analyses  which  might  be  based  upo»'  differe’-.t 
and  contiiciing  documents. 

Propaganda  can  oftei,  -appear  in  the  f'  \ .n  of  eneniy  ciocvsmenls.  lU  other 
cases,  however,  propaganda  mr.y  teJee  the  ‘orm  of  rumors  or  other  com- 
munications. (See  Chanter  VIII.)  Rnemy  pvopag;<nda  is  one  of  th^  -uost 
fertii?  fields  for  PSYOP  intelligence.^ 

Additional  data  for  the  psyeperator  ara  contained  in  inteil'gence  re- 
ports produced  by  IhS.  or  fneno'y  mierii.>nco  agencies.  These  are  sec- 
ondary re.''ource  materials  (that  is.  they  are  derived  from  c-thf  sources, 
covert  or  overt). 

Otiier  published  ana  unpublislicd  studies.  r->ports,  snn  documents  are 
the  last  majo’  source  of  intelii^euce.  Ihvse  'uciuec  “eporting  b news- 
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paj.V'3,  periodi^is,  and  other  media;  books;  theses;  government  or  pri- 
vate studies  or  m+emal  documents;  and  research  findings.  Like  intelli- 
gence report's,  hese  sources  are  usually  secondary  in  nature  (though  they 
may  incorpcr  ^ .f  primary'  research  materials),  and,  again  like  intelligence 
documents,  this  .iiay  or  may  not  include  analysis.  Inclusion  of  analytical 
comment  in  sour..f  rtaterial  can  be  dangerou.s,  since  the  analyses  may  be 
(1)  directed  toward  an  objective  dissimiirr  from  the  one  for  which  the 
document  is  later  utilized,.  (2)  outdated,  or  (3)  inadequate  as  a result  of 
time  constraints  exercised  or.  the  production  of  the  document  for  its 
original  purp‘  ses. 

C.''urces  of  PS  YC  9 intelligonce  often  present  one  or  two  opposite  prob- 
lems: inadequacy  or  superfluity.  The  psyoperatof  inav  find  that  not 
enough  of  his  material  ic  relevant,  tha*-  it  is  outdated,  or  that  there  is 
simpiy  not  enough  for  his  ’■.eed".  On  the  otI)*r  Land,  tho'T  ma.v  be  so  much 
relevant  in!  ii>gence  data  that  his  primary  problem ’s  in  ordering  and 
analyzing  tt\e  data  in  the  time  allowet.  In  either  case,  the  information 
that  he  decides  to  use  nvu.st  be  analyzed.  The  methodologies  open  to  the 
psyoperatcr  for  analyst  his  intelhgenvC  data  are  discussed  in  the 
loii  >wing  section. 

N0T2S 

‘ Pt'llip  P.  Katz,  "A  Survey  "f  PSYOP  Ii.telligence,''  i<i  the  begrni.ig  of  this  chapter. 

* See,  for  exampie.  Radio  V , ee  F,  rope  "hast  Europe,,n  A'ti'udrs  to  the  ■/ief'-ari.  Conflict 
A Study  in  Radio  .iflfe  Mvenes.s”  and  "Identification  with  N'orlh  or  South  Vietnam  in 
Eastt.*n  Europ.?."  b'U'i  in  Ciiaptcr  IX  of  this  casebook. 

* See  U S Arir.y,  /M  30-5,  Combat  hitel'triencr. 

* See  "Knew  Thine  rneirq':  Estimate  o'"  the  Enemy  Situation,"  Cl'.apter  V of  Nauoleoo  D. 
Valenano  and  Ch<»rles  T.  R.  Boharnan,  Cou->‘er-Ctierrtha  Of.-'ottonx.  ’’’h?  Pl-ihppine 
Hxpenence  (New  York:  Frederick  A.  Frr.eger,  Pu'.)lishers,  1%?) 
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PW  AND  CAPTURED  DOCUMENT  DOCTRINE* 

By  Jorf,N  A.  IIemphu-l 

Setily  captured  pnsouers  of  war  nr  J ito'^imcnts  are  nouiceit  of  inforrmui-'m  To 

maximize  Mefulnexe,  pariicuiarly  i>,  ,-tatntity  oiieralinti.i.  inlerrcganor,  and  docomeitt 
tmaalaiiou  ahouid  beam  ns  ."oin  ns  possible  after  eaptnei 

The  problem  of  what  to  do  with  prisoners  of  war  rpWs)  has  perplexed 
military  commanders  from  the  beginning  of  rccoru-td  history. . . . Li  mod- 
em times,  steps  have  been  taken  to  eliminate  brut.ality  and  tc 
standtjdize  PW  treatment.  Hcwevei , one  part  of  the  PW  subject  has  not 
changed  over  the  centuries — the  PW  continues  to  i;e  a valnabie  source  of 
InfojTnation  and  an  important  litik  in  the  production  of  intelligence. 


*Es«  r|.bt  fn,m  "PW  and  Capmivd  Do-umem  Do,;tnne.“  .Wu.wn,  Reneie.  XLI V,  no.  1 1 
(iv'ovpmot-r  1939),  pp.  63-71 
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For  the  modem  U.S.  Army,  operations  such  as  in  Vietnam  are  a new 
experience.  In  contrast  to  the  two  World  Wars  and  the  Korean  Conflict, 
there  are  no  frontlines,  no  adjacent  friendly  divisions,  and  no  rear  areas 
containing  an  echelon  of  higher  headquarters.  Instead,  there  is  a fluid 
battlefield  with  an  elusive  enemy.  The  command  and  control  pattern  has 
changed  with  brigade  command  posts  usually  located  at  such  a dista»'  c 
from  division  headquarters  that  the  brigades  conduct  virtually  indepen- 
dent operations. 

The  subordinate  battalions  of  the  brigade,  often  widely  separated, 
conduct  small-unit  operations  to  find  the  insurgent  forces.  When  a sig- 
nificant insurgent  force  has  been  located,  the  brigade,  and  its  battalions 
build  up  firepower  and  conduct  a coordinated  operation.  However,  these 
operations  are  generally  brigade  controlled  and  not  the  multiple-division 
coordinated  operations  envisioned  for  higher  intensity  warfare. 

Operating  on  a fluid  battlefield,  the  brigade  and  battlion  commanders 
require  fresh  information  to  keep  pace  with  the  fast  tempo  of  operations. 
Newly  captured  PW's  and  documents  are  important  sources  of  this  in- 
formation as  they  have  been  in  past  conflicts.  But  the  commander  must 
have  the  capability  to  obtain  this  information  before  its  timeliness  is  lost. 
This  capability  should  be  provided  for  in  U.S.  Army  doctrine. 

ADEQUATE  DOCTRINE? 

Doctrine  contains  the  fundamental  principles  guiding  military  actions. 
These  principles  provide  the  guidelines  for  organization  and  equipment 
that  determine  capability  and  operational  procedure.  U.S.  Army  doctrine 
for  brigade  and  ballation  PV/  and  captured  document  operations  was 
conceived  fo*"  general  and  limited  v.'ar.  Is  the  doctrine  adequate  for 
stability  operations? 

The  characteristics  of  internal  defense  have  changed  the  military  oper- 
'.tional  pattern.  In  general  and  limited  war,  the  military  forces  create 
their  own  operational  environment.  Both  sides  have  established 
frontlines  and  rear  areas.  Progress  is  marked  by  the  capture  of  key 
terrain  features  which  u,sually  results  in  the  tactical  defeat  or  destruction 
of  the  defending  enemy  forces.  The  brigade  and  battalion  commanders 
plan  their  operations  based  upon  terrain-oriented  objectives  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  defending  enemy.  If  the  enemy  gives  up  the  objective 
without  a fight,  this  is  a “plus”  and  generally  accelerates  the  operation. 
But  the  characteristics  of  stability  operations  are  different. 

In  stability  operations,  there  are  no  weh-tlefined  frontlines  and  rear 
areas.  All  areas  are  an  actual  or  potential  battleground.  The  objectives 
are  the  insurgent’s  forces,  underground  infrastmcture,  logistic  support 
system,  and  support  by  the  population.  From  the  brigade  and  battalion 
po)nt  of  view,  the  predominant  dit’ferences  from  general  and  limited  war 
are  the  fluidity  of  the  battlefield  and  the  difficulty  in  fixing  the  location  of 
the  insurgent  forces. 
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In  over-all  terms,  the  insurgent  is  generally  the  weaker  military  force. 
He  cannot  afford  a major  battle  with  stability  forces  until  he  gains  a 
preponderance  of  strength.  The  insurgent  must  use  mobility,  clandestine 
locations,  and  advantageous  terrain  to  offset  the  stability  force’s  superior- 
ity. His  is  a war  of  continuous  movement  dictated  by  the  capability  of  the 
terrain  and  population  to  shield  his  location.  To  prevent  annihilation,  the 
insurgent  must  retain  the  capability  to  strike  and  then  withdraw  before 
his  initiative  is  lost  or  the  stability  forces  can  employ  their  superior 
firepower  against  him. 

DIFFERENT  PROBLEM 

The  stability  force  commanders  have  a different  problem.  They  must 
find  the  insurgent  and  maintain  contact  until  their  .superior  firepower  can 
be  built  up  and  employed.  In  a wai-  with  frontlines,  enemy  withdrawal  is  a 
battlefield  victory.  In  stability  operations,  the  withdrawal  is  the  insur- 
gent’s way  of  changing  the  location  of  the  conflict  to  another  area  where 
he  will  have  the  advantage. 

In  stability  operations,  the  brigade  and  battalion  commanders  do  not 
achieve  success  by  taking  a terrain  objective  or  forcing  an  adversary  to 
retreat.  Success  is  gained  only  through  the  complete  destruction  of  the 
insurgent  force.  To  destroy  the  quarry,  contact  must  be  maintained  with 
an  effective  pursuit.  However,  the  insurgent  has  a variety  of  options  to 
conduct  his  withdrawal.  To  counter,  the  stability  force  commander  needs 
immediate,  up-to-date  information  on  the  enemy’s  plans  and  strength. 
The  brigade  and  battalion  commanders  cannot  wait  the  time  required  for 
higher  headquarters  to  develop  intelligence  for  their  next  operational 
phase.  The  information  is  needed  immediately  if  relentless  pursuit  is  to  be 
initiated  without  hesitation, 

EVALUATE  SOURCES 

Captured  insurgents,  refugees,  and  defectors  are  firsthand,  last- 
minute  observers  of  the  adversary’s  operations  and  plans.  Also,  docu- 
ments and  personal  letters  often  are  a valuable  source  of  recent  informa- 
tion. However,  capture  is  not  enough.  The  brigade  and  battalion  com- 
manders must  have  the  available  capability  to  screen,  interrogate,  trans- 
late, and  evaluate  their  sources  immediately  after  capture  in  % i der  to 
obtain  timely  information.  An  hour’s  delay,  especially  when  oper  t ing  in 
difficult  terrain  or  under  the  cover  of  darkness,  is  often  enough  time  for 
the  insurgent  -to  slip  away. 

In  Vietnam,  it  [was]  not  uncommon  for  a unit  to  spend  over  »0  percent 
of  operational  time  searching  for,  and  less  than  10  percent  fighting,  the 
insurgents.  Most  contacts  [were]  broken  by  the  insurgents  under  the 
cover  of  darkness.  Prisoners  and  docun ,.s  are  of  limited  immediate 
value  to  the  battalion  commander  who  does  not  have  the  organic  or 
attached  capability  to  interrogate  or  translate  thoroughly. 


The  U.S.  Army’s  doctrine  sets  the  guidelines  for  a commander’s  opera- 
tional procedures  and  outliiies  his  operational  capability.-  'This  does  not 
imply  that  the  commander  cannot  use  initiative  and  ingenuity,  but  doc- 
trine places  a limit  on  these  attributes.  To  be  effective  doctrine  must 
conform  and  change  with  the  operational  environment. 

U.S.  Army  doctrine  concerning  PW’s  is  based  upon  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention Relative  to  the  Treatment  of  Prisoners  of  War,  12  August  1949 
(GPW)  which  prescribes  the  humane  treatment  of  captives. 

j|c  ♦ 

When  U.S.  military  combat  units  were  introduced  into  Vietnam  in 
1965,  the  U.S.  command  in  Saigon  announced  that  its  soldiers  would 
follow  the  GPW  in  the  treatment  of  captives.  This  establishes  the  prece- 
dent for  U.S.  Army  PW  doctrine  for  stability  operations  to  be  based  upon 
the  GP W’s  principles.  ‘ 

OBJECTIVES  AND  PRINCIPLES 

The  objectives  and  principles  of  current  U.S.  Army  PW  doctrine  are 
concerned  with  assisting  friendly  operations  within  the  limits  implied  by 
the  laws  of  land  warfare  to  include  the  GPW.  These  objectives  and 
principles  set  the  goals  and  parameters  for  PW  operations  and  guide  the 
development  of  doctrine.  These  o'D’-iCtives  are: 

« Acquisition  of  ma;<imuni  intelligence  information  within  restric- 
tions imposed  by  the  law  of  land  warfare. 

• Prevention  of  escape  and  liberation. 

• Promotion,  through  e.xampie,  of  proper  treatment  of  U.S.  pe’- 
sonnel  captured  by  the  enemy. 

• Weakening  the  will  of  the  enemy  to  resist  capture. 

• Maximum  use  of  PW’s  and  civilian  internees  as  a source  of  labor. 

The  principles  are: 

• Humane  treatment. 

• Prompt  evacuation  from  the  combat  zone. 

• Provisions  of  opportunity  for  piisoner  interrogation. 

• Instruction  of  troops  in  the  provisions  of  international  agreements 
and  regulations  relating  to  PV7’s  and  civilian  internees. 

• Integration  of  the  procedures  for  evacuation,  control,  and  ad- 
ministration of  PWs  and  civilian  internees  with  other  combat 
service  support  operations. 

With  the  exception  of  objectives  regarding  use  of  PW’s  as  labor,  these 
objectives  and  principles  apply  to  the  brigade  and  subordinate  units.  For 
brigade  and  battalion  stability  operations,  there  are  contradictions  be- 
tween the  second  and  third  principles.  The  principle  of  providing  for  PW 
inteiTogation  is  primarily  aimed  at  division  and  above.  How'ever,  it  does 
have  applications  to  PW  evacuation  and  control  at  all  levels.  In  general, 
the  objectives  and  principles  are  satisfactory  foi  internal  defense  siti»a- 
tions,  but  not  all  current  U.S.  Army  PW  doctrine  developed  within  these 
guidelines  is  adequate  for  brigade  and  subordinate  unit-level  stability 
c.perations. 
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Prisoners  are  usually  captured  by  thf'  battalion’s  frontline  troops.  The 
doctrinal  guidance  to  the  capturing  forces  is  to  disarm  and  then  to  per- 
form the  five  “S’s  ’ — search,  silence,  segregate,  safeguard,  and  secure. 
During  the  search  phase,  the  PW’s  and  document?  me  tj  y.y^d  with  a card 
giving  pertinent  facts  concerning  the  capture.  The  doc.i'nents  are  for- 
warded to  the  battalion  intelligence  officer  (S2)  and  the  prisoners  are 
evacuated  to  the  battalion  PW  collection  point. 

This  doctrinal  guidance  is  sound  and  simple  to  follow.  Emphasis  is 
placed  upon  preventing  escape  and  evacuation  to  a place  of  less  danger  for 
interrogation.  Howe/er,  because  of  the  quick  evacuation  and  lack  of 
interrogation  capability,  the  company  commander  does  not  obtain  the 
needed  timely  information. 

INTELLIGENCE  SUPPORT 

The  company  commander  does  not  have  an  organic  intelligence  support 
capability,  hue  the  battalion  has  this  capability  in  the  intelligence  officer 
and  intelligence  sergeant.  The  primary  function  of  both  is  to  advise  the 
battalion  and  subordinate  commanders  on  enemy  intelligence  and  infor- 
mation, but  neither  is  required  to  have  the  capability  to  interrogate  PW’s 
or  to  translate  documents.  This  requires  special  qualifications — 
interrogator  and  interpreter — that  are  not  organic  to  the  combat  battal- 
ion. The  emphasis  is  to  evacuate  PW’s  and  documents  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  brigade  and  division  for  interrogation  or  translation.  The 
principal  tactical  interrogation  of  PW’.s  and  evaluation  of  documents  take 
place  at  division  level. 

The  field  army,  or  equivalent  level  headquartei^.  military  intelligence 
(MI)  battalion  piovides  each  division  with  an  MI  detachment.  This  de- 
tachment ha:;  the  ission  of  providing  specialized  intelligence  and  coun- 
terintelligei;.-‘i  f<*.iCtions  which  require  special  skills  in  the  utilization  of 
foreign  languages. 

The  detachment  includes  an  interrogation  prisoner  of  war  (IPW)  sec- 
tion with  interrogation  and  document  translation  capability.  Although 
division  is  the  tactical  focal  point  for  ?W  operations,  the  normal  proce- 
dure is  to  attach  IPW  teams  to  committed  brigades.  This  provides  the 
capability  to  conduct,  for.mal  interrogations  and  to  scan  documents  for 
tactical  infonnation.  The  IPW  teams  are  a valuable  asset  to  the  brigade 
commander  and  his  staff. 

Depending  upon  the  number  of  interpreters,  the  IPW  team  usually 
consists  of  approximately  four  to  eight  people.  The  number  of  personnel 
limits  the  team’s  ability  to  screen  and  determine  accurately  the  true 
intelligence  value  of  each  PW  and  document.  The  thorough  analysis  must 
be  left  to  higher  echelon  where  time  is  lost  in  transit,  processing,  and 
dissemination  of  the  gamed  intelligence.  When  this  intelligence  amves  at 
the  brigade  and  battalion  le'^el,  it  has  become  history  and  is  of  little 
[tactical]  value. 
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SPECIALIZED  OPERATIONS 

U.S.  Army  doctrine  envisions  the  temporary  attachment  of  IPW  per- 
sonnel below  the  brigade  level  for  specialized  operations.  But  this  is  not 
encouraged.  Also,  the  battalion  commander  may  request  brigade  IPW 
teams  to  come  forward  to  interrogate  selected  FWs  before  being 
evacuated  from  the  battalion  operational  area.  This  has  advantages  in 
that  the  brigade  interrogators  should  be  familiar  with  the  battalion’s 
operation,  and  the  PW’s  information  should  be  up  to  date. 

If  IPW  support,  cannot  be  obtained,  the  doctrinal  guidance  is  for  battal- 
ion and  subordinate  commanders  to  rely  on  assigned  noninterrogator 
personnel  who  have  a language  capability  and  some  interrogator  experi- 
ence. There  is  unlikely  to  be  any  personnel  in  a combat  battalion  with  a 
significant  interrogator  or  indigenous  language  capability.  When  re- 
quired, battalion  and  lower  units  probably  will  be  provided  an  interpre- 
ter. This  appears  to  be  a satisfactory  solution,  but  much  depends  upon  the 
capability  of  each  individual  interpreter.  Logically,  the  better  trained 
and  more  capable  interpreters  will  be  placed  in  higher  priority  assign- 
ments than  with  a combat  battalion. 

Interrogation  is  an  art  requiring  special  training  in  questioning  and 
examining  an  individual.  To  be  most  effective,  the  interrogation  of  a PW 
chould  begin  as  soon  as  possible  after  capture.  Being  captured,  even 
voluntarily,  is  a harrowing  experience.  At  this  time,  the  PW  can  be 
expected  to  talk  more  freely  and  to  lack  the  ability  to  remember  security 
lessons.  Tc  exploit  this  vulnerability,  the  interrogator  should  begin  his 
examination  with  minimum  delay. 

PW  interrogation  and  document  translation  immediately  after  capture 
would  enhance  the  brigade  and  battalion  capabilities  to  conduct  a rapid 
pursuit  and  other  operations  with  the  least  possible  hesitation.  To  elimi- 
nate delay  in  obtaining  this  enemy  information,  the  battalion  and  the 
brigade  commander  r;:  .,uii  e an  adequate  IPW  capability  that  will  meet 
their  stability  operationi-  requirements. 

The  U.S.  Army's  v!c.’n;ri>:al  principle  of  prompt  evacuation  from  the 
combat  zone  states: 

Prisoners  of  war  shall  be  evacuated,  as  soon  as  possible  after  their  capture,  to 
camps  situated  in  an  area  far  enough  from  the  combat  zone  for  them  to  be  out  of 

danger Prisoners  of  war  shall  not  be  urnecessarily  exposeii  to  danger  while 

awaiting  evacuation  from  a lighting  zone.’ 

Any  point  is  a likely  point  of  insurgent  attack  to  include  PW  collecting 
points,  higher  headquarters,  and  PW  compound  locations.  The  GPW 
principles  must  be  followed,  but  should  be  interpreted  in  accordance  with 
the  type  conflict  involved.  GPW  does  not  prohibit  retaining  a PW  at 
brigade,  battalion,  or  lower  level  for  irlerrogation  unless  the  PW  would 
be  subjected  to  danger  from  known  or  suspected  combat.  Unless  there  is 
continuous  fighting,  the  point  of  conflict  in  a stabili'y  operation  is  difficult 
tc,  predici.  The  brigade  and  battalions  should  not  m-aintari  PW  com- 
pounds or  'cold,  doruments  for  excessive  periods.  Roth  should  be 

Si? 


evacuated  to  higher  headquarters  as  scorn  as  the  command’s  tactical 
requirements  are  fulfilled. 

In  reevaluation  of  current  doctrine,  the  emphasis  must  be  placed  upon 
th$  characteristics  of  internal  defense  conflicts  and  operational  require- 
ments of  stability  forces.  The  key  to  success  in  brigade  and  battalion 
stability  operations  is  the  capability  to  destroy  the  insurgents.  This 
capability  would  be  greatly  enhanced  with  a PW  and  captured  document 
doctrine  conceived  in  conte.xt  with  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  inter- 
nal defense  stability  operations. 

NOTES 

' The  United  States,  the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  and  North  Vietnam  have  ratified  the  GPW. 
Both  the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  are  following  the  agreement’s  provi- 
sions while  North  Vietnam  and  the  Viet  Cong  have  refused  to  apply  the  GPW.  The 
Vietnamese  Communists  have  taken  the  position  that  they  are  not  a signatory  to  the 
convention.  North  Vietnam  contends  that  U.S.  pilots  captured  in  their  territory  are  crimi- 
nals and  subject  to  North  Vietnamese  laws. 

’ Field  Manual  27-10,  The  Law  of  Land  Warfare,  Department  of  the  Army,  Washington 
D.C.,  18  July  1966,  p.  39. 


Defectors 

A NORTH  KOREAN  DEFECTOR* 

By  the  7th  PSYOP  Group 

Defectors,  agents,  and  p tsoners  of  war  can  be  a useful  source  of  PSYOP  inteli}gcnce.  In 
this  essay  the  defector  provided  information  which  could  help  ( I)  enhance  communicator 
credibility,  (2)  lead  to  recommendations  for  operational  changes  to  increase  effectiveness, 
ar.d  (S)  update  available  target  group  information. 

The  source  was  a male,  who  graduated  from  a North  Korean  agricul- 
tural college,  was  a former  member  of  a North  Korean  economic  planning 
unit,  came  to  the  Republic  of  Korea  in  July  1969. 

PSYOP  TARGET  GROUPS  IN  NORTH  KOREA 

Based  upon  his  knowledge  of  conditions  and  of  categories  of  people  in 
North  Korea,  he  suggested  the  following  as  suivable  target  groups  for 
PSYOP  directed  against  North  Korea: 

1.  Workers  in  factories,  enterprises,  mines. 

2.  Farmers 

3.  Students 

4.  Intellectuals 

5.  Government  office  workers 

6.  Full-time  Party  office  workers 

7.  Military  personnel 


‘From  “PSYOP  Intelligence  Notes,”  Nos.  264, 253, 252. 25c.  the  7th  PSYOP  Group, 
5-13,  April  1971. 
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8.  Office  workers  at  factories  and  enterprises 

9.  Fishermen 

10.  Agent  trainees 

11.  Repatriates  from  Japan 

Workers  in  Ftctories-Enterprises-Mines 

According  to  the  source,  North  Korea  defines  workers  as  people  who 
engage  in  work  in  the  industrial  field  and  who  receive  wages  based  on  this 
manual  or  physical  effort.  Also  classified  in  this  group  are  farm  workers 
{yto'igup  rodongja)  who  are  employed  at  state-run  farms  and  receive 
wages  rather  than  work  points,  as  do  farmers  on  cooperative  farms.  In 
North  Korea,  "workers”  are  treated  as  a basic  class  ard  a nucleus  of  the 
state  because  they  are  responsible  for  production. 

Workers  and  their  families  can  be  classified  according  to  their 
backgrounds  into  these  groups;  (1)  those  who  have  worked  in  factories 
and  mines  during  and  since  the  Japanese  occupation;  (2)  those  who  were 
former  landlords  and  capitalists  during  the  Japanese  occupation  and 
became  workers  after  it;  (3)  those  who  were  formerly  middle  and  small 
businessmen;  (4)  those  who  had  family  members  who  had  defected  to  the 
ROK  since  the  liberation  from  the  Japanese;  (5)  those  who  had  supported 
UN  Forces  during  the  Korean  War;  (6)  those  who  had  been  purged  from 
high  yaicial  North  Korean  posts  on  charges  of  anti-Party  activities  or 
faction  dism;  (7)  repatriates  from  Japan;  «'S)  those  formerly  engaged  in 
low-level  labor  such  as  A-frame  porters  and  peddlers. 

North  Korean  authorities  claim  in  indoctrination  orograms  that  work- 
ers are  the  basic  class.  When  this  is  closely  examined,  it  is  seen  that 
workers  are  composed  of  people  with  a wide  variety  of  family 
backgrounds  (sonpfrnn).  The  source  said  that  while  workers  can  be 
termed  a key  production  group,  they  can  by  no  means  be  designated  as 
political  unit.  Except  for  those  who  were  workers  during  and  since  the 
Japanese  occupation,  workers  in  the  other  categories  listed  above  arc 
distrusted  politically  by  North  Korean  authorities.  All  of  these  groups  of 
' orkers  have  grievances  again.st  the  North  Korean  Government  b-'f-ause 
they  know  that  they  and  their  children  will  not  make  any  progress  where 
tliey  work  or  in  North  Korean  society.  People  who  were  workers  under 
the  Japanese  occupation  can  get  and  hold  positions  at  all  levels  and  can 
certainly  be,  at  least,  work  team  chiefs  who  may  not  be  engaged  in  direct 
manual  or  physical  work.  Members  of  the  other  groups  can  never  become 
work  team  chiefs.  Workers  aspire  to  progress  and  become  work  team 
chiefs,  management  workers,or  office  workers,  but  only  those  workers  in 
the  first  group,  those  who  have  worked  in  factories  and  mines  during  and 
since  :he  Japanese  occupation,  have  the  possibility  of  achieving  their 
aspirations.  Workers  m the  other  groups  cannot  progress  to  such  posi- 
tions -*%en  though  educated  and  qualified  for  ihetn.  The  reason  is  political 
iistruti  because  of  the  family  background  of  all  the  groups  except  those 
who  were  workers  during  ,.nd  since  the  Japanese  occupation.  The  source 
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estimated  that  no  more  than  one  out  of  every  four  ‘.vorKors  had  a favora- 
ble family  background  bacause  of  having  been  a worker  during  and  since 
the  Japanese  occupation.  Consequently,  the  chance  to  improve  theii 
position  is  denied  to  the  majority  of  North  Korean  workers.  Educated 
and  qualified  workers  who  might  otherwise  progress  .see  less  well- 
quai  fled  workers  with  good  family  backgrounds  rise  tr  p<o.«'tions  above 
them.  This  has  been  a continuing  source  of  resentment. 


Farmers 


The  source  separated  farmers  in  North  Korea  into  four  categ  '.nes 
according  to  background.s;  (i)  farmeis  novv  farming  and  whose  fanulies 
have  been  farmers  for  generation.^;  (2)  farmers  and  their  families  and 
people  who  have  been  «ent  by  the  North  Korean  regime  to  work  on  farms 
because  of  unfavorable  family  backgrounds,  especially  people  who  had 
made  false  statements  or  entries  during  family  background  investiga- 
tions; (3)  former  urban  dwellers  and  their  familie.'’.  who  committed  politi- 
cal errors,  engaged  in  anti-Pa^iy  activities  and  factionalism,  .and  who 
have  been  purged  and  punished  by  being  sent  to  work  as  fanners;  (4) 
people  and  their  families  who  en^-aged  in  business  during  or  alter  the 
Japanese  occupation 

Accoix'iiig  to  .source,  North  Korean  farmers  like  those  in  Ihe  ItCK, 
tend  tc  be  conservative  ami  beliere  .n  the  maintenance  of  i. aditiona! 
Korean  cultural  practices.  They  also  have  a .strong  desire-  for  p’ivate 
ownership. 

In  the  North  Korean  farming  population  women  outminiber  men.  The 
reasons  are;  'lunng  the  Korean  War  many  men  were  killed,  leaving 
their  widows  on  the  farms;  (2)  for  a while  afte”  the  Korean  V'.ar,  men 
moved  from  llic  rmal  areas  cities  to  work  in  factories;  (3)  there-  'ms  a 
tendency  uTer  the  Korean  War  for  men  who  had  been  discharged  from 
tiic  North  Korean  Army  to  go  to  jobs  in  factories;  (4)  tiw  e was  d past 
patteiT:  for  stuiiems  from  rura!  areas  on  gimdurticoi  .;o  move  to  jobs  in 
urban  areas.  At  pre.-:ent.  North  Korea  pievciiNs  the  movement  of  people, 
ese-.  cially  males,  trom  rura'  areas  'u  the  citie.s 

Farmers,  narticuiarly  the  young,  would  like,  if  th(->  c<n<!d,  to  ge  ‘r 
citu  s as  factory  'c^rPen-:.  Mosi  grds  in  .arming  areas  aspire  to  be  urban 
dweller.''  >o  that  thev  can  e.'.cape  livi'ig  a.'ai  workine  on  farms.  Some 
people  V ould  eke  to  move  to  oiher  fanning  areas  v l,er«  the  land  ;c  more 
feitile  s ) they  can  uicrease  their  incomes 

Oi(i(-r  farmers  'soukl  like  to  operate  their  own  farms  as  they  once  did. 
They  want  to  cullivavo  land  and  live  rn  it  a.s  they  rlid  for  genorat’ons 
— working  hard  on  tlie  land  during  the  binning  season,  but  relaxing, 
eating,  drinking,  and  visiting  -iunng  th«  farming  off-season — in  other 
word.s.  to  fiJlovv  the  traditional  living  pattern  of  Korean  fanners. 

Oidei  fa,  liters  wi:  h for  reiurn  lo  the  pauern  of  g-ma!  farm  life,  but 
former  patterns  are  now  extinct  m ,,'orth  Korean  farnn  .\';>w  farmen  in 
North  Korea  must  work  dur-ng  t.u*  v’Vur,  fornarii  tlje)  k.id  been  ahie 


to  relax  and  engage  in  a variety  of  other  activites.  They  are  not  allowed 
any  freedom  to  travel  or  to  visit  friends  and  relatives  now.  If  a factory 
worker  misses  a day's  work  for  sickness  or  other  valid  reason,  he  receives 
60  percent  of  his  day’s  w'age;  but  if  a farmer  misses  a day's  work,  even  for 
a valid  reason,  he  receives  no  work  points  at  ail. 

People  who  were  sent  from  urban  areas  to  work  on  farms  are  particu- 
larly suspect  politically.  Farmers,  in  general,  believe  that  they  are  sub- 
ject to  political  indifference  by  the  Government.  The  source  said  he  heard 
that  in  1965  Kim  Il-song  said,  after  he  visited  a rural  area,  that  there 
seemed  to  be  no  key  people  in  farming  areas  who  could  lead  farmers 
politically.  The  reason  he  was  reported  to  have  said  this  was  that  the 
farmers  in  the  area  visited  by  Kim  Il-song  had  generally  poor  political 
backgrounds.  The  children  of  farmers  with  good  political  backgrounds 
and  who  had  the  talent  and  training  had  left  the  farms  for  work  in  urban 
areas.  These  children  were  later  reported  to  have  been  recalled  to  their 
home  farming  areas. 

The  source  said  that  the  North  Korean  Government  now  had  a policy  of 
retaining  people  in  rural  areas,  especially  those  with  good  political 
backgrounds  ami  training.  .Authorities  cut  back  the  number  of  technical 
school  gi-aduates  allowed  to  go  on  to  senior  technical  schools.  Instead  of 
going  on  to  more  advanced  education,  ‘echnical  school  graduates  were 
sent  to  work  in  rural  areas. 

Students 

The  source  divided  students  into  two  categories:  (1)  those  receiving 
nine  years  of  compuLsory  education,  and  (2)  those  receiving  higher  educa- 
tion, including  semor  technical  school  and  codege.  The  source's  remarks 
pertain  ,o  the  second  group  of  students. 

Tile  ''o.mmon  grievance  of  students  is  thal  Job  assignments  after  gradu- 
Hvion  are  iiiiinenccd  more  by  family  background  (sonrihun)  than  by 
academic  record  T'nere  are  no  cofapc-tiiive  test  for  jobs  as  in  the  ROK. 
Slmlents  graduate  and  are  then  a.ssigned  iobs.  Political  activity  by  stu- 
dents \uiil '<  at  school  is  also  a factor  in  fuit  -e  job  assignments. 

Studenu  -ceiTt  n-'?  al,wut  whether  or  o.ot  they  will  get  a job.  but  rather 
about  the  type  -.f  y h they  will  get.  .A  person  with  a good  family 
bai  kgi  siund  will  re'  eive  a gooci  job;  a student  u ith  a iiolitically  mfavora- 
h!<-  family  ba"l;ground.  even  though  he  has  a good  academic  record,  will 
recei  /e  a loss  attractive  job,  and  perhaps  .n  remote  area  Of  course,  to 
entc-v  c(>llege  a studen*^  must  have  a go-ed  family  baekgT'iuii.i,  but  even 
air'Tig  good  familv  bacKeTimnds  there  are  many  gradations  which  inllu 
i-nce  a studeni.x's  future  in  th-  .North  Korean  soc’.ai  system. 

The  source  .vmembered  the  case  of  an  honor  ^tudent  at  Kim  11-song 
Universilv  wlio  had  inujoied  in  languages  and  lileralui-,  bii*  the  stu- 
;ient’s  father,  the  source  believed,  had  been  a refugee  to  the  kOK  dtuing 
J'.e  Korean  War.  For  this  rf^ason,  the  honor  student  \wi.s  .'.ssigned  as  an 
t.ii'-inarv  ’■'orkcr  :n  n c''"s(mct;on  niaterials  factory  m a '•u'ml  a:-'a. 
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Source  learned  about  thib  one  da;,  .n  Dec.  1967  when  he  went  to  visit  his 
wife’s  parents  and  he.j'd  it  from  a former  student  who  w’as  there  with  the 
source’s  brother-in-law.  The  source  asked  him  why  he  had  a bandage  on 
his  hand,  and  the  former  honor  student  told  his  story.  He  had  the 
bandage  on  his  hand  because  of  injuries  caused  by  manual  labor  at  his  job. 
The  onetime  student  was  vei-j'  disbatisfied  with  what  had  happened  to 
him. 

Students  w'ere  also  dissatisfied  with  the  frequent  and  excessive  com- 
pulsory social  labor  they  had  to  do  while  attending  school.  In  principle, 
college  students  had  to  engage  in  compulsory  social  labor  for  30  days  a 
year,  divided  into  two  15-day  periods,  one  during  the  rice-planting  season 
and  the  other  during  the  rice-harvesting  season.  In  practice,  however, 
students  had  to  do  more  compulsory  social  labor  at  the  rice-planting  and 
rice-harvesting  seasons  than  w'as  specified.  In  addition,  th^y  had  to  spend 
a lot  of  time  doing  other  forms  of  compulsory  social  labor  throughout  the 
year,  both  at  school  and  elsewhere. 

Students  were  dissatisfied  with  their  overly  organized  and  controlled 
life,  which  included  compulsory  attendance  at  many  ideological  indoctri- 
nation meetings,  lectures,  discussions,  and  rallies.  Also,  most  college 
students  had  to  live  in  dormitories  at  their  school;  there,  life  was  strictly 
regulated. 

College  Students  were  curious  and  interested  in  knowing  what  was 
happening  in  the  world  outside  of  North  Korea,  but  under  the  North 
Korean  system  such  information  was  not  available. 

Also,  the  source  said  that  college  students  were  romantic  by  nature, 
but  the  strict  regultion  of  their  lives  and  their  education  in  required  and 
ideological  subjects  prevented  them  from  eiyot  ing  their  youth,  let  alone 
experiencing  the  romantic  aspects  they  hoped  for. 

Students  during  the  compulsory  nine  years  of  education  were  still 
immature,  accepting  whatever  was  taught.  They  had  not  yet  developed 
sufficiently  ami  did  not  have  enough  experience  to  make  significant  com- 
plaints nnd  adopt  critical  attitudes. 

Intcimctualb 

The  source  separated  intellectuals  into  two  categories;  old  ami  young. 
Old  intelleeluais 

Oid  intellectuals  (mi/r/ou  ixMi)  were  those  who  received  higher  educa- 
tion during  the  .Japanese  occupation  of  Korea.  Therefore,  because  most  of 
these  intellectuals  had  bourgeois  parents,  they  were  not  considered  by 
.xorth  Korean  aulborities  as  a key  or  basi<  class.  They  were  targeted  to 
he  removed  from  their  positions.  In  North  Korea  now.  however,  they  are 
utilized  as  subjects  for  the  North  Korean  program  for  reform  of  oid 
intellectuals.  Also,  old  intellectuals  were  the  targets  of  ideological  indoc- 
trination activities  under  the  slogan  of  rcvoliitionizalion  of  inteiiecluals, 
whioii.  according  to  the  source,  entomiiasses  only  old  iiUeilectuals.  Gen- 
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emlly,  tht.e  has  been  a lot  of  unrest  among  intellectuals  in  their  normal 
lives,  and  as  a group  they  have  been  inistratccl  by  the  system.  Accord- 
ingly, oid  intelleci-uals  can  be  char:u  terized  by  a passive  attitude  toward 
their  jo'cs  and  activities  and  by  a desire  ^'nly  to  maintain  the  starts  quo. 
They  ar"'  -I'ijygoing  and  do  not  seek  any  change  in  the  system.  They  are 
“yts  ni{  n”  in  resix)nding  to  their  supervisors.  Most  chief  technicians  at, 
BntcrprisGS  ai'G  old  intellectuals  For  e.xamplc,  a chief  technician  might 
develop  a new  idea  and  imp'emeni  it.  If  he  is  successful,  the’^s  is  no 
pri'bleir  But  if  the  idea  is  umsuvcessful,  he  is  seveiely  criticized  and  held 
resp:msible  for  the  failure.  Autl  ■ailios  vill  criticize  his  failure  by  telling 
him  that  since  he  came  from  the  old  bourgeois  dess  he  was  influ'»nced  b> 
egoism  ard  personal  ambition.  N'orth  Korean  itic.  lefty  says  tiles'^,  qual- 
ities =re  commonly  found  in  old  in'eliectuals  Officials  will  also  cdticize 
ihe  chief  te'-hr.ician  for  wastii.g  a lo'  of  state  property  and  matedais. 
Therefore,  knowing  th's  wil;  heppen  most  ii.tellectuals  ad.opt  a passive 
attitude,  lack  enthusias.n,  and  try  to  maiiitain  the  sia^ns  quo  in  their 
work.  They  art  afraid  to  take  cbar.cts  and  to  dare  to  tnake  impro"“ments 
that  miorhi,  go  awry. 

characteris'tc  of  dd  intellectnais  who  are  writers  is  that  their  liter- 
ary output  ;s  conseivative  and  cJiHains  ns  Minovations.  Rather,  they 
wnte  with  strict  adherence  to  North  Kiwean  ideology,  emphasizing  class 
consciocs.iess  and  Kim  Il-song’s  veachi..gs 

Source  said  that  nv-n\  o.  ’<  intellectuals,  including  aitists.  were  purged 
after  the  !<(.•>•<' m L.dw  Pan.;'s  Congress  in  August  when  luany 
politician®  v'/o.  war?  memtv^s  of  anu-Kirr.  ti-song  factions  \ere  also 
purged.  Al  that  ;ime,  North  Ko'-  an  authorities  revealed  to  the  North 
Korean  people  at,  meetingo  what  anti-Pmy  deinont''  had.  done.  Among 
ihes  e e.xphnatiocs.  the  .source  re>.al!ed  ^ne  in  ihe  i'terary  field  in  whi-h  a 
novei  .vndctc'-  ’ ’ a pu^ge*!  writer  was  usei!  as  an  c.xarnple.  Tne  novel  was 
cbout  a mother  whose  ■.  aly  son  jjined  tiie  Army  and  wcmi  lo  n from  line 
unit,  •‘nhe  worried  vt  .•/  much  about  her  sou  and  orayed  for  his  safety.  Thn 
novelist  stressed  the  nfiOthe’'’s  .affsetion  for  her  son.  This  ‘"•■■Cv  thi  luain 
iheme  of  the  novei..  bu'.  North  Korean  auinortie.s  critKi  x-d  t’ne  book 
because  of  this  thv.me  and  saki  the  novei  lacked  class  "onscioiMness.  t-vTiy 
should  a mother  in  a .sneir  isi  society  worry  about  ht  r son?  Instead,  sau* 
the  official  enties,  the  mother  should  have  "ucoii)  aged  her  mio  to  join  the 
glorious  people’s  army  to  fight  for  tie  fatherland  .'jnvi  the  p-:OpU,,  They 
also  criticized  *he  novel  f<r  .levemping  peop'o's  nati'ed  and  pessimisn 
toward  war.  They  said  the  r.r  el  nod  no  social  value. 


Old  intellectual'  ave  dispon'en.ed  because  tbe\  art-  igntwe-d,  disre- 
garded, and  :r.i.«treated  >'y  Party  worlaus  vl.j  are  even  'e.^s  educated 
theinv,e*ives.  Many  t'd  inteliectuais  are  i.o'  .satisfied  wit!,  jebs  they  hold 
and  tnereforc  di.spiay  little  enti-.usia.sm  for  th?  work  Because  of  tnir  oiri 
intellectuals  are-  criticized  and  blamed  fi-v  ooe.s''rvativist.r  and  for  be-i.’.g 
indifferent  to  political  activitv. 
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Old  intellectuals  tend  to  be  afraid  of  being  replaced  by  young  intellec- 
tuals, something  happening  gradually  throughout  North  Korea. 

Old  intellectuals  v,  ant  the  class  policy  (gyekop  chongchek)  of  the  North 
Korean  Government  to  be  ended.  In  North  Korea,  class  is  continually 
emphasized  in  all  aspects  of  life,  in  propaganda,  meetings,  and  indoctrina- 
tion sessions.  Old  intellectuals  want  this  ended  along  with  restrictions  on 
their  advancement  because  of  cbss  and  family  background.  They  propose 
that  pe-.-ple  be  allowed  to  progress  in  the  society  because  of  talent, 
performance,  and  ability. 


Young  InUilectuaii 

Young  intellectuals  {jobnojn  vdeti),  as  described  by  the  source,  are 
men  ar  i women  educated  in  North  Korea  and  in  other  Communist  coun- 
tries after  the  liberation  of  North  Korea  from  Japanese  occupation  in 
1945. 

Young  intellectuals,  as  are  old  intellectuals,  are  criticized  for  having  a 
passive  attitude  toward  their  jobs.  In  North  Korea,  it  is  thought  that  in 
ter.ms  of  technical  knowledge,  talent,  and  ability  young  intellectuals  are 
inferior  to  old  intellectuals.  When  young  intellectuals  are  citicized  for 
some  eri’or,  they  are  also  critic’zed  for  being  inferior  to  old  intellectuals 
aiid  for  the  misuse  of  the  Party  and  Government  gift  of  an  excellent 
ed.’cation  and  much  other  assistance  in  their  studies.  Now,  they  have 
failed  to  pay  back  1 he  Party  and  Government.  Officials  tel!  them  that  they 
are  suli  inferior  to  ok!  intelk  duals  despite  wnat  the  Party  and  Govjm- 
m.ent  have  ciono'  for  then;. 

When  young  Intellectuals  who  studied  in  other  Communist  countries 
are  criticized  for  some  error,  officials  contend  that  they  have  been  influ- 
enced by  “revisionism.”  Tiiere  is  a tendency  for  other  intellectuals  to 
envy  young  inte’lectuals  who  have  had  the  opportunity  to  stuiiy  abroad. 
Soiirt'e  said  it  was  a common  belief  that  young  intellectuals  who  studied 
abroad  were  r?all.v  itot  superior  to  those  who  had  studied  in  North  Korea. 
But  young  intellectuals  who  had  studied  abroad  “put  on  ail's”  and  consi- 
(ie»-eii  themselves  superior  to  those  who  had  studied  only  in  North  Korea. 

Old  and  young  intellectuals,  bevause  of  knowledge  and  educational 
b wkgi'ound,  had  a keen  percention  of  the  realities  of  life  in  North  Korea. 
Tliey  coiiid  see  socia*.  political,  and  eco'.ionuc  contradict 'ons  and  problems 
there.  Becruse  of  t.his  characteristic,  they  were  apt  to  make  accidental 
re  \ rks  in  their  normal  conversation  which  revealed  their  inner  awai'e- 
np-.<  of  pi  obletrit  in  the  system  ami  to  voice  their  complaints  about  it.  The 
North  Korean  rffidaldn.n  criticized  them  for  this. 


Government  Office  Workers 

Thi.s  group  iridudes  people  who  work  in  North  Korean  Government 
officep  from  the  Cabinet  down  to  the  ri  level.  It  does  not  include  office 
workers  in  factories  and  enlt  .•prises  or  fuli-time  woi  kers  in  Party  organi- 
zations 
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Nort-h  X 'fea  builds  up  and  /••“inforces  the  i?T;age  of  Government  oXuce 
workers  ns  being  the  best  qualified  Nni\h  Koreans  be'^use  th<  y work  ib" 
the  Gove’  iirrtnt  and  as  sueh  an  leaders  o:  thn  masres.  Because  Gevem- 
ment  office  .workers  are  treated  in  such  a way  bj  N'nrth  Korean  au- 
thorities, t^'ay  -end  to  becorr?  self-s'-itiofied,  th  ir  perception  a’ id 
insight  inti-  me  world  amun  1 them  are  dulleti. 

The  source  emphasized  that  here  lies  tne  big  difference  in  ci'aract eris- 
tics between  Goverarient  office  woriie.  5 and  intellect'ial: . Ii;tellectUi.:s 
are  continually  subjected  to  criticitim,  but  Gieir  perception  of  reality  is 
sharp.  Go\e!i'm-nt  office  workers  are  prais- d,  but  then'  perception  of 
reality  is  bh  -red. 

Government  office  workers,  although  *^hey  am  pra'se  . as  lead-',  s cf  t'.ie 
masses,  are  continually  asoigned  hare  tasks  a ui  heavy  wcrKioad'. . ana 
their  pay  in  ritu.M  is  low— not  much  mire  tnan  that  of  ordinary  f^ictory 
workers.  Govemm-'n.  office  workers  have  i • cork  long  lioui's  on  iiieir* 
jobs  and  d*  n^'t  receive  extra  work  allowances.  But  factory  worker-  have 
rotating  shifts  and  dn  get  extm  work  abowances  for  high  pioduction. 

Because  of 'iiig  h urs  ‘vd  heavy  workload?,  many  Governr.it nt  office 
workers  suff  ■ rom  poc  health. 

What  Government  o<^fice  workers  v.jiit  is  an  oppoituaity  for  advance- 
ment and  higher  salat o.-.-?.  However,  the  -iriteria  for  promotion  is  lased 
more  on  an  c- ip’oyeci’o  political  artiviiies  man  on  his  ’-ib  prrforoiai.ce. 

yuli-Tii.-ie  I*art>  Ofnee"  tVert  e 

This  group  r>  uprise?  Party  members  in  f»  !-!-linu-  j..DS  in  ra*ty  orgrmi 
zations  from  the  Centj-^i  Committee  down  to  ike  n h",  “1.  Ppry,  ofhee 
workers  are  i.c.fisiclert>;  bey  pe'^..oniiel  and  3 nuc'eu.s  io  Novi'  Korean 
society.  They  are  e ii.ost  envied  of  all  groups  in  l-'oslh  Koit-a.  They 
enjoy  more  authority  and  influence  than  any  other  gro".  in  No;  ik  Korv'an 
society  and  receive  the  best  eccial  tre?.t.-nent  of  al'  groups  Ctere.  A?  a 
result,  they  are  geiri-r  iliy  ”er>'  enthusiastic  ab-'ut  Lhe>r  work,  apply 
themselves  diligent*y,  and  have  great  personal  dignity.  Econom'cai'y. 
however,  they  are  n 'o  wall  oii  as  such  occ..pHt;onal  greups  a.s  factory 
workers,  technicians,  and  engireor.s. 

The  source  said  that  if  Party  off.te  worh.eis  had  g.ie  ances,  ib'  y would 
be  economic — that  is,  eca  tda’-d  of  living  and  salary, 

M'lilar;  I'cr-onnet 

The  source  said  that  generally  yw.ng  (.I'fict.s's  and  euiislub  ,nen  com- 
pany grades  and  below,  were  infiufe.yod  ;',y  and  accepted  what  they  were 
told  in  North  Korean  proocgv.nda  and  indut‘t>inat'on.  For  this  .eason,  ho 
believed  they  had  no  fer  of  war.  They  b»lio'/e  the  propaganda  _hat  North 
Korean  military  '’orce?  are  second  to  none,  fhe  .scarce  ntlnbufed  this 
attitude  to  the  faci  young  officers  and  enlisted  men  had  not  a">ually 
experienced  the  horrors  of  war  or  of  the  Korean  War.  Also,  they  Oeve  no 
knowledge  of  the  outside  world.  The  actual  strength  and  penormatice 
capabilities  of  military  forces  of  other  nations  are  unknown. 
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Yet  young  offi':erij  and  oniisted  rr-in,  acco’’dir.g  to  the  source,  had  a 
nunsbfer  cl  gii  -vaot-es  becaur-e  of  then-  live=  as  soldiers.  Promotions  in  the 
North  Korean  Army  are  slow  because  there  is  no  war.  Also,  since  mem- 
bers of  ems  group  ar-3  young,  they  ai’e  bored  with  the  monotonous  routine 
of  military  life;  they  wan'  ci.ange.  excitement.  They  have  little  opportun- 
ity to  gc  on  leave  or  to  experience  a.i.y  North  Korean  life  outside  their 
conaning  military  environmenc.  The  source  thought  th's  group  would 
welcome  war,  even  if  a*l  it  did  was  end  the  h )redom  of  their  iives. 

Office  Worker ; •»'  F.'rctorif  s and  Enterprise? 

Tnis  group  includes  people  w'nc  .'’ork  in  offices  at  enterprises  and 
lactornss,  bat  not  office  workers  in  Goveininent  and  Party  organizations. 
Economically,  office  workers  In  this  category  are  not  so  well  off  as  factory 
wnikerti  and  techniciar.s  I.-  factories,  except  for  office  workers  in  cadre  or 
e::ecutive  positions. 

Office  workers,  unlike  members  of  a work  team  who  receive  bonuses 
for  overprodvvtion,  do  not  receive  bonuses,  except  in  cases  when  the 
whole  entemrise  or  factory  receives  a bonus.  Olfice  workers  are  held 
responsible  lor  what  goes  cn  In  the  enteipnse  or  factory,  even  produc- 
tion. because  they  are  considered  responsible  leaders.  But  they  do  not 
recei\  e pay  commensurato  with  the  responsibility. 

These  office  workers  generally  want  to  become  qualified  as  technicians 
so  that  they  can  be  reassigned  to  better  jobs  and  earn  more  money.  They, 
of  course,  vvould  also  like  to  be  promoted  in  their  present  jobs,  but  in 
promotion,  political  activity  is  more  important  than  job  performance. 

Fishermen 

The  siv-rce  thought  that  significant  .grievances  among  fishermen  in- 
cluded Icng  hours  of  hard,  dangerous  and  uncomfr-rtcLblc  v?rx,  long  days 
at  sea  and  away  fn'in  home,  and  the  prohibition  against  taking  any  fish 
-Taught  to  their  homes  when  they  retunied  to  port.  He  bebeved  that  many 
fishermen  would  prefer— -cv'en  desire — to  obtain  jobs  on  land. 

Agent  Trainees 
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Agent  trainees  an*  commonly  afraid  they  will  be  kii»ed  on  their  mis 
.sions  bi  tb,.'  RCK.  fhis  fear  glows  ->n  them  after  they  have  been  in 
Irairii.g  for  awhile  and  become  aware  of  technical  and  operational  prob- 
lems associated  with  successfully  conducting  missions  in  the  ROK.  The 
source  said  that  ones  agent  trair  'es  realize  the  difficulty  of  their  mis- 
sions they  became  gi'eatly  concer'icd  abeut  their  lives  and  lose  confi- 
dence in  cheir  ability  to  ac'.-onipiish  their  itvlsidons  in  the  ROK.  Source  said 
that  this  is  a common  psychr'.ogicai  attitude  among  agent  trainees.  Most 
of  then;  put  their  faith  in  fate  and  luck  and  iuipe  for  a miracle  in  ac- 
complishing them  missions 

x^nothor  p-syc-uologicai  problem  for  agent  tramees  is  worry  about  and 
longin.s'  for  their  families,  especially  about  what  will  hapuen  to  the 
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Korean  propaganda  output  and  other  sources  to  determine  North  Korean 
vulnerabilities.  Take  those  vulnerabilit>-js  v/ith  superior  points  found  in 
the  ROR.  For  example,  North  Korea  emphasizes  its  education  system  in 
its  propaganda;  vulnerabilities  should  be  found  in  North  Korean  educa- 
tion. Then  leaflets  can  be  prepared  based  upon  these  identified  North 
Ko*‘ean  vulnerabilities,  which  emphasize  the  strong  points  on  these 
specific  topics  in  the  ROK  educational  system. 

North  Korea  continually  emphasizes  that  life  is  better  in  North  Korea 
than  in  the  ROK;  however,  on  closer  scrutiny  of  both,  it  will  be  found  that 
in  the  ROK  things  are  generally  superior  to  North  Korea.  For  example. 
North  Korea  claims  to  stand  for  socialism  and  for  the  welfare  of  farn\ers 
and  workers.  In  practice  in  North  Korea,  this  is  not  true.  The  treatment 
of  dead  soldicre  is  an  example  of  this  fallacy.  They  are  buried  in  unmarked 
graves  on  the  batti'>field;  only  high-ranking  North  Koreans  are  honored 
with  tombs.  In  the  ROK,  however,  those  who  die  in  the  defense  of  their 
countiv,  regardless  of  rank,  are  buried  and  honored  by  all  at  ths  national 
cemetery. 

6.  The  source  considered  that  for  leaflets  the  following  two  themes 
were  importatil;  basic  living  conditions  (food,  clothing,  and  housing)  of 
average  people  in  the  ROK;  and  social  welfare,  cultural,  and  material 
benefits  of  life  in  the  ROK. 

7.  Regaj'ding  leaflet  prepanUori  the  .source  recommended  that  the 
best  quality  of  paper  be  used.  This  v.ili  riir.f'rcc  the  idea  of  a prosperous 
paper  Industry  in  the  ROK.  Also,  Aape»-  shuuki  oe  used  that  is  durable  so 
that  the  leaflet  can  be  read  even  though  expobcd  to  the  elements.  Printing 
find  photo  reproduction  should  be  clear.  Color  leaflets  are  preferable  to 
black  and  wmte  leaflets  to  attract  the  attention  and  interest  of  the  target 
audience.  Size  of  the  leaflets  is  not  important.  .Source  .said  that  the  size  of 
the  leaflets  from  the  ROK  he  had  seen  in  North  Korea  was  appropriate. 
Source  said  that  the  type  faces  used  should  be  clear  and  attractive;  small 
type  should  be  avoided.  Use  short  texts  and  an  abundance  of  photos.  If 
the  text  is  too  long  the  reader  may  become  bored  and  not  read  the  entire 
me.ssage.  He  suggested  the  use  of  photos  with  clear  captions  so  that  the 
meaning  or  message  of  the  text  can  be  caught  at  a glance.  Source  said 
that  this  wa.s  very  important  in  leaflet  operations,  that  long  booklets  with 
a lot  of  text  would  not  be  effective,  but  pamphlets  printed  on  good  paper 
with  color  piioios  would  m.ike  positive  impressions. 

S.  Source  recoinmended  that  special  leaflets  be  prepared  for  use 
against  North  Korean  soldiers.  The  upper  half  of  the  leaflet  could  have  a 
calendar,  photos  of  pretty  female  K'-rean  movie  siara,  or  photos  of  nude 
females.  The  lower  half  of  the  leaflet  could  contain  the  PSYOP  message. 
iTien  the  leaflet  could  be  cut  m lialf  and  the  photos  or  calender  retained  by 
the  soldier,  and  the  message  disposed  of  after  being  read.  Such  leaflets 
coukl  be  printed  on  one  or  both  sides.  If  printed  on  both  .sides,  on  the 
reverse  side  of  the  part  bearing  the  photo  or  calendai  could  be  printed  the 
music  and  text  of  Korean  popular  .songs,  with  the  bottom  half  bearing  a 
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PSYOP  message.  Source  said  that  the  reason  for  this  suggestion  was  that 
he  believed  that  not  enough  calendars  were  issued  to  North  Korean  anny 
soldiers.  Most  young  soldiers,  while  in  the  aimy,  did  not  have  much 
chance  to  see  or  be  with  girls,  but  they  did  think  about  them  a lot. 
Therefore  they  would  especially  welcome  color  photos  of  the  faces  of 
pretty  Korean  girls  and  nude  color  photos.  3y  printing  the  leaflet  so  that 
half  could  be  disposed  of  and  half  retained,  the  soldiers  would  be  able  to 
keep  the  calendar  or  photos  without  danger  to  themselves.  Source  said 
that  although  some  soldiers  would  interpret  the  use  of  nude  photos  as  a 
sign  of  degeneracy  of  morals  in  the  ROK,  most  North  Korean  soldiers 
would  welcome  the  leaflet  and  not  turn  it  in  to  their  leaders. 

The  source  said  that  North  Korean  soldiers  learned  the  words  of 
Korean  popular  songs  by  hearing  them  over  ROK  DMZ  loudspeaker 
broadcasts.  The  use  of  printed  versions  of  those  songs  on  leaflets  for 
North  Korean  soldiers  lear  the  DMZ  would  reinforce  this. 

9.  Regarding  dissemination  of  leaflets,  the  source  said  that  massive 
dissemination  of  leaflets  in  one  place  at  one  lime  should  be  avoidod  for  the 
reason  that  if  it  were  done,  social  security  authorities  could  easily  ha’'e 
them  all  gathered  up  and  confiscated. 

The  source  considered  the  best  time  for  disseminating  leaflet  s to  be  at 
night,  preferably  after  midnight  and  before  dawn,  so  that  the  leaflets 
could  not  be  seen  falling  to  the  ground. 

He  also  recommended  that  k-aflets  not  be  disseminated  in  remote 
mountainous  areas  of  low  population  densdy  for  the  obvious  reason  that 
there  were  too  few  people  to  see  them.  On  the  other  hand,  leaflets  should 
not  be  dropped  on  densei^  populated  areas,  because  the  number  of  people 
would  inhibit  ’•f^ad  ng  of  the  leaflets  because  of  obsei  vation  by  others. 
Therefore,  he  suggested  that  they  be  disseminated  to  areas  of  modePite 
population  density  where  the  pei-son  who  founci  the  leaflet  would  have  a 
reasonable  chance  of  reading  the  leaflet  unohserveil, 

10  Although  the  source  had  never  seen  o*'  heard  about  the  use  of 
plastic  bag-5  Hearing  on  water  a delivery  means  for  leaflets  and  other 
matenals,  he  .said  tha*  type  of  operation  was.  in  his  opinion,  excellent  and 
a weiksuited  PSYOP  delivery  method  to  roach  the"  target  auoience.  He 
recommended  as  gift  items  for  inclusion  ' ihe  floating  plastic  bags  the 
folic  wing: 

Pojj[!i  \ square  cloth  desigriod  to  carr>  articles.  Furushiki 

in  Japanese. 

ni-’-in  case  Comainer  for  carrying  a type  of  medicnie  used  for 
sweet-smelling  breath.  Lf-ion  v.5  available  in  North 
Korea,  but  t!ie  container:'  are  not  good, 

Kandkerchic-ns 
S.^ap  Containerr. 

Shoe  horns 
Comns 
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Certificate  or  money  case 
Children’s  toys 
Children’r-  fairy  tale  books 
Picture  books  for  children 

Poarce  recommended  that  in  sending  such  gift  items,  the  best  quality 
items  should  be  used  for  greater  effectiveness.  He  said  that  this  would 
achieve  two  purposes:  (1)  show  the  excellence  'ad  high  quality  of  /lOK 
goods  to  the  target  audience,  and  (2)  create  in  the  target  audience 
dissatisfaction  with  North  Korean  goods,  especially  when  in  actual  use 
the  ROK  itetiis  lasted  much  longer  and  wsre  better  than  North  Korean- 
made  equivalents.  If  the  aim  is  to  CT''a.e  an  immediate  impression  of 
excellence  of  the  item,  then  the  brand  names  of  ROK  manufuct-irers  or 
some  other  indication  of  ROK  origin  should  be  clearly  seen.  But  if  the  aim 
is  to  emphasize  the  superiority  of  the  iceni  ba.sed  upon  actual  long  term 
use,  then  there  should  be  nothing  on  the  item  to  indicate  origin  in  the 
ROK. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  .\BOUT  RADIO  BROADCASTING  OPERA- 
TIONS DIRECTED  AT  NORTH  KOREA 


The  source  p**ovided  a number  of  recommendations  \/hich  he  said 
should  be  considere  ’ in  FSYOP  radio  broadcasts  directed  against  North 
Konv 

1.  R&Jo  broadcasts  have  the  capability  to  send  messages  covering  a 
wide  range  of  topics  and  the:nes  to  the  North  Korean  target  audience. 

' However,  only  one  ttipic  should  be  treated  in  ea'’h  program  unit.. 

2.  Nt  ws  programs,  in  paixicular,  are  very  important  lor  informing 
North  Koreans  about  what  is  happening  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  But 
because  North  Koreans  find  it  difficult  to  listen  to  foreign  radio  broad- 
casts, it  is  very'  important  to  repeat  news  programs  o\  er  and  over  so  that 
the  news  will  nave  a better  chance  of  being  heard.  Repetition  of  a news 
broadcast  ten  or  twenty  times  is  good — the  more  repetition  the  better  the 
chance  that  it  will  be  neard, 

3.  The  source  .'ecommended  that  pnority  be  given  in  news  .selection  to 
thosi  themes  listed  in  “PSYOP  ihemes  for  North  Korea,”  PSYOP 
Vtyence  NoLx.  No.  2Gi. 

4.  The  source  reported  that  of  ail  target  groups  in  North  Korea,  agent 
trainees  have  the  best  opportunity  lo  listen  to  radio  b.-oadeasts  from  the 
ROK.  He  recommended  the  use  of  spedal  programs  directed  to  agent 
trainees  to  induce  them  <ief?ction  after  they  have  been  sent  to  the  ROK. 
He  stressed  that  programs  should  be  hnil;  around  the  lives  of  North 
Korean  agents  and  others  who  defected  to  ♦he  ROK.  North  .Korean 
agents,  according  to  source,  do  not  know'  what  treatment  they  will  re- 
ceive if  they  turn  themselve.s  in  to  the  ROK  Government.  Therefore  he 
recommended  that  special  programs  be  regularly  produced  about  benefits 
to  agents  who  . mi  themselves  in  when  they  are  sent  to  the  ROK. 
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5.  I'he  source  said  the  best  time  for  listening  to  bn  eign  broadcasts  in 
North  Korea  was  irom  8:00  P.M.  to  11:00  P.M.,  because  people  are  more 
likely  to  be  at  home  during  this  time.  Before  8:00  P.M.  people  are  often 
still  at  ot'k,  meetings,  or  engaged  in  other  activities.  People  usually 
have  returned  home  for  the  night  by  8:00  P.M.  to  11:00  P.M.  The  time 
does  not  matter,  really,  to  those  who  like  to  listen  secretly  to  broadcasts 
from  the  ROK;  they  will  do  so  when  they  can.  Also,  agent  trainees  have 
good  opportunities  to  listen  to  ROK  broadcasts  at  night. 

6.  Regarding  sentence  structure  used  in  broadcasts,  the  source 
recommended  the  use  of  short  sentences,  rathe**  than  long  complex  ones. 
Short  sentences  are  easiei  to  understand  than  long  ones  with  complex 
construction. 

7.  To  attract  the  interest  of  the  North  Korean  audience,  the  source 
suggested  that  Korean  popular  songs,  especially  those  popular  from  the 
end  of  World  War  II  until  the  end  of  the  Korean  war  be  used.  Recent 
Koiean  popular  songs  can  be  used  if  they  are  ir.  Korean  rather  fhan 
Western  musical  style.  He  advised  against  the  use  of  recent  Korean 
popular  songs  with  Western  musical  arrangements  and  instruments. 

CREDIBILITY  IN  PSYOP  DIRECTED  AGAINST  NORTH  KOREA 

Tho  souiee  provided  a number  of  recommendations  regarding  credibil- 
ity Ml  psychological  operations  against  North  Korea. 

1.  Ci'.e  or  quote  the  objective  views  and  opinions  of  foreigners  about 
the  subject  matter:  for  example,  their  views  about  the  ROK.  He  con- 
sidered that  the  views  of  oeople  from  neutral  nations  would  be  more 
effective. 

1'..  In  developing,  preparing,  and  editing  programs  care  must  be  taken 
to  insure  that  the  content  is  not  superficial  and  abstract.  Exact  sources, 
detailed  statistical  figures,  concrete  and  actual  examples  should  be  pro- 
vided, and  all  shouUi  be  focused  on  a specific,  limited  topic  or  subject. 

3.  Terminology-  should  be  used  which  is  easily  understandable  to  all 
North  Koreans.  Avoid  wor(i.i  of  foreign  origin  because  they  may  not  be  in 
use  now  in  North  Korea,  and  therefore  not  understandable  to  North 
Koreans.  Add  explanations  where  words  are  given  that  are  used  in  the 
ROK  but  rot  in  North  Korea. 

4.  Use  live  interviews  wdth  people  on  the  street  in  radio  broadcasts  to 
No**th  Korea.  If  possible,  interview  working-level  people  such  as  factory 
vvorkers  and  farmers,  rather  than  high-level  officials. 

5.  Av(/id  use  of  abusive  words  and  slander  in  PSYOP  output.  Instead,- 
take  a sympathetic  and  polite  podfion  in  order  to  pei-suade  the  target 
audience. 

6.  Use  dialogues  between  two  voices  over  radio  rather  than  one  person 
reading  a script.  This,  the  source  said,  wdl!  help  overcome  the  monoton- 
ous effect  of  one  person  reading. 

7.  Announcers  should  use  a clear,  natural  speaking  style  rather  than  a 
strident,  ardent  style.  Th.  source  said  that  announcers  on  North  Korean 
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radio  Ubed  the  strident,  ardent  st>le  of  agitators;  ha  did  not  consider  this 
to  '■■<*  effective.  Insteri  ho  preif>'red  the  natiira’-,  valrn  voices  o'"  tne 
ai.iiou.  cers  he  bad  nearC  on  stations  from  the  KOK  The  sourct  said  that 
while  he  was  in  North  Korea,  ’ e listened  mostly  to  news  programs  on 
KBS  1,  but  on  many  occasion.-,  he  ronsidered  the  announcer's  reading 
speed  so  fast  tiiat  it  wes  difficult  to  <bi.cv.’  <vr.at  ’vas  heir?  saic.  He, 
r.hOi*eforv.  recommeoaed  that  announcers  avoia  excess 'Vc  speec . Also,  he 
noticed  that  KBS  1 used  many  words  ol  foreign  origtr.;  this  also  made  the 
programs  dsfficult  to  foiiov. 

o.  For  credibility,  the  bcnrct  reco'^-inr-ndeu  uiat  pr  /grams  s'-u;!d  '.•■ko 
a neutrah  otjective  ’’iewpoint.  They  should  take  a position  oerween  the 
Wejtc»-'.  c -uniac*s  and  the  Con-mu  list  nations.  1 n the  period  before  196S, 
North  Koreans  considered  Japanese  news  re  lorting  vrciiibie  because 
North  Koreans  ii?iie>ed  that  tht  news  ♦ook  a n,  utrai,  obi-iCtive  no  Ttion. 
As  a ’•esult  North  Kc>’ea!  s <ist  jr-cfi  to  and  believed  Japanese-originated 
news  b'-oa-icis*  s.  Since  1965.  according  to  source,  uecausc  of  Japan’s 
eloper  rdau.  p.f  with  the  I'nited  States  and  th<  u.sn  of  the  theme  of  Cte 
revival  of  Japanese  miiituricn.  n Nort^'  Korean  r-ropae  anda,  the  civdibil- 
icy  of  Japanese  new?  among  North  ooreans  has  fallen. 

9.  The  source  i ^cc/nmeudv.-(t  coverage  of  rural  affairs  as  a way  of 
enharcieg  credibility.  Ger.unlly,  No'th  Koreans  bei’.we  thrtt  ueder 
capital>.st  societies,  cities  ar«  emphasized  .vhile  rural  a-^eas  ha  e withered 
from  .ack  ..r  attention. 

NOHTrt  xCOPEkN  PROP‘>H.ANL-A  OrSEivlINATION 
TECHNIQUE  G IN  THE  REPUBLIC  CF  KOltKA 

The  .source  had  some  'Knowledge  of  the  diSbemint.ti-.n  of  N-;rth  KvPeun 
p.’opagar.da  materl.ils  m the  ROK,  griued  tbre  gii  cenversa.,ioK  with 
.rhers  while  'le  w?.*"  m North  Korea. 

He  reported  vhaf  No.-'tl;  Ko-ea,n  icafleCs  were  disseminated  in  He  ROK 
through  the  use  of 'oa!Ioon.‘-  t nfteci  down  fwm  NorAj  .v^rea,  He  knew 
that  not  only  leadeis  bu*^  a!-.o  booklets  at-d  panipliiets  were  aisscainated 
in  th-3  WdV.  Ke  beiiev 'd  that  -t  certain  .secti  -u  oi  the  Liaison  Departm^n- 
of  llie  Central  Party  was  i ospr.islble  for  such  bad, .on  ope  -aliCi.b. 

The  source  also  b'-iieved  th.it  son  e N-'rth  Krreao  ager.tf-  were  u.,ed  to 
dissemiiiat'  maleiiats  in  the  POK.  He  saio  ihft  NotAU  Korea  utilized  two 
types  .if  ag'mts  tor  nrepagaraa  dlsseininatie''  in  the  ROK;  lor.g  term, 
in-p!'>2e  agents,  anti  those  dupa/ched  on  missions  to  the  ROK  In  som.. 
eases,  .SKrlh  Ko.'ean  propaganda  materials  Wt-re  carNed  mto  ;he  ROVi 
secretly  by  c-  urier  and  pla-'Ct.  in  cache=.  The  agent-ii.-plac»  was  told  uy 
radio  whe-v  the  cache  of  propngant-a  materials  \va.s.  He  tnen  w-nt  t,< 
recover  then..  In  othe.  cases,  agents  diep«lched  on  misilons  to  the  ROK 
cr.'T.cd  the  propagmida  matcriu’s  with  them 

The  source  mei.auned  as  an  example  that  in  .\p,ii  or  May  P-oT.  six 
fellow  trainoer  and  himself  were  sent  le  a safe  house  in  North  Ko'-eit  arc! 
divided  into  I'vo  teaixis,  ouv  of  f^ur  .nen  and  the  other  cf  >lmee.  The  two 
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tearrib  were  placed  i.i  f-pame  room*^  in  the  safe  house.  The  source  wac 
a-irijjned  to  ‘.he  three-n;ar.  i-enip.  On  each  team  teere  was  one  man  who 
ha'l  at‘e»’ded  the  “695’  a special  political  .scho(>i  foi  i-idoctriiiitmcr  agent 
trainees.  These  < ,vo  persons  arrived  at  the  safe  house  firs‘,  and  then  the 
source  and  the  others  arrived.  A package  of  North  Korean  propc-ganda 
mateiiais  war.  given  to  each  ‘wo-nian  teau'.,  a’''jiit  ii‘jO  ' >•  300  booHlets. 
The  plan  was  for  each  team  to  ca>ry  as  package  . .f  propaganda  mate,  nils 
M -t  lo.-al'cn  on  the  VVeSv  Coast  a 'ea  of  ^’orth  Korea.  Tlie  nlanued  training 
exercise,  however,  was  not  earned  out  becaiise  ocher  missions  were 
g ven  to  several  members  of  the  teens. 

The  source  mentioned  that  he  iie‘>eved  tha^  another  method  used  to 
d'ssemu  ate  North  Korean  propaganda  materials  in  the  ROK  was  canned 
oUt  Roll.  Japan  through  Chosen  Zoren  (.Association  of  Korean  Residents 
Cl  Japan) 

According  to  the-  source  there  were  two  purposes  in  di.sseminating 
North  Ko»*een  prooaganda  materia!';  in  the  ROK:  tl)  to  < on-ry  the  leaflet 
and  booklet  tneries  to  the  ROK  taigev  .:ud'ences,  and  (t.)  as  a commanica- 
tier.  rr..,ans  bet\;eeiv  e Nan.h  Ko.\  an  agent  in  the  ROK  and  his  headquar- 
te.3  in  Nf'rth  Korea. 

If  a NoiH;  Korecn  agent  brcugii*.  p."'.paganda  matenai  with  hin.  ireo 
the  POK,  he  might  dissenvhiate  it  .rins-iif,  ge-  another  p»erson  to  disteim- 
r„t"  it  or  have  an  agent  m-'pVe  do  the  disseoTmating.  ilsually,  agents  or 
othei*s  cii.ssoini'’.'.-ed  the  lealiet®  during  the  h-j-s  of  darkness,  but  not 
duri:ig  tne  ROK  coTfew,  i'-i  Uiidnight  to  d OO  A.K.,  for  Tear  ef  being 
cuught  by  ROK  peace  for  violating  the  Curfew.  P'irst,  a ‘ai'get  was 
selected  where  ‘he  leaflet  *o  be  diss<>miraic  i in  accordance  with  the 
theme  ol  the  hmflei,  For  exan;i;ie,  if  the  message  attacked  the  United 
Otntes,  then  the  leaflet  ‘atgei  would  be  a U.  S.  compound.  The  agent  then 
tried  to  got  '.he  lecoets  •-•lo  office  areas,  toilets,  desk  drawer;,  and  the 
like.  On  some  occasions,  leaflets  were  disseminated  widely,  regardless  of 
tl'J  PJ^YOP  theme,  if  iliore  whi  a good  oppo.tr.rity  for  distrih  'liou. 
When  there  vas  no  wind  blrwir"  an  agent  might  put  gi'oups  of  leaflets  on 
.he  top  of  ".alls,  and  when  the  wind  came  up  later  it  would  blow  the 
leaflets  around. 

If  the  agent  was  busy  with  otner  missions,  he  might  try  to  get  someone 
else,  such  as  ar.  agent-in  place,  to  disseminate  the  leaflets.  If  an  agent 
believed  he  had  recruited  someone  ns  a potential  N th  Korean  agent,  he 
might  give  the  prospect  the  task  of  disseminating  some  leaflets  to  test 
liirn  out.  When  giving  tr.c  prospect  the  task,  he  was  assigned  an  exact 
time  «nd  place  to  disseminate  the  leaflets,  and  then  the  North  Korean 
agent  v/ould  check  to  sea  that  he  c:  rried  out  his  missioi' 

^ Nonii  Koreu.0  agei.t  who  did  not  have  radio  communication  means 
could  use  ieaflels  to  ecmmanicate  with  his  headquarters.  For  e.xample,  at 
the  end  of  some  North  Korean  leaflets,  on  the  back  snle,  the  agent  would 
w'rite  the  nai.ie  of  a certain  society  or  asso-'iation  and  some  numbers  to 
invlicate  that  iho  agent  cierired  to  return  tn  North  Korea  on  a certain 


date,  for  example,  11  Battalion,  5th  District.  In  this  case,  “5th”  means  the 
month  of  May  and  “11th”  means  the  11th  day  of  that  month.  The  agent 
places  this  information  on  a number  of  leaflets  which  he  then  dissemi- 
nates. North  Korean  agents  believe  that  when  leaflets  are  disseminated 
they  are  reported  in  ROK  newspapers,  or  an  agent-in-place  might  find 
the  leaflet  and  report  it  to  North  Korea.  In  either  case,  the  aim  was  to  get 
information  about  the  agent’s  desire  to  return  to  the  proper  authorities  in 
North  Korea.  Each  agent,  before  dispatch  to  the  ROK,  was  given  a 
different  message  to  use  on  leaflets  for  communicating  his  desire  to 
return  to  North  Korea.  Thus  when  such  a message  was  acquired  by 
North  Korea,  it  was  known  which  agent  was  communicating  the  message. 

Broadcasts 

RADIO  BROADCAST  MONITORING* 


By  the  7th  PSYOP  Group 

An  example  of  how  content  analysis  of  a radio  braodcast,  by  indicatinff  the  relative 
emphasis  that  the  source  ucishes  to  place  on  prop^anda  themes,  imy  provide  valuable 
insights  into  political  oojeAives  and  strategy. 

KHMER  REPUBLIC 

Stations  considered  in  this  report  are  Hanoi  international.  Liberation, 
Voice  of  the  National  United  Front  of  Kampuchea  (VNUFK),  Peking, 
and  Moscow.  This  report  covers  the  period  11-17  December  1971.  All 
broadcasts  were  in  the  Cambodian  language. 

Hanoi  international  and  Liberation  stressed  continued  supp  'rt  for 
peoples  struggles.  They  stressed  such  topics  as  the  downing  of  U.S. 
helicopters,  comments  by  Sihanouk  on  the  failing  Lon  Nol  administration, 
combat  victories  of  CNPLAF  units,  and  a report  in  which  a Vietnamese 
Student  Association  located  in  Hue  condemned  the  use  of  Saigon  troops  in 
Cambodia.  CNPLAF  units  claim  total  defeat  of  Lon  Nol’s  CHENLA  II 
operation. 

VNUFK  continued  broadcasting  about  the  combat  victories  of 
CNPLAF  units.  An  88-minute  speech  by  Sihanouk  (31st  message,  part 
II)  was  used  to  propogate  support  for  people’s  struggles. 

PeMng  placed  primary  emphasis  on  international  prestige;  however, 
the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  the  attendant  themes,  support  for  people’s 
struggles  and  negative  treatment  of  an  established  government,  were  of 
significance.  Inteniational  affairs  were  the  keynote  this  week  with  refer- 
ences to  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  (PRC)  ambassador’s  party  in 
Hanoi,  the  Albanian  visit  to  Peking,  NUFK  and  RGNUC  delegations  to 
Pyongyang,  and  development  of  communications  in  the  mountain  regions 
of  Chekiang  Province.  In  support  of  people’s  struggles,  Peking  extolled 
the  success  of  PLAF  units  for  victories  in  Cambodia  and  Laos.  Much  time 
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•Excerpts  from  “Communist  Propaganda  Radio  and  News  Service  Highlights:  Trends 
and  Analysis,"  Issue  no.  51-71,  27  January  1972,  pp.  51-16  *0  51-18. 
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was  devoted  to  condemning  the  Indian  and  Soviet  governments  for  in- 
volvement in  the  Indo-Pakistani  war.  Tt  was  claimed  that  Indian 
warplanes  bombed  Dacca  and  killed  civilians.  South  Korean  President 
Pak  Chong-hui  was  denounced  for  declaring  an  emergency  when  China 
was  admitted  to  the  UN. 

Moscow  continued  to  expound  on  the  Soviet  Union's  role  in  world 
affairs  in  its  quest  for  international  prestige.  The  USSR  continues  to 
condemn  U.S.  involvement  in  Indochina  affairs  and  to  attempt  to  align 
Peking  in  collusion  with  the  United  States  in  some  items. 

Comment 

Hanoi  international,  Liberation,  and  VNUFK  v,  ill  continue  to  support 
people’s  struggles,  with  little  or  no  change  in  future  formats. 

Peking  will  continue  to  stress  international  prestige;  however,  an  in- 
crease in  the  negative  treatment  of  the  Soviet  and  U.S.  governments  has 
been  noted.  The  split  between  Peking  and  the  Soviet  Union  is  still 
evidenced  by  such  commentary  as  “The  Soviet  Social  Imperialists  are  the 
Master  of  the  Indian  Expansionists.” 

Moscow  continues  to  stress  foreign  relations  and  express  Soviet  gains 
in  economic  and  industrial  efforts.  Under  the  new  Five-Year  Plan,  the 
USSR  promises  to  have  one-third  of  the  Moscow  population  in  new 
housing.  The  soft  landing  on  and  exploration  of  Mars  received  extensive 
coverage.  Negative  ti-eatment  of  the  Peking  and  U.S.  governments  is 
becoming  a recurrent  theme.  The  USSR  has  persistently  condemned 
U.S.  involvement  in  Indochina,  the  hypocritical  nature  of  the  U.S.  stance 
on  the  Indo-Pakistani  conflict,  and  increased  U.S.  air  activity  in  In- 
dochina. The  PRC  was  denounced  for  collusion  with  the  US  in  an  attempt 
to  impede  the  Soviet  disarmament  conference. 


Captured  Documents 

VIET  CONG  DOCUMENTS  ON  THE  WAR  (1)* 

This  report  tllustrates  that  document  analysis  is  an  important  tool  for  understanding  the 
target’s  perceptions  as  mil  as  for  remaining  abreast  of  foreign  military  and  political 
strat-egies  and  activities. 

Since  the  early  part  of  1967  increasingly  large  quantities  of  Communi 
documents  have  been  captured  during  military  operations  by  Americai 
South  Vietnamese  and  Allied  forces.  Especially  rich  caches  of  highly- 
classified  documents  and  operational  directives  were  found  in  headquar- 
ters areas  during  operations  “Cedar  Falls”  and  “Junction  City”  directed 
against  long-established  Viet  Cong  base  areas.  Among  these  were  top- 
level  internal  communications  of  the  Viet  Cong  movement,  many  of  which 
have  been  officially  released  for  use  by  the  press  and  by  scholars. 


*Excarpts  frum  “Viet  Cong  Document  on  the  War  (1),”  Communist  Affairs,  V,  no.  5 
(September-October  1967),  pp.  18-24.  Reprinted  with  the  permiasion  of  Communist  Af- 
fairs, copyright  holder  and  the  author,  Hammond  Rolph. 
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These  documents  range  from  general  analysis  of  the  world  situation 
and  the  strategic  role  of  the  Vietnamese  Communist  revolution  to  the 
exposition  of  tactics  for  implementing  the  revolution  in  the  villages  and 
hamlets  of  South  Vietnam.  In  this  and  the  next  issue,  Communist  Affairs 
will  present  excerpts  from  some  of  these  lengthy  documents,  most  of 
which  have  not  been  comprehensively  quoted  at  any  length  in  this  coun- 
try and  are  therefore  still  relatively  imknown.  The  selections  illustrate 
not  only  the  policy  problems  and  decisionmaking  environment  of  the  Viet 
Cong  movement,  but  also  convey  something  of  the  Vietnamese  Com- 
munist’s view  of  his  world. 

In  general,  the  documents  reveal  or  confirm  the  following;  (1)  the  tight 
control  of  the  levers  of  power  in  the  Viet  Cong  movement  by  the  Lao 
Dong  Party  of  North  Vietnam,  and  the  insignificance  of  the  National 
Liberation  Front  for  South  Vietnam  as  anything  other  than  a tactic  in  the 
struggle;  (2)  the  complete  faith  of  the  Vietnamese  Communists  in  the 
doctrine  and  strategy  of  “people’s  war”  as  a road  to  certain  victory;  (3)  a 
rather  realistic  sense  of  weakness  in  the  Viet  Cong  movement,  coupled 
with  a grossly  exaggerated  view  of  the  defeats  and  problems  of  the  other 
side;  (4)  great  stress  by  the  Communists  on  a military  victory  within  a 
relatively  short  time,  while  simultaneously  preparing  for  protracted  war 
and  anticipating  the  use  of  the  political  weapon  of  negotiations  at  a 
propitious  time;  (5)  emphasis  on  the  international  revolutionary  role  of 
Vietnamese  communism;  and  (6)  the  absolute  primacy  of  ideological  moti- 
vation and  purity  in  all  aspects  of  the  direction  of  the  Viet  Cong  move- 
ment. 

Chronologically  the  documents  range  from  the  end  of  1963  to  the  spring 
of  1967.  Thus  they  cover  a period  from  Hanoi’s  confident  decision  to 
escalate  the  war  decisively  in  the  South  following  the  death  of  Ngo  Dinh 
Diem  to  the  present  situation  of  great  difficulty  for  the  Viet  Cong. 
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LAO  DONG  PARTY  SETS  TONE  OF  WAR  IN  SOUTH 

One  of  the  basic  documents  captured  in  the  field  is  the  resolution  of  the 
ninth  plenum  of  the  Vietnam  Workers  Party  (Loo  Dong)  Central  Com- 
mittee in  Hanoi,  passed  in  December  1963.  Entitled  “World  Situation  and 
Oiu*  Party’s  International  Duties,”  .t  presents  a lengthy  philosophical  and 
doctrinal  rationale  for  the  Vietnam  struggle,  largely  in  terms  of  the 
demands  of  “proletarian  internationalism”  and  the  global  requirements  of 
the  socialist  camp.  The  resolution  was  prepared  in  the  immediate  after- 
math  of  the  downfall  of  Ngo  Dinh  Diem,  which  undoubtedly  somewhat 
weakened  the  basis  of  the  Viet  Cong  movement  through  the  removal  of 
its  chief  target,  and  it  seems  to  represent  a call  by  Hanoi  for  acceleration 
of  the  armed  straggle  in  the  South  despite  the  changed  political  situation. 
Adopted  during  the  period  of  Hanoi’s  marked  leaning  toward  the  Chinese 
side  of  the  Sino-Soviet  dispute,  it  reflects  a strongly  hostile  tone  toward 
“revisionists,”  while  at  the  same  time  expressing  Hanoi’s  desire  for  a 
mediated  truce  which  would  restore  the  unity  of  world  communism  in 
pressing  toward  its  national  and  international  goals. 
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In  the  i^sent  hu^ian  society,  there  are  the  following  basic  rontradictions;  (1) 
contrauctions  between  the  socialist  camp  and  the  imperialist  camp;  (2)  contradic- 
tions between  the  working  class  and  the  bourgeoisie  in  capitalist  countries;  (3) 
contradictions  between  the  oppressed  people  and  the  imperialists  and  colonialists; 
(4)  contradictions  between  imperialists  and  imperialists,  between  one  monopolist 
camtalist  clioue  and  another  monopolist  capitalist  clique  in  imperialist  countries. 

The  four  above  contradictions  are  basic  contradictions  in  human  society  because 
they  reflect  the  true  nature  of  the  era,  they  survive  . . .during  the  entire  phase  of 
evolution  from  capitalism  to  sodalism  throughout  the  world.  The  first  group  of 
basic  contradictions  belongs  to  the  contradictions  between  two  opposing  interna- 
tional systems.  The  other  basic  contradictions  belong  to  the  internal  contradictions 
of  the  international  capitalist  system. 


CENTRAL  OFFICE  FOR  SOUTH  VIETNAM  CARRIES  OUT 
CENTRAL  COMMITTEE  DIRECTIVES 

Following  the  earlier  resolutions  of  the  Lao  Dong  Central  Committee, 
the  situation  in  Vietnam  underwent  a great  change.  In  response  to 
increased  North  Vietnamese  army  participation  in  the  Southern  war,  the 
United  States  began  aerial  bombardment  of  key  North  Vietnamese  miB- 
tary  targets  in  February  1965  and  made  a full-scale  combat  commitment 
of  American  troops  in  the  South  a few  months  later. 

In  the  face  of  this  massive  American  intervention,  the  Central  Commit- 
tee 12th  plenum  met  in  Hanoi  in  December  1965  to  lay  down  new 
guideBnes.  These  new  policies  were  then  translated  into  directives  by  the 
Central  Office  for  South  Vietnam  (COSVN),  the  Viet  Cong's  highest 
echelon  of  pofitical  and  miBtary  direction  (the  NLF  being  a facade  with  no 
real  power).  COSVN,  which  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Lao  Dong's  inter- 
locking machinery  and  which  acts  as  a Central  Committee  for  Southern 
operations,  then  called  its  fourth  congress  in  March  1966  to  translate  the 
12th  plenum’s  guideBnes  into  an  all-encompassing  “Resolution  of  the 
Central  Office  for  South  Vietnam.”  A copy  of  this  top-secret  document 
was  .seized  on  April  21, 1967,  in  Khanh  Hoa  Province  by  units  of  the  101st 
Airborne  Division. 

This  resolution  covers  almost  every  aspect  of  Hanoi-COSVN  plans  and 
programs  for  the  Viet  Cong,  from  high-level  matters  such  as  peace 
negotiations  to  detailed  village-level  activities.  Thus  only  a fraction  of  it 
can  be  quoted  here.  The  document  is  quite  open  in  discussing  Hanoi’s 
leadership  of  the  war,  and  one  of  its  central  themes  is  the  need  to  increase 
the  Party’s  control  of  all  Viet  Cong  activities.  While  pointing  out  the 
importance  of  the  NLF  as  a useful  united  front  tactic  to  bs  developed  to 
the  utmost,  the  resolution  nowhere  indicates  that  the  Front  has  any  real 
decision-making  authority  whatsoever. 

First,  the  document  reviews  the  miBtary  and  poBtical  situation  in  1965, 
both  as  to  successes  and  failures,  strengths  as  well  as  weaknesses. 

1965  was  also  ayear  when  we  all  marched  forward  to  win  victories.  Our  entire 
army,  people,  and  Party  strongly  stepped  up  their  activities  in  all  fields  and  all  the 
movements  achieved  great  successes  m the  midst  of  an  extremely  arduous  situa- 
tion. 

a.  Our  major  success  was  in  the  military  field. 

All  the  three  forces  expanded  and  fought  the  enemy  well.  Our  guerrillas  suc- 
ceeded in  causing  the  attrition  of  and  destruction  to  both  the  U.S.  and  puppet 


regime  armies  with  very  brave  and  creative  forms  of  combat  in  resisting  mop-up 
e^rts,  attacking  communications  lines  and  the  enemy’s  rear.  But  most  outstand- 
ing of  all  were  our  cellar  forces  which  came  upon  the  battlefield  in  a bigger 
operational  force  and  with  increasingly  creative  ccmbat  tactics.  . . 

For  that  reason,  in  the  effort  to  destroy  the  enemy,  we  overfulfilled  the  norm 
prescribed  by  the  Central  Office  for  South  Vietnam  at  the  bemnning  of  the  year. 
Concerning  &e  build-up  of  the  armed  forces,  we  moved  quickly,  over-pacsing  the 
remlar  force  and  regional  force  build-up  requirements.  . . . 

D.  Our  second  success  was  in  the  political  field.  . . .We  broadened  the  National 
Front  to  unite  all  classes  and  social  strata  and  ethnic  minorities  in  the  same  effort 
of  rising  up  against  the  Americans  to  save  the  country. 


In  the  disputed  rural  areas  and  at  strategic  hamlets,  we  continued  to  score 
successes. 


. . .in  spite  of  the  bard  conditions,  the  morale  of  our  partisans  remained 
unshaken  and  united.  . . . 

. . .yet  there  were  still  deficiencies,  difficulties,  and  weak  points: 

Our  armed  forces  developed  xmsiderably  but  still  did  not  meet  the  require-nents 
of  the  situation. 

Only  half  of  our  re^lar  forces  fought  well.  The  regional  forces  mostly  did  not 
fight  well  and  some  of  them  hardly  fought  while  others  were  so  embarraHsed  that 


they  could  not  fight. . . . 

Political  activities  and  Party  ttsks . . .were  still  poir  among  the  remonal  forces 
in  certain  areas.  Therefore,  there  were  many  incorrect  displays  of  ideology,  be- 
havior, and  activities. . . . 

Although  the  liberated  zone  was  expanded,  it  was  not  yet  consolidated  and  no 
solid  base  was  established  there  which  could  serve  as  a staole  rear  for  the  Scuth. 


solid  base  was  established  there  which  could  serve  as  a staole  rear  for  the  Scuth. 


. . .The  revolutionary  base  in  the  cities  was  still  too  weak. 


Political  struggle  activities  were  not  brought  up  to  the  same  rat  as  militaiy 
activitiM  and  did  not  keep  up  with  military  achievements.  . . . Not  enough 
emphuis  was  given  to  the  ideological  leadership  of  the  mastes  and  to  the  task  of 


breaking  up  the  enemy’s  psywar  and  Chieu  Hoi  schemes  [Eaitor’s  note:  a program 
desigTied  to  encourage  defection  from  Viet  Cong  ranks)  aud  his  peace  trick  swin- 


. . .Mass  organizations  especially  at  the  village  levels  wei^  not  well  built. 

Leadership  and  indoctrination  of  the  masses  were  also  wertk.  . . . 

The  unsatisfactory  state  of  msss  proselyting  activities  affect^  other  activities, 
especially  those  pertaining  to  recruitment,  conscription,  finance,  prevention  of 
spies,  protection  of  secrets,  guerrilla  warfare,  etc. 

Activities  related  to  the  buUdvng  of  the  Party,  especially  those  pertaining  to 
organization,  were  still  weak.  . . . 


Next  came  an  evaluation  of  enemy  intentions  and  the  prescription  of 
general  strategy  to  counter  them.  Party  leadership  is  emphasized  in  all 
aspects  of  struggle,  particularly  in  the  matter  of  peace  negotiations. 

In  general,  in  1966,  the  basic  intention  of  the  enemy  will  be  to  carry  on  the  major 
plans  laid  down  in  196S,  but  they  unll  do  it  wiih  new  vigor,  more  wicked  schemes 
and  a higher  determination.  Ther^ore,  the  war  will  develop  in  a more  fierce 
manner. 

In  the  face  of  the  new  situation,  the  mission  fur  the  entire  country  03  prescribed 
by  the  \lSth]  resolution  of  TW  {Hanoi  Party  Cenpal  Committee]  is  as  follows: 
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“AU  the  Party,  the  amiy,  and  '.he  people  should  exert  the  maximum  effort  and 
concentrate  all  forces  to  step  up  the  armed  and  political  struggles,  tc  defeat  the 
American  imperialist  aggressors  and  their  henchmen  on  the  main  battlefield  which 
is  iii  the  South.  < 

In  the  North,  the  war  of  destruction  of  the  American  imperialists  must  be 
defeated,  the  achiev>ments  in  the  development  of  a socialist  reame  must  be 
preserved,  human  and  i.'aterial  res”^  urces  must  be  mobilized  for  the  ubemtion  war 
in  the  South,  and  preparail'>ns  nr  jst  be  made  to  defeat  the  enemy  in  case  the  local 
war  is  expanded  throughout  me  coun^.^  ^ 

. . .while  continuing  to  acquire  a thorough  understanding  of  the  lo.'.^-term 
resistance  slogan  and  in  applying  it.  we  must  exert  a maximum  effort  tu  concen- 
trate the  strength  of  both  zones  of  our  country  in  order  to  achieve  a decisive 
victory  on  the  Southern  battlefield  within  a relatively  short  period  of  time. 

. . .we  are  determined  not  to  entertain  any  illusions  concerning  a negotiated 
settlement  to  the  problem  of  Vietnam,  and  we  must  concentre te  all  our  strength  to 
destroy  the  enemy.  Only  when  the  American  imperialists’  aggre.ssive  \.dll  it 
crushed  and  the  ob’eci-ives  of  independence,  peace,  democracy,  ai.d  neutrality  of 
the  South  are  guaranteed  can  we  negotiate  a settlif  '.ent  of  the  Vietn:im  problem. 

. . . At  a certain  time,  we  can  iqiply  the  strategy  of  fighting  and  negotiating  at  the 
same  time,  in  order  to  support  the  armed  straggle,  and  thus  accelerate  the 
disintegration  of  the  puppet  army  and  regime,  and  create  more  cor.ilitious  favora- 
ble for  our  people  to  win  a decisive  victory. 

. . .That  objective  can  only  be  achieved  if  we  coordinate  very  closely  the  armed 
struggle  with  the  political  struggle  and  psychological  warfare.  . . . 

The  Southern  branch  of  the  (Lao  Dong]  Party  has  extensive  and  solid  founda- 
tions. It  is  a valiant  vanguard  element,  thoroughly  trained  in  combat,  closely 
connected  with  the  masses  and  fully  trusted  by  them.  It  Is  well  experienced  in  the 
matter  of  political  and  armed  struggle  and  it  is  also  closely  led  by  the  Party  Central 
Committee." 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  general  mission,  major  tasks  are  then  as- 
signed in  detail.  Included  among  these  assignments  are  build-up  and 
deployment  of  the  armed  forces,  political  leadership  in  the  armed  forces, 
expansion  of  the  united  front  under  the  Party’s  guidance,  diplomatic 
efforts  abroad,  consolidation  and  expansion  of  the  Viet  Cong  base  areas, 
defeating  the  enemy  in  the  contested  areas,  clarification  of  agrarian 
policies,  improvemer;  mass  proselyting  [sic]  campaigns  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Party’s  strength. 

We  must  strongly  emphasize  armed  warfere,  build  up  our  armed  forces,  expand 
the  people's  guerrilla  movement,  destroy  a major  portion  of  the  American  and 
pup^t  forces.  During  19CS,  . . .we  must  try  to  inffict  a loss  of  30,000  or  40,000 
American  personnel,  including  the  total  destmetion  of  about  10  battalions  and 
some  .‘scores  of  companies.  We  must  also  destroy  and  distintegrate  about  200,000 
puppet  troops,  over  a half  of  whom  will  he  regulars, . . . 

All  the  armed  forces,  from  the  regular  forces  to  the  regional  forces,  shall  be 
responsible  for  participating  in,  assisting  and  emphasizing  guerrilla  waiiare. 


. . . Regulars  must  retain  the  initiative  in  the  attack  to  destroy  the  enemy.  . . . 
Regular  warfare  must  lie  active,  mobile,  flexible,  aggressive  and  must  be  victori- 
ous. 


All  ostr  armed  forces  must  be  sharp  instruments  of  both  armed  and  political 
struggle. . . . 

Emrts  must  be  made  toward  mobilizing  the  youths  and  the  populace  to  insure 
the  replacement  of  regular  forces  and  to  provide  vanguard  elements  and  civilian 
manpower  in  service  of  the  battlefield. 


Increase  the  Party’s  political  and  leadership  activities  in  the  armed  forces. 
...  In  the  armed  forces,  maximoin  attention  must  be  paid  to  building  up  tl 
Party,  especially  the  lasic  structures, . . , 
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In  the  held  of  leadership , class  lines  a:td  the  mass  viewpoint  must  be  main- 
tained; . . 

The  front  for  national  unity,  anti-American  resistance,  and  national  salvation 
must  be  expanded,  the  political  and  military  proselyting  [sic]  movements  must  be 
intensified. 


9)e  4t  « « 


We  . . . have  the  capability  to  motivate  the  partiotic  sentiments  of  the  people  in 
various  social  strata  and  walks  of  Ufe.  to  win  over  even  those  in  the  nuppet  iwme 
and  army  who  follow  a pro^ssivc  trend ...  in  order  to  expand  the  National  ft’ont 
for  the  Libera  ion  of  South  Vietnam, . . . 

...  we  must  try  to  implement  democracy,  step  by  step,  to  secure  the  interests  of 
the  working  classes,  es^cially  the  farmers.  The  expansion  of  a national  solidarity 
front  must  be  founded  on  the  close  unity  of  the  masses  and  a consolidation  of  the 
workers-farmers  alliance. 


♦ « * « 

...  the  America.is  and  puppet  regime  exhort  their  “peace  trick”  slogan,  inten- 
sify their  psywar  and  espionage  activities,  intimidate  and  bribe  the  people  by 
flattering  them  with  plans  of  “rural  development,”  “social  revolution,”  “democratic 
regime,"  etc.  . . . hoping  to  deceive  and  lull  all  our  people,  weaken  their  combat 
morale,  make  them  suspicious  of  our  victory,  and  moving  ^ead  with  their  '”hieu 
Hoi  plans.  This  dangerous  plot  of  the  enemy  has  somewhat  affected  the  coi.-..^t 
morale  of  our  people  in  certain  areas.  Therefore,  breaking  up  the  enemy’s  political 
schenies  and  indoctrinating  the  people  are  two  things  that  must  be  done  on  a 
regular  basis.  . . . 

We  must  intensify  our  propaganda  and  diplomatic  activities. 

In  our  anti-American  resistance  for  national  salvation,  we  depend  mainly  on 
ourselves  but  we  also  need  the  sympathy  and  support  of  our  friends  in  the  world. 
Furthermore,  our  revolution  is  part  of  the  world  revolution.  It  is  related  to  the 
movements  of  national  liberation  on  the  continents  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin 
America,  «nd  it  is  also  related  to  the  preservation  of  the  socialist  camp  and  world 
peace.  For  that  reason,  we  must  do  our  utmost,  to  gain  the  support  and  assistance 
of  the  socialist  camp,  the  people  of  the  world,  the  American  peop’e.  . . . 

The  diplomatic  requirement  at  this  stage  is  to  concentrate  all  efforts  ...  to  gain 
the  sympathy  and  support  of  the  socialist  countries,  the  people  of  the  world, 
including  the  American  people,  and  to  isolate  to  the  maximum  degree  the  Ameri- 
can imperialLsts  and  their  henchmen. 
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V # * * 


Consolidate  and  expand  the  liberated  areas  and  establish  bases  to  provide  rear 
support  of  the  revolution,  destroy  the  enemy’s  pacification  plan,  continuously 
attack  the  enemy  in  cities  and  areas  controlled  by  him,  and  restrict  the  enemy’s 
rear. 


* « * « 


...  in  order  to  help  our  three  strategic  zones  develop  and  support  ...  the 
accomplishment  of  the  mission  prescribed  by  the  Party  for  the  Southern  revolu- 
tion, we  must  fully  understand  the  following. 

We  must  constantly  seek  to  develop  and  e.xpand  our  bases  snd  bberated  areas 
in  both  the  jungle  and  delta  and  secure  a solid  base  for  the  revolution.  Along  with 
that,  we  must  continuously  attack  the  urban  areas  and  those  enemy-controlled 
areas  to  disrupt  and  restrict  the  enemy’s  rear  areas.  Those  are  the  two  points  of 
the  party’s  jpat  strategic  nussion.  Accomplishment  of  one  is  not  enough  but  would 
also  be  ineffective,  [siej 

» » » • 


. . . Defeating  the  enemy’s  padfleation  plan  is  an  urgent  requirement.  If  we 
cannot  meet  this  requirement,  we  will  be  unable  to  build  up  our  rear  and  disrupt 
and  restrict  the  enemy’s.  Vice  versa,  if  we  cannot  stre  jthen  our  rear  areas,  we 


will  be  unable  to  defeat  the  enemy’s  padfleation  plan. 

We  must  thoroughly  understand  uie  Party’s  general  strategic  principles  con- 
cerning the  leadersnip  of  the  movements  in  the  delta,  the  rural  areas,  the  jungle 


and  in  the  urban  areas. 

...  We  must  try  to  convert  a major  portion  of  the  enemy-controlled  areas  into 
disputed  areas  (some  into  liberated  areas  controlled  by  us),  to  convert  a major 
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portion  of  the  presently  disputed  areas  into  liberated  wmes  where  our  control 
would  be  firm,  and  at  the  same  time,  we  must  devote  all  our  efforts  toward 
securing,  developing  and  expanding  otur  liberated  and  base  areas  ...  so  as  to 
convert  a major  portion  of  the  ai*eas  under  his  control  into  disputed  areas  or 
liberated  areas  controlled  by  us. 


« * « » 


Local  and  external  forces  must  be  coordinated  and  armed  activities  must  be 
coordinated  with  local  mass  movements.  Reactions^  organizations  must  be  de- 
stroyed. The  tyrants  and  their  pubh'c  control  organizations  (including  the  police, 
security,  pacification,  and  reactionaty  elements)  must  be  attacked.  . . . 

In  ^mng  all  kinds  of  activity,  wo  must  always  and  steadily  maintain  the 
objective  of  the  uprising  in  the  rural  areas. . . . 

...  we  must  cleverly  maintain  the  le|;al  status  of  the  people,  a positive  legality, 
which  would  permit  the  constant  carrymg  out  of  our  political  and  armed  struggle 
movements  in  pulling  down  the  enemies  mfiuence. 

One  of  the  decisive  prerequisites  is  the  development  of  sound  political  organiza- 
tions to  include  strong  Party  chapters  able  to  lead  the  masses  in  the  fight  against 
the  enemy,  and  into  which  the  masses  themselves  are  organized. 

* » * * 

The  requirements  of  the  liberated  rural  areas  consist  in  holding  on  to  the  land 
and  people  and  making  decided  efforts  to  prevent  the  enemy  fiem  taking  over 
additional  land  and  heraing  the  pMple  to  his  areas. . . . 

. . . Strive  to  ideologically  motivate  the  people  so  that  they  will  step  up  their 
resistance.  . . 

We  must  Kiulzc  that  the  main  point  in  the  defense  of  the  liberated  areas  lies  in 
the  fact  of  maintaining  our  control  over  the  population  and,  most  of  all,  in  nurturing 
the  fighting  spirit. 

. . . People  must  be  determined  to  struggle  against  the  enemy,  to  clin^  at  oil 
costs  to  their  paddies  and  villages,  to  step  up  production  for  national  salvation,  to 
tie  their  personal  interests  to  tnose  of  the  revolution  and  resistance.  . . . 

• » * * 


Reality  shows  that  recently  in  order  to  avoid  airstrikes,  the  population  have  left 
their  lands  and  fled  to  the  enemy-controlled  areas.  They  then  become  homeless  and 
penniless  and  their  lives  are  miserable.  For  this  reason,  if  we  can  perform  well  the 
tasks  of  protecting  the  people’s  interests,  lives  and  properties,  and  of  production, 
suitably  in  the  new  situation,  and  the  relations  between  the  people  and  Party  are 
close  and  firm,  they  then  realize  that  the  Party  really  cares  for  them  and  will  cling 
at  any  cost  to  their  native  villages  for  combat  and  production. 

* * * * 


Great  efforts  must  be  made  to  achieve  solidarity  in  the  lural  areas,  to  implement 
the  Party’s  agrarian  policy  well  and  the  Party’s  class  lines  which  state  that:  “Based 
on  the  unity  of  poor,  middle  and  rich  peasants,  we  are  trying  t > gradually  topple 
the  landlora  class,  to  win  over  those  landlords  desirous  of  joimng  ranks,  neutrauze 
the  fence-sitters  and  smash  those  wicked  landlord  agents  of  the  American  im- 
perialists.” 


« * * * 


Tlte  urban  areas  and  cities  tsave  to  meet  the  following  requirements: 

According  to  the  situation  in  each  locality,  uninterrupted  attacks  in  every  form 
and  size  must  be  launched  against  the  enemy  in  order  to  create  constant  distur- 
bances even  in  the  enemy’s  safest  j tar  bases.  Movsn.ents  in  the  dties  and  urban 
areas' must  be  encouraged  to  catch  up  with  those  in  the  rural  areas. 

. We  must  capittuize  on  the  differences  existing  within  the  enemy’s  camp, 
isolate  and  divide  the  diehards,  win  over  the  neutralists’  sympathy,  persuade  the 
fence-sitters  to  take  sides . , . [and] ...  to  continuously  expand  the  movement  and 
create  conditions  for  the  forthcoming  general  attack  and  uprising. 

* « * # 

We  must  create  and  develop  the  movements  among  various  classes,  the  labor- 
ers, the  needy  urban  people,  the  petit-bourgeoisie,  the  students,  and  then  gradu- 
ally associate  them  with  other  movemruts  and  organizations  to  form  a coalition 
front  for  widespread  action,  proce*«’u.g  toward  the  development  of  a united  front 
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with  a platform  inferior  to  that  of  the  National  Front  for  the  Liberation  of  South 
Vietnam  but  endowed  with  the  conditions  to  operate  o^nly  and  to  attract  the 
above  classes  for  a struggle  against  the  Americans  and  their  lackeys. 

• * ♦ * * 

It  is  appai-ent  from  the  expression  of  tasks  in  the  citias  that  the  Viet 
Cong  have  made  little  headway  in  the  urban  areas,  despite  the  existence 
of  substantial  anti-government  feeling  in  the  larger  population  centers;. 
Viet  Cong  leaders  have  also  been  dissatisfied  with  results  ia  general 
proselyting  [sic]  among  the  civilian  population.  Their  dilemma  has  be- 
come evident.  On  the  one  hand,  they  have  worked  hard,  and  not  with 
great  success,  to  move  the  peasant  out  of  his  world  of  narrow  self-interest 
and  to  mobilize  him  for  the  larger  goals  of  the  revolution;  on  the  other,  it 
has  become  plain  that  in  the  context  of  the  veiy  personal  suffering  of 
rural  families  in  the  war,  this  effort  has  led  to  some  alienation  from  the 
movement.  The  following  excerpts  illustrate  these  points: 

Intensification  of  Civilian  Proselyting  [sic]  Activities. 

...  in  the  recent  past,  our  civilian  proselyting  (sic)  activities  have  been  too 
weak.  We  have  not  fiilfllled  the  task  of  motivating,  indoclrii.  ating  and  assisting  the 
people  to  settle  those  complex  problems  created  for  them  by  the  war  so  as  to 
enable  them  to  cany  out  the  resisVence  activities. 

« 4)  % * 

. . . Emphasis  has  been  placed  only  on  the  mobilization  task  while  the  difficulties 
and  problems  of  the  masses  renuuned  incompletely  understood. 

The  Party’s  cadres  and  personnel  must  remain  c'ose  to  the  masses,  particularly 
the  workers  and  farmers,  and  must  stand  back  to  back  with  them,  remain  with 
them  during  moments  of  hardship  and  danger  and  not  leave  them  in  the  lurch  or 
stay  aloof  from  them  even  under  easy  circumstances. 

• » ♦ • 

A large-scale  mass  motivation  campaign  must  be  opened  . . . Nationalism  must  be 
promoted,  sufferings  pointed  out,  national  and  class  hatred  provoked.  . . . 

Mass  organizations  must  be  strengthened  ar.vi  developed, ...  so  as  to  enable  the 
Party  to  secure  its  centroi  over  the  elements  of  the  populace— farmers,  youths, 
women  in  the  rural  areas,  liberation  unions  and  syndicates  in  cities.  . . . 

* * « * 

The  class  factor  must  be  viewed  as  the  key  factor.  But  due  consideration  must  also 
be  given  to  an  individual’s  character,  age,  and  walk  of  life.  In  the  meantime, 
efforts  must  be  made  to  attract  and  gain  the  middle  classes. 

* « « « 

We  must  be  more  enlightened  on  the  position  of  the  farming  class,  comsohdale  our 
control  over  the  rural  areas,  strengthen  the  poor  and  middle  farmers’  unity  and 
make  them  an  active  force  of  the  Party  in  the  rural  areas.  . . . 

We  must  penetrate  into  tiie  religious  masses  and  motivate  them,  promote  their 

nationalist  spirit, . . . prevent  them  from  being  fooled  by  reactionary  elements 

With  regard  to  the  ethnic  minorities  ...  we  must  properly  carry  out  the  Party’s 
ethnic  policy,  penetrate  deeply  into  the  masses  . . . 

With  regard  to  the  Chinese  residents,  we  must  continue  to  penetrate  their  masses 
and  motivate  them  to  unite  with  our  people . . . 

. . . The  Labor  Youth  Group  must  have  sound  control  over  the  youths,  and  must 
encourage  them  to  join  our  ranks  and  in  countering  uie  enemy’s  conscription 
effort.  We  must  motivate  the  women  to  participate  in  the  political  struggle . . . and 
assume  activities  in  the  rear  area  so  that  young  men  can  go  to  the  front. 

Strengthening  the  Party,  both  ideologically  and  organizationally,  is 
made  the  order  of  the  day.  Attention  is  to  be  concentrated  on  improving 
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the  Party  chapters,  the  key  “gi-ass  roots”  organization  of  the  Lao  Dong 
(or  the  People’s  Revolutionary  Party,  as  its  Southern  branch  is  publicly 
known)  in  both  the  rural  areas  and  towns.  Again  a dilemma  appears. 
While  the  directive  stresses  the  flexibility  and  initiative  necessary  to 
continue  operation  by  lower  echelons  under  difficult  circumstances,  it 
tends  to  defeat  this  purpose  by  calling  at  the  same  time  for  tight  controls 
from  the  top.  Thus  it  provides  some  explanation  for  reports  from  obser- 
vers in  the  field  that  there  is  a considerable  lower-level  paralysis  among 
the  Viet  Cong  cadres  in  the  absence  of  direction  from  above. 

Increase  the  Parly  Development  Activities 

. . . Development  must,  be  efficient  from  both  the  ideological  and  organization 
standpoints  so  as  to  insure  the  unity  of  thought  and  action  in  the  Party.  Ideological 
development  must  be  considered  i the  primary  requirement. 

First  the  entire  Party,  population  ana  army  must  be  indoctrinated  so  that  all 
realize  the  sublime  historical  mission  of  our  people.  . . 

The  effort  of  developing  and  promoting  the  class  viewpoint  among  ^adres  and 
Party  members  in  the  days  to  come  must  satisfy  the  requirements  of  creating  a 
spirit  of  perseverance,  revolutionary  optimism,  readiness  to  overcome  hardships 
and  dangers  and  to  accept  sacrifices,  determination  to  eradicate  '.ne  enemy,  to  cling 
to  one’s  area  and  to  the  populace,  especially  the  woikers  and  farmer-,  to  share 
hardships  with  the  people,  to  properly  carry  out  every  activity  -;.iid  not  to  be 
shaken  by  the  enemy’s  peace  trick  arguments  and  his  Chie„  H:i  scheme.  . . . 
Within  the  Party  as  well  as  among  the  population,  the  outstanding  ideological 
problems,  such  as  deviationism,  conservatism,  rightism,  must  bo  settled.  . . . 

# ♦ * * 

...  we  must  see  that  the  Party’s  political  and  ideological  views  are  firmly  upheld 
by  using  political  and  ideological  indoctrination  as  a basic  means  to  promote  the 
position  of  the  proletarian  class  in  order  to  enhance  revolutionary  vigilance  . . . 

...  we  must  increase  counterintelligence  and  counterespionage  activities.  . . The 
Party’s  leadership  activities  must  be  increased.  . . . 

...  it  is  necessary  to  improve  our  technique  and  to  increase  centralized  leadi.Tship 
and.  in  particular,  to  strengthen  the  Party’s  absolute  control  over  the  armed 
forces.  ...  * 

...  In  the  days  to  come,  the  task  of  developing  and  consolidating  the  Party’s 
chapters  (especially  in  villages  and  cities)  must  be  considered  as  a central  effort  in 

the  task  to  develop  the  Party  from  the  organizational  standpoint. 

♦ * * * 

First  we  must  start  with  improving  each  iiidividual  member  of  a Party  chapter. 

’This  is  accomplished  by  raising  his  political  and  ideological  levels,  making  him 
thoroughly  understand  the  situation  and  his  mission,  enhancing  his  will  to  attack 
and  destroy  the  enemy,  his  determination  to  cling  to  the  land,  to  the  people,  and  to 
fight  until  the  end.  . . . 

. . . Substantial  assistance  must  be  given  to  help  each  member  of  the  Party  to 
know  what  he  is  supposed  to  do  daily,  how  to  do  it . . . we  must  proceed  toward 
developing  working  methods,  raising  the  pobtical  and  organizational  standards  of 
committee  chapters  and  chapter  secretaries.  Only  thusly  can  we  make  the  chap- 
ters capable  of  functioning  by  themselves  under  difficult  circumstance  and  execute 
the  policies  from  above  without  remaining  passive  as  before. 

* * » * » 

Finally,  a summary  of  the  Viet  Cong  mission,  in  clarion  tones: 

. . Our  resistance  for  national  salvation  against  the  American  imperialists,  the 
most  powerful  and  cruelest  enemy  of  mankind,  is  occurring  in  the  center  of  an 
area  in  which  are  concentrated  the  most  serious  contradictions  in  the  world  at 
the  present  time.  Our  resistance  is  part  of  the  world  revolution  which  is 
desired  to  libejate  our  people,  and  at  the  same  time  protect  national  indepen- 
dence, democracy  and  sociaiisrn  throughout  the  world. 

...  the  factors  determining  our  ultimate  victory  are  apparent  We  have  the 
correct  domestic  and  foreign  policies  of  a Marxist- Leninist  party.  We  possess  a 
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Central  Committee  which  is  clear-s'ghted  and  wi-ich  is  headed  by  Chairman  Ho. 

V/e  have  the  heroic  army  and  people  of  the  South,  a people’s  war  line  wmch  is 
matchless,  a North  which  is  solid  and  strong,  and  the  increasing  support  of  the 
soi  iahst  camp  and  people  all  over  the  world.  . . . 

. . every  individual  leader  and  Party  member  must  clearly  perceive  and  be 
proud  of  his  responsibility  before  history.  . . . 

Propaganda 

ROMANIA-  A CHINESE  TOEHOLD?* 

By  the  7th  PSYOP  Group 

As  evidenced  in  iJm  excerpt,  careful  analysis  of  p~opaganda  and  news  in  a society  in  which 
both  arc  controlled  by  the  government  can  yield  results  useful  for  political  forecasting 

At  th^  present  time,  Romania  seems  to  be  successful  in  treading  a 
relatively  impartial  line  between  the  USSR  and  Communist  China.  Or,  as 
stated  by  Emil  Bodnares,  Vice  President  of  the  State  Council  of 
Romanij.,  “Romania  aims  at  developing  friendship,  alliance,  and  coope.‘a- 
tion  wit/i  all  socialist  states  on  the  basis  of  equality  and  mutual  respect.” 

On  25  March,  Radio  Peking  announced  . . . that  Cornel  Burtica,  head 
of  the  Romanian  Trade  Delegation  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Trade,  ar- 
rived at  the  Peking  Airport.  On  28  March,  Peking  reported  that  the 
Romanian  trade  official  had  met  with  Chinese  Premier  Chou  En-lai,  Vice 
Premier  Li  Hsien-nien,  and  Acting  Minister  of  Foreign  Trade  Lin  Hai- 
yun.  A second  broadcast  later  the  same  day  announced  the  .signing  of  a 
trade  agreement  for  1970  by  Burtica  and  Lin.  On  1 April,  the  Romanian 
Trade  Delegation  left  Peking  by  air,  seen  off  by  Romanian  Ambassador  to 
China,  Aurel  Duma,  and  Li  Chiang,  Chinese  Vice  Minister  for  Foreign 
Trade. 

A Radio  Peking  broadcast  on  19  April  carried  an  article  from  the 
Romanian  paper  Scinteia  which  warmly  praised  the  friendly  relations 
between  Romania  and  Communist  China.  Referring  to  the  trade  agree- 
ment which  had  been  signed  some  three  weeks  earlier,  the  article  stated 
that  goods  to  be  exchanged  between  the  two  countries  would  continue  to 
be  increased  and  diversified.  After  mentioning  the  strides  made  by  Com- 
munist China  in  the  field  of  industry  and  agriculture,  the  article  concluded 
by  stating  that  Romania  was  convinced  that  “the  friendship  and  coopera- 
tion between  Romania  and  China  will  be  further  developed.” 

A 19  April  Radio  Moscow  broadcast  in  Mandarin  to  China  reported 
that  Nikolae  Ceausescu,  Secretary-General  of  the  Romania  Communist 
Party  and  President  of  the  State  Council  of  the  Romanian  Republic,  had 
said  that  “Romanian  people  join  people  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  people  of 
other  countries  in  commemorating  the  gi*eat  Communist  theorist  and 
revolutionary  leader  of  the  proletariat,  Lenin.”  The  Moscow  broadcast 
went  on  to  state,  “The  Romanian  Party  activist  and  statesman  emphati- 
cally point  out  that  the  Romanian  Republic  values  its  friendship  with 
Lenin’s  country  and  will  henceforth  develop  cooperation  between  the  two 

‘E.xcerpts  from  "Coniiriunist  Propaganda  Highlights:  Analysis  and  Trends,”  Issue  No. 
25-70,  IS  June  1970,  pp.  25-27—25-29. 
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countries  in  order  to  consolidate  the  world  socialist  system  and  promote 
universal  peace.” 

On  9 June,  Radio  Pskivg  . . . reported  the  arrival  of  Emil  Bodnares 
and  the  delegation  of  the  Grand  National  Assembly  of  the  Romanian 
Socialist  Republic  by  special  plane  after  concluding  their  visit  to  NK.  On 
hand  to  greet  them  at  the  airport  were  Kang  Sheng,  Huang  Yung-sheng, 
Li  Hsien-nien,  and  Kuo  Mo-jo.  A second  broadcast  later  the  same  day 
reported  that  Chou  En-lai,  Kaitg  Sheng,  Huang  Yung-sheng,  and  Li 
Hsien-nien  had  held  talks  with  Bodnares  and  Romanian  Ambassador 
Aurel  Duma  The  speeches  by  Kang  Sheng  and  Emil  Bodnares  at  a dinner 
celebrating  the  arrival  of  the  Romanian  delegation  that  evening  were 
carried  the  following  day  by  Radio  Peking. 

The  People’s  Daily  carried  a welcoming  editorial  on  9 June,  which  was 
broadcast  over  Radio  Peking  that  day.  The  editorial  praised  Romania  for 
maintaining  its  independence  and  sovereignty  from  ‘foreign  aggression 
and  interference.”  The  editorial  then  concluded,  “We  believe  that  the 
coming  friendly  visit  to  our  country  . . .is  bound  to  strengthen  the  tradi- 
tional friendship  between  the  people  of  China  and  Romania  stiD  further 
and  m.ake  a positive  contribution  to  the  militant  unity  among  the 
revolutionary  people  of  the  world.” 

On  11  June,  Peking  domestic  Chinese  and  NCNA  English  language 
service  carried  the  texts  of  speeches  made  by  Chou  En-lai  and  Emil 
Bodnares  at  a banquet  given  by  the  Romanian  Ambassador  in  honor  of  the 
visiting  Romanian  delegation.  Chou  reported  that  Mao  Tse-tung  and  Lin 
Piao  had  met  with  Bodnares  and  the  other  Romanian  guests  and  that 
cordial  and  friendly  talks  had  been  held  on  those  questions  that  “con- 
cerned them  both”  and  that  “positive  results  had  been  I'eceived  thereby.” 
Chou  also  took  the  opportunity  to  assail  directly  the  US  for  its  actions  in 
Indochina.  Without  naming  the  Soviet  Union,  Chou  alluded  to  US-USSR 
collusion  in  the  division  and  maintenance  of  their  respective  spheres  of 
influence  and  in  their  interference  in  tlie  internal  affairs  of  other  nations. 

For  his  part,  Bodnares  praised  Communist  China  for  its  achievements 
in  agriculture  and  industry,  the  launch  of  its  first  man-made  satellite,  and 
condemned  the  US  for  its  actions  in  Indochina. 

On  12  June,  the  departure  of  the  Romanian  delegation  was  reported  on 
Radio  Peking’s  English  language  service.  The  safe  arrival  of  the  delega- 
tion in  Bucharest  was  carried  by  Radio  Peking  on  1^  June. 

Comment:  Offic’al  claims  by  all  concerned  notwithstanding,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a definite  bias  m the  activities  of  Romania  in  its  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China.  This  may  be  due  in  part  to  the 
rather  hard  line  expressed  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  past,  typified  by  a 
UPl  article  dated  8 August  1969  fix)m  Bucharest,  reporting  that  the 
Soviet  delegate  to  the  Romanian  Communist  Party  Congress,  Konstantin 
F.  Katushev,  walked  out  when  a message  from  Communist  China  was 
read  congratulating  Romania  cn  success  in  its  “defense  of  national  inde- 
pendence.” Katushev  later  returned  to  the  meeting  and  reportedly 
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warned  that  the  Soviet  Communist  Party  would  use  “any  effort”  to 
counter  excessive  independence  or  disunity  within  socialist  ranks. 

Resentment  of  such  an  attitude,  encouraged  by  Soviet  actions  in 
Czechoslovakia  and  the  no  doubt  gentle  arguments  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
mu.iist  representatives  in  Bucharest  and  Peking,  may  have  contributed 
t.,  the  two-year  delay  in  the  renewal  of  a treaty  of  friendship  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Romania.  The  initial  friendship  treaty  was  signed  in 
1948  for  a period  of  20  years  with  a provision  for  renewal.  At  the  present 
time,  according  to  a Japan  Times  article  dated  14  June,  Leonid  I. 
Brezhnev  is  planning  to  travel  to  Bucharest  in  early  July  to  sign  the 
treaty. 

In  the  meanwhile,  an  extended  and  enlarged  trade  pact  with  Com- 
munist China  lias  been  in  effect  for  almost  three  months,  and  the  Chinese 
have  contributed  a reported  50,000,000  yuan  ($''0,000,000)  for  flood  relief 
in  Romania.  Communist  China’s  concern  for  Romania,  its  repeated  praise 
of  Romania’s  “defense  of  it.®  national  independence,”  and  the  assurances 
that  China  would  support  Romania  in  maintaining  its  freedom  of  action, 
tend  to  indicate  a closer  relationship  than  has  previously  been  the  case. 

Although  it  is  a bit  early  to  say,  it  is  not  impossible  that  Chinese- 
Romanian  relations  may  develop  to  the  point  that  the  Soviet  Union  may 
fear  the  establishment  of  another  “Albanian  situation.”  Additionally,  the 
stated  position  of  Romania  that  it  would  fight  if  Soviet  troops  crossed  its 
borders  would  lead  one  to  suspect  that  Romania  was  counting  on  some- 
thing more  than  world  opinion  t''  discourage  such  adventurous  moves  by 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Finally,  the  presence  of  Yuang  Uung-sheng,  Chief  of  the  General  Staff 
of  the  People’s  Liberation  Army,  at  the  9 June  meeting  between  Chou 
En-lai,  Kang  Sheng,  Li  Hsien-nien,  and  Emil  Bodnares  and  other  un- 
specified members  of  the  Romanian  delegation  at  least  opens  the  possibil- 
ity of  some  type  of  Communist  Chinese  military  aid  or  assistance  agree- 
ment being  offered  to,  if  not  yet  accepted  by,  the  Romanians. 

Continued  observation  of  relations  between  Romania,  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Communist  China  may  disclose  another  “Albania,”  albeit  a more 
indepeiidem,  one,  in  the  making. 

VOICE  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF  BURMA* 

By  the  7th  PSYOP  GROUP 

AnalyMs  of  Burmese  antwovemment  clandestine  radio  provided  an  indication  of  die 
obje  vves  and  tactics  of  die  radio's  sponsors. 

The  Voice  of  the  People  of  Burma  (VPB)  (clandestine)  continued  to 
berate  the  Ne  Wm  military  government.  For  the  week  of  12-17  De- 
cember 1971  the  station  held  true  to  its  policy  of  repeating  its  programs 
over  a two  day  period.  All  was  ts-ansmitted  in  Burmese.  Reception  was 
poor. 

•Excerpts  from  •‘Communist  Propaganda  Highlights,  Trends  and  Ar.alysU,"  Issue  No. 
61-71,  December  1971,  pp.  51-16 — 51-16. 
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"Tie  first  item  on  12  December  1971  dealt  with  the  Burmese  Communist 
Party  (BCP)  policy  on  the  treatment  and  education  of  prisoners  of  war. 
VPB  stated  there  were  five  basic  principles  followed  in  the  treatment  of 
captured  Burmese  soldiers.  This  lasted  nine  minutes.  The  Ne  Win  clique 
was  criticized  in  San  Yu’s  speech  on  defense  expenditures  anJ  depend- 
ence on  imperialists  to  build  Burma’s  industries.  Another  program  enti- 
tled “Military  Clique  Which  Is  Stepping  Up  Military  Expenditures  to 
Depend  More  on  Imperialists  and  to  Oppose  the  People”  lasted  for  nine 
minutes.  Another  program,  “Talk  on  Austerity  Exposes  Dogfight”  lasted 

7.5  minutes  and  stated  that  the  military  clique  is  corrupting  itself  from 
within  at  high  levels  by  squandering  the  country’s  money.  Lasting  six 
minutes,  the  last  program,  Suffers  from  a System  of  Providing 
Raw  Materials  and  Efrocuring  Finished  Products?”  dealt  with  the  Gover- 
ment’s  poor  system  of  distribution  of  finished  products.  Eleven  minutes  of 
victory  news  from  Cambodia  and  Vietnam  closed  out  the  broadcasts.  The 
program  for  12  December  1971  was  repeated  on  14  December  1971. 

On  16  December  1971,  the  broadcast  opened  with  “Combat  News”  for 

3.5  minutes.  'The  first  item,  “Dogfight  V/ithin  Ne  Win’s  Military  Clique,” 
was  a repeat  of  the  topic  of  12  December  1971.  For  5.5  minutes,  it  treated 
the  corruption  of  high  level  officials  and  predicted  more  political  fights 
and  power  struggles.  A seven-minute  program,  “Ne  Win’s  Economic  Plan 
Will  End  Up  Like  the  Welfare  State  Plan”  followed.  Calling  on  the  people 
facing  housing  problrms  to  fight  together,  “Beware  of  the  Dangers  of 
Militarj'  Government,  Rangoon  Hut  Dwellers”  lasted  5.5  minutes.  “The 
Growing  Struggle  of  the  Thai  People  against  the  US  and  Its 
Followers — ^The  Thanom-Praphat  Clique”  continued  the  broadcast  for 
four  minutes.  The  usual  Marxism-Leninism  and  Mao  Tse-tung  Thought 
program  closed  the  ^roadcast  period.  'The  foregoing  lasted  18  minutes 
and  presented  quotations  from  Lenin’s  teaching  on  the  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat.  This  program  was  repeated  on  17  December  1971. 

Comment.  During  this  period  VPB  was  stressing  governmental  graft 
and  corruption.  The  attack  is  aimed  at  high  level  officials  who  are  said  to 
squander  the  Government’s  money  on  luxurious  office  equipment  while 
preaching  austerity  to  the  people.  This  line  may  create  more  distrust  and 
unrest  among  Burmese  because  many  are  discouraged  by  Burma’s  lack  of 
progress.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  VPB  audience.  If  only  Communists 
listen,  they  are  probably  convinced  already  that  Burma’s  only  solution  is 
Communism.  VPB  programs  then  serve  to  reaffirm  the  conviction. 
Whether  the  corruption  cnarge  is  trie  or  false  in  Burma  is  not  really 
important.  People  in  Burma,  patient  though  they  be,  know  that  progress 
is  minimal.  To  blame  some  of  this  on  corruption  is  a way  of  saying  that 
Communism  is  needed  ai.d  is  not  corrupt.  VPB,  as  usual,  reports  the 
strides  forward  in  other  nation’s  people’s  wars.  There  is  no  reason,  VPB 
implies,  tliat  such  progress  will  not  occur  in  Burma,  too. 
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Intelligence  Reports 

VIEWS  HELD  BY  NORTH  KOREANS  ABOUT  FOREIGN 


COUNTRIES  AND  PEOPLES* 


m 


By  the  7th  PSYOP  GROUP 

This  report  gives  an  example  of  how  tntelligence  reports  can  improve  the  andicTue 
information  data  on  which  PSYOP  targeting  ts  based. 


1.  UNITED  STATES 

Source  said  North  Koreans  believed  that  economically,  militarily,  sci- 
entifically, and  in  material  wealth  the  United  States  was  the  most  power- 
ful nation  in  the  world.  The  NK  Government  did  not  deny  these  facts 
about  the  US. 

Older  North  Koreans  had  the  opinion  that  Americans  were  humane  and 
gentle,  and  in  fact  some  other  North  Koreans  believed  this  privately. 
They  believed  that  the  US  engaged  in  international  cooperation.  But 
many  North  Koreans  believed  that  the  US  had  held  a constant  war 
aggression  policy  throughout  its  ^ year  history.  They  also  believe  that 
the  US,  a mighty  nation,  was  defeated  by  North  Korea  during  the  Korean 
War,  and  they  are  proud  of  this  victory.  Moreover,  in  connection  with  the 
Pueblo  seizure  and  the  shooting  down  of  the  EC  121,  some  unsophisti- 
cated North  Koreans  firmly  believe  that  the  US  will  never  think  lightly  of 
the  North  Koreans.  On  the  other  hand,  some  intelligent  North  Koreans 
believe  that  the  US  has  restrained  itself  and  endured  these  events  in  a 
cautious,  prudent  way  because  the  US  wished  to  avoid  further  involve- 
ment in  Asian  wars,  since  it  was  already  involved  in  Vietnam. 

When  many  North  Koreans  think  of  the  US,  their  first  impression  is 
imperialism.  North  Koreans  do  not  know  about  the  real  functioning  of  the 
democratic  system  in  the  US.  Many  also  believe,  because  of  North  Ko- 
rean propaganda,  that  Americans  outwardly  are  humane  and  cooperative 
toward  underdeveloped  and  small  nations,  but  in  actuality  are  cunning 
and  crafty.  North  Korean  movies  and  plays  portray  Americans  in  this 
manner. 

North  Korean  propaganda  uses  the  theme  that  US  forces  are  stationed 
in  Korea  (1)  to  exploit  Korea  and  (2)  because  the  Korean  Peninsula  is  a 
strategic  base  for  future  US  expansion  on  the  Asian  mainland  in  concert 
with  the  Japanese.  Despite  this  propaganda,  some  North  Koreans  reason 
that  US  forces  are  stationed  in  the  ROK  to  provide  active  and  positive 
support  to  the  ROK,  to  help  the  ROK  develop  into  a more  advanced 
nation,  and  to  protect  a friendly  natioti  from  the  threat  of  Communism. 
On  the  other  hand,  source  observed  prior  to  his  departure  from  NK  in 

•Excerpts  from  “Views  Held  by  North  Koreans  ^bout  Foreign  Countries  and  Peoples,” 
PSYOP  Intelligence  Notes,  No.  267,  17  May  1971. 
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July  19G9  that  some  North  Koreans  complained  about  the  passive  attitude 
taken  by  the  USSR  and  Communist  China  in  supporting  North  Korea. 
The  US  has  provided  visible  active  support  to  its  friend,  the  ROK,  but 
Communist  China  and  the  USSR  have  provided  only  passive  support  to 
their  friend,  North  Korea.  Some  intelligent  North  Koreans  attribute 
their  poor  basic  living  conditions  to  the  passive  aid  and  support  given 
North  Korea  by  the  USSR  and  Communist  China. 


2.  USSR 


Source  provided  some  information  about  the  attitudes  of  North  Ko- 
reans about  the  USSR,  but  it  should  be  noted  that  this  is  based  upon  his 
experience  in  NK  before  lus  departure  for  the  ROK  in  July  1969,  and 
therefore  attitudes  may  have  changed  in  some  respects. 

From  the  end  of  the  Japanese  occupation  until  the  mid-1950s.  North 
Koreans  regarded  the  USSR  as  a very  close  and  friendly  socialist  na- 
tion, in  fact  almost  worshipping  the  USSR.  However,  their  attitude 
toward  the  Russians  changed  to  one  of  keeping  the  Russians  at  a dis- 
tance. The  reason  for  this,  according  to  source,  was  that  at  first  North 
Koreans  greatly  admired  Ae  Russians  because  they  had  come  to  North 
Korea  as  liberators,  but  this  friendship  was  not  based  upon  a long  histori- 
cal relation,  instead  upon  the  momertary  assistance  of  the  Russians  in 
liberating  Korea  from  the  Japanese  and  in  providing  help  during  the 
Korean  War.  However,  after  the  Korean  War,  when  Khrushchev 
adopted  revisionism  and  peaceful  coexistence.  North  Korean  leaders 
began  to  draw  away  from  the  Russians.  The  attitude  of  the  North  Korean 
leaders  was  spread  among  the  people  by  the  North  Korean  propaganda 
apparatus. 

North  Koreans  believed  that  the  USSR  was  the  strongest  and  most 
powerful  of  all  the  socialist  nations,  but  was  not  as  economically  powerful 
as  ihe  US.  Some  had  believed  that  the  USSR  was  the  most  powerful 
nation  in  the  world,  but  they  were  surprised  at  Khruschev’s  announce- 
ment proposing  peaceful  coexistence,  and  that  Russian  productivity 
would  cat^  up  with  US.  In  so  doing,  Khruschev  admitted  that  the  USSR 
was  behind  the  US  economically.  This  surprised  many  North  Koreans. 

However,  in  science,  especially  space  science,  most  North  Koreans  still 
believe  that  the  USSR  is  ^ead  of  the  US.  The  fact  that  the  Russians  put 
the  first  man  in  orbit  around  the  earth,  ahead  of  the  US,  had  a terrific 
effect  on  this  North  Korean  attitude. 

Some  North  Koreans  began  to  feel  uneasy  after  their  dependence  on 
the  USSR  became  less  and  less,  and  the  USSR  followed  revisionism  and 
adopted  some  capitalist  concepts.  Nowadays,  under  Kim  11-song’s  con- 
cept of  chuche.  North  Korea  has  kept  its  independence  of  the  USSR, 
economically,  politically,  and  ideologically. 

During  t ie  1950s  and  even  the  early  1960s  it  was  the  ambition  of 
young  otudents  to  be  able  to  go  to  Moscow  to  study,  but  now  only  a 
limited  number  of  students  go.  Generally,  lear^iing  fiitim  the  Russians  has 


become  less  and  less  attractive,  especially  since  the  time  Khrjschev 
adopted  peaceful  coexistence,  his  trip  to  the  US,  and  his  humiliation  in 
the  Cuban  crisis.  Now,  as  far  as  source  knew,  there  were  almost  no 
students  from  the  USSR  and  the  Eastern  European  satellite  nations  in 
North  Korea.  But  there  were  some  student';  from  African  nations  and 
North  Vietnam  studying  in  North  Korea. 

North  Koreans  considered  that  the  Russians  were  cowardly,  selfish, 
and  egotistical. 

3.  THE  PEOPLE'S  REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA 


'3 


Source  provided  some  information  about  attitudes  of  North  Koreans 
toward  Communist  China  and  the  Communist  Chinese,  but  this  infonna- 
tion  is  based  upon  his  experience  in  North  Korea  up  until  he  left  there  in 
July  1969.  Since  then  based  upon  current  relations  between  NK  and 
Communist  China,  attitudes  of  North  Koreans  may  have  changed  in  some 
respects. 

The  first  impression  that  North  Koreans  formed  of  the  Communist 
Chinese  was  that  they  were  “magnanimous”  and  “generous.”  Generally, 
North  Koreans,  both  leaders  and  ordinary  people,  regard  Mao  Thought 
as  the  product  of  the  dotage  of  an  old  man  and  the  Cultural  Revolution  as 
an  ultraleftist  action.  North  Koreans,  at  the  time  of  the  Cultural  Revolu- 
tion, felt  proud  because  they  believed  that  only  in  North  Korea  was 
genuine  Mandst-Leninist  ideology  being  followed,  the  Russians  having 
gone  to  the  right,  and  the  Communist  Chinese  to  the  ultraleft.  North 
Koreans  generally  thought  that  the  Cultural  Revolution  in  Communist 
China  brought  shame  upon  the  Communist  Bloc,  and  that  the  Cultural 
Revolution,  which  they  termed  a riot,  would  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
unification  of  Korea  under  North  Korea.  They  considered  that  the  cruel 
acts  in  the  Cultural  Revolution  against  the  intelligentsia  would  stimulate 
negative  reactions  to  Communism  among  the  intelligentsia  in  the  ROK. 

According  to  source,  a large  number  of  people  of  Korean  ethnic  origin 
lived  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Communist  China,  but  during  the  Cul- 
tiu^l  Revolution  many  cadres  of  Korean  ethnic  origin  were  purged.  This 
also  was  a factor  in  worsening  the  attitude  of  North  Koreans  toward  the 
Communist  Chinese. 

Source  said  that  there  had  been  m^ny  small  incidents  during  the 
Cultural  Revolution  along  the  Communist  Chinese-North  Korean  border. 
Once  in  August  1967,  when  source  was  at  Hyesan  on  the  Yalu  River,  he 
saw  such  an  incident.  There  was  a small  island  in  the  river,  which, 
because  of  floods,  was  usually  submerged.  The  North  Koreans  built  an 
embankment  from  the  river  bank  on  their  side  of  the  island.  As  a result  of 
the  construction  of  the  embankment,  the  Chinese  Communist  side  of  the 
river  was  flooded  instead  of  the  North  Korean  side.  The  Chinese  Com- 
munists, to  protect  their  side,  built  a stone  and  wood  embankment  out 
into  the  river.  Then  the  North  Korean  side  was  flooded.  As  a result,  the 
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North  Koreans  built  out  from  the  island  an  embankment  of  stone  and 
wood  jutting  out  into  the  river  at  an  angle  a little  below  the  Chinese 
Communist  embankment.  This  directed  the  flow  of  the  flood  back  against 
tlie  Chinese  Communist  side  of  the  river.  Then  the  Chinese  Communists 
started  building  another  embankment  to  correct  the  situation.  At  this 
point  the  North  Koreans  proposed  negotiations  with  the  Communist 
Chinese.  A North  Korean  high  level  provincial  official  was  oelected  to 
meet  with  a Communist  Chinese  representative  who  was  firm  a low-level 
organization.  The  North  Koreans,  as  a result,  would  not  hold  negotiations 
with  the  Chinese.  Source  did  not  know  what  happened  further  in  the 
matter. 

Source  had  heard  that  there  were  many  small  incidents  provoked 
intentionally  by  the  Communist  Chinese  against  the  North  Koreans. 
Once  three  or  four  Communist  Chinese  soldiers  waited  in  an  ambush  in  a 
border  area  until  North  Korean  trucks  came  by,  then  they  threw  stones 
at  them. 

On  another  occasion  the  Communist  Chinese  allowed  some  relatives  of 
North  Koreans  to  cross  into  North  Korea  where  they  actively  promoted 
Mao  Thought. 

Ehiring  the  period  1963-1965,  according  to  source,  the  Communist 
Chinese  authorities  put  economic  uressiire  on  the  North  Koreans  by 
stopping  or  postponing  the  regular'  or  penodic  shipment  of  oil,  coke,  and 
other  materials  for  which  North  i 'orea  depended  upon  Communist  China. 
Such  factors  worsc.ned  relations  and  the  attitude  of  the  North  Korean 
leaders  and  people  toward  the  Communist  Chinese.  North  Korea  did  not 
officially  attack  Communist  Ch‘  la’s  move  toward  the  ultralefl,  but  unoffi- 
cially, ar:ti-Communist  Chinese  remarks  were  spread  among  the  North 
Korean  people.  Brotherly  relations  I'etween  the  North  Koreans  and 
Communist  Chinese,  based  upon  help  fi'om  the  Communist  Chinese  dur- 
ing the  Korean  War,  almost  disappeared.  The  fij’st  impression  the  North 
Koreans  had  of  the  Communist  Chinese  as  magnanimous  and  generous 
was  replaced  by  feelings  that  they  were  foolish,  stupid,  and  stubborn. 

In  the  case  of  an  emergency,  such  as  an  attack  from  the  ROK,  the 
North  Koreans  expected  that  they  would  receive  manpower  support  frx>m 
Communist  China,  wdth  material,  modem  military  equipment,  coming 
from  the  USSR. 

The  Communist  Chinese,  source  believed,  thought  badly  of  the  North 
Koreans  for  their  great  idolization  of  Kim  Il-song.  Source  said  that  in 
March  1968,  when  he  was  in  the  Byongyang  Grand  Theater  where  there 
was  a drama  being  put  on  by  the  North  Korean  Army,  he  saw  the 
Communist  Chinese  ^plomats  display  a bad  attitude  in  welcoming  Kim 
Il-song.  There  were  a large  number  of  foivign  diplomats  present,  includ- 
ing the  Communist  Chinese.  The  area  in  the  center  of  the  front  rows  of 
the  theater  was  occupied  by  the  foreign  diplomats.  A large  portrait  of 
Kim  Il-song  was  hanging  at  the  back  of  the  stage,  and  at  the  b^inning  of 
the  affair  as  was  the  custom  in  North  Korea,  a choral  group  sang  “The 
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Song  of  Kim  Il-song.”  When  Kim  Il-song  came  to  deliver  a speech  or 
when  “The  Song  of  Kim  Il-song”  was  sung,  it  was  the  custom  for 
everyone  to  applaud.  At  the  time  source  was  at  the  Pyongyang  Grand 
Theater,  when  “The  Song  of  Kim  Il-song”  was  sung,  everyone  in  the 
theater  stood  up  during  the  song  and  ^plauded  when  it  was  finished, 
except  for  the  three  Communist  Chinese  representatives. 

Unpublithed  Studies 

ATTITUDES,  COMMUNICATIONS  AND  COMMUNIST  PROP- 
AGANDA; 

FACTORS  IN  INSUP.GENCY  IK  SOUIUEAST  ASIA* 


By  the  U.S.  INFORMATION  AGENCY 


This  report  iUustmtes  hotv  an  unpublished  study,  bringing  tog^t’^.  a number  of 
communication  findings,  can  constitute  a compact  sourcebook  of  PSYOP-related 
intelligence  for  field  personnel,  even  though  the  report  was  prepared  for  other  purposes. 
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ROLE  OF  PUBLIC  OPINION 

Small  increases  in  literacy  and  education,  improved  communication 
factilities  and  urbanization  in  the  Far  East  have  been  responsible  for  a 
slow  expansion  of  the  base  of  public  opinion.  Young  army  officers,  profes- 
sionals, students,  religious  leaders,  businessmen  and  trade  union  leaders 
all  seek  a voice  in  their  future.  Alien  and  competing  foreign  influences 
often  reinforce  these  national  groups,  which  are  begirining  to  imderstand 
the  nature  of  their  influence  and  attempt  to  exert  it  more  freely.  Success- 
ful expression  of  opinion  and  influence  is  still  sporadic,  however,  and 
suffers  from  official  efforts  to  censor  and  repress  in  many  countries. 

Some  of  these  primarily  urbanized  gr^'ups  have  begun  to  serve  also  as 
links  back  to  the  predominantly  rural,  more  traditionally  oriented  sectors 
of  their  communities.  They  thus  help  to  change  the  outlook  and  orienta- 
tion of  the  rural  mksses.  Often  they  interpret  and  communicate  govern- 
ment policy  and  opinion  to  the  masses,  and  are  becoming  increasingly 
influential  opinion  molders,  creating  as  well  as  interpreting  mass  opinion 
for  the  government.  These  new  groups  represent  a new  type  of 
nationalism;  pragmatic  but  with  a touch  of  idealism;  cosmopolitan,  but 
without  a loss  of  patriotism;  modem,  yet  somewhat  tolerant  of  tradition. 
They  are  more  interested  in  action  and  results  ihan  in  the  dogma  and 
ideology  of  their  elders.  For  them,  integrity  and  competence  count  more 
than  the  traditional  values  based  on  kinship,  status  or  wealth,  and  their 
actions  indicate  their  anxiety  to  improve  matters. 

^ ^ 

In  general,  where  accommodation  is  made  to  the  surge  of  opinion  and 
change,  transition  can  be  orderly  and  peaceful;  where  opinion  is  suppres- 

•Excerpte  from  “Attitudes,  Ckimmunications  and  Communist  Propaganda:  Factors  in 
Insurgency  in  Southeast  Asia— 1962,  "R-76-62  (A),  U.S.  Informat'on  Agency,  1962,  pp. 
1-29. 
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sed  or  ignored,  events  are  more  likely  to  produce  violence  or  upheaval. 
...  In  Japan  [during  1961,  for  example],  public  opinion  showed  a more 
mature  and  responsible  face.  While  the  mechanisms  for  the  expression  of 
public  opinion  were  relatively  unchanged,  evidence  suggests  that  mass 
media,  organized  pressure  groups,  political  parties  and  various  front 
groups  were  forced  to  become  more  aware  of  and  responsive  to  public 
opinion  iavoring  moderation.  This  desire  for  moderation  and  public  order 
was  galvanized  into  forceful  expression  by  tne  excesses  of  the  1960 
anti-security  treaty  struggle. 

The  Japanese  example  provides  a classic  observation  on  the  impact  of 
opinion.  When  such  cryst^lization  of  opinion  takes  place,  all  institutions 
must  pay  attention  to  closing  the  gap  between  popular  sentiment  and 
performance  of  the  media,  parties,  etc.  Only  when  opinion  is  in  the 
process  of  formation,  or  when  it  is  not  held  strongly,  can  the  media  or 
parties  pursue  an  active  course  seeking  to  control  and  mold  public  opin- 
ion. Once  opinion  has  crystallized,  media  and  political  leaders  ignore  it 
only  at  their  peril. 


BASIC  FACTORS  INFLUENCING  OPINION 


. . . Several  environmental  factors  produce  unique  or  special  problems 
in  all  nations  of  the  Far  East  and  basically  influence  the  general  orienta- 
tion of  opinion.  These  include:  The  aftermath  cf  colonialism  during  which 
most  Southeast  Asian  nations  are  attempting  to  recover  from  the  painful 
distortion  of  traditions  resulting  from  automatic  imitation  of  the  West 
without  adequate  adaptation;  demands  of  urban  elites  for  rapid  moderni- 
zation of  the  economy;  right  wing  resistance  to  reform;  peasant  pressures 
to  secure  social  justice  and  agricultural  reforms;  attempts  to  form 
adequate  administrations  and  the  inability  of  some  governments  to  exer- 
cise authority  as  in  South  Viet-Nam,  Indonesia,  Laos  and  Burma;  inter- 
nal warfare  and  subversion  as  in  Laos,  Thailand,  South  Viet-Nam; 
separatist  movements  and  problems  of  national  unity  ixi  Indonesia  and 
Burma  which  weaken  the  central  goverment  and  ai'd  the  Communists; 
ethnic  and  racial  disputes  as  in  Birnna,  Malaya,  Singapore  and  Laos; 
outbursts  of  nationalist  extremism  as  in  Indonesia;  regional  antagonisms 
like  that  of  the  triangular  struggle  between  Thailand,  Cambodia  and 
South  Viet-Nam;  tensions  of  the  divided  countries  of  Korea,  Viet-Nam 
and  Laos;  contiguity  of  several  Southeast  Asian  nations  to  Communist 
China  and  North  Viet-Nam. 


REGIONAL  AND  LOCAI.  ISSUES 


Local  and  regional  issues  dominate  the  thinking  of  most  Asians, 
whetlier  they  be  political  or  “trained”  elites,  laborers  or  peasants.  A brief 
listing  of  the  prevailing  regional  and  local  concerns  would  include:  (1) 
social  change  and  dislocation  caused  by  modernization,  (2)  economic 
orientation,  (3)  regionalism,  (4)  Communist  threats,  (5)  separatist  move- 
ments and  problems  of  national  unity  and  (6)  tensions  of  divided  countries 
and  problems  of  guerrilla  warfare. 
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It  would  be  difficult  to  over-emphacize  the  problems  and  difficulties 
attendant  on  modernization  and  national  development  in  the  Far  East. 
Demands  for  modernization  are  strong  am.ong  urban  elites,  but  weak ' 
from  the  primarily  unreceptive  rural  sectors.  Peasants  prefer  to  secure 
social  justice  and  agricultural  reforms  with  few  resultant  changes  in  their 
traditional  way  of  life.  Yet,  political  leaders  have  over-extended  them- 
selves through  efforts  to  modernize  their  cor.ntry  too  rapidly.  Some  of 
them,  however,  like  U Nu  and  Sihanouk,  have  realized  that  traditional 
mores  also  must  be  maintained  and  adapted  to  the  times  if  stability  is  to 
be  assured. 

Meanwhile,  the  prc'cess  of  modernization  has  progressed  enough  to  add 
new  strains  to  the  olil  as  traditional  and  modem  groups  clash.  Radical 
changes  have  pro’duced  expectant  new  social  groups,  plans  without  man- 
agers, factories  without  technicians  and  university  graduates  without 
jobs. 


« « ♦ ♦ « 


COMMUNICATION  PATTERN 

With  the  exception  of  Japan  and  the  urban  centers  of  the  Far  East,  the 
communication  pattern  is  far  from  adequate  for  the  nations’  needs.  A low 
level  of  information  is  characteristic  for  all  sectors  except  the  small  urban 
elites.  The  press  remains  limited  largely  to  ur’uan  distribution  and  radio 
receivers  are  too  few  and  not  widely  dispersed.  Most  information  is  still 
transmitted  through  informal  channels.  Mass  media  serve  to  feed  an 
mcreasing  amount  of  information  into  informal  channels. 

.•  . .Consequently,  the  effective  utilization  of  the  village  council  is  of 
considerable  importance  to  leadership  as  a source  of  feedback  and  as  a 
molder  of  peasant  opinion  on  the  government’s  authority  and  programs. 
District  leaders  and  provincial  governors  share  an  important  role  as  a 
feedback  source  to  the  leadership  and  ?s  molders  of  opinion. 

With  the  exception  of  Japan,  and  possibly  Malaya  and  the  Philippines, 
the  general  communication  process  providing  for  a dialogue  between 
decision  makers  and  the  public  is  best  characterized  as  a “semi-closed” 
one;  the  public  generally  cannot  express  itself  by  pressure  or  representa- 
tive strikes  or  pi  ess  campaigns  or  non-manipulated  elections.  Yet  street 
demonstrations — albeit  ones  often  orgaruzed  by  political  parties  for  their 
own  benefit,  e:»pressions  of  opinion  in  the  press  and  intellectual  quarter- 
lies and  party  conferences  and  conventions,  serve  to  keep  the  communica- 
tion process  partially  open. 


« 4c  « 4^ 


ATTITUDES 


National  Development,  Economic 
and  Teclmical  Aid 

In  most  of  the  Far  East,  expectations  of  social  reform  and  desires  for 
economic  modernization  exist  among  Westernized,  urbanized  elites.  'The 
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modern  tools,  yet  cling  Co  the  traditional  values  and  social  customs. 
While  the  new  goveminenLs  find  it  difficult  to  adniinisto  even  the  most 
basic  n;;tionai  functions,  they  encounter  still  greater  difficullies  u .frn 
they  try  to  initiate  change.  Efforts  to  carry  out  planned  economic  de- 
velopment become  csp«'cially  bunlensome  when  communication  facilities 
arc  inafiequate  and  few  competent  administrators  and  technicians  exist. 
Since  ai  complishment  lags  far  behind  promise,  national  discontent  is 
inten.sified. 

Yet  ’‘motlcmization"  is  an  important  political  issue  and  a rallying  point 
for  intoliectua!  leaders  and  mo<icm  elements  of  the  new  states.  These  are 
also  the  most  active  political  elements  who  can  make  the  issue  of  moder- 
nization a source  of  unre.st,  discontent  and  turmoil  in  the  area. 

'I’he  i.ew  nationalists  are  seeking  ideological  and  cultural  identity,  a 
workablf-  political  and  economic  system,  and  determined,  strong  leaders. 
Their  in.'.  anl  search  for  a national  character  leads  them  to  probe  for  a 
synthesis  of  traditional  and  modem  ideas.  Since  national  un.Ry  is  one  of 
the  mo.-l  serious  problems  confronting  these  countries,  the  role  of  the 
militar,  :is  an  agent  of  nrtionalism  in  South  Korea,  South  Vicl-Nam, 
Burma,  Thailand  send  Indonesia,  cannot  be  overlooked.  Military  organiza- 
tion.s,  w hich  often  stage  coups  for  nationalist  reasons,  have  the  discipline, 
talent,  r:<pri(  de  a.rpn  and  coercive  means  to  reorganize  anti  operate  their 
country  more  effectively  than  the  diffu.se  bureaucracies.  Yet  military'  rub 
often  cr  'ales  frolilical  tension  and  an  atmosphere  more  favorable  to  the 
growth  <f  communism  than  democracy. 

{InUrrnattonal  tMUf*| 

'fhei  ■ is  a nvissive  disinterest,  even  by  A.sian  elites,  in  most  inlerrm- 
tional  1“  mes  which  do  not  directly  impinge  on  their  Inlere.sis.  The  burning 
stniggl'  in  the  worltl  for  them  is  not  the  Berlin  crisis  or  even  the 
itleologi  7d  struggle  l>elween  communism  and  demo  -racy,  but  rather  tht- 
dcvclopmenl  ot  their  own  new  nalion.s.  They  say  quite  vigorously. 

TARG'-  T GROUPS 

The  following  section.n  will  discuss  the  various  groups  involved  in 
change.  'Hie  groups  are  dl«cussef|,  for  convenience,  umler  the  usual  three 
major  c tlegories.  The  categories  should  be  considered  flexible,  however, 
for  the  early  stage  of  moflemlzalion  ami  change  has  not  yet  produced 
definitive  pallems  and  roJvA. 

Geiif'ffd  Populftce.ThiB  numerically  preponderant  grotap  is  generally 
inarticulate  hut  capable  of  becoming  a strong  force  if  stirred  by  their 
lead' rs.  It  includes  peasants,  ethnic  minorities,  army  enlisletl  men.  and 
unskHle<i  laljorera.  The  great  size  of  these  masses  conlra-sls  sh  .rpJy 
vrilh  'he  small  number  of  elite  who  control  the  society. 

Middf^  C(mt.  This  is  an  expamling  group.  conUining  articulate  xiliti- 
cal  ferces,  am!  one  whfTe  the  »llsUnctlon  between  "weslemtecd  amf 
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“traditional”  is  more  strikingly  apparent.  It  includes  professionals,  the 
religious  hierarchy,  educators,  students,  communicators,  civil  ser- 
vants, junior  army  officers,  labor  leaders  and  a growing  group  of 
businessmen. 

Elite  This  includes  top  government  officials,  senior  army  officers  and 
the  monarchy. 

Voluntary  Associations  'ind  Interest  Groups.  A fourth  category  might 
deal  with  combinations  of  these  population  elements  into  voluntary 
associations  and  interest  groups. 

General  Populace 

Peasants.  They  comprise  the  bulk  of  Southeast  Asian  society  and  are 
often  least  receptive  to  change  becaup  of  their  lack  of  education,  fears 
of  the  supernatural,  devotion  to  religious  principles  and  tradition. 
Although  they  are  not  directly  involved  in  the  structure  of  power  or  the 
process  of  government,  their  support  is  necessary  for  those  in  power. 
Thus,  indirectly,  they  influence  the  government.  Although  the  peas- 
ants are  largely  unorganized,  cooperatives  are  gaining  popularity  and 
politicians — especially  the  Communists — are  attempting  to  organize 
them.  Among  the  peasantry,  the  village  headman  either  because  of  his 
age,  education  or  respectability,  is  given  high  credence  and  serves  as  a 
source  of  news  and  advice  for  the  peasants. 

Labor.  A major  problem  for  this  group  is  created  by  the  fijquently 
abrupt  transition  many  workers  make  from  a more  or  less  primitive 
rural  subsistence  economy  to  a technologically  more  advanced  urban 
economy.  Governments  in  the  area  are  attempting  to  help  them  adjust 
to  the  requirements  of  an  industrialized  life  in  order  to  prevent  them 
from  becoming  dissatisfied  and  a prey  to  opposition  leaders.  Labor, 
particularly  plantation,  dock  and  mine  workers,  has  been  a prime 
target  for  Communist  infiltration  tactics. 

Urban  Proletrariat.  This  urban,  unskilled  labor  group,  separate  from 
the  urban  industrial  labor  force,  includes,  for  example,  street  vendors 
and  pedi-cab  drivers,  who  have  become  socially  mobile  and  are  begin- 
ning to  respond  to  and  participate  in  political  narties  and  small  pressure 
groups.  This  group — breaking  away  from  traditional  social  controls 
— ^has  suffered  personal  maladjustment  and  disorganization;  juvenOe 
delinquency  and  unemployment  frequently  plague  this  group.  As  their 
desire  for  education  and  advancement  increases  along  with  theii’  dis- 
content, they  will  become  increasingly  important  as  a target  for  mass 
communicatore,  politicians  and  others  competing  for  their  support. 

* « * « 

Army  Enlisted  Men.  The  enlisted  men  come  from  the  lower  classes  and 
have  little  chance  for  education,  exert  little  influence  and  are  more 
susceptible  to  blandishments  from  any  side  which  can  offer  them  a 
better  life.  Tney  are  important  because  they  have  roots  in  the  local 
community  and  often  carry  information  to  it. 

Ethnic  Minorities.  The  number  of  indigenous  tribal  minority  groups  in 
Southeast  Asia  created  by  physical  conditions  and  di^erences  of  race. 
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attitudes,  beliefs,  and  language,  is  estimated  in  the  hundreds.  Sharply 
differentiated  from  one  another,  these  tribal  groups  who  generally  live 
in  a semi-savage  state  have  in  common  a fierce  pride  in  their  own 
organizations  and  cultural  pa^^terns  and  an  intense  fear  of  being  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  alien  culture  of  the  majority.  These  do  not  include  alien 
minorities  such  as  the  Chinese  or  Indians. 

Although  often  small  in  number,  the  individual  minority  groups 
when  combined  account  for  a fairly  large  segment  of  the  area  popula- 
tion. They  constitute  elements  in  the  society  which  are  highly  suscepti- 
ble to  dissident  and  subversive  activities.  If  well  organized  and  di- 
rected, these  minority  groups  could  e.xert  considerable  influence. 


« * « )|c 


Women.  With  increasing  urbanization  and  improved  education  and 
organizational  consciousness,  women  are  assuming  more  active  roles. 
Their  influence  is  generally  projected  through  women’s  organizations, 
but  they  are  also  important  in  some  business  circles  and  in  education. 
Limited  surveys  to  date  show  that  women  are  a substantial  and  distinct 
target  audience.  It  would  be  most  difficult  to  reach  both  men  and 
women  of  the  non-elite  group  with  a single  program  or  magazine.  Radio 
listening,  which  permits  women  to  have  contact  with  the  outside  world 
while  performing  their  household  duties,  appears  to  be  a major  source 
of  information  for  women  who  own  sets. 

Middle-Level  Groups 

Mass  Comynunicators.  Because  of  the  relative  lack  of  effective  political 
opposition  groups,  civic  and  special  interest  associations  or  pressures 
from  academic  personnel  or  professional  classes,  ne\.  spaper  editors 
and  others  in  mass  media  work  must  carry  the  heavy  burden  of  respon- 
sible instruction  of  public  opinion. 

Often,  however,  the  government  itself  employs  many  of  the  nation's 
best  publicists,  and  their  consequent  removal  from  journalistic  action 
leaves  the  field  open  to  less  responsible,  less  educated  journalists  In 
addition,  the  low  status  of  journalists,  in  comparison  with  those  into 
whose  public  conduct  they  would  inquire,  tends  to  hamper  the  press. 
Many  reporters  are  critical  of  those  they  consider  “politicians”  but 
often  their  criticism  is  tempered  by  the  relationship  of  the  newspaper 
publisher  or  editor  to  a particular  party  or  p'^litician.  The  editorialists 
find  it  easier  to  write  about  Western  foreign  policies  and  problems  than 
the  current  problems  of  their  owm  societies;  however,  this  does  not 
mean  that  foreign  news  coverage  is  heavier  >,han  domestic  coverage. 
There  are  exceptions,  of  course,  and  as  the  number  of  educated  editors 
in  Southeast  Asia  increases,  they  will  be  most  influential  in  understand- 
ing and  helping  to  advance  modernization. 

Religious  Leaders.  (Buddhist)  Buddhist  monks  provide  the  largest 
number  of  public-opinion  molders  in  Burma,  Laos,  Thailand,  Cam- 
bodia, and  to  a lesser  extent.  South  Viet-Nam.  The  members  of  the 
Sangha  (order  of  monks)  belong  to  individual  monasteries  and  sects  but 
have  a cohesive  organization.  The  chief  monk  or  abbot — head  of  the 
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local  wot  (pagoda) — possesses  high  prestige  within  the  community,  is  a 
source  of  influence  and  information  and  is  one  of  the  few  members  of 
the  village  community  (outside  of  the  teachers)  who  reads  newspapers 
and  is  a transmitter  of  new  ideas. 

Buddhist  monks  now  receive  training  in  state  .schools  and  indoctrina- 
tion in  secular  thoughts  and  methods.  Because  of  increasing  social  and 
political  consciousness,  the  monks  are  attempting  to  keep  abreast  of 
modem  learning  and  methods. 

In  addition  to  the  role  of  tiic  Sangha,  powerful  Buddhist  societies  of 
laymen,  such  as  the  Sasana  council  in  Burma,  play  an  important  role 
as  informal  pressure  groups.  Although  theoretically  aloof  from  secular 
affairs,  there  is  ample  evidence  in  recent  history  to  indicate  that  these 
groups  respond  dynamically  to  important  issues  such  as  the  threat  of 
local  Communists  to  the  Buddhist  religion  and  the  Communist  threat 
to  Buddhism  in  Tibet. 

(Jslamic)  In  the  Muslim  country  of  Indonesia,  where  religion  is 
ine.xtricably  interwoven  with  politics,  the  role  of  the  ulema  (Muslim 
scholar  and  teacher)  is  not  as  influential  as  the  monk  in  the  Buddhist 
world.  Ulemas  are  apparently  more  influential  in  the  outer  islands, 
where  there  are  greater  manifestations  of  devotion  to  religion,  than  in 
Java  where  political  affiliations  are  as  important  as  religious  ones.  The 
ulemas  are  frequently  highly  nationalistic  and  mak“  their  influence  felt 
through  the  political  party,  the  Nahadatul  Ulama. 

Divisions  within  Islam  occur  along  two  prominent  lines.  There  is  the 
social  cleavage  in  Java  oetween  the  communities  of  the  Sa7itn  the 
devoutly  Muslim  persons  often  associated  with  town  or  village  trade, 
and  the  communities  of  the  intelligentsia  o:  middk  class  of  the  cities 
and  large  towns  who  are  nominally  Muslim  but  accept  most  of  the 
cultural  content  of  Western  civilization  and  are  more  receptive  to 
change.  A second  type  of  cle<.vage  has  developed  inside  the  Muslim 
SoMtri  between  modernism  ana  religious  reform  as  expressed  by  the 
urban  small  traders  and  the  orthodox  Masjumi  Party.  Such  cleavages 
condition  attitudes  toward  change  and  make  different  communications 
approaches  necessary. 

{Catholic)  In  the  predominantly  Catholic  Philippines,  the  priests  are 
very  influential  and  the  Church  is  a dominant  force  second  only  to 
political  parties.  In  South  Viet-Nam,  although  Catholics  form  only  ten 
percent  of  the  population,  there  is  a large  percentage  of  Catholics  in 
high  government  positions. 

Labor  Leaders.  They  tend  to  be  middle- class  intellectuals  strongly 
favoring  economic  development  and  change.  They  are  becoming  in- 
fluential because  of  their  affiliation  with  po.itical  parties  and  the  sup- 
port they  can  devliver  by  virtue  of  their  control  of  mass  organizations. 
Many  have  simply  chosen  the  unions  as  an  additional  stepping-stone  to 
power,  prestige  or  just  to  provide  a higher  standard  of  living. 

Junior  Army  Officers.  Junior  army  officers,  together  with  university 


students,  serve  as  major  communication  channels  between  Western 
influence  and  their  own  culture.  Both  junior  and  senior  army  officers 
have  the  added  advantage  of  being  well  disciplined  with  both  adminis- 
trative capacity  and  responsibility.  This  demonstrated  capacity  is  the 
more  remarkable  in  a situation  where  decision-making  by  deli^-eration 
and  compromise  is  neither  customarily  applied  nor  effective. 

4c  4c  « ](e  « 

Middle-echelon  officer^  are  trained  primarily  in  their  own  countries 
and  act  as  mediators  between  the  top  and  lower  levels.  Often  they  are 
closer  to  the  rural  and  urban  middle  classes  and  are  influential  in 
bringing  about  change. 

In  Burma,  South  Viet-Nam,  Malaya,  Laos,  and  the  Philippines, 
middle-level  army  officers  and  the  rank-and-file  are  coming  into  closer 
contact  with  the  masses  thiough  civic  action  committees,  or  National 
Solidarity  Councils  (Burma)  through  which  they  attempt  to  curb  in- 
surgency, fight  he  Communists  and  at  the  same  time  promote  citizen- 
ship and  greater  loyalty  to  the  state.  Through  these  activities,  they 
gain  greater  status  and  authority  and  also  become  a more  effective 
channel  for  information. 

The  development  of  a traditional,  professional  corps  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  defense  colleges  and  economic  institutions — that  is,  Na- 
tional Defense  College  and  Defense  Services  Institute  of  Burma — 
indicate  an  increasingly  persuasive  and  possibly  intellectual  role  for  the 
.Axmy,  Certainly  the  Army  can  be  expected  to  exert  a far  greater 
influence  in  civilian  affairs  than  ever  before. 

Most  decisive  of  all,  will  bs  the  extent  to  which  military  lea«lp’^  are 
able  to  broaden  their  own  education  so  as  to  their  country  in 
perspective  and  cope  more  effectively  with  the  innumerable  problems 
confronting  their  countries. 

Small  Businessmen.  The  economic  and  social  “underdevelopment”  of 
Sou^^heast  Asian  countries  is  often  reflected  in  the  small  size  and 
structure  of  the  middle  class.  The  entrepreneurial  classes  tend  to  be 
more  mercantile  and  financial,  and  these  are  not  the  fields  in  which 
economic  progress  is  sought.  Although  there  are  numerous  small  retail 
traders,  they  are  largely  illiterate  and  have  assimilated  little  modem 
culture.  Government  restrictions  on  foreign  businessme' : are  gradually 
propelling  indigenous  groups  to  participate  in  the  economic  life  of  their 
countries.  As  they  grow,  so  may  their  influence. 

Overseas  Chinese  now  control  most  of  the  trade  in  Southeast  Asian 
countries,  and  although  assimilation  is  taking  place,  they  are  likely  to 
preseve  a separate  cultural  identity  for  several  more  generations. 
Restrictive  measures  now  being  applied  to  Overseas  Chinese  in  several 
countries  are  intended  to  offer  new  opportunities  to  indigenous 
businessmen,  but  these  measures  may  cause  more  Overseas/Chinese 
to  look  toward  Peking  for  support. 

University  Students.  Students  are  among  the  foremost  progenitors  of 
change,  the  &rst  to  become  disenchanted  with  the  slowness  of  economic 
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and  social  progress  and  the  first  to  revolt  against  tradition.  The  in- 
adequate opportunities  open  to  the-r.  after  graduation  may  lead,  and  in 
some  cases  have  aliijady  led,  them  to  agitate  for  rapid  change  and  to 
cooperate  with  groups  advocating  the  overthrow  of  incumbent  gov- 
ernments. 

In  Burma,  Indonesia  and  Maiaya,  especially,  student  organizations 
have  grown  strong  and  are  militahtly  anti-colonialist  and  nationalistic. 
Communist  elements  everyv'here  are  ready  to  take  advantage  of  and 
attempt  to  infiltrate  these  groups.  Tor  these  reasons,  ruling  elites 
regard  student  groups  as  unruly,  fear  their  power,  question  their 
political  abilities  and  are  currently  making  efforts  either  to  silence 
them  or  appease  th^m. 

* ♦ « « 4c 

Teacfiers  and  Univer..>ty  Professors.  Teachers  throughout  the  rural 
areas  of  Southeast  Asi ..  traditionally  hold  a respected  place  in  society 
and  are  important  opinion  leaders.  In  rural  areas  they  are  often  the 
onl.;'  newspaper  readers  and  ;ource  of  news  and  opinion.  But  in  urban 
areas  the  traditional  respect  for  teachers  is  being  gradually  transferred 
to  political  leaders.  In  Burma,  Indonesia,  the  Philippines  and  Malaya, 
teachers’  unions  are  Uiking  on  the  character  of  trade  unions  as  they 
seek  greater  benefits  for  their  members  and  try  to  promote  better 
citizenship.  Their  cohesiv’eness  and  organization  are  not  great,  how- 
ever, despite  highly  centralized  educational  systems. 

University  professors,  many  of  whom  are  Western  educated,  ordi- 
narily are  not  the  leaders  of  the  intelligentsia;  government  control  of 
the  uni  ersities  often  hampers  the  e.xercise  of  -eadership  and  profes- 
sors generally  lack  any  power  to  alter  the  situation. 

The  major  area  of  effectiveness  of  this  group  is  as  a channel  of 
communication  and  influence  foi  the  intelligentsia  and  the  students. 
But  the  wide  gulf  that  exists  between  faculty  and  students — based  on 
traditional  deference  to  persons  in  authority — restricts  their  effective- 
ness and  makes  it  only  formal  one-way  communication.  The  influence  of 
this  group  is  thus  based  more  on  prestige  than  on  power  or  action, 

Elite-Ijcvcl  Groups 

Intellectuals  and  Administrators.  This  important  group’s  attitudes 
differ  s ibstantially  from  the  general  national  attitudes  w'ith  respect  to 
goals  and  values,  principally  because  of  their  Western  training.  They 
believe  in  the  truth  of  science  and  in  its  application:  the  value  of 
rational  administration,  written  laws  and  orders,  achievement  and 
professionalism.  Gradually  they  are  beginning  to  place  less  emphasis 
upon  religious  and  family  affiliation,  and  believe  more  in  progress,  and, 
to  a limited  extent,  planning  on  a long-term  basis.  They  are  somew'hat 
delocalized,  albeit  less  comnletely  than  they  themselves  think.  The 
cleavage  between  them  and  the  rest  of  the  population  is  often  appa- 
rent; their  problem  a universal  oste. 

These  intellectuals — though  usually  employed  in  the  government 
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— are  often  distrusted  by  the  politicians,  who,  although  often  intellec- 
tuals themseh'es,  are  more  populistic  and  even  demagogic.  Criticism 
by  political  leaders  has  appeared  to  weaken  the  position  of  the  intellec- 
tuals, making  them  less  prone  to  oppose  the  often  unrealistic  aspira- 
tions of  their  political  superiors.  For  all  these  reasons,  effective  criL- 
dsm  by  these  groups  within  the  government  is  insufficient  and  inef- 
fective. 

Those  intellectuals  remaining  outside  the  government  often  express 
themselves  through  organizations  which  could  contribute  to  improve- 
ment of  the  quality  of  public  opinion,  providing  as  they  do  a vague, 
unorganized  opposition  to  government.  But  for  the  most  part,  the 
intellectuals  remain  alieOated  from  the  centers  of  public  life.  They  are 
disillusioned  and  unhappy  about  the  course  of  events,  including  the 
government’s  inability  to  utilize  their  talents. 

Intellectuals  and  Specialists:  A new  sector  of  the  intellectual  class  is 
beginning  to  develop  with  chemists,  engineers,  accountants,  statisti- 
cians, doctors,  and  lawyers  forming  the  nucleus.  This  sector  is  more 
specialized  and  professional  and  less  generally  interested  in  cultural 
and  political  matters.  It  could,  however,  form  the  basis  for  future 
stable  and  progressive  societies.  Though  small  in  number,  the  high 
prestige  of  these  people,  especially  in  the  cities,  enables  them  to 
influence  acquaintances,  clients  and  others  outside  of  their  professions. 
Nevertheless,  they  usually  lack  direct  political  influence  and  a popular 
following. 

Overseas  Chinese  form  a significant  part  of  these  intellectual  groups 
only  in  Singapore  and  Malaya,  where  educated  Chinese  outnumber 
educated  Malays.  Elsewhere,  in  Southeast  Asia,  however,  the  profes- 
sional classes  include  only  a few  Chinese  members.  In  addition  to  the 
frustrations  affecting  other  intellectuals,  the  Overseas  Chinese  intel- 
lectuals tend  to  be  susceptible  to  the  appeal  of  association  with  the 
mainland  and  fear  discrimination  because  of  their  alien  origin. 
Upper-Rank  Military  Officers.  Most  of  the  upper-rank  military  officers 
are  young  men  strongly  desirous  of  technological  improvements  within 
the  society.  At  present,  many  senior  officers  have  been  Western- 
trained  either  in  the  West  or  by  Western  methods;  many  have  received 
a technical  education  in  engineering  colleges  and  are  thus  more  favora- 
bly disposed  toward  Western  life.  If  the  Army  itself  is  not  in  power, 
senior  army  officers  often  maintain  close  contact  with  the  ruling  elite. 

Voluntary  Associations  and  Interest  Groups 

There  is  a growing  body  of  private  and  voluntary  associations  and 
interest  groups  whose  influence  wall  undoubtedly  increase  in  the  fu- 
ture. Although  few  in  number  at  present,  trade  union  and  employers 
associations,  professional  and  business  associations,  and  welfare  or- 
ganizations perform  significant  functions  on  behalf  of  their  members, 
including  providing  regulations  for  those  within  the  association  or 
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negotiating  and  L ling  with  each  other.  Until  recently,  the  family 
or  village  circle  ' a this  role  and  provided  for  such  needs.  Both  the 
Philippines  and  ..donesia  have  a large  number  of  such  associations; 
their  numbers  are  growing  in  Burma,  South  Viet-Nam  and  Malaya.  In 
Thailand,  Cambodia  and  Laos,  individualism  and  ideas  of  personal 
responsibility  make  associations  less  popular. 

These  associ-acions  often  are  subject  to  governmental  interference 
and  political  influence,  but  they  constitute  at  best  an  extra  arena  for 
the  practice  of  democracy  and  group  responsibility  outside  the  official 
life  of  the  country. 


VALUES 

The  transitional  societies  of  Southeast  Asia,  contending  with  the  dis- 
ruptions accompanying  modernization,  appear  simultaneously  con- 
founded, dismayed  and  enlightened  by  the  changes  occurring  in  their 
societies.  As  they  become  caught  in  the  economic  and  social  tide  insepar- 
able from  the  age  of  technology,  many  people  undergoing  urbanization 
remain  uprooted  and  divorced  from  their  traditional  cultures  and  values, 
without  acquiring  adequate  substitutes. 

Practically  all  of  the  Southeast  Asian  nations  are  culturally  and  ethni- 
cally heterogeneous,  traditional  values  strongly  centered  in  religious 
orthodoxy  are  powerful  among  them,  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  supernatural 
forces  is  common,  xenophobia  is  characteristic,  kinship  and  stratification 
promote  particularistic  loyalties,  lack  of  technological  skills  and  illiteracy 
prevail  and  internal  communications  remain  inadequate.  Nearly  all  these 
nations  confront  a preponderant  peasant  majority,  which,  if  it  is  not 
apathetic  and  withdrawn  into  its  parochial  life,  is  quietly  or  actively 
resistant  to  efforts  to  modernize  it. 

In  efforts  to  bridge  the  gap  between  traditionalism  and  modernity,  the 
influence  of  “modernizing”  indigenous  elites  and  interested  Westerners 
appears  most  successful  if  it  includes  an  appeal  to  the  more  deep-lying 
values  which  are  part  of  a country’s  patterns.  New  norms  are  most  likely 
to  be  acceptable  when  they  are  carefully  designed  to  harmonize  with 
selected  traditional  values.  Successful  change  can  occur  within  the  society 
when  types  of  resistance  are  recognized  and  understood,  when  technolog- 
ical innovations  bring  with  them  products  valued  in  the  culttme,  when 
innovations  are  carefully  planned  and  when  the  elite  and  rising  middle 
class  work  closely  together. 

Principal  elements  of  Asian  cultures  and  values  will  be  examined  in 
order  to  determine  their  importance  in  Southeast  Asia  and  to  weigh  their 
resistance  or  adaptability  to  change.  These  principal  values  include  mor- 
al, spiritual  and  religious;  those  relating  to  knowledge  and  education; 
socid  status  and  the  family;  attitudes  toward  authority,  obedience  and 
cooperation;  and  economic  factors  including  attitudes  toward  work  and 
leisure. 
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Moral,  Spiritual  and  Religious  Values 

Contrary  to  the  basic  sense  of  individual  determinism  commonly  ac- 
cepted in  the  West,  the  Asian  lives  in  a universe  determined  by  the  will  of 
God,  not  man.  Throughout  the  Buddhist-Hindu  arc  of  Asia,  there  is 
widespread  acceptance  that  the  material  world  is  merely  an  extension  of 
the  “real  world”  of  the  spirit  and  that  all  striving  for  material  success  is 
but  an  illusion.  Thus,  Asians  see  man’s  relationship  to  nature  and  the 
universe  as  pre-determined,  which  leads  to  a fatalistic  acceptance  of  life 
as  it  is — ^Asia’s  law  of  Karma. 

Spiritual  values  dominate  the  lives  of  Southeast  Asian  people:  their 
religion  provides  a system  of  morality,  a guiding  philosophic  principle  for 
the  sophisticated  believer,  a source  of  inspiration  for  ardent  nationalists 
and  meaningful  symbols  for  the  religious  devotees.  Despite  acceptance  of 
the  formal  religions  of  Buddhism,  Hinduism,  Christianity,  and  Islam, 
animistic  beliefs  are  also  dominant  among  a majority  of  people  in  South- 
east Asia. 

Buddhism.  Buddhism  is  probably  the  most  important  vmifying  cultural 
force  in  Southeast  Asia.  It  predominates  in  every  country  except  Malaya, 
Indonesia  and  the  Philippines  and  is  an  integral  part  of  an  eclectic  Con- 
fucianism in  South  Viet-Nam.  In  practice  and  theory.  Buddhism  is  not 
necessarily  incompatible  with  or  opposed  to  the  development  of  science 
and  technology.  Like  Christianity,  Buddhism  cautions  man  against  undue 
materialism  and  insists  upon  the  dominance  of  spiritual  values.  Freedom 
of  man  is  proclaimed  to  a high  degree  in  Buddhism  as  the  doctrine  of 
individual  self-development  but  is  tempered  by  the  doctrine  of  Karma. 

Fundamentally  Buddhism  stresses  the  rational  processes  of  the  indi- 
vidual in  attaining  salvation  by  understanding,  and  above  all  it  stresses 
the  concept  of  knowledge  as  a part  of  this  process.  Its  stress  on  complete 
equality  of  caste,  color  and  creed,  its  real  brotheriiood  of  man  and  its 
fundamental  anti-materialism  discourage  selfishness  and  provide  the 
basis  for  a social  conscience.  Unfortunately,  in  its  sojourn  among  au- 
thoritarian governments,  these  aspects  of  Buddhism  have  not  always 
been  developed.  Because  of  its  tenets.  Buddhism  has  and  may  continue  to 
be  used  to  support  policies  of  neutralism  as  a middle  path  in  a changing 
world. 

Buddhism  and  Change.  Buddhism  teaches  the  inevitability  of  change. 
Social  mobility,  either  upward  or  downward,  is  to  be  expected,  and  is 
made  possible  through  various  combinations  of  religious  achievement 
— ^merit-gaining,  favorable  marriage,  political  success,  and,  increasingly, 
secular  education.  In  the  Buddhist  countries  of  Thailand,  Burma,  Cam- 
bodia, Laos,  and  to  a limited  extent.  South  Viet-Nam,  identification  with 
any  form  of  Buddhism  inevitably  invests  the  participant  with  a high 
degree  of  social  acceptability  and  facilitates  his  achievement  of  status  in 
society. 

Nevertheless,  a contradiction  appears  in  Buddhist  countries  between 
the  acceptance  of  change  and  anti-mate?i’list  teachings.  As  more  mate- 
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rial  goods  become  available — particularly  in  connection  with  Western  aid 
programs — conflict  occurs  witliin  society,  primarily  in  the  urban  centers. 

The  temporary  dominance  of  Karma  and  anti-materialLsm  often  jus- 
tifles  the  lack  of  positive  action  by  Asian  administrators,  which  in  turn 
aids  in  discouraging  mass  political  participation  in  economic  and  social 
programs.  The  knowledge  that  the  world  is  sorrow,  that  present  suffer- 
ing stems  from  a previous  incarnation,  that  the  only  hope  of  peace  of  soul 
is  not  to  improve  this  world,  but  to  escape  from  it,  are  powerful  reasons 
for  inactivity,  and  often  for  passive  acceptance  of  external  phenomena. 
Disasters  are  met  with  relative  equanimity  because  of  the  conviction  that 
in  the  next  cycle,  a fresh  start  can  be  made.  This  frequent  attitude  of 
passivity  and  reliance  upon  providence  often  makes  it  difficult  to  help 
Asians  help  themselves. 

Westerners,  guided  by  a sense  of  responsibility  for  performance  in  a 
limited  time,  may  encounter  annoying  barriers  and  setbacks,  which  are 
often  erroneously  attributed  to  laziness  or  indifference.  Reference  to  the 
Buddhist  belief  in  change  may  help  in  overcoming  local  indifference  or 
resistance  in  such  situations. 

Leading  Buddhists  are  becoming  increasingly  aware  that  traditional 
concepts  must  be  modified  to  tolerate  certain  Western  influences.  Many 
Buddhist  leaders  have  recognized  that  Buddhism  must  seek  accommoda- 
tions with  Western-induced  changes  if  it  is  to  preserve  itself  and  its 
influence  in  individual  and  national  affairs. 

Islam  in  Indonesia  and  Malaya.  Religion  in  Indonesia  is  an  inextrica- 
ble partner  in  politics,  and  proponents  of  theocratic  and  secular 
philosophies  vie  with  one  another  for  favor  of  the  masses.  As  in  Malaya, 
where  Islam  is  also  the  dominant  religion,  many  still  profess  devotion  to 
Islam  but  are  less  observant  of  its  rituals. 

Indonesian  Muslims  share  something  in  their  common  faith,  but  for 
most  of  them,  Islam  is  not  the  unifying  force  that  it  has  been  in  much  of 
the  Middle  East.  In  addition,  the  underlying  paganism  of  the  Indonesians 
gives  Islam  a different  undertone  from  Islamic  practice  elsewhere  in  the 
world.  And  regional  differences  come  into  play.  Thus,  although  Islam  is 
undoubtedly  an  influential  force  in  Javanese  cultural  development,  it  can 
best  be  described  as  “folk  Islam,”  while  an  evangelical  Islamic  purism 
prevails  elsewhere  in  Indonesia.  Although  Islam  is  dominant  in  In- 
donesia, it  also  confronts  other  religions  such  as  the  Hinduism  of  the 
Balinese  and  the  Christianity  of  approximately  2,500,000  Indonesians. 

Islam  and  Change.  Islam  leaves  less  room  for  change  than  does  Buddh- 
ism and  within  Muslim  communities  there  is  a stronger  desire  to  maintain 
a status-oriented  society.  Life  moves  from  day  to  day,  and  Indonesians 
and  Malays  alike  feel  that  there  is  little  need  to  look  into  the  future.  Time 
is  not  the  moving  backdrop  of  action  that  it  is  in  the  West.  An  indirect  and 
subtle  approach  to  problems  is  traditionally  valued  above  directness  and 
speed.  This  is  changing  among  urbanized  Malays  and  Indonesians,  yet 
while  .'.odalized  planning  is  becoming  a watchword,  the  concept  evidently 
appeals  more  than  the  reality  of  the  approach. 
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Philippine  and  Vietna^nese  Catholicism.  Catholicism  dominates  think- 
ing in  the  Philippines,  is  influential  among  a small  minority  in  South 
Viet-Nam,  and  aids  in  offering  the  society  a purposefulness  not  often  seen 
elsewhere  in  Southeast  Asia.  Significantly,  it  is  the  Church  which  has 
become  the  most  potent  organized  political  force  outside  the  political 
parties. 

Confucian  Vestiges  in  South  Viet-Nam.  The  existence  of  an  eclectic 
Confucian  doctrine  together  with  Buddhism  and  Catholicism  is  important 
in  shaping  not  only  religion  but  a way  of  life  in  South  Viet-Nam.  Social 
organization  rests  on  the  Confucian  doctrine  of  universal  harmony  in 
which  heaven,  earth  and  man  each  have  their  appointed  place  and  their 
minutely  prescribed  relationships  with  each  other.  Confucianism  stresses 
individual  perfection  whereby  each,  through  education,  learns  to  fulfill 
properly  the  role  necessary  to  continue  universal  balance. 

As  a result,  the  individual  Vietnamese  is  frequently  faced  with  the 
impossible  dilemma  growing  out  of  coi..iict  between  his  own  necessities 
and  values  and  those  vaiues  imposed  by  society.  Humanist,  indi\ddual  and 
Marxist  values  have  oeen  particularly  difficult  to  harmonize  with  ap- 
proved Confucian  values.  His  attempt  to  obey  all  these  conflicting  values 
has  helped  to  earn  the  Vietnamese  a reputation  for  insincerity. 

Attitudes  of  Youth  toward  Religion  and  Morality.  Not  surprisingly,  it 
is  among  the  younger  generation  that  traditional  religious  values  are 
being  challenged  and  changed  most.  Problems  of  delinquency  and  declin- 
ing moral  standards  of  youth  are  becoming  more  common  throughout  the 
area,  particularly  in  the  cities. 

Attitudes  toward  Knowledge  and  Education.  As  one  of  the  highest 
values  on  the  Asian  social  scale,  education  is  one  of  the  most  potent  single 
factors  of  common  concern  to  the  many  and  varied  countries  of  Southeast 
Asia.  Significantly  Southeast  Asia  and  the  West  differ  in  their  attitudes 
concerning  education.  In  the  former,  the  value  of  education  rests  more  on 
the  status  and  prestige  it  confers  than  on  the  substantive  learning  which 
it  implies.  Education  is  relatively  difficult  to  obtain  and  is  therefore  a 
necessary  qualification  for  advancement.  In  Thailand,  for  example,  dvil 
service  pay  is  largely  regulated  by  the  number  of  degrees  which  an 
individual  holds. 

Although  education  is  also  considered  a means  of  advancement  in  the 
West,  it  is  primarily  valued  for  its  substantive  content.  The  spirit  of 
Western  intellectualism  is  little  understood  in  Southeast  Asia,  while  the 
American  tradition  of  the  uneducated  ‘‘self-made  man”  is  non-existent. 

Education  in  Southeast  Asia  is  increasingly  valued  as  a patriotic  duty. 
This  involves  not  only  the  pride  of  nationalism — providing  a more  deep 
seated  and  durable  basis  for  national  loyalties — but  also  a genuine  desire 
to  enter  a new  and  better  era.  The  elites  are  anxious  to  borrow  foreign 
educational  methods  primarily  to  bring  their  country  up  to  date. 

Furthermore,  literacy  has  become  the  necessary  lubricant  in  the  de- 
velopment of  modem  political  machinery  throughout  the  area.  Illiteracy 
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not  only  closes  off  valuable  channels  of  communication  but,  more  impor- 
tantly, perpetuates  the  immaturity  of  peoples  incapable  of  grasping  the 
problems  and  necessities  of  modernization.  Leaders  are  aware  that  an 
illiterate  population  is  easy  prey  f ' every  pretender  offering  a glittering 
promise  of  a bright  tomorrow. 

Relationship  of  Education  to  C’^mmunications.  In  the  capital  cities  of 
most  Southeast  Asian  countries,  the  mass  media  are  an  important  influ- 
ence on  the  educated.  In  the  rural  areas,  the  teacher,  in  addition  to  the 
Buddhist  priest  or  the  village  headman,  assumes  a highly  signifiiiant  role 
as  a source  of  information  and  knowledge.  Teachers  are  often  expected  to 
take  an  active  role  in  public  affairs,  serve  on  committees  and  act  as 
inspectors  at  elections.  The  teachers  are  very  influential  in  persuading 
villagers  to  obey  government  policies  and  in  introducing  Western  ideas 
and  products. 

SOCIAL  VALUES 

The  Family.  The  high  value  placed  upon  the  family  and  loyalty  to  the 
family  is  an  important  factor  to  be  understood  by  any  alien  group  at- 
tempting to  work  with  Southeast  Asians.  Close  family  ties  with  the 
ensuing  high  rate  of  social  interaction,  particularly  in  the  villages,  produce 
intimate  communities  with  little  privacy,  where  news  of  interest  can  be 
spread  rapidly  via  the  “rice  harp”  or  “bamboo  radio”  of  word-of-mouth 
communications. 

Apart  from  work,  religious  observances  and  holidays  and  family  obser- 
vances continue  to  constitute  the  main  fabric  of  village  life  in  Asia.  This 
pattern  is  more  enthusiastically  observed  in  the  villages  than  in  the  cities. 

The  structure  and  organization  of  the  family  have  been  and  continue  to 
be  diverse  among  Southeast  Asian  countries.  In  South  Viet-Nam  and  to  a 
limited  extent  in  Burma,  the  family  is  an  extended  or  joint  one — ^including 
a number  of  generations  and  subject  to  the  control  of  a patriarchal  head 
commanding  a strict  sense  of  obligation  and  duty. 

In  Indonesia  (Java^c^e  family),  and  Thailand,  however,  the  small  con- 
jugal family — parents  and  unmarried  children — is  prevalent  and  consid- 
erable latitude  in  behavior  is  permitted.  In  such  a system,  kin  ties  are 
relatively  weak,  and  other  factors  such  as  wealth,  class,  status,  age, 
education,  occupation,  and  religious  affiliation  draw  men  together  or  set 
them  apart.  In  Indonesia  (Sumatra)  and  Malaya,  the  neighborhood  com- 
munity {rukun  tanggan)  is  a territorial  entity  which  acquires  a kinship 
quality,  and  the  sense  of  closeness  and  cultural  obligation  may  be 
stronger  between  neighbors  than  between  distant  relatives — an  impor- 
tant distinction  for  communicators. 

As  a result  of  urbanization,  family  life  in  Southeast  Asia  is  changing 
rapidly.  Change  may  be  traced  to  disruption  of  the  family  as  a producing 
economic  unit  caused  by  the  migration  of  its  members  to  the  city,  and  by 
the  increasing  need  to  adapt  to  a mcnetary  as  distinguished  from  a 
subsistence  economy.  As  the  family  system  breaks  down,  and  becomes 
less  of  a focal  point,  townsmen  are  disassociating  themselves  from  tradi- 
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tional  patterns  and  are  beginning  to  respond  to  political  parties,  civic 
action  groups  and  educational  committees. 

Particularly  evident  is  the  tendency  for  patriarchal  authority  to  di- 
minish, the  status  of  women  to  be  elevated,  the  high  prestige  of  elders  to 
wane,  and  increased  individualism  to  characterize  the  society.  This 
breakdown  of  informal  social  controls  is  manifest  in  problems  of  personal 
maladjustment  and  disorganization,  juvenile  delinquency,  increased  di- 
vorces, and  in  the  acute  nature  of  problems  with  which  the  changing 
family  is  often  unable  to  cope  in  the  urban  setting,  such  as  illness, 
unemployment  and  old  age. 

Some  changes,  howevever,  must  be  recognized  as  desirable.  These 
include  the  reduced  despotism  of  the  family  head,  the  improved  status  of 
women  and  greater  personal  freedom.  It  becomes  increasingly  important 
for  Asians  to  plan  to  use  the  new  urban  institutions  such  as  schools, 
hospitals,  playgrounds  and  day  centers  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  the 
changing  family.  There  is  a need  to  replace  the  disrupted  social  controls 
with  such  formal  controls  as  police,  courts,  reformatories,  prisons  and 
child-women  labor  laws.  Information  on  establishing  these  controls  is 
often  lacking  and  informational  materials  on  how  these  controls  operate  in 
other  countries  are  often  sought. 

Social  Problems.  Lack  of  information  and  the  inability  to  deal  with  and 
recognize  the  causes  of  new  social  problems  often  lead  these  countries  to 
single  out  a scapegoat  for  their  frustrations  or  to  make  harsh  judgments 
on  foreign  societies  which  have  similar  problems.  American  family  life 
and  cooperative  community  action  programs  are  little  understood  in  Asia. 
Many  Asians  visiting  the  United  States  critiri’/e  Americans  for  lack  of 
closeness,  homogeneity  and  responsibOities  to  the  family.  Even  know- 
ledgeable Asians  criticize  the  seeming  brealtdown  in  authority  in  many 
American  relationships,  including  those  between  parent-child, 
employer-employee,  teacher-student,  government-people,  and 
management-labor. 

Although  delinquency  is  becoming  a problem  in  Asian  cities,  due 
primarily  to  changes  in  society,  Asian  leaders  often  blame  this  on  the 
influence  of  American  culture  and  criticize  the  United  7<tates  for  its 
“glaring”  delinquency.  Many  attribute  these  problems  to  the  fact  that 
women  have  so  much  freedom,  work  and  thus  spend  less  time  with  their 
families — a pi'oblem  which  Asians  also  are  beginning  to  face. 

Respect  fen  Age.  Respect  for  old  age  has  been  a traditional  aspect  of  life 
in  Asia  and  remains  a significant  social  value.  Dependent  old  people  look 
to  their  children  and  grandchildren  to  support  them.  Formerly,  old 
people  were  entitled  to  complete  respect,  but  today,  particularly  in  urban 
centers,  how  much  is  given  varies  with  the  circumstances.  Burma  is  an 
example  of  a country  which  is  unusually  age-oriented  and  all  social  inter- 
course is  governed  by  the  preferential  treatment  accorded  to  senior 
members  of  a given  group. 

This  respect  for  old  age  has  application  for  foreign  agencies  operating 
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in  Southeast  Asia.  For  example,  senior  Asian  officials  accustomed  to 
respect  because  of  their  age  and  status  are  often  insulted  when  con- 
fronted with  young  persons  from  a foreign  country  sent  to  work  with 
them  on  an  equal  basis.  And  Americans  are  often  criticized  by  Asians 
visiting  the  United  States  for  not  paying  greater  deference  to  their 
elders,  and  for  not  sharing  responsibility  for  them.  To  them  it  appears 
that  old  people  are  unloved  and  neglected,  forced  to  get  jobs  and  to  shift 
for  th'  i.’selves  in  loneliness.  It  is  difficult  for  them  to  comprehend  the 
social  mobility  and  occupational  opportunities  which  take  children  away 
from  their  pai’ents  or  the  fact  that  old  people  often  prefe  .•  to  live  an  active 
and  independent  life  after  passhig  their  prime. 

The  Nature  of  Authority.  The  predominant  tendency  in  Asia  is  for 
authority  to  be  hierarchical.  The  highly  traditional  nature  of  the  society 
places  decision-making  m the  hands'of  persons  who  achieved  their  posi- 
tion largely  but  not  solely  through  the  qualifications  of  kinship,  age,  and 
sex.  Thus,  v/hole  sections  of  the  population  have  no  share  in  the  exercise 
of  public  authority.  The  chief  effect  of  this  heirarchical  structure  of 
authority  is  to  generate  either  excessive  submissiveness  among  the  ordi- 
nary people  or  an  extremist  egalitarianism,  by  way  of  reaction  against  it. 
The  social  organizations  necessary  for  the  pursuit  of  private  interests  and 
for  the  exercise  of  influence  are  lacking  for  the  most  part.  Insofar  as  people 
are  adjusted  to  this  they  have  little  interest  in  democracy,  little  concept  of 
their  rights  as  citizens  and  above  all  are  little  inclined,  unless  there  has 
been  a fundamental  break  with  tradition,  to  speak  out  their  own  views  and 
preferences. 

Status  and  Power.  People  of  Southeast  Asian  countries  attach  great 
importance  to  status  and  power  both  in  social  and  political  life.  Considera- 
tions of  status  and  power  permeate  human  relationships,  adherence  to 
Buddhism  notwithstanding.  Southeast  Asians  define  any  social  and  politi- 
cal situation  by  the  relative  status  and  powder  involved,  and  then  establish 
their  relationship  to  it  on  the  basis  of  these  elements. 

Class  and  status  consciousness  predominate  in  urban  areas;  in  rural 
areas  less  emphasis  is  placed  upon  status,  although  respect  for  authority 
remains  high.  In  the  cities,  many  urbanites  adopt  Western  material 
values  to  accrue  status  and  thus  climb  the  social  ladder.  This  may  con- 
tradict Buddhist  tenets  denying  material  gains,  but  urban  elites  often 
justify  their  conduct  on  the  basis  of  gaining  “merit”  by  rising  in  the  social 
order.  In  rural  areas,  however,  status  comes  more  from  the  maintenance 
of.spiritual  tenets  and  morality  than  from  material  advance. 

Sbeial  mobility  is  common  in  Burma,  which  lacks  a well-defined  class 
structure.  This  has  bred  social  insecurity  or  aknade.  Many  Burmans  seek 
power  to  gain  security  from  controversy  and  criticism. 

In  countries  such  as  Cambodia,  Laos,  South  Viet-Nam,  Thailand,  In- 
dor.  3sia,  and  to  a limited  extent,  the  Philippines,  where  there  is  little 
social  mobility,  the  prerequisites  for  status  are  wealth,  family, 
background,  formal  rank  and  office. 

Practically  applied,  status-consciousness  affects  the  entire  question  of 
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regionalism  within  Southeast  Asia  and  makes  cooperation  difficult  be- 
cause elites  of  the  various  countries  often  consider  their  own  nation 
eminently  superior  to  that  of  their  neighbors. 


Cooperation  and  Consultation.  Cooperation  and  consultation  are 
strongly  linked  with  familial  respect  and  play  an  important  part  in  the 
thinking  of  many  Southeast  Asians,  espeddly  the  decision-makers.  Often 
the  desire  for  consultation  and  cooperation  stems  firom  the  efforts  of 
leaders  to  “save  face,”  to  prevent  error  and  to  avoid  ridicule  and  criti- 
cism. But  it  must  also  be  considered  as  part  of  the  religious  and  Idnship 
systems  of  the  countries. 

In  Indonesia,  great  importance  is  attached  to  cooperation,  consulta- 
tion, avoidance  of  disharmony,  and  decision  based  on  general  agreement. 
These  concepts  operate  principally  in  the  communally-centered  Javanese 
society  and  contrast  sharply  with  the  more  individualistic  areas  in  the 
outlying  islands.  Gotong  rojong,  the  pattern  of  mutual  aid,  is  a central 
theme  in  Javanese  social  life.  It  is  institutionalized  in  almost  everj'  aspect 
of  village  life.  . . . 

Attitudes  toward  Work  and  Leisure.  Hard  work,  diligence,  persever- 
ence  and  punctuality  are  doubtful  values  in  Southeast  Asia:  one  does  not 
work  except  if  one  must.  Frequently,  religious  values  related  to  passivity 
and  reliance  on  providence  condition  these  attitudes.  Many  Asians  can 
and  will  work  hard  by  any  standards,  but  only  for  foreseeable  ends.  Work 
is  not  valued  as  an  end  in  itself,  and  the  Western  idea  that  one  should  be 
ashamed  of  idleness  is  not  found  in  Asia. 

Leisure,  especially  in  rural  areas,  comes  from  seasonal  variations  in 
work  output.  Leisure  as  well  as  work  may  be  pursued  for  relatively  long 
periods  of  time.  Thus,  individuals,  and  sometimes  the  whole  country,  may 
be  given  to  what  a Western  observer  would  describe  as  veritable  orgies  of 
work  and  entertainment. 

Gradually,  ideas  of  leisure  are  changing,  especially  for  younger  people 
in  the  cities.  As  new  forms  of  recreation  replace  old  ones,  adjustments  on 
the  part  of  all  segments  of  the  society  are  necessary  before  fear  and 
criticism  of  the  effects  of  new  forms  can  be  dispelled. 

Cultural  Values.  As  these  countries  attempt  to  seek  a modus  vivendi 
with  Western  cultural  values  anci  attitudes,  concurrent  pride  in  their 
indigenous  traditional  art,  music,  sculpture  and  religious  philosophies 
remains  a dominant  factor.  Some  intellectuals  and  the  political  elite,  often 
xenophobic  and  nationalistic  because  of  their  struggle  for  independence, 
consider  the  introduction  of  alien  culture  a disruptive  influence.  Criti- 
cism of  what  they  consider  the  "debasing”  features  of  American  culture 
manifests  itself  as  in  the  "anti-yellow-culture  ampaigns”  of  Singapore 
and  Indonesia.  This  approach  conflicts  with  i.  inders  the  development 
of  outlook  and  knowledge  necessary  for  a “modernizing”  society.  A fusion 
of  the  best  of  Western  and  Asian  forms  might  be  a desirable  compromise; 
so  far,  however,  both  have  blossomed  in  separate  or  conflicting  exis- 
tences.   


PSYOP  InU'Iligence  Methods 

Although  there  are  many  methods  used  to  collect  and  analyze  intelli- 
gence, only  five  of  the  most  important  are  illustrated  in  this  section; 
intuition,  direct  observation,  interviewing,  sampling,  and  content 
analysis. 

Intuition 

The  use  of  intuitive  judgments,  based  on  physical  evidence  of  some 
form,  is  sometimes  confused  with  guess  work.  However,  intuitive  reason- 
ing in  the  PSYOP  intelligence  process  should  not  be  undertaken  by 
persons  who  do  not  have  expertise  m the  subject.  In  other  words,  it  is 
only  on  the  basis  of  a firm  background  that  one  should  attempt  to  extrapo- 
late and  produce  from  such  extrapolations  guidelines  for  psychological 
operations.  Intuition  is  the  method  of  producing  intelligence  that  is  least 
reliable. 

Direct  Observation 

Direct  observation  is  an  obvious— but  often  impractical— method  of 
obtaining  intelligence.  Observation  is  highly  desirable,  but  clearly,  a 
trained  observer  is  necessary  to  obtain  optimum  benefit  from  observation 
possibilities  in  many  situations.  Observation  need  not  be  by  nationals  of 
the  intelligence-gathering  state.  Other  friendly  or  neutral  observers  can 
serve  the  purpose  equally  well.  Indeed,  captured  or  surrendered  enemy 
may  have  had  access  to  certain  PSYOP-relevant  information  by  observa- 
tion. (See  “Interviewing”  below.) 

Interviewing  a.id  Interrogation 

As  a method  of  converting  information  possessed  by  individuals  into 
usable  intelligence,  inter/iews  can  be  a valuable  tool.  Interviewing  can 
take  a number  of  forms  and  can  be  applied  to  friendly,  neutral,  and  hostile 
respondents.  Interrogation  may  be  considered  to  be  a specialized  form  of 
interview., 

ihe  structuring  of  the  interview  and  instrument  validation  procedure 
are  required  in  all  interview  situations,  whether  PSYOP  related  or  not. 
These  are  the  major  problems  of  interviewing  as  an  intelligence  assimila- 
tion technique.  Another  problem  associated  with  the  use  of  interviews  is 
language.  TVanslation  of  questions  or  questionnaires  can  be  a very  dif- 
ficult procedure. 

In  the  case  of  captured  personnel,  the  problems  of  obtaining  false 
intelligence  and  extracting  intelligence  from  them  are  both  difficult.  A 
reasonable  a.«sessment  of  the  reliability  of  the  'source  and  accuracy  of  the 
information  gathered  must  be  attempted  but  cannot  always  be  ac- 
complished. For  surrendered  personnel,  the  desire  to  please  the  inter- 
rogators may  influence  the  content  of  the  information  given  and  therefore 
an  equally  stringent  assessment  of  reliability  is  required. 
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Sampling 

Sampling  may  be  used  in  conjunction  with  direct  observation,  docu- 
ment analysis,  or  interviewing.  It  is  a demanding  procedure,  usually 
undertaken  (or  at  least  planned)  by  extensively  trained  professionals.  An 
original  essay  on  sampling  is  includef^  in  this  section,  in  an  attempt  to 
present  a brief,  yet  comprehensive  picture  of  the  m^or  types  of  samples 
as  well  as  common  problems  in  sampling. 


Content  Analyti* 


Content  analysis  is  a tool  that  has  been  refined  and  sophisticated  for 
sociopolitical  research  over  the  years.  It  is  now  a powerful  means  of 
gathering  information  relevant  to  PSYOP.  It  can  reveal  the  themes, 
appeals,  and  target  audiences  to  w'hich  the  psyoperator  is  directing  his 
propaganda  efforts,  and  it  can  also  serve  as  a key  indicator  of  enemy 
vulnerabilities,  as  seen  by  the  enemy  hierarchy.  Content  analysis  also 
serves  as  a basis  for  counterprop^anda  preparation.  In  spite  of  the 
sophistication  of  which  content  analysis  is  capable,  it  can  also  prov4e 
meaningful  analyses  w’thout  computerized  support. 

ITie  papers  in  this  section,  then,  illustrate  but  a few  of  the  many 
possible  methods  of  gathering  and  analyzing  materials  relevant  to 
PSYOP  intelligence  needs. 


METHODS  FOR  THE  EXPLOITATION  OF  MMOR  PSYOP 
INFORMATION  SOURCES* 


By  Phillip  P.  Katz 


A discussion  of  the  variety  of  methods  available  for  deriving  useful  PSYOP-relevant 
information  from  a diversity  of  sources. 


This  essay  will  discuss  major  PSYOP  intelligence  sources  and  relate 
them  to  PSYOP  EE  I and  the  techniques  used  for  gathering  data.  Figure 
1**  illustrates  the  PSYOP  intelligence  process  and  program  implementa- 
tion. This  section  will  discuss  only  the  first  two  elements  of  the  scheme 
— information  source  and  data  collection  and  testing  (method).  As  Figure 
2 indicates,  the  information  source  plus  the  data-gathering  technique 
provide  the  answers  to  the  EEI  for  PSYOP  intelligence.  Both  will  be 
discussed.  In  addition,  this  section  will  relate  the  information  source  to 
the  PSYOP  target,  utilization,  and  the  appropnate  collecting  agency. 
(See  Figm-e  3). 

PSYOP  intelligence  input  data  are  obtained  from  published  (reference ) 
material  and  current  data  sources.  Current  data  are  obtained  from  prim- 
ary and  other  sources.  Primary  information  sources  are;  (1)  prisoners  of 


♦Original  sssay  by  Phillip  P.  KaU. 

•♦Repeated  from  opening  essay  in  this  chapter  fo.  reader’s  convenience. 
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Figure  1.  A Schema  of  PSYOP  Inielbge.ice 
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war,  (2)  defectors  and  refugees,  (3)  the  friendly,  neutral,  and  hostile 
civilian  population,  and  (4)  broadcast  monitoring.  A few  of  the  other 
sources  for  PSYOP  information  are  published  and  unpublished  reports, 
''aptured  documents,  including  enemy  propaganda,  newspapers  and 
px,fiodicals,  and  reports  from  other  sources. 


PRIMARY  SOURCES 


Prisoners  of  War 

U.S.  Army  or  other  intelligence  agencies  are  primarily  responsible  for 
the  interrogation  of  prisoners  of  w'ar.  Such  interrogation  for  PSYOP 
purposes  requires  that  the  individual  interrogator  have  a reasonable 
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understanding  of  the  communication  process  and  the  manner  in  which 
PSYOP  media  use  prisoners  in  programing.  Generally,  this  understand- 
ing of  PSYOP  media  requirements  cannot  be  obtained  from  a list  of 
questions  (EE I).  In  the  PSYOP  intelligence  questioning  some  things 
cannot  be  asked  directly,  and  it  is  necessary  for  the  interrogator  to 
understand  the  use  of  the  information  in  PSYOP  programing  and  work 
out  his  own  method  for  eliciting  the  desii'ed  information  accordingly. 
Most  military  intelligence  interrogators  have  little  or  no  training  in 
PSYOP,  because  the  primary  focus  of  military  intelligence  as  a collecting 
agency  is  on  the  conventional  combat  threat.  EEI  for  military  intelligence 
are  primarily  concerned  with  number  and  disposition  of  troops,  types  and 
location  of  weapons,  enemy  supply  and  logistics  information,  enemy 
morale,  and  order  of  battle. 

Interrogation  for  PSYOP  cannot  be  adequately  accomplished  mechani- 
cally; it  requires  human  and  empathic  consideration.  For  example,  in  one 
instance  in  Vietnam,  an  NVA  prisoner  being  interrogated  at  JUSPAO 
complained  that  he  could  not  cooperate  because  he  had  severe  headaches. 
He  was  give  a medical  examination  and  eyeglasses  were  prescribed. 
Subsequently,  he  became  a lucrative  source  of  information  for  PSYOP 
programs. 

If  meaningful  PSYOP  intelligence  data  are  to  be  obtained  from  prison- 
ers of  war,  niore  is  needed  than  the  aforementioned  EEI  checklist.  The 
history  of  PSYOP  since  World  War  II  clearly  reveals  that  information  has 
to  be  gathered  chiefly  by  PSYOP  interrogators  who  live  in  the  prisoner- 
of-war  camps  or  detention  centers.  For  example,  in  Europe  during  World 
War  II,  the  intelligence  section  of  the  Psychological  Warfare  Division 
(PWD)  of  the  Supreme  Headquarters  Allied  Expeditionary  Force 
(SHAEF)  had  operational  control  of  PSYOP  prisoner-of-war  inter- 
rogators and  document  analysts  who  were  deployed  in  the  field  with  the 
army  groups  and  field  armies.  Moreover,  soon  after  D-Day  (the  invasion 
of  Europe),  special  teams  of  PSYOP  interrogators,  operating  directly 
under  SHAEF  PSYOP.  conducted  objective  interrogations  of  prisoners 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  morale  of  enemy  forces  with  a view  to 
projecting  trends  in  morale. 

As  far  as  can  be  determined,  no  specific  format  or  EEI  have  been 
developed  for  PSYOP  inteiTogation  of  prisoners  or  civilians  in  an  in- 
surgency environment.  A suggested  format  for  PSYOP  interrogation  of 
prisoners  of  war  is  the  “Dicks-Shils  Questionnaire  #3  which  was  the  basic 
interrogation  form  used  by  PWD/SHAEF  interrogators  during  World 
War  II.'  It  employs,  in  part,  the  open-ended  interview  technique  and  is 
mostly  concenied  with  tactical  PSYOP.  It  is  apparent  that  PSYOP  inter- 
rogations for  an  insurgency  environment  require  a different  perspective 
and  emphasis;  and  that  a questionnaire  developed  in  1944  for  World  War 
II  requires  some  change. 

For  the  most  part,  PSYOP  research  during  the  Korean  War  concen- 
trated on  the  use  of  interrogations  and  prisoner  panels  for  testing  leaflets. 
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These  studies  were  limited  largely  to  one  PSYOP  communication  medium 
(leaflets),  and  to  one  audience  (the  enemy  military).  The  research  was  not 
done  in  close  proximity  to  the  operator  and  results  were  nearly  always 
made  available  too  late  to  be  useful. 

For  PSYOP  intelligence  analysis  to  be  of  significant  value  it  is  impor- 
tant that  research  findings  be  integrated  into  an  operational  complex. 
Otherwise  the  data  collected  are  usually  only  of  historical  interest.  As  far 
as  can  be  determined,  no  PSYOP  information  system  or  sigraficant  doc- 
trinal guidance  resulted  from  the  Korean  PSYOP  studies. 

Open-ended  interrogation  techniques,  which  allowed  maximum  free- 
dom for  respondents  to  describe  the  situation  in  which  they  found  them- 
selves prior  to  surrender,  were  used  in  Korea.  Such  interrogations  yield 
large  amounts  of  varied  information,  the  analysis  of  which  requires  par- 
ticular care.  Specific  PSYOP  questions  used  in  the  open-ended  interroga- 
tions late  in  the  Korean  War  in  the  study  of  Chinese  and  North  Korean 
prisoners  are  intermixed  and  deal  with  motivation  patterns,  PSYOP 
vulnerabilities,  communication  patterns,  and  the  effect  of  PSYOP 
leaflets.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  interrogations  were  conducted 
by  Korean  civilians  employed  locally  who  operated  under  the  supervision 
of  American  civilian  researchers,  mostly  professional  psychologists. 

A necessary  and  important  consideration  with  regard  to  exploitation  of 
prisoners  of  war  for  PSYOP  purposes  is  the  international  treaty  provi- 
sions concerning  the  questioning  and  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war.  The 
1949  Geneva  conventions  for  the  protection  of  war  victims  have  been 
ratified  by  the  United  States  and  came  into  force  on  February  2,  1955. 
They  state; 

Every  i’risoner  of  war,  when  questioned  on  the  subject,  is  bound  to  give  only  his 
sumamt:  first  names  and  rank,  date  of  birth  and  army,  regimental,  persomd  or 
serial  number,  or  failing  this,  equivalent  information.* 

Consequently,  individual  prisoners  of  war  cannot  be  exploited  for 
PSYOP  unless  they  agree,  and  their  exploitation  is  in  accordance  with 
policy  guidance.  However,  it  is  important  to  understand  that  PSYOP  can 
exploit  prisoners  of  war  in  many  ways:  First,  individual  prisoners  may 
agree  to  write  and  be  photographed  for  PSYOP  testimonials,  preapre 
audio  tapes,  or  assist  in  the  preparation  of  PSYOP  material  (program 
implementation);  second,  prisoners  may  volunteer  to  provide  information 
on  the  communication  process,  significant  PSYOP  targets,  and  the  effect 
of  PSYOP  programs;  third,  prisoners  may  agree  to  cooperate  in  the 
testing  of  PSYOP  communications,  either  individually  or  as  members  of  a 
panel.  In  the  first  instance,  the  prisoner  would  be  compromised  and  could 
be  considered  a traitor  by  his  nation.  However,  as  a technique  to  deter 
compromise,  facial  characteristics  can  be  iriasked  or  blurred.  The  other 
ways  of  exploiting  prisoners  of  war  could  be  accomplished  covertly,  with 
little  danger  of  compromise. 

U.S.  policy  is  that  individual  prisoners  should  not  forcibly  be  exploited, 
but  the  good  treatment  of  prisoners  as  a group  is  a PSYOP  theme  that 
should  be  exploited  in  a vigorous  and  aggressive  manner. 
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As  stated  previously,  during  World  War  II,  Pr.  Dicks,  the  British 
military  psychiatrist,  used  the  technique  of  the  in-depth  interview  on 
prisoners  of  war  to  construct  what  he  termed  the  “psychological  founda- 
tions of  the  Wehrmacht.”  This  provided  valuable  insight  into  the  at- 
titudes and  motivations  of  the  German  soldier.  It  also  served  to  pinpoint 
PSYOP  vulnerabilities  that  could  be  exploited  by  PSYOP  programs 
(media). 

The  use  of  the  in-depth  interview  requires  highly  qualified  profession- 
als; clumsy  or  aimless  in-depth  interviewers  produce  little  if  anything. 
This  technique  requires  an  officer  qualified  to  use  the  latest  clinical 
techniques.  Moreover,  he  must  have  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage and  culture  involved,  and  must  intimately  understand  the  target 
audience  as  a people.  For  example,  William  Daugherty  writes  that: 

In  the  prison  camps  Dr.  Dicks  did  not  disclose  his  status  as  a psychiatrist.  He  was 
introduced  to  the  respondents  as  a welfare  officer  interested  in  their  problems  as  a 


prisoner.  He  interrogated  large  numbers  utilizing  a carefully  prepared  schedule  of 
guestions,  carried  on  informal  and  friendly  interviews  with  many,  and  kept  care- 
fully recorded  notes  of  mass  observations.  The  facts  thus  gathered  were  analyzed 


against  the  background  of  such  other  knowledge  available  to  him  concerning  the 
Germans.* 

Needless  to  say,  since  World  War  II,  the  in-depth  interview  has  not  been 
used  by  the  military  for  the  gathering  of  data  from  PSYOP  sources. 

PWD/SHAEF  conducted  regular  attitude  surveys  in  the  prisoner-of- 
war  camps.  The  polls  were  important  in  that  they  provided  a quantitative 
basis  for  results  found  qualitatively  by  individual  interrogations.  During 
the  Korean  War,  considerable  use  was  made  of  prisoner  PSY  WAR  panels 
to  pretest  and  post-test  leaflets  especially  in  the  years  1951-1952.  In 
addition,  ORO  conducted  a number  of  research  studies  designed  to  pro- 
duce a model  of  a prisoner-of-war  panel  system  and  to  examine  situational 
and  personal  factors  associated  with  the  act  of  surrendering.  The  latter 
group  of  interrogations  often  took  place  in  rear  area  enclosures  weeks 
after  the  prisoner  had  surrendered. 

In  the  Vietnamese  War  of  the  1960s  prisoners  of  war  were  interrogated 
at  the  tactical  level  for  military  information.  Tactical  PSYOP  program 
exploitation,  if  any,  took  place  at  this  time.  After  prisoners  were  interned 
at  corps  POW  camps,  PSYOP  exploitation  usually  ceased,  because  of 
U.S.  policy  to  scrupulously  abide  by  the  1949  Geneva  conventions.  Con- 
sequently, prisoners  were  seldom  used  as  a source  of  information  or  for 
the  preparation  of  PSYOP  programs  and  messages. 

Defectors  and  Refugees 

Defectors  and  refugees  are  valuable  sources  of  PSYOP  information, 
especially  in  an  insurgency  environment.  In  Vietnam,  Viet  Cong  or  Noith 
Vietnamese  soldiers  who  defected  under  the  Chieu  Hoi  Program  were  not 
classified  as  prisoners;  they  could  be  exploited  and  used  to  obtain  current 
information  about  the  attitudes  and  motivation  of  the  Viet  Cong,  to 
provide  information  on  PSYOP  vulnerabilities,  to  determine  the  best 
communication  channels  to  reach  the  Viet  Cong,  to  test  communication 
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content,  and  to  appear  at  mass  rallies  and  in  face-to-face  communication 
programs. 

Defectors  and  refugees  can  also  be  used  as  PSYOP  writers,  illus- 
trators, announcers,  and  producers  of  progrsims.  In  fact,  they  can  play  an 
active  role  in  all  PSYOP  programs. 

Civilians 

Friendly,  neutral,  and  hostile  civilians  are  important  sources  of  infor- 
mation for  PSYOP  programs,  with  friendly  civilians  used  extensively  to 
provide  information  for  all  communication  programs.  Three  profitable 
techniques  for  obtaining  PSYOP  data  from  fidendly  civilians  «re  in-depth 
interviews,  sample  surveys,  and  panel  surveys. 

In  addition  to  providing  information,  civilians  can  play  a key  part  in 
social  organizations  and  group  discussions  when  they  are  used  as  prog- 
ramed communication  channels  for  PSYOP.  Hostile  civilians  are  espe- 
cially important  to  PSYOP  in  an  insurgency  environment,  but  have  been 
used  infrequently.  One  of  the  basic  principles  for  PSYOP-sponsored 
group  discussions  is  that  the  “study”  be  collective — a truly  group  effort. 
The  groups  should  be  small  and  have  a definite  membership,  with  the 
same  people  meeting  together  over  an  extended  period  of  time.  Each 
group  should  have  designated  leader,  who  super\dses  the  discussion 
sessions.  Thoughts  and  ideas  are  expressed  verbally  and  every  member  is 
encouraged  to  participate.  Informal  yet  controlled,  this  technique  usually 
finds  acceptance  among  both  rural  and  urban  groups  and  provides  for  an 
extension  of  the  more  formal  PSYOP  media  channels.  Group  discussion, 
as  a PSYOP  technique,  is  extensively  employed  by  the  Communist  agit- 
prop cadres.  This  technique  and  channel  could  be  a significant  link  in  the 
communication  chain  for  the  restructuring  of  attitudes. 

In  some  environments,  opinion  surveys  (attitude  reports)  can  be  con- 
ducted on  a regular  or  irregular  basis.  Such  surveys  may  give  a general 
(or  quite  accurate)  impression  of  the  attitudes  of  selected  groups  of  the 
population  on  subjects  of  current  interest. 

The  questioning  of  hostile  civilian  detainees  is  a police,  not  a military 
function.  However,  during  sweeps,  civilians  are  detained  and  questioned 
by  the  military  concerning  tactical  information.  Again  it  is  stressed  that 
PSYOP  exploitation  of  certain  civilian  targets  can  be  as  important  as  the 
exploitation  of  military  targets.  For  example,  the  civilian  infrastructure  is 
a vital  element  in  the  total  insurgent  movement  and  should  be  a key  target 
for  PSYOP  exploitation.  The  civilian  infrastructure  is  probably  the  most 
difficult  audience  to  reach,  since  it  is  hardcore  and  highly  motivated  to 
support  the  insurgent  cause.  Consequently,  current  PSYOP-related  data 
are  needed  to  exploit  both  the  infrastructure  and  that  portion  of  the  civilian 
population  in  contested  areas  that  supports  the  insurgency. 

Travelers  and  refugees  provide  significant  cur  rent  information  that  can 
be  used  to  piece  together  the  conditions  of  daily  life  in  hostile  areas,  and 
sometimes  it  is  possible  to  project  the  attitudes  obtained  from  such  people 
to  the  general  population  in  in  hostile  areas.  PSYOP  is  concerned  with  the 
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total  picture  of  society  from  the  individual  as  well  as  the  group  viewpoint. 
To  this  end,  current  information  is  needed  on  the  nature  of  the  daily 
occurrence.s  and  relationships  among  the  primary  groups,  secondary 
group,  and  the  enemy  administration.  Specific  and  detailed  information  is 
needed  on  a variety  of  subject  such  as:  (a)  personal  security,  (b)  travel 
restrictions,  (c)  police  methods  and  surveillance,  (d)  the  role  of  religion 
and  the  religious  leader,  (e)  traditional  versus  “progressive”  social  pat- 
terns. (f)  the  role  of  the  small  entrepreneur  in  the  “new  social  order,”  (g) 
specific  prohibitions  in  connection  with  the  communication  process,  (h) 
the  “tone  of  social  control,  (i)  the  role  of  education  in  the  “new  order,”  ana 
(j)  the  extent  and  adequacy  of  social  services. 

Broadcast  Monitoring 

Broadcast  monitoring  is  conducted  by  the  Foreign  Broadcast  Informa- 
tion Service  (FBIS)  of  the  U.S.  government  on  a worldwide  besis.  In 
addition  to  selected  radio  broadcasts,  news  and  wire  service  transmis- 
sions are  also  monitored  on  a daily  basis  for  analysis  purposes. 

OTHER  SOURCES 


Captured  Documeats 

Nexc  to  interrogation  of  prisoners  and  defectors,  captured  documents 
are  probably  the  most  importan*^  source  for  PSYOP  data.  PSYOP  intelli- 
gence has  found  that  some  of  the  most  effective  communication  delivered 
to  the  Viet  Cong  and  NVA  has  been  based  on  material  from  captured 
letters  and  diaries.  For  example,  the  slogan  “Bom  in  the  North  to  die  in 
the  South,”  widely  used  in  PSYOP  publications,  was  obtained  fi-om  a 
diary  of  a North  Vietnamese  soldier.  Also,  nostalgic  poems  and  letters 
written  by  VC  and  NVA  soldiers  frequently  been  mentioned  by 
returnees  and  prisoners  as  h-vmg  had  great  psychological  impact  on 
them.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  content  analysis  of  official 
reports  and  other  documents  prepared  by  VC  cadres  provides  significant 
information  concerning;  VC  morale,  the  effect  of  GVN  PSYOP  programs, 
and  definitive  data  on  social,  military,  and  political  activities  of  the 
enemy. 

Intelligence  Sources 

As  of  1969  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  (CIA)  and  the  Defense 
Intelligence  Agency  (DIA)  were  the  only  contributors  of  intelligence  for 
overt  PSYOP  programs.  They  provided  the  bulk  of  the  current  informa- 
tion needed  to  conduct  overt  PSYOP  in  denied  or  enemy-controlled  areas 
in  that  they  provided  such  information  as  we  now  have  in  regard  to  target 
analysis,  testing, and  the  measuring  of  effect  of  communication. 

Overt  PSYOP  communication  channels  directed  to  denied  areas 
primarily  employ  radio  (shortwave  and  medium-wave  bands)  and  printed 
matter.  In  order  to  effectively  use  radio  as  a PSYOP  channel,  it  is 
necessary  to  know: 


a.  The  quantity  and  type  (SW  or  MW)  of  receivers  available  to 
significant  target  groups; 

b.  The  listening  habits — ^what  are  the  prime  hours  for  listening  to 
broadcasts; 

c.  What  are  the  prohibitions  and  restrictions  in  owning  and  listening 
to  “enemy”  radio  broadcasts; 

d.  What  is  the  strength  (clarity  of  audio  signal)  for  each  station; 

e.  What  jamming  techniques  are  used,  and  what  is  the  pattern  of 
jamming; 

f.  What  specific  programs  appeal  to  each  target  (news,  drama,  op- 
era, and  the  like); 

g.  What  is  the  best  length  for  an  average  program?  can  the  target 
audience  listen  for  five  minutes  or  five  hours;  and 

h.  What  is  the  reaction  of  the  power  elite  and  specific  target  groups 
to  the  program. 

In  addition,  to  prepare  appealing  and  credible  radio  programs,  a great 
deal  of  information  is  needed  about  the  everyday  activities  of  average 
people  in  the  society.  This  requires  large  quantities  of  information  that 
can  be  used  as  the  basis  for  political  commentaries,  skits,  discussions,  and 
“letters  of  complaint.”  As  far  as  can  be  determined,  this  type  of  informa- 
tion is  not  currently  available  to  support  PSYOP  programs. 

Furthermore,  information  of  the  following  types  is  needed  for  PSYOP 
printed  media  programs  directed  to  hostile  and  denied  areas; 

a.  The  pattern  and  area  covered  by  specific  leaflet  drops; 

b.  The  method  used  by  the  hostile  regime  to  recover  leaflets;  do  they 
use  the  police,  security  forces,  school  children,  or  others  to  pick  up 
leaflets? 

c.  The  prohibitions  imposed  on  the  retention  of  leaflets; 

d The  reaction  of  the  general  population  to  the  messages; 

e.  The  reaction  of  the  power  elite  to  message  content  and  programs; 

f.  The  reaction  of  specific  targets  to  message  content  and  programs. 

Of  course,  data  concerning  the  above  questions  are  obtained  from  overt 

as  well  as  from  covert  soimces.  For  example,  data  on  PSYOP  leaflet  and 
radio  programs  directed  to  North  Korea  are  obtained  from  interrogation 
of  captured  agents  as  well  as  from  political  defectors.  In  addition,  some 
information  is  obtained  from  content  analysis  of  newspapers  and  docu- 
ments, and  still  more  comes  from  broadcast  monitoring.  Radio  Free 
Europe,  a private  radio  network  in  Europe,  has  a vast  network  of  corres- 
pondents stationed  along  the  rim  of  the  iron  curtain  who  interview 
travelers  and  refugees  and  exploit  other  sources  of  information  from 
Communist  countries  in  order  to  gauge  the  effect  of  their  broadcasts. 
Consequently,  the  exploitation  of  covert  sources  is  essential,  if  consis- 
tent, rather  than  random,  feedback  is  to  be  obtained.  In  theory,  it  is 
possible  for  a covert  intelligence  system  to  provide  information  on  PSYOP 
programs  by  using  the  full  range  of  exploitation  techniques. 


Governmental  and  Intergovernmental  Sources 

In  perspective,  research  and  analysis  of  USIA  are  concerned  with  the 
total  aspects  of  PSYOP  intelligence.  The  foci  of  PSYOP  EEI  contained  in 
the  PSYOP  intelligence  model  of  this  report  are  of  prime  interest  to 
international  communication  organizations,  and  in  particular  to  the 
USIA.  For  example,  Robert  Elder  notes  the  following  research  priorities 
within  USIA: 

a.  Studies  of  effectiveness  of  Agency  programs  (EEI  No.5  in  figure 

1): 

b.  Attitude  studies  designed  to  test  Agency  objectives,  audiences, 
and  themes  (EEI  No.  5); 

c.  Studies  of  communication  principles,  techniques,  and  environ- 
ment (EEI  No.  4); 

d.  Media  reaction  reports  (EEI  No.5); 

e.  Studies  of  Communist  and  other  propaganda  activities  (EEI  Nos. 
2 and  S)."* 

The  USIA  is  not  an  intelligence-gathering  agency  and  it  is,  rightfully, 
very  sensitive  about  this.  However,  it  is  concerned  with  communication 
research  and  analysis,  and  it  conducts  scientific  surveys  and  prepares 
appropriate  studies  and  reports.  Moreovc  m addition  to  its  formal 
research,  the  daily  contacts  of  USIA  officers  constitute  a lucrative  source 
of  information  for  PSYOP.  Valuable  information  is  obtained  from:  field 
posts,  contacts  with  the  local  press,  contacts  with  the  international  press, 
activities  in  binational  cultural  centers,  reports  from  local  national 
employees,  and  contacts  with  the  local  bureaucracy. 

In  Vietnam  the  combined  (military)  intelligence  centers  (CIO,  starting 
at  coipa  level,  produced  intelligence  in  response  to  requirements  gener- 
ated by  MACV  J2  (U.S.  military  intelligence)  and  the  J2  of  the  RVN 
military  intelligence.  The  centers  were  responsible  for  gathering  and 
reporting  on  a variety  of  information  related  to  PSYOP  programs.  For 
example,  the  Research  and  Analysis  Branch  of  the  CIC  was  concerned 
with  such  subjects  as  order  of  battle,  strategic  intelligence,  area  analysis, 
the  development  of  targets,  technical  intelligence  (VC  taxation,  food, 
medicine,  and  the  like),  political  intelligence,  sociological  intelligence 
(information  on  social  and  ethnic  groups),  and  PSYOP  intelligence  for 
strategic  programs.  Studies  produced  by  CIC  dealt  with: 

a.  Effects  of  B-52  strikes; 

b.  VC  infrastructure; 

c.  VC  manpower  procurement; 

d.  VC  outlook  on  life; 

e.  VC  tax  collection  in  RVN; 

f.  Vulnerability  of  NVA  soldier  in  Vietnam; 

g.  VC  financial  and  economic  structure. 

Through  content  analysis,  these  reports  reveal  valuable  information  for 
PSYOP  target  analysis  and  possibly  the  effect  of  communication  prog- 
rams, and  this  data  can  be  put  into  the  PSYOP  data  bank. 
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Published  Material 

Published  material  contains  the  basic  data  that  are  the  starting  point 
for  obtaining  the  answers  to  PSYOP  EEI.  Naturally,  it  does  not  provide 
current  data  about  existing  attitudes  and  the  effect  of  PSYOP  programs. 
However,  an  example  of  its  importance  is  the  library  of  the  research 
element  of  Radio  Free  Europe.  It  contains  over  34,000  volumes,  over  half 
of  which  are  in  the  languages  of  the  target  nations,  and  the  rest  in 
Western  languages.  About  4,000  new  volumes  are  received  each  year.  In 
addition  to  books,  the  library  handles  the  subscriptions  and  distribution 
of  700  Western  and  550  Eastern  European  periodicals.  Every  month 
about  3.000  copies  of  various  publications  are  routed  through  the  library 
to  the  various  editors,  evaluators,  and  researchers.  “ 

Foreign  Area  Studies  of  The  American  University  publishes  hand- 
books on  many  foreign  countries  that  contain  information  on  the  general 
character  of  the  society,  the  physical  environment,  historical  setting, 
ethnic  groups  and  languages,  social  structure,  social  values,  political 
values,  economic  systems  and  values,  and  public  information  and  prop- 
aganda. 

In  a similar  way,  the  American  Institutes  for  Research  (AIR)  Intercul- 
tural  Communication  Guides  provide  a source  for  political  information, 
major  social  characteristics,  cultural  factors  relevant  to  the  communica- 
tion process,  and  psychological  principles  for  effective  communication. 
They  provide  an  introduction  and  clues  to  target  analysis  and  the  de- 
velopment of  communication  strategy. 

The  National  Intelligence  Survey  provides  infoimation  concerning 
military,  political,  and  economic  aspects  of  a particular  national  society. 
This  information  provides  significant  insights  into  PoYOP  targets  and 
communication  media. 

Publications  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  State,  USI  A,  the  United  Nations,  and  other  private  research 
organizations  are  also  valuable  sources  of  information  in  analyzing 
targets.  Often  published  texts,  scholarly  journals,  novels,  and  other 
literature  can  provide  important  insights  into  the  society  and  the  com- 
munication process.  However,  published  material  should  be  thoroughly 
analyzed,  evaluated,  and  the  data  confirmed  prior  to  use  in  PSYOP 
programing. 

SUMMARY 

The  function  of  PSYOP  is  the  use  of  communication  to  influence  be- 
havior. Human  communication  involves  action;  it  is  not  mystical  or 
magical.  To  understand  communications  one  must,  in  a very  real  sense, 
understand  people.  PSYOP  intelligence  is  the  basis  for  understanding 
human  actions  in  PSYOP. 

The  essential  or  basic  elements  of  information  required  from  PSYOP 
intelligence  are:  (1)  a definition  of  key  audiences;  (2)  an  underatanding  of 
the  attitudes  and  motivation  of  the  individuals  and  groups  in  the  selected 
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audience;  (3)  an  analysis  of  PSYOP  vulnerabilities;  (4)  a determination  of 
appropriate  message  content  and  the  best  communication  channels  to 
reach  the  audience;  and  (5)  a measurement  of  the  effect  of  PSYOP 
programs. 

PSYOP  target  analysis  is  important  in  order  to  identify  meaningful 
population  groups  and  subgroups  as  specific  PSYOP  targets.  Further, 
target  analysis  provides  important  clues  about  the  attitudes  of  the 
selected  audience.  In  addition,  it  provides  the  data  needed  to  anticipate 
possible  resistance  to  communication  content  and  the  data  for  determin- 
ing the  most  meaningful  and  effective  communication  strategy  for  a 
particular  target.  In  sum,  target  analysis  tends  to  bring  the  selected 
target  closer  to  the  PSYOP  communicator. 

In  testing  messages  it  is  important  to  check  the  respondents  for 
psychological  as  well  as  sociological  representativeness.  Moreover,  in 
testing  there  are  no  clear-cut  rules  because  each  instance  is  unique. 
Before  an  estimate  can  be  made  of  the  reliability  of  a proposed  test, 
careful  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  following:  (a)  the  nature  of 
the  communication,  (b)  the  type  of  respondents  available,  (c)  the  overall 
psychological  atmosphere  in  which  the  test  is  to  be  conducted,  and  (d)  the 
techniques  used  to  obtain  the  information. 

Measuring  the  effects  of  PSYOP  programs  is  of  great  interest  to 
commanders,  planners,  and  PSYOP  programing  personnel.  Indicators  of 
ihe  effectiveness  of  PSYOP  include  immediate  recall,  delayed  recall, 
repetition,  “paper  and  pencil”  behavior,  physical  response  to  the  mes- 
sage, and  content  analysis. 

This  essay  has  discussed  the  exploitation  of  mgjor  PSYOP  intelligence 
sources  and  related  them  to  the  PSYOP  EEL  The  various  PSYOP 
exploitation  techniques  were  discussed  as  they  relate  to:  (1)  prisoners  of 
war,  (2)  defectors  and  refugees,  (3)  civilians  (friendly,  enemy,  neutral), 
(4)  broadcast  monitoring,  and  other  sources  such  as  captured  documents, 
intelligence  sources,  governmental  and  intergovernmental  sources,  and 
published  and  unpublished  material. 

NOTES 

' 'This  refers  to  the  “Dicks’  Questionnaire  No.  3,”  which  Dicks  brought  to  its  final  stsge  as  a 
“structured  interview  suscepUble  to  quantification,  in  collaboration  with  Edward  A.  Shils. 
It  was  authorized  for  PWI  use  in  POW  enclosures  on  the  continent  by  Colonel  Gurfein.  It 
was  administered  mainly  by  the  Special  PWI  Team  at  SHAEF  (‘Kampfguppe  Rosenberg’) 
and  their  results  were  tabulated  and  evaluated  by  Morris  Janowitz.”  See  Daniel  S.  Lemer, 
Sykeivar:  Psychological  Warfare  Against  Germany,  D-Day  to  V-B  Day  (New  York: 
George  W.  Stewart,  Inc.,  1949),  pp.  121-124. 

»•  Department  of  the  Army,  Field  Manual  27-10,  The  Law  of  Land  Warfare,  July  1956, 
para.  93,  p.  37. 

’■  William  E.  Daugherty  and  Morris  Janowitz,  A Psychological  Warfare  Casebook  (Balti- 
more, Md.:  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1^),  pp.  447-458. 

Robert  E.  Elder,  The  Information  Machine:  The  United  States  Information  Agency 
and  American  Foreign  Policy  (Syracuse,  N.Y.:  Syracuse  University  Press,  1968),  p.  114. 

’•  Robert  T.  Holt,  Radio  Free  Europe  (Minneapolis,  Minnesota:  University  of  Minnesota 
3*res8,  1958),  p.  110. 
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Intuition 

ASIATIC  guerrilla  MOTIVATION-^ 

By  John  M.  Little 

An  example  of  intuitive  analysis  with  major  PSYOP  viiplicahons  for  appealing  to 

insurgents. 

Though  underfed,  poorly-equipped,  ill-trained,  and  forced  to  inhabit 
the  least  desirable  areas  of  a country,  Asiatic  guerrillas  fight  extremely 
well.  What  makes  possible  the  achievements  of  these  semi-literate  peas- 
ants who  lack  air  cover,  high-speed  mobfflty,  artillery,  and  the  other 
refinements  of  more  sophisticated  armies? 

Promises  or  threats  of  terror  do  not  seem  nearly  adequate  in  explaining 
why. 

Most  of  our  literature  on  counterinsurgency  simply  ignores  the  prime 
factor — motivation.  We  are  much  concerned  with  tactics  and  techniques 
for  guerrilla  fighters,  but  we  seldom  dig  into  motivation,  the  real  soil  from 
which  successful  military  e^ort  must  grow. 

The  enemy  pays  considerable  attention  to  combat  motivation  and  dis- 
cipline. Mao  Tse  Tung  and  Vo  Nguyen  Giap  in  particular  Bmphasize  and 
reemphasize  it.  Moreover,  they  do  not  just  mention  it  in  passing  and  then 
move  on  to  tactics  and  grand  strategy.  Detailed  concern  with  human 
behavior  permeates  their  writing.  Its  effect  in  turning  out  first-rate 
regular  and  irregular  fighters  in  Asia  was  seen  in  China,  Korea,  Malaya, 
Vietnam  (Viet  Mink).  Laos,  tlie  Indian  Frontier,  and  now  again  in  Viet- 
nam (Viet  Cong). 

We  have  attemp*^ed  to  rationalize  their  success  at  motivaciiig  their 
fighters,  but  not  to  explain  it. 

In  describing  motivation  and  discipline,  the  enemy  speaks  of  it  as 

“internal  democracy”  or  “democratic  centralism.”  Perhaps  the  use  of  such 
t<"rms  in  a system  so  totalitarian  as  Communism  causes  us  to  overlook 
their  real  meaning.  Being  products  of  our  system,  a representative-type 
democracy,  we  immediately  shrink  from  this  as  meaning  that  the  troops 
will  elect  their  officers  and  vote  on  v,'hich  objective  to  hit  or  which  column 
to  ambush.  We  brush  it  aside  as  obvious  propaganda.  We  must  re- 
member, however,  that  when  Mao  or  Vo  speak  of  democracy  they  speak 
of  Communist  democracy  and  not  our  system.  Nor  do  they  mean  the  ideal 
of  Communism  where  the  “utopia”  is  achieved  and  a “dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat”  is  the  government.  They  mean  democracy  in  the  practical, 
present-day  revolutionary  sense  of  Communism  where  members  are  en- 
couraged to  criticize  themselves  and  others,  but  within  bounds  of  the 
party  line.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  terms  “internal”  and  “centralism.” 


♦Excerpts  from  "Asiatic  Guerrilla  Motivation,” /n/onlTv;  LVI  (January-February  1966), 
p.  83.  Reprinted  with  permission  of  InfantryMagxane,  copyright  holder. 
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The  individual  is  encouraged  to  participate  critically  in  discussing  the 
means,  but  is  not  allowed  for  a moment  to  consider  the  end.  That  has  been 
decided  for  him.  Tney  have  no  concept  of  parliamentary  balloting  in  the 
ranks,  and  the  performance  of  their  armies  should  make  this  quite  clear. 

The  enemy  outlines  this  ‘democracy’'  as  a critique,  plain  and  simple, 
but  with  all  unit  members  being  encouraged  to  participate.  Rather  than  a 
debriefing  or  critique  by  a superior  to  subordinates,  it  is  a unit  discussion 
group,  guided  by  the  superior,  of  course.  Once  again,  grave  doubts  arise 
in  our  American  minds  for.  we  visualize  the  pointless  “gripe”  session 
which  many  of  us  have  seen  tried,  usually  only  once,  by  a well-meaning 
superior.  This  is  not  at  all  the  case. 

The  discussion  and  criticisms  are  directed  specifically  toward  the  nailit- 
ary  soundness  of  actions  and  orders  in  an  exercise,  move  or  battle. 
Though  political  results  are  the  ultimate  end  and  are  given  lip  service  in 
revolutionaiy  slogans,  the  individual  is  guided  toward  constructive  criti- 
cism of  tactical  decisions  and  choice  or  application  of  techniques.  Though 
the  guerrill?  is  expected  lo  end  his  .statement  with  something  like  “we 
must  avoid  petty-bourgeois  individualism,”  “tfo  crush  the  national  and 
class  enemies,”  or  “>n  the  process  of  its  transformation  (Viet  Minh)  into  a 
rogulai-  and  modem  army,  our  army  always  remains  a revolutionary 
army,  a people’s  ai-my,”  he  is  also  expected  and  encouraged  to  give  of 
himself  <-o  that  “great  cause.” 

Even  if  little  value  comes  from  suggestions  made  or  errors  brought  out 
by  privates,  though  this  possibility  should  not  be  too  readily  discounted, 
the  5 or  10  or  15  individuals  in  the  unit  are  made  to  publicly  belong, 
almost  completely.  This  is  the  essence  of  their  combat  motivation.  Once 
recruited  by  whatever  means,  the  individual  strips  himself  naked  before 
his  comrades,  admits  his  own  weaknesses,  and  vows  to  strive  for  better 
accomplishment  of  the  mission  in  the  future.  He  has  subordinated  his 
individuality  to  the  ”r.it  and  is  under  much  greater  pressure  to  make  good 
the  vow  “next  time,”  since  all  his  teammates  have  heard  him  make  it.  He  is 
much  more  highly  motivated  now  than  if  it  was  a personal,  secret  vow 
made  tr  himself  while  a superior  was  chastising  'nim  in  a standard  debrief- 
ing. Fach  individual  in  turn  faces  his  fellow  seiHiors  and  speaks  out, 
sharing  with  them  the  very  pei  sonal  fears,  anxieties  and  emotional  reac- 
tions or  physical  failings  experienced  under  fii  e or  in  a gruelling  march. 
They  share  these  experiences  and  in  sc  doing  they  weld  themselves 
together.  As  most  combat  veterans  in  our  own  ranks  will  agree,  the  bonds 
between  men  who  have  been  under  fire  together  are  strong  indeed. 

In  this  way  the  nem.y  draws  his  small  units  together  into  tight, 
cohesive  groups  that  strive  tow^ard  what  we  frequently  call  “fanatical” 
performance.  They  fight  like  this  because  they  know  that  their  comrades’ 
eyes  ore  upor  them  and  ^hey  are  going  to  have  to  face  up  to  their  conduct 
publicly  at  the  first  break  in  the  action. 

They  fight  like  this  because  the  scmi-literate  peasant  of  Asia  has 
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recognized  quite  clearly  what  our  highly-educated  researchers  have  been 
telling  us  since  early  in  World  War  II.  Namely,  that  men  fight,  whether 
enlisted  or  drafted,  primarily  for  the  men  they  fight  besi.de  and  for  the 
image  they  present  to  their  fellow  soldiers.  All  the  tactics  and  tecnniques 
and  training  in  the  world  won’t  move  a man  against  enemy  fire  with  firm 
purpose  if  he  doesn’t  care  what  his  buddies  think.  He  is  not  an  unthink- 
ing, Prussianized  robot.  He  is  very,  very  conscious  of  the  group  and  his 
place  in  it. 

Direct  Observation 

UNCONVENTIONAL  WARFARE— THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  ROLE 
OF  SPECIAL  FORCES’^ 

By  William  P.  Yarborcugl 

Special  Forces  are  often  in  a position  to  observe  deveUr,jnien1s  that  may  hi.ve  important 
ramifications  on  die  atti*ades  of  target  areas,  as  well  as  the  actual  audience  attitudes. 

The  Special  Forces  of  the  United  States  Army  were  designed  for 
employment  in  serveral  types  of  environments  each  having  pronounced 
psycho'ogical  overtones.  In  thoir  primary  role,  that  of  uncon’  entional 
warfare,  Special  Forces  will  be  in  contact  with  friendly  guerrilla  forces 
and  will  provide  a positive  link  betv/een  the  irregulars  and  the  conven- 
tional commands.  The  nature  of  the  unconventional  wai  fare  sti  ucture, 
wiiich  produces  the  guerrillas  with  v;hich  Special  Forces  work,  musi  be 
understood  in  order  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  psychological 
component  of  the  Green  Beret’s  make-up. 

Guerrillas  are  an  action  element  of  the  total  unconventional  warfare 
system  but  they  do  not  comprise  it  entirely.-  Moreover,  guerrillas  will  not 
appear  as  the  first  manifestat.on  of  a well-conceived  and  organized  resis- 
tance movement. 

A guerrilla  warfare  capability  of  any  significance  is  norn.ally  based  on  a 
broad  clandestine  and  covert  support  structure.  The  latter  is  rooted  in 
the  civilian  population  and  usually  numbers  many  times  the  strength  of 
the  guerrilla  units  it  serves.  The  underground  which  makes  guerrilla 
operations  feasible  does  not  develop  automatically  nor  spontaneously.  A 
great  deal  of  careful,  sophisticated,  patient  and  time-consuming  work  on 
the  par*’  of  highly  motivated  resistence  architects  goes  into  its  design. 

Members  of  a resistance  underground  live  and  work  surrounded  by 
great  danger  to  themselves  and  to  their  families.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  the  stakes  for  which  they  are  willing  to  "isk  everj'thing  must  be  high. 
These  are  usually  political.  Sacrifice  in  serving  in  an  underground  organi- 
zation that  is  hounded  by  special  police  and  by  counterintelligence  agents 
can  be  justified  in  the  minds  of  those  who  feel  most  deeply  that  their 
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future  and  the  future  of  their  country  can  be  made  better  through  their 
efforts.  Guerrilla  forces  which  grow  from  the  underground  recruiting 
processes  must  have  the  same  convictions — many  with  a firm  political 
base.  The  mechanics  of  keeping  guerrilla  and  underground  forces’  zeal  at 
the  required  level  must  involve  inspirational  approaches  which  are  sim- 
ple, powerful,  consistent,  and  persistent. 

It  is  necessary  for  the  outside  forces  who  work  with  guerrillas  to 
understand  the  vital  part  that  belief  in  cause  plays  in  the  makmg  of  an 
irregular  soldier.  Granted,  there  are  classical  pressui  es  which  are  used  to 
force  an  individual  into  guerrilla  ranks  against  his  will.  Frequently  a 
combination  of  inspiration  and  terror  are  used  to  move  a “volunteer”  from 
his  village  to  a guerrilla  camp  in  the  jungle.  In  any  case,  both  the  guerrilla 
and  the  vast  infrastructure  which  supports  him  are  dependent  upon 
pyschological  considerations  more  than  any  other. 

The  history  of  resistance  movements  shows  conclusively  that  guerrilla 
leadership  must  be  indigenous — not  imported  from  outside.  This  being 
the  case,  U.S.  Special  Forces  would  be  ill  advised  to  seek  command  of 
guerrilla  forces  with  which  they  have  been  placed  in  contact.  Neverthe- 
less, the  interests  of  the  United  States,  which  in  the  first  place  led  to  the 
introduction  of  the  Special  Force.®  terms,  must  be  appropriately  served. 
It  follows  that  the  Special  Forces  .soldier  must  have  a clear  understanding 
of  what  his  country’s  interests  £ic  and  he  must  seek,  with  judgement, 
finesse,  firmness,  and  diplomacy  to  serve  them  in  dealing  with  the 
guennlia  leaders.  He  can,  of  course,  attempt  to  guide  the  indigenous 
guenilla  leader  toward  dis'red  tactical  objectives  by  regulating  the  fle  w 
of  supplies  and  resources  from  U.S.  stockpiles.  This  kind  of  persuasion, 
powerful  as  it  is,  may  not  always  work. 

The  greatest  guarantee  of  cooperation  from  irregular  forces  can  come 
from  the  close  personal  rapport  whicn  a mature,  carefully  selected  and 
trained  Special  Forces  team  leader  can  develop  with  the  guerrilla  leader. 
Even  when  the  relationship  is  close  and  there  is  a mutual  respect  and 
confidence,  the  nature  of  the  guerrilla’s  commitment  to  his  political  cause 
and  future  may  preclude  his  acceding  in  every  respect  to  the  United 
States’  requirements  voiced  through  the  Special  Forces  Commander.  The 
latter  must  be  the  type  of  individual  who  can  understand  the  nuances  and 
intangibles  that  make  his  role  in  the  irregular  warfare  scheme  so  different 
from  that  of  a liaison  officer  with  foreign  conventional  forces.  Historical 
accounts  of  problems  stemming  from  personality  clashes  between  Draza 
Mihailovic  and  Colonel  Bailey,  the  British  liaison  officer  to  the  Yugoslav 
partisan  headquarters  diudng  World  War  II,  point  up  the  extra-ordinary 
impact  th-.t  human  emotions  can  have  on  off.cid  negotiat’ons. ' 

United  States  Special  Forces  introduced  into  a conflict  arena  to  work 
with  guerrillas  could  find  themselves  enmeched  in  several  kinds  of  situa- 
tions, none  of  them  simple.  The  guerrillas  may  be  fighting  for  their  own 
government  under  siege  by  an  invading  enemy  In ; nis  esse,  the  motiva- 
tional propagaiida  which  sustains  them  would  come  from  that  govem- 
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ment.  The  latter  would  of  necessity  be  compatible  enough  with  U.S.  aims 
to  have  v/arranted  introduction  of  U.S.  Special  Forces  in  its  support.  In 
such  an  environment,  U.S.  Special  Forces  would  be  expected  to  do 
nothing  which  would  interfere  with  the  mental  conditioning  of  the  in.ii- 
genous  resistance  mechanism.  Here  the  requirement  for  intensiv  - indoc- 
trination and  meticulous  selection  of  the  Americans  is  apparent. 

In  recognition  of  the  difficulties  surrounding  psychological  operations 
carried  out  by  re«istance  forces,  U.S.  Special  Forces  should  provide 
appropriate  assistance  beginning  with  materiel  and  instruction  in  its  use. 
Guerrilla  forces  should  be  taught  field  expedients  for  leaflet  production 
and  distribution.  The  value  of  simple  slogans  painted  on  walls  and  of 
face-to-face  persuasion  should  be  stressed.  Finished  intelligence,  re- 
ceived through  the  U.S.  link  '.‘.nth  Special  Forces  Operations  Base  and 
which  can  assist  in  psychological  targeting,  can  be  provided  by  the  U.S. 
Special  Forces  to  the  guerrilla  leaders. 

Generally,  the  propaganda  content  of  guerrilla  psychological  opera- 
tions act.vities  should  not  come  from  U.S.  Special  Forces.  Rather  it 
should  come  from  the  gue'Tillas’  own  government  through  the  estab- 
lished communications  system  of  the  friendly  underground.  Thus  the 
U.S.  Special  Forces  contribution  would  consist  lai'gely  of  advice  in  plan- 
ning, training  in  simple  techniques,  and  provision  of  certain  supplies  and 
equipment  from  U.S.  resources. 

Anoti ' -•  type  of  unconventional  warfare  situation  in  which  U.  S.  Special 
Forces  might  be  used  could  be  that  in  which  guerrilla  forces  supported  by 
an  underground  resistance  movement  were  challenging  a government, 
which  for  various  reasons  was  unacceptable  to  the  people  of  the  country. 
In  such  a case,  the  introduction  of  U.S.  Special  Forces  would  be  preceded 
by  the  most  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  situation  to  determine  whether 
U.S.  interests  actually  demanded  involvement  in  what  might  seem  to  be 
another  country’s  internal  affairs.  Lessons  of  current  history  seem  to 
place  this  kind  of  projection  of  Special  Forces  use  fairly  low  on  the 
probability  scale.  In  the  event,  however,  that  Special  Forces  were  used, 
their  psychological  role  would  probably  not  be  limited  to  the  provision  of 
training  and  materials  to  the  forces  of  the  resistance.  Certain  aspects  of 
the  United  States  own  psychological  campaign  against  the  enemy  gov- 
ernment could  be  reflected  through  Special  Forces  to  the  friendly  guerril- 
las and  their  supporting  infastructure. 

Intelligence  is  the  life  blood  of  effective  psychological  operations.  Spe- 
cial Forces  deployed  in  contact  with  guerrilla  forces  are  in  a position  to 
gather  the  kind  of  intelligence  that  beai"s  most  intimately  upon  the  at- 
titudes of  the  people  at  grass-roots  level.  Propaganda  programs  which 
are  shaped  in  the  absence  of  extensive  knowledge  of  feelings  and  persua- 
sions of  human  target  groups  are  li!;Jy  to  succeed  only  through  rare  luck 
and  in  dafiarce  of  the  laws  of  probability. 

In  his  classical  work,  Psychological  Warfare,  Paul  M.  A.  Linebarger 
points  out  that  some  of  the  worst  blunders  of  histor,  have  arisen  from 
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miscalculations  of  the  enemy  state  of  mind.  He  indicates  that 
psychologists  can  set  up  techniques  for  determining  how  people  really 
feel  about  certain  conditions  and  situations.  Special  Forces,  in  carrying 
out  the  psychological  aspects  of  their  unconventional  warfare  missions, 
need  to  be  trained  in  or  at  least  familiar  with  such  techniques  so  that  the 
products  of  their  intelligence  collection  can  be  usable  for  something  other 
than  order  of  battle  refinement. 

The  opportunities  for  intelligence  collection  concerning  popular  at- 
titudes are  widely  available  to  Special  Forces  assigned  to  missions  bear- 
ing upon  internal  defense  and  stability  of  an  ailing  foreign  count'*y.  The 
activity,  whicli  was  once  termed  “counter-insurgency”  by  the  United 
States  Army  and  which  involves  everything  from  civic  action  to  counter- 
guerrilla w'arfare,  is  still  carried  as  a valid  type  of  employment  for  Green 
Berets.  Students  of  “counter-insurgency”  will  recognize  immediately  the 
pitfalls  inherent  in  the  application  of  the  accepted  doctrine  which  has 
developed  during  the  last  decade.  Nonetheless,  certain  aspects  of  what  is 
held  as  valid  and  is  taught  in  intern?’  defense  and  stability  instruction  are 
being  implemented  quietly  and  with  success.  In  every  case,  the  accepta- 
bility of  the  Special  Forces  personnel  in  the  country  where  they  are  to 
operate  is  of  overriding  importance. 

NOTES 

' C.  N.  M.  Blair,  Guerrilla  Warfare,  London:  Ministry  of  Defense,  1957. 

Interviewing 

EFFECTIVE  COMMUNICATION  BY  AMERICANS  WITH  THAI* 
By  Imogene  E.  Okes** 

After  researchers  determined  Ike  objectives  of  American  communicatwns  in  a foreign 

country,  they  evolved  a multi-step  research  method.  This  approach  channeled  the 
knowledge  of  experts  to  ascertain  whom  the  Americans  should  contact,  what  then  should 
say,  and  how  their  messages  snould  be  presented. 

A psychologist,  a social  psychologist,  sociologists,  an  historian  and 

international  relations  scholars  devised  the  research  method.  The  prob- 
lem was  to  (i)  realize  the  American’s  objectives,  (2)  select  the  audiences 
most  susceptible  to  his  objectives  and,  at  the  same  time,  most  effective  in 
taking  action  on  those  objectives,  (3)  reduce  the  number  of  objective- 
audience  combinations  to  those  desirable  for  intensive  study,  (4)  develop 
ideas  appropriate  for  appealing  to  the  audiences,  (5)  identify  the  key 
symbols  in  the  appeal  ideas,  «nd  (6)  provide  information  regarding  media 
and  communication  customs  t«  be  observed  in  transmitting  the  ideas. 

’Excerpts  from  “Effective  Communic!»-.ons  by  Americans  uiih  Thai,"  Journalism  Quar- 
terly, XXXVIII  (1961),  pp.  337-341.  Reprinted  with  permission  ofJoumalism  Quarterly, 
copyright  holder. 

**The  author  is  indebted  to  Prof.  Kempton  for  suggestions  on  format,  Dr.  F.  Loyal  Greer 
for  advice  in  interpreting  the  research  method,  and  t"  Dr.  Kenneth  P.  Lang,  for  rrviewing 
the  Th«>  .data. 


USE  OF  CONSULTANTS  AND  MAILED  QUESTIONNAIRES 

Considering  the  limitations  of  budget,  research  staff  and  time,  it  was 
decided  the  most  effective  and  economical  method  for  systematic  collec- 
tion of  objective  data  would  be  to  use  American  consultants  as  sources  of 
information  and  mailed  questionnaires  as.  research  instruments. 

Americans  familiar  with  the  country  could  supply  an  abundance  of 
current  information.  Use  of  numerous  consultants  would  serve  as  a 
safeguard  for  objectivity.  Agreement  among  experts  would  enhance  the 
probability  of  the  results  being  valid. 

Questionnaires  would  stimulate  the  thinking  of  the  American 
specialists  and  channel  their  knowledge  so  that  the  desired  information 
could  be  obtained  and  the  responses  compared.  The  research  would  be 
conducted  in  phases  as  dictated  by  the  several  parts  of  the  total  problem. 
Within  each  phase,  there  would  be  a series  of  steps:  a great  volume  of 
information  would  be  collected;  this  would  be  sifted;  only  the  data  surviv- 
ing evaiC'>*->on  would  be  offered  as  the  basis  for  the  next  phase  of  the 
research. 

By  maib'ng  the  forms  to  the  respondents,  they  would  be  able  to  work 
alone  beyond  possible  biasing  by  other  consultants  or  by  the  researcher. 
Furthermore,  a lai’ge  number  of  respondents  could  be  utilized  inexpen- 
sively by  resorting  to  correspondence. 

Forty-one  Americans  proficient  in  Thai  affairs  participated  in  one  or 
more  phases  of  the  research.  Their  names  had  been  secured  from  bibliog- 
raphic listings,  government  offices,  private  foundations,  professional  or- 
ganizations and  nominations  by  other  consultants.  They  had  quite  varied 
backgrounds.  All  were  college  graduates  and  17  held  doctorates.  They 
had  first-hand  knowledge  of  Thailand  from  having  resided  there  recently 
for  an  average  of  three  years. 

ENUMERATION  OF  OBJECTIVES 

Tlie  research  committee,  very  realistically  appraising  the  current  com- 
petitive international  situation,  listed  10  objectives  for  the  American 
communicator  in  Thailand.  These  are,  briefly;  as  follows:  promote  good 
will  toward  the  United  States,  promote  expectation  of  success  for  the 
United  States  and  its  friends,  encoura.ge  cooperation  with  the  United 
States,  show  importance  of  developing  new  e nergy  sources,  arouse  hostil- 
ity toward  Chinese  Communists,  discredit  the  Communists,  show  ap- 
preciation for  Thai  accomplishments,  convince  of  non-interference  by  the 
United  State.s  in  internal  affairs  of  Thailand,  instill  hope  for  the  future 
and  strengthen  common  ideals  for  Thai  and  Americans. 

SELECTION  OF  AUDIENCES 

In  selecting  audiences  best  suited  for  American  purposes,  researchers 
scanned  the  literature  and  made  up  an  initial  list  of  16  identifiable  groups. 
They  were  categorized  as  occupational,  ethnic,  religious,  family-kinship, 
political,  hesure  time,  social  class  and  age-sex.  Each  wes  described  ac- 
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cording  to  physical  appearance,  ethnic  origin,  language  spoken,  occupa- 
tion, level  of  education,  etc.  The  list  of  16  audiences  was  expanded  to  24 
by  consultants. 

In  the  next  step,  consultants  ranked  and  rated  audiences  for  effec- 
tiveness * within  their  own  country  and  for  susceptibility  * to  American 
overtures.  Since  research  resources  were  limited,  this  procedure  permit- 
ted focusing  on  the  audiences  most  valuable  for  communication  purposes. 

At  this  stage  of  the  research,  a statistical  technique  ® was  employed  to 
ascertain  the  degree  of  agreement  among  consultants.  Average  intercor- 
relations between  the  seven  consultants  ranking  effectiveness  was  +.63. 
Had  the  research  results  been  compared  with  those  of  another  seve 
consultants,  the  predicted  correlation  for  effectiveness  would  be  +.92. 
Average  intercorrelation  between  the  seven  consultants  rating  suscepti- 
bility was  +.54.  Had  the  research  results  been  compared  with  those  of 
another  seven  consultants,  the  predicted  correlation  for  susceptibility 
would  be  +.89. 

Adding  the  statistically  converted  consultant  opinions  on  effectiveness 
to  those  on  susceptibility  and  arranging  the  results  in  numerical  order 
produced  a ranking  of  audiences  according  to  importance  for  purposes  of 
the  research.  The  10  specific  audiences  selected  * were  Administrators, 
Buddist  Priests,  Central  Thai,  Chinese,  Mass  Media  Personnel, 
Military-Political  Forces,  Professional  Classes,  Royalists,  University 
Faculties  and  Students,  and  Western  Educated  Elite.  To  provide  infor- 
mation for  the  country  generally,  Thailand  as  a Whole  was  added. 

Communication  specialists  rank  ordered  the  objectives  according  to 
relative  importance.  Again  observing  research  limitations,  there  fol- 
lowed another  reduction  step  which  served  to  focus  energies  of  consul- 
tants on  the  most  important  objective-audience  combinations.  (Here,  and 
in  the  ensuing  research,  assignr.ionts  were  made  to  consultants  according 
to  their  self-appraised  knowledge  of  specific  audiences  considered  in  the 
study.)  Obviously,  all  objectives  should  be  covered  for  Thailand  as  a 
Whole.  Consultants  were  then  asked  to  register  their  opinions  as  to  the 
feasibility  of  accomplishment  of  each  of  the  10  objectives  by  each  of  the  10 
specific  audiences.  Ot  the  1 10  possible  objective-audience  combinations, 
only  43  were  selected  for  intensive  stude.* 

DEVELOPMENT  AND  EVALUATION  OF  APPEAL  IDEAS 

For  tht  objective-audience  combinations  consultants  were  asked  to 
develop  appeal  ideas  which  would  gain  and  hold  attention,  be  readily  and 
completely  understood,  be  believed  and  accepted,  arouse  appropriate 
motives  and  emotions,  affect  all  members  of  a particular  group  similarly, 
and  be  effective  in  the  foreseeable  future.  Consultants  were  also  asked  to 
explain  the  appeal  ides  in  terms  of  cultural  factors  relevant  to  the  particu- 
’•r  -audience. 

'■  mce  the  key  symbol  often  is  solely  lesponsible  for  inducing  tha  desired 
response  from  a particular  audience,  the  identification  of  the  key  symbol 
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by  the  appeal  was  especially  important,  The  key  symbol  is  consi- 
dered potent  when  it  i^  ’ses  audience  identification,  automatic  acceptance 
of  the  appeal,  predisposith  n toward  the  objectives  of  the  communicator 
and/or  strong  emotional  response  consistent  with  the  appeal 

The  150  appeal  ideas  developed  were  rr^'ed  by  anotner  group  of  consul- 
tants for  persuasiveness  or  the  likelihood  tiic*  “ appeal  idea  would  lead 
the  audience  to  think,  feel  and/or  act  favorably  toward  the  American 
objective.  An  appeal  idea  created  by  one  person  was  evaluated  by  three 
other  consultants.  Appeal  ideas  of  low  persuasiveness  or  boomerang 
effect  were  eliminated.  Fifty-seven  appeal  ideas  survived  this  screening; 
39  were  for  the  four  moat  important  objectives. 

Researchers  stressed  that  the  resultant  appeals  were  merely  ideas 
intended  only  as  guides  for  the  American  communicator  and  were  not  to 
be  considered  as  finished  messages  ready  for  transmittal. 

Typical  of  appeals  rated  relatively  high  is  the  idea  developed  for  Pro- 
fessional Classes  in  order  to  show  American  appreciation  for  Thai 
achievements.  The  audience  would  be  reminded  of  the  words  to  the 
chorus  of  the  popular  song,  “Thai  Ancestors,”  in  which  Thai  are  chal- 
lenged to  uphold  the  tradition  set  by  their  ancestors  who  were  bold  and 
steadfast  in  their  determination  to  preserve  Thai  territory  for  their 
descendants. 

A highly  evaluated  appeal  idea  suitable  to  Thailand  as  a Whole  for 
arousing  hostility  toward  Communist  China  would  be  a picture  of  a Red 
Chinese  dragon  (with  North  Korea,  Tibet  and  North  Viet  Nam  in  its 
belly)  attacking  a Thai.  The  caption  would  ’^ad,  “The  Chinese  dragon  has 
always  sought  to  gobble  up  Asia.”  Consultants  said  that  a crocodile  could 
be  used  instead  of  a dragon  as  beth  ai'e  symbols  of  greed.  This  appeal  idea 
should  remind  the  Thai  that  Chinese  expansionism  today  is  a continuation 
of  past  policies. 

All  the  83  key  symbols  identified  in  the  appeals  were  indexed  by  word 
association,  by  cat^-'-.y  and  by  picture  for  the  convenience  of  the  com- 
municator. He  was  .nunded  that  symbols  can  change  meaning  according 
to  context  and  consequently  must  be  used  with  caution  if  employed  for 
purposes  other  th^n  Ihops  indicated. 

An  analysis  of  the  57  aopeal  ideas  revealed  that  they  were  based  on  sbe 
main  themes:  equality,  economic  strength,  friendship,  nationalism,  anti- 
Chinese  Communism  and  T-interest. 

INFORMATION  REGARD  NG  MLDIA  AND  COMMUNICATION 
CUSTOMS 

in  an  effo’t  to  gather  in'  on  of  value  to  the  American  com- 
municator in  transmitting  his  messages,  con.sultants  were  given  a ques- 
tionr.aire  designed  to  draw  out  their  knowledge  regarding  mass  media 
and  communication  customs.  Though  information  was  solicited  for  specific 
audiences,  it  wa®  generally  found  that  the  data  were  appbcable  to  all 
audiences.  Infoi  nation  for  a particular  audience  was  given  when  it  was 
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especially  significant.  Some  sample  findings  were  that  word  of  mouth  is 
still  the  best  means  of  communication  in  Thailand,  that  movies  are  popu- 
lar throughout  the  country,  and  that  radio  receiving  sets  are  widespread. 
Printed  materials  have  less  appeal  since  the  people  are  not  conscientious 
readers. 

Thai  would  consider  the  cartoonist  rude  who  characterized  a man,  even 
one  greatly  disliked,  as  an  animal.  By  custom,  the  Thai  expect  modesty 
and  courtesy  in  personal  conduct  and  place  emphasis  on  usage  of  titles. 
Their  tonal  language  easily  lends  itself  to  double  meaning.  Thai  gestures, 
especially  those  pertaining  to  the  head  (respected)  and  the  feet  (contemp- 
tuous) carry  much  significance.  The  Thai  place  great  faith  in  supernatural 
beings. 

Though  Thai  take  pride  in  their  own  culture  and  uphold  certain  tradi- 
tions, they  generally  tend  to  look  to  the  future.  Thai  are  very  curious 
about  all  things  in  the  U.  ited  States;  they  are  critical  of  American  lack  of 
knowledge  about  Thailand  and  Asia;  but  so  adnuring  of  some  American 
ways  as  to  imitate  them. 

CONCLUSION 

By  a multi-phase  process,  information  was  obtained  for  the  American 
communicator  regarding  his  objectives,  audiences,  appeal  ideas,  symbols, 
and  media  and  communication  customs.  Series  of  questionnaires  within 
each  phase  of  O' research  permitted  the  collection  of  a wealth  of  material 
from  numerou_  area  experts  and  evaluation  of  their  data.  By  this  fiinnel- 
ing  process,  only  potentially  useful  material  was  offered  to  the  American 
as  guides  to  more  effective  communication  in  the  foreign  country. 

The  important  attribute  is  that  the  systematic  and  objective  method 
devised  for  the  research  can  be  readily  adapted  to  .similar  studies. 

NOTES 

• For  details,  3i  ■ ogence  E.  Okes,  “Effective  Communication  by  Americans  with  Thai” 
(unpublished  Master’s  thesis,  The  American  University.  Washington.  D.C.,  1960),  p.  16. 

’ Ibid,  p.  17. 

’ Charles  C.  Peters  and  Walter  R.  Van  Voorhis,  Statistical  Pritcedures  and  their 
Mathematical  Bases  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,,  1940),  pp.  19S-20I. 

Okes,  op.  cit.,  pp.  U 34. 

» Ibid.,  pp.  27-32. 


Sampling 

THE  SAMPLING  PROCESS  FOR  ’’SYOPERA'T’ORS* 


By  Richard  H.  Orth 

Goc-d  sampling  is  an  effective  means  of  reducing  the  number  of  persons  contacted  to  develop 
a remively  acairate  picture  of  the  san  Me  popuiatw.is's  altitude  and  opinion. 


♦Onginal  essay  by  Iticharvl  II.  Ortb. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  basic  unit  for  a survey  is  the  population  of  the  area  in  which  it  is 
being  performed.  It  is  not  usually  possible  to  include  the  entire  popula- 
tion; rather,  people  are  selectively  chosen  to  participate  in  a survey. 

Because  the  way  in  which  these  people  are  selected  to  participate  is  very 
important  to  the  utility  of  the  results,  great  care  must  be  used  in  the 
selection  process.  This  essay  discusses  the  problems  that  are  involved  in 
deciding  who  will  be  in  the  suiwey  and  who  will  not  be  in  the  survey  and 
also  what  kinds  of  selection  procedures  the  PSYOP  analyst  can  .\se. 

WHY  USE  : AMPLES?  f 

The  basic  notion  behind  sampling  is  that  an  analyst  can  gain  accurate  : 

knowledge  about  a population  by  measuring  only  a portion-or  sample-of  ; 

it.  There  may  be  some  inotances  when  one  would  not  wish  to  sample-fcr  ; 

instance,  when  the  population  is  a very  small  village  or  when  social  or  I 

religious  customs  do  not  allow  certain  persons  to  be  interviewed.  Also,  in  * 

some  cases,  interviewing  a few,  well-informed  persons  may  be  mors 
efficient  than  taking  a srmple  of  the-  whole  population.  In  most  eases, 
however,  there  are  good  reasons  for  sampling,  one  of  the  foremost  being 
cost  limitations  in  terms  of  effort,  time,  and  money  spent.  Clearly,  the 
more  people  included  in  a survey,  the  „reater  the  cost.  Another  reason 
for  sampling  is  that  when  one  wishes  to  assess  a change  in  the  attitudes  of 
a population,  the  initial  assessment  of  the  attitudes  may  \.’c;ll  spoil  the 
accuracy  of  the  second  mea'- — ement.  Thus,  if  the  entire  population  were 
used  in  the  initial  a.sses.°-  . , it  should  not  be  used  in  a second  assess- 
ment to  determine  the  ; " • nt  of  change.  There  are  several  reasons  that 
people  generally  perforn.  ..ifferently  on  a second  attitude  questionnaire 
than  they  do  on  the  first: 

1.  They  may  be  able  to  determine  the  kinds  of  answers  that  the 
tester  is  most  pleased  with. 


2 They  may  become  aware  of  things  that  they  were  not  aware  of 
before  but  were  brought  out  by  the  questions  that  wore  asked. 
3.  Peiformancfc  changes  with  practice. 


The  second  reason  mentioned  above  is  often  called  sensitization.  As  an 
example,  suppose  that  a PSYOP  campaign  is  being  carried  over  a specific 
radio  program.  Li  attempting  to  measure  the  success  of  that  campaign, 
people  within  the  broadcast  area  are  >sked  if  they  listen  to  the  program.. 
This  would  give  some  indication  of  how  well  the  campaign  is  reaching  che 
target.  This  could  easily  arouse  the  interest  of  some  persons  wno  wmuld 
not  otherwise  have  been  interested  and  therefore  would  not  have  listened 
to  the  program.  On  the  follow-up  measure,  consequently,  there  may 
result  an  artificially  high  *;.’'’cess  rate  because  more  people  tuned  in  to  the 
program  than  would  r.C'mally  be  the  c'-®'*  (It  should  be  noted  that  this 
may  be  used  as  a device  v > obtain  listr-  - nip,  but  it  could  backfire  if  used 
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I The  way  to  solve  this  difficulty  is  to  use  only  a part  of  the  population- 

? -by  sampling,  the  analyst  may  greatly  reduce  his  costf.  and  not  “spoil”  the 

I entire  population  fo  • repeated  measurement. 

i There  are  several  oroblems  involved  in  sampling,  and  great  care  must 

i be  taken  in  using  sampling  techniques.  One  must  face,  from  the  begin- 

; ning,  the  question  of  iccuracy.  It  is  easy  to  SeC  how  the  measurement  of 

only  a portion  of  the  population  could  greatly  reduce  the  accuracy  cf  the 
results.  Besides  the  siae  of  the  sample,  another  ‘\ctor  that  cn  operate  to 
reduce  accuracy  is  the  repi  ^sentativeness  of  . jample.  Both  size  and 
representativeness  affect  the  applicability  of  the  generalization  to  the 
population  as  a whole.  When  the  analyst  chooses  a sample  from  a popula- 
tion, his  purpose  is  to  be  able  to  generalize-to  derive  a general  conclusion 
5 from  particulars)  (the  sample)-to  the  whole  population.  A generalization 

t ^ . is  justified  to  the  extent  that  the  sample  represents  the  popubtion.  In  the 

I following  por*^ions  of  this  essay,  size  and  representativeness  will  be  dio- 

j cussed  in  greater  detail  along  with  different  types  of  samples,  and  when 

; and  how  to  use  them. 


DEFINING  THE  POPULATION 


i' 


The  first  thing  the  PSYOP  analyst  must  do  is  to  define  the  population 
he  wishes  to  study  To  do  so  he  must  ask  himself  three  questions: 

1.  “Wh5*«,  am  I trying  to  find  out?” 

2.  “Who  can  tell  me  what  I want  tc  ' nowV’ 

3.  “To  what  population  do  I want  to  generalize?" 

The  answers  to  these  three  questions  provide  the  information  for  defining 
the  population.  The  folloving  the  sequence  of  questions  shows  how  this 
works.  Assume  the  answer  to  the  first  question  is  “The  effectiveness  of  a 
PSYOP  campaign  aimed  at  a particular  tribe  in  South  Vietnam.”  The 
answer  to  the  second  question  will  then  be  “The  -nembers  /f  that  tribe.” 
The  answer  to  the  third  question  will  be:  “The  tribe.”  Therefore,  the 
population  is  defined  as  the  tribe.  Rather  than  questions  number  two  and 
three  always  being  the  same,  they  provide  an  interative  process  that 
allows  resolving  the  difference  between  availability  of  individuals  and  the 
generality  of  the  results. 


TYPES  OF  SAMPLES 


After  defininc  the  population,  the  PSYOP  officer  must  then  decide 
what  kind  of  sample  he  Wl  draw.  Ideally,  he  v/ill  seek  a sample  that  is  as 
efficient  and  inexpensive  as  possible  while  still  being  representative  of 
the  population.  There  are  ba.sicall/  two  kinds  of  -samples:  nonprobabiiity 
samples  and  probability  sample..<. 

Two  terms  that  will  frequently  come  uu  in  the  following  discussion  of 
different  samples  are:  (1/  ra<idom  and  (2)  chance,  Tliere  ir  oiten  a prob- 
lem associated  with  their  use  >n  that  they  have  common-language  /onno- 
tations  aa  well  as  their  denotative  meanings  which  come  from  atatistic? 
and  mathematics.  As  used  in  the  following  discuesiun,  *^he  terms  wi»l  be 
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used  only  in  their  denotative  sense.  Thus,  random  refers  to  an  unkno  . . 
probability  level  that  can  be  calculated  only  if  all  the  elements  of  the 
universe  an  be  specified.  However,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  each 
element  has  an  equal  likelihood  of  appearing  on  any  one  trial.  If  one  has 
an  infinite  number  of  trials,  each  element  will  have  appeared  the  same 
number  of  times.  On  the  other  hand  the  term  “chance”  is  usually  used  as 
an  adjunct  to  an  implicitly  or  explicitly  known  probability  level.  Thus,  one 
can  say  that  there  is  a 20  percent  chance  of  rain  today.  It  must  be  noted 
that  both  of  these  terms  imply  an  orderly  occurring  set  of  events  that  can 
be  reduced  to  mathematic-al  equations. 


Nonprobability  Samples 


Accidental  Sample 

The  accidental  sample  is  the  easiest  to  select,  but  it  usually  is  not 
representative  of  the  population  fi*om  which  it  is  drawn.  (In  fact  the  ease 
of  selection  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  overt  selection.  Only 
individuals  who  come  to  you  are  included.)  For  example,  an  accidental 
sample  may  be  drawn  by  going  to  a street  corner  and  interviewing  every 
person  who  goes  by.  Many  people  believe  that  because  the  interviewer 
cannot  control  whom  he  interviews  that  this  is  a random  sample.  Al- 
though there  is  an  appearance  cert  amount  of  chance  attached  to  the 
drawing  of  an  accidental  sample,  actually  it  is  not  a random  process, 
because  one  cannot  determine  the  probability  of  any  person  being  in- 
cluded in  the  sample.  In  other  words,  this  kind  of  sample  does  not  meet 
the  reqairemenbs  of  a random  sample.  The  accidental  sample  may  not 
represe.ot  a population  f&jr'sy  but  rather  may  be  seriously  biased,  because 
the  .sample  will  repre.sent  (>nly  these  peopb  'vhe  are  in  a particular  place 
at  a specific  time.  Many  kinds  of  people  may  never  go  to  that  street 
eo.nier;  the  ones  who  dj  go  may  be  of  a type  not  representative  of  the 
whole  population. 

When  Should  An  Accideidul  Sarnple  Be  Ussdf  Almost  never,  or  only 
when  no  alternative  seems  available.  However,  it  may  be  better  to  have 
poor  data  than  no  data  at  all.  If  this  method  is  used,  one  m.ust  keep  in 
mind  its  lack  of  representativeness.  Poor  data  are,  in  fact,  worse  than  no 
data  at  all. 


Quota  Sample 

A second  type  of  nonprobability  sample  is  called  the  quota  sample.  This 
m.eans  that  each  interviewei  is  given  a number  of  persons  of  a specific 
type,  for  example,  farmers,  merchants,  ex-soldiers,  women,  or  elders  to 
inter.'iew.  The  advantage  of  the  quota  san-ple  over  the  accidental  sample 
is  that  the  former  is  designed  to  include  desired  numbers  or  proportions 
of  different  types  of  persons.  In  the  accideatal  sample,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  assurance  whatsoever  of  representativeness,  so  that  certain 
types  of  persons  may  be  missed  completely. 
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In  the  quota  sample,  the  person  who  will  actually  be  interviewed  is 
decided  upon  by  the  interviewer  in  the  field.  For  example,  he  may  wish  to 
compare  the  reasons  that  North  Vietnamese  soldiers  entered  the  Chieu 
Hoi  Program  with  the  reasons  that  the  Viet  Cong  entered  the  Chieu  Hoi 
Program.  Since  these  people  (caUed  hoi  chan)  remain  in  th'*  camp  only  a 
short  time,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  perform  a carefully  drawn  random 
sample,  which  involves  having  a list  of  the  population.  Therefore,  the 
PSYOP  analyst  may  simply  say  that  he  would  like  to  have  a certain 
number  of  North  Vietnamese  defectors  and  Viet  Cong  defectors  inter- 
viewed. The  interviewer  then  enters  the  camp,  finds  out  into  which 
category  (North  Vietnamese  or  Viet  Cong)  the  particular  individual  he  is 
addressing  falls.  He  indicates  the  category  on  his  interview  record  and 
proceeds  with  the  interview  If  he  already  has  his  quota  from  the  cate- 
gory this  individual  is  in,  he  can  skip  this  interview.  When  he  has  filled 
the  quotas  of  both  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  (the  number  of  each 
type  that  the  analyst  requested),  the  data  collection  part  of  the  study  is 
completed. 

There  are  obviously  some  problems  associated  with  this  sampling 
technique.  One  must  consider  the  representativeness  of  a sample  drawn 
in  this  manner.  The  m"ior  threat  to  representativeness  is  the  manner  in 
which  the  interviewer  obtains  the  sample.  Most  likely  he  will  administer 
the  instrument  to  those  people  who  are  most  available  or  willing  to  talk. 
Clearly,  they  constitute  a .special  segment  of  the  population.  Neverthe- 
less, this  limitation  does  not  rule  out  the  utility  of  quota  samples  in  many 
instances. 

When  Should  a Quota  Sample  Be  Used? Only  when  the  analyst  knows 
exactly  what  type  of  person  he  wants  to  interview;  this  type  is  fairly 
easily  recognized.  The  advantage  of  quota  sampling  is  that  it  does  not 
require  the  population  lists  or  dwelling-unit  maps  that  are  needed  for 
probability  sampling.  The  disadvantage  is  that  there  are  some  doubts 
about  the  representativeness  of  the  population.  It  would  be  better  to  use 
a probability  sample  if  the  situation  allows. 

Probability  Samples 

The  next  three  types  of  samples  are  probability  samples.  This  means 
that  each  element  of  the  population  has  a known  probability  of  being 
included  in  the  sample.  The  PSYOP  analyst  must  draw  a probability 
sample  if  he  wants  to  be  able  to  generalize  to  the  whole  population  from 
which  the  sample  is  drawn.  The  nonprobability  samples  just  discussed 
(the  accidental  sample  and  the  quota  sample)  do  not  ^ve  him  any  know- 
ledge of  the  probability  of  any  person  in  the  population  being  included  in 
the  sample. 

Simple  Random  Sample 

In  a simple  random  sample  each  person  in  the  population  has  an  equal 
probability  of  being  included  in  the  sample.  For  example,  if  a sample  of 
ten  persons  were  to  be  drawn  from  a population  of  100  in  a simple  random 
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sample,  each  person  in  the  population  has  a known  1/10  or  .10  percent 
chance  of  being  in  the  sample  because  of  the  way  the  sample  is  dra'-  n 

The  drawing  of  a simple  random  sample  proce'^ds  as  Lllo ..  s.  As^-.r.ie 
that  there  is  a population  of  600  i 1 that  the  analyst  wants  to  choose  a 
sample  of  100.  Thus  he  wants  to  take  every  sixth  person.  Imagine  that  he 
has  a six-sided  die  with  a number  on  each  side  from  one  to  six,  with  no 
number  repeated.  He  also  has  a list  of  the  people  in  the  population,  a 
residence  list,  or  a list  of  numbers  taken  from  a numbered  dwelling-unit 
map  (see  the  following  section  on  population  lists  and  dwelling-unit 
maps).  He  tosses  the  die  and  starts  in  the  population  list  at  the  number 
that  comes  up  taking  every  sixth  name.  Now  it  can  easily  be  seen  that  any 
side  of  the  die  has  the  same  chance  of  coming  up  as  any  other  side.  Thus, 
the  starting  point  on  the  list  could  have  been  any  of  the  first  six  names, 
with  an  equal  chance  for  each  name.  Finally,  since  all  the  other  names 
depend  on  the  first,  they  also  are  determined  by  chance. 

The  same  thing  can  be  done  by  having  slips  of  paper  numbered  from  1 
to  6,  in  this  case  mixing  them  up  in  a container  and  drawing  one  of  them 
out  to  determine  the  starting  point.  The  total  number  to  use  is  deter- 
mined by  the  size  of  the  sample  needed  (see  the  section  on  sample  size) 
and  the  size  of  the  populatio**  '.other  aternative,  of  course,  would  be  to 
put  a number  for  each  indiviui^i  in  the  population  on  a slip  of  paper.  One 
can  draw  out  enough  slips  of  paper  to  cover  the  entire  sample.  However, 
this  method  usually  takes  much  longer  and  does  not  insure  any  more 
“randomness.” 

When  Should  a Simple  Random  Sample  Be  Used?  When  one  wants  to 
be  able  to  generalize  to  the  whole  population  from  v/hich  the  sample  is 
drawn,  or  when  one  wants  to  use  inferential  statistical  techniques,  this  is 
Che  simplest  kind  ' probability  sample.  It  requires  no  knowledge  of  the 
population  othe  ■ then  a list  of  its  members  or  dwelling  units. 

‘'tratiAed  Random  Sui.iple 

There  is  another  kind  of  probability  sample  called  a stratified  random 
sample.  Here,  each  individual  in  the  population  does  not  have  an  equal 
chance  of  being  in  the  sample.  The  analyst  divides  the  population  into  two 
or  more  strata  on  the  basis  of  one  or  more  characteristics.  Each  stratum 
then  is  treated  like  a different  population,  and  a simple  random  sample  is 
drawn  for  each.  xne«e  subsamples  are  then  combined  to  form  the  total 
sample. 

For  example,  assume  chat  the  analyst  wants  to  find  out  the  relationship 
between  amount  of  wealth  and  certain  attitudes  and  he  knows  that  there 
are  (in  a population  of  100)  20  wealthy,  60  average,  and  20  poor  persons. 
Then,  in  a simple  random  sample,  there  is  too  little  chance  for  the  wealthy 
or  the  poor  to  be  included.  Because  he  is  studying  the  attitudes  of  the 
total  population,  he  wants  information  on  all  income  groups.  Thus  he 
needs  a sufficient  number  from  every  group  to  be  relatively  confident  that 
their  views  are  accurately  expressed.  The  population  is  divided  by  the 
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characteiistic  of  wealth  into  the  above  three  groups,  and  same  number  of 
each  subgroup  is  sampled  separately. 

Whe7i  Should  a Stratified  Random  Sample  Be  Usedf  The  stratified 
random  srnple  n.  ly  be  used  when  it  is  known  in  advance  that  a special  ( 

segment  of  the  population  would  not  have  enough  persons  in  the  sample  if 
a simple  random  sample  were  dra.wn.  As  prerequisite  for  this  type  of 
sample  one  must  knov/  the  characteristics  on  which  the  strata  are  cho-en 
and  one  must  have  a population  or  residence  list. 

Cluster  Sample 

A third  type  of  probability  sample  is  the  cluster  sample.  It  is  often 
profitable  to  do  the  sample  on  a cluster  basis  when  the  population  from  ^ 

which  a sample  is  to  be  drawn  is  very  larj^c  and  distributed  over  a la’^ge  f 

area.  This  means  that  the  pdi>ulation  is  divided  into  geographic  areas.  1 

The  sampling  process  is  the  same  as  it  is  when  individuals  are  being 
sampled,  except  that  it  is  geographic  regions  that  are  being  sampled.  As  * 

the  sampling  proceeds  the  areas  become  progressively  smaller  as  the 
following  example  illustrates.  First,  draw  a random  sample  of  states, 
provinces,  or  large  regions,  as  described  under  random  sampling.  Then, 
in  the  states  or  large  regions  that  were  drawn  in  the  samples,  repeat  the 
process  for  countries  or  smaller  areas,  then  cites  or  villages,  and,  finally, 
for  persons  within  each  of  the  cit'es  or  villages.  If  the  sampling  is  done  on  , 

a random  basis  at  each  step,  the  end-result  will  be  a random  sample  of 
people  in  the  country.  In  this  way,  the  need  for  population  lists  for  the 
entire  country  is  avoided.  Population  hsts  are  not  needed  until  relatively 
small  geographic  regions  are  arrived  at. 

When  Should  a Cluster  Sample  Be  Used^  len  the  population  to  be 
sampled  is  very  large.  It  requires  a populatio  ust  or  a dwelling-unit  map 
of  the  city  or  village,  but  not  for  the  entire  country. 

POPULATION  LISTS  AND  DWELLING-UNIT  MAPS— TOOLS  FOR 
SAMPLING 

Most  of  the  sampling  theo:  j practice  has  evolved  in  the  U lited 
States  and  other  developed  nations.  Consequently,  maiiy  problems  arise  • 

when  using  them  in  developing  countries.  For  example,  one  of  -.he  most 
common  assumptions  in  sampling  theory  and  practice  is  the  availability  of 
census  data  such  as  population  list,  residence  lists,  or  dwelling-unit  maps.  i 

While  these  are  readily  available  in  the  United  States,  reliable  lists  or  J 

maps  are  ollen  unavailable  in  developing  countries,  and  thus  a probability  f 

sample  is  rften  impossible  to  obtain.  I 

Another  problem  of  sampling  on  the  basis  of  population  lists  is  ending  | 

up  with  respondents  who  are  gi’eat  distances  apart.  In  such  a case,  the  f 

PSYOP  officer  might  do  well  to  phase  the  survey  so  that  he  reaches  the  f 

people  in  one  region  during  one  phase  and  the  people  in  another  region  * 

during  another  phase.  This  solution  is  not  without  its  problems.  For  | 

example,  suppose  that  you  are  doing  ar  attitude  survey  in  South  Vietnam  f • 
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and  you  waii‘  *■''  determine  how  the  people  feel  about  retaliatory  P-52 
strikes  against  North  Vietnam.  If  you  do  the  study  in  two  phases  (it  could 
actually  be  any  reasonable  number  of  phases),  something  could  occur 
during  tl"  e time  interval  that  would  result  in  a change  in  the  attitudes- 
-that  is,  a village  in  the  area  you  are  testing  could  have  been  bombed  by 
accident.  Because  of  the  time  factor,  a preferred  technique  would  be  to 
divide  the  staff  between  the  twe  areas  and  to  sample  concurrently  but 
independently.  Although  this  could  cause  some  difficulties  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  survey,  it  could  yield  quicker  and  more  germane 
results. 

If  population  or  residence  lists  are  not  available,  the  most  obvious 
solution  is  for  the  analyst  to  draw  up  his  own  list.  This,  however,  is 
usually  too  costly,  since  it  amounts  to  taking  a census  for  the  area.  One 
alternative  is  to  use  dwelling-unit  maps  of  the  area,  although  there  are 
some  areas  in  which  obtaining  a map  is  not  the  simple  process  that  it  is  in 
the  United  States.  Also,  if  the  area  studied  has  a high  proportion  of 
nom.adic  people,  dwellings  may  appear  and  disappear  at  very  short  inter- 
vals, making  any  dwelling-unit  map  quickly  outdated. 

Under  the  above  circumstances,  the  most  convenient  method  of  obtain- 
ing a dwelling-unit  map  may  be  as  follows.  In  most  areas  where  military 
intelligence  is  gathere'l,  the  military  has  aerial  photograpns  of  that  area. 
If  the  PSYOP  analyst  can  get  copies  of  these  photogi’aphs,  they  can  be 
used  as  maps  or  as  the  basis  for  maps.  In  fact,  military  intelligence  units 
often  will  construct  the  maps  from  such  photographs. 

If  dwelling-unit  maps  are  not  available,  the  PSYOP  analyst,  if  ’ •- 
wishes  to  expend  the  time  and  money,  can  draw  accurate  maps  from  t 
survey  of  the  area.  Alternatively,  he  can  go  through  she  streets  of  the 
villages  and  lay  out  ihe  dw'ellings  on  a map  that  contains  only  gross 
characteristics  of  the  area  to  locate  the  residence  pattern  according  to 
landmarks  as  in  the  following  figure. 

Once  a map  is  obtained,  give  each  residence  on  the  map  a number, 
make  a list  of  the  numbers,  and  draw  the  sample  of  dwelling  units  like  a 
random  sample. 

Still  another  technique  to  help  in  drawing  the  sample  is  the  grid 
method.  ‘ This  method  requires  any  drawn-to-scale  grid  map  of  the  area 
being  studied.  Tlie  number  of  intersections  on  the  grid  must  be  more  than 
the  sample  size.  Then,  one  randomly  picks  an  intersection  on  the  grid  and 
samples  the  nearest  dwelling  to  that  intersection  (by  use  of  triangulation 
and  a pedometer,  for  example).  The  random  selecdon  of  points  on  the  grid 
is  done  in  the  same  way  as  the  random  selection  of  people  described  above 
or  by  using  a random  number  table.  All  that  the  grid  method  really  does 
is  to  approximate  a map  of  the  dwelling  units  of  ihe  area,  for  if  the  grid 
were  sufficiently  accurate  each  dwelling  would  be  represented  by  an 
intersection  on  the  grid. 

The  type  of  person  to  be  interviewed  in  a particular  dwelling  unit — that 
is,  lead  of  household,  first  person  seen— m-jst  be  chosen  beforehand. 
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Devices  exist  that  can  be  used  to  select  the  specific  individual  according 
to  some  known  probability  pattern.  However,  there  are  several  pitfalls 
for  using  such  a method  in  another  culture  or  in  a region  in  which  little 
data  exist  about  household  characteristics.  For  example,  there  may  be 
religious  or  other  reasons  for  a woman’s  not  talking  to  strange  men,  or 
women  mav  hold  a place  in  the  culture  that  makes  them  noncredible 
sources.  L iv  such  circumstances  it  may  be  better  to  Unfit  the  indi- 
viduals interviewed  to  those  who  represent  the  household  and  to  guard 
against  making  generafizations  beyond  heads  of  households.  The  basic 
point  is  that  the  PSYOP  analyst  must  have  some  knowledge  of  the  culture 
before  deciding  upon  the  individuals  to  be  included  in  the  sample. 

SIZE  OF  THE  SAMPLE 

A final  step  in  the  sampUng  process  is  determining  how  many  people 
will  be  included  in  the  sample.  It  may  be  beneficial  to  begin  discussing 
sample  size  by  using  an  analogy.  As  an  illustration  suppose  a man  owns  a 
car  that  rattles  every  time  he  hits  a bump.  He  takes  it  to  a body  shop  and 
one  of  the  men  there  takes  the  car  on  a road  test.  T’le  tester  must  drive 
the  car  far  enough  to  be  able  to  hear  the  rattle,  for he  drove  it  only  one 
block,  and  the  road  was  smooth,  the  rattle  might  not  be  detected.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  does  not  want  the  tester  to  drive  the  car  50  miles  because 
that  would  be  a waste  of  his  time  and  money.  The  size  of  a sample  must, 
Ukewise,  strike  the  appropriate  balance.  It  must  be  large  enough  to  do 
the  job,  but  small  enough  to  be  workable. 

In  this  regard,  cost  and  accuracy  should  be  considered  v.'hen  determin- 
ing the  size  of  the  sample.  Although  these  factors  will  be  treated  sepa- 
rately here  for  ease  of  discourse,  the  analyst  must  keep  in  mind  the  fact 
that  they  impact  on  each  other. 

Since  cost  limitations  are  usually  available  before  the  survey  begins, 
these  will  be  discussed  first.  Thus,  the  psyoperator  should  consider  the 
cost  per  person  interviewed  when  deciding  on  the  «ize  of  the  sample  and, 
further,  he  should  determine  the  number  of  man-hours  that  will  be  spent 
in  collecting  the  data.  Once  transportation  to  the  locale  iias  been  pro- 
vided, later  interviews  may  be  less  e.\pensive  than  the  first  ones.  One 
item  that  is  ail  too  frequently  overlooked  is  the  cost  of  analysis  of  the  data 
that  have  been  gathered.  Even  though  the  data  collection  phase  of  the 
sur\'ey  inay  he  very  inexpensive,  the  analysis  of  those  data  may  be  quite 
costly.  In  other  words,  the  analyst  must  consider  the  cost  of  the  entire 
survey,  not  only  the  cost  of  the  data  collection.  The  same  ai'gument  can  be 
made  in  terms  of  time.  The  psyoperator  may  have  a limited  amount  of 
time  to  complete  the  survey  and  to  perform  the  analyses.  This  means  that 
the  sample  size  must  be  guided  by  the  usable  resources  of  the  person  who 
is  conducting  the  survey. 

On  the  other  sid'  the  ‘■oin  is  the  degree  of  accura..^  desired  or 

demanded  by  the  sv  . Recall  the  analogy  to  road-testing  a car.  The 

farther  the  repairman  drives  the  car,  presumably  the  moie  accurate  his 
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judgment  wUl  be  about  the  locj*^ion  of  the  problem.  In  sampling,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  greatest  precision  will  be  achieved  when  the  entire 
population  is  tested,  and  as  the  proportion  sampled  gets  smaller,  so  will 
the  precision  of  the  results. 

There  is  an  additional  consideration  that  affects  the  number  of  indi- 
viduals needed  for  accuracy,  and  that  is  the  way  the  population  is  ex- 
pected to  divide  in  their  responses.  Suppose  the  analyst  asks  a sample  of 
people  a question  that  can  be  answered  with  one  of  two  alternatives.  He 
wants  to  be  quite  certain  that  the  percentages  in  the  sample  really 
represent  the  population  percentages.  (In  survey  research,  95  percent 
certainty  is  the  usual  goal.)  The  size  of  the  sample  depends  on  the  amount 
of  difference  in  the  percen^^ages  and  on  how  accurate  the  analyst  wishes  to 
be.* 

Table  1 shuws  that  if  there  are  large  differences  in  ti  e population,  a 
small  .>ample  will  bring  this  out  clearly;  but,  if  the  differences  are  small  a 
large:  sample  is  required.  To  summarize,  th“  important  thing  to  re- 
member when  thinking  about  the  size  of  a sample  is  that  accuracy  and 
cost  ai-e  often  ir  conflict.  The  PSYOP  analyst  must  achieve  a balance 
between  the  two. 

Table  2 is  an  overview  intended  to  help  the  analyst  decide  on  the 
sample  technique  he  will  use.  It  should  not  be  considered  as  a substitute 
for  the  preceding  text,  nor  should  it  be  used  uncritically.  Recall  that  the 
accidental  and  quota  samples  (numbers  1 and  2 in  Table  2)  are  nonproba- 
bility  samples:  there  is  no  knowledge  of  the  probability  of  an  element  of 
the  population  being  included  in  the  sample.  'Ihe;-  should  be  used  only 
; when  a probability  sample  is  not  possible.  Simple  random,  stratified 

random,  and  cluster  samples  (numbers  3, 4,  and  5 in  Table  2)  are  probabil- 
J ity  samples:  each  element  of  the  population  has  a known  proh  ability  of 

being  included  in  the  sample.  They  should  be  used  when  one  wants  to  be 
f able  to  generalize  to  the  whole  population  ft-om  which  the  samnle  was 

drawn.  The  table  below  shows  sample  sizes  for  3 levels  of  accuracy  and 
i tw'O  statements  about  the  distribution  of  responses.  Clearly,  it  is  very 

I useful  to  have  some  idea  about  response  distribution. 


TABLE  1 ' 

SAMPLE  DISTRIBUTION,  ACCURACY,  AND  SIZE 


Certainty  that  the  sample 
mean  is  within  .1  standard 
deviatior  of  the  population 
mean 

No  assumption  about  the 
distribution  of  responses 

Assume  that  the  respor  ses 
are  normally  distr.butel 

- 

90% 

1,000 

272 

95% 

2,000 

384 

99% 

:o,ooo 

707 

. 
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SUMMARY, 

In  summary,  samples  are  used  to  gain  reasonably  aci— . te  knowledge 
about  a population  without  having  to  interview  everj  .gle  member. 
There  are  several  types  of  samples.  First,  the  accidental  sample  is  easy 
to  obtain  but  can  be  seriously  biased  and  misleading.  Second,  the  quota 
sample  includes  predetermined  numbers  or  proportions  of  different  types 
of  persons.  The  selection  of  individual  persons  within  each  typ'’  's  left  tu 
the  interviewer’s  discretion.  Third,  thesimple  random  sample  &ives  each 
member  of  a population  a known  chance  to  be  selected.  Fou'*th,  the 
stratified  random  sample  includes  proportions  of  a population  dirid^^d  on 
known  characteristics  in  order  to  not  underrepresent  any  relevant  sub- 
groups. Fifth,  the  cluster  sample  starts  with  a country  or  large  area  and 
progressively  samples  smaller  areas.  Although  random  samples  are  gen- 
erally more  accurate,  the  PSYOP  officer  with  limited  time  or  resources 
may  find  it  necessary  to  use  the  less  accurate  quota  sample..  Methods  of 
drawing  the  samples  using  population  lists  and  dwelling-unit  maps  were 
considered  with  ^scussion  of  field  problems.  There  was  also  a discussio'' 
of  cost  and  accuracy  factors  that  enter  into  the  decision  regarding  the  size 
of  the  sample  to  be  used. 

NOTES 

‘ C.  W.  McNett,  Jr.  and  R.E.  Kirk,  “Drawing  Random  Samples  in  Cross-Cultural 
Studies:  A Suggested  Method,  “American  Anthropologist,  LXX  (February  1968),  pp. 
50-55. 

’ Wilbur  Schramm,  An  Introduction  to  CommunKation  Research  for  Developing  Na- 
tions (Stanford,  Calif.;  Institute  for  Communication  Research,  1967). 

> Ibid.  p.  60. 

Content  Analysis 

FACTORS  INFLUENCING  NORTH  VIETNAMESE  MORALE* 
By  the  7th  PSYOP  Group 

Content  analysis  is  illustmted  in  this  article.  The  technique  is  used  to  st'-Ig  the  vtiU  of  Ho 
Chi  Mink  and  to  relate  his  last  testment  to  psychological  factors  ■j.jf‘ctirig  Nor’’ 
Vietnamese  morale. 

In  his  las^  will  and  testament,  executed  a fev  .nonths  before  his  death 
in  September  1969,  Ho  Chi  Minh  exhorted  his  people  to  continue  the  fight 
until  the  goal  of  national  independence  was  achieved,  until  the  last  foreign 
troops  were  driven  from  Vietnamese  soil.  To  realize  this  goal,  the  Viet- 
namese people  are  asked  to  be  prepared  to  continue  fighting  for  another 
1-5  or  20  years,  more  if  necessary. 

Prospects  of  15  to  20  additional  years  of  war  would  appear  at  first 
examination  to  be  extremely  discouraging  to  a people  who  have  been  in 


»F-nm  “PSYCP  Intelligence,"  a Special  Report  (SRI-71)  of  the  Research  and  Analjois 
Braj,.,h  of  t-;e  Research  Intelligence  Division,  7th  PSYOP  Group,  1!  February  1971. 
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an  almost  continual  state  of  war  since  1945.  Ho’s  statement  appeared  to 
present  opportunities  to  opponents  of  North  Vietnam  tr  mount  a 
psych ■,'^gieal  campaign  against  the  North  Vietnamese.  Indeed  this  seem- 
ingly v.smoralizing  pronouncement  on  the  possible  duration  of  the  Viet- 
nam War  has  been  seized  upon  by  U.S.  and  allied  propagandists  in  efforts 
to  weaken  the  fighting  spirit  of  VC  and  N VA  troops  in  South  Vietnam  as 
'veil  as  civilian  sunport  of  tne  war  effort  in  North  Vietnam. 

Ho  Chi  Mi..h  has  been  labeled  many  things  by  his  opponents  through- 
out his  long  political  career,  but  never  a fool.  Both  the  message  and  the 
vehicle  that  conveyed  his  last  admonition  were  selected  for  the  greatest 
impact  on  th  North  Vietnamese  people.  Ho  Chi  Minh  was  loved  and 
truly  venerated  by  his  people  almost  to  the  point  of  being  considered  a 
god.  The  last  will  and  testament  was  his  final  formal  communication  to  his 
people,  an  expression  of  what  ne  wanted  to  be  carried  out  after  his  death. 
This  testament  is  constantly  referred  to  in  North  Vietnamese  mass 
media.  The  Hanoi  leadership  effectively  invokes  the  memory  of  Ho  in 
attempts  to  motivate  the  population  to  greater  oT-irts  in  all  aspects  of 
national  life. 

In  making  such  a last  statement.  Ho  Chi  Minh  .•••  •'  •awing  heavily 
upon  the  Vietnamese  past.  He  was  reminding  people  the  tactics  by 
which  the  v^ietnamese  people  have  won  w ars  throughout  history.  Usually 
faced  with  an  enemy  vastly  superior  in  strength  and  anns,  as  the  Chinese 
or  more  recently  the  French,  the  Vietnamese  have  traditionally 
employed  the  only  resources  available  to  them;  terrain  suitable  to  their 
tactics;  a brave  determined  neople;  and  time. 

To  the  Vietnamese  the  most  important  of  these  was  time.  The  Viet- 
namese have  won  wars  throughout  their  history  by  fighting  for  a longer 
time  than  their  opponents  thought  possible.  Seven  Chinese  invasions 
were  successfully  repulsed.  The  Vietnamese  struggle  wdth  the  Mongol 
hordes  lasted  31  years  before  the  Vietnamese  drove  them  from  their 
territory.  Ware  lasting  30  to  40  years  a e not  uncommon  in  Vietnamese 
history.  The  ability  to  wage  such  protracL.''U  ware,  the  tenacity  with 
which  the  Vietnamese  continue  to  fight , regtirdless  of  the  ti’“’  required 
to  defeat  the  enemy,  is  the  quality  with  which  the  Vietnamese  people 
have  won  their  wars. 

The  Vietnan.ese  people,  both  North  and  South,  are  intensely  proud  of 
their  history.  Until  modem  times,  and  with  the  exception  of  brief  periods 
of  Chinese  domination,  the  Vietnamese  have  .naintained  their  national 
independence.  They  have  always  maintained  their  identity  as  a people 
regardless  of  the  political  situation.  Pride  m history  and  militarj' 
achievements  is  shown  by  he  manner  in  which  streets  in  both  Vietnams 
are  named.  Almost  without  exception  streets  are  named  honoring  milit- 
ary and  poLtical  heroes  who  have  led  the  people  against  foreign  invaders, 
usually  the  Chinese. 

Given  this  apparent  ability  to  outlast  the  opponent,  it  is  of  interest  to 
note  Hanoi’s  thinking  about  the  American  people  in  this  i ,gard.  A basic 


tenet  on  which  Hanoi  strategists  have  based  their  present  war  tactics, 
protracted  warfare,  is  the  conviction  that  the  American  people  are 
psychologically  incapable  of  sta3dng  with  a long-term  war.  The  North 
Vietnamese  pred’  - ' ed  early  in  the  conflict  that  the  American  people  "-'ould 
soon  tL  e o»  che  w The  U.  S.  public  would  eventually  react  again.st  rising 
casualties  and  rising  war  costs  and  force  the  U.S.  government  to  end  the 
war,  thought  North  Vietnamese  strategists. 

Accurately  gauging  the  present  s*ate  of  morale  in  North  Vietnam  io  a 
difficult  task.  Government  control  of  the  communication  media,  the  small 
number  of  vistors  permitted  in  the  country,  restriction  on  the  travel  of 
the  visitors,  and  particularly  the  complete  absence  of  unsupervised  con- 
tacts with  ordinary  citizens  are  factors  contributing  to  the  scarcity  of 
information. 

A French  reporter,  who  traveled  extensively  in  North  Vietnam  on  two 
different  occasions  stated  that  his  most  vivid  impression  on  the  second 
trip,  siX  weeks  after  Ho’s  death,  was  the  absence  of  change  throughout 
the  country.  Everywhere  he  traveled  he  saw  again  the  same  posters  seen 
during  the  bombing  period  urging  the  population  to  remain  war- 
conscious, waj'ning  against  any  relaxation  while  the  enemy  still 
threatens.  Bomb  shelters  were  much  in  evidence,  as  were  antiaircraft 
sites,  which  w'eie  constantly  manned.  Almo?*^  no  effort  had  been  made  to 
reconstruct  destroyed  or  damaged  buildings  although  main  arteries  of 
transportation  were  restored  or  under  repair. 

« 4c  * 4(  « 

The  draft  in  North  Vietnam  ir  not  popular.  However,  there  is  no 
indication  of  efforts  to  avoid  conscription.  Correspondence  from  troops 
outside  the  country  is  infrequent,  although  exploits  and  resounding  vic- 
tories of  Peoples’  Liberation  Armed  Foreces  of  South  Vietnam,  Laos,  and 
Cambodia  are  continually  related  to  the  population  through  the  mass 
media. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  vast  majority  of  North  Vietnamese  people 
want  peace.  They  have  suffered  much  as  a result  of  two  decades  or  more 
of  war.  An  entire  generation  has  never  known  peace.  Notwithstanding 
the  desire  for  peace  and  relief  from  the  hardships  borne  by  the  people  as  a 
result  of  the  war,  there  is  little  evidence  to  in^cate  that  popular  resolve 
to  support  the  North  Vietnamese  Government’s  war  policj  has  been 
reciably  lessened. 


SOCI.  ^ SCIENCE  RESEARCH,  AND  PSYOP,  INTRODUCTION 

PERSUASION* 

By  Irving  L.  Jams 

An  overview  of  recent  research  and  conceptualization  in  the  field  of  persuasive 
communication  a major  area  of  PSYOP. 

The  art  of  “winning  mo  • inindb  by  words”  has  occupied  the  attention 
of  philosophers  since  long  before  the  time  of  Plato’s  and  Aristotle's 
commentaries  on  rhetoric.  But  not  until  the  twentieth  century  has  there 
been  any  concerted  effort  of  empirically  oriented  scholars  to  describe 
objectively  the  conditions  under  which  persuasion  succeeds  or  fails. 

Pioneering  contributions.  In  a recent  survey  of  current  knowlege 
about  persuasive  communication,  four  social  scientists  who  made  pioneer- 
ing contributions  during  the  first  half  of  this  century  have  been  singled 
out  as  the  founding  fathers  of  the  new  field  of  research  on  persuasive 
communication  (Schramm  1963).  One  is  the  political  scientist  Harold  D. 
Lasswell,  who  carried  out  the  first  detailed  descriptive  studies  of  major 
proj^  aganda  campaigns,  focusing  on  the  communications  issued  by  na- 
tional elites  during  World  War  I and  by  totniitarian  movements  that  tried 
to  influence  the  masses  during  the  period  of  the  great  depression. 
Lasswell  formulated  a set  of  theoretical  categories  for  analyzing  the 
effects  of  persuasive  communications  and  initiated  the  development  of 
systematic  techniques  of  content  analysis  (Lasswell  et  al.  1949). 

A second  major  figure  is  the  sociologist  Paul  Lazarsfeld,  who  worked 
out  new  methods  for  investigating  th-  impact  of  mass  media  on  voting 
behavior  and  on  the  beliefs,  judgments,  and  values  of  the  mass  audience. 
Using  poll  data  from  U.S.  election  campaigns  and  panel  surveys  of  public 
reactions  to  a vide  variety  of  radio  programs,  Lazarsfeld  and  his  col- 
leagues have  described  the  complex  communication  networks  and  cross 
pressures  that  exist  in  modem  communities.  Their  studies  (Lazarsfeld  et 
al.  1944;  Katz  & Lazarsfeld  1955)  highlight  the  influential  role  of  local 
opiruon  leaders,  who  function  as  “gatekeepers”  by  promoting  or  rejecting 
the  evaluative  judgments  transmitted  in  the  mass  media  by  political 
parties,  business  organizations,  public  welfare  authorities,  and  intellec- 
tuals. 

A third  outstanding  contributor  to  scientific  research  on  social  influ- 
ence is  the  psychologist  Kurt  Lewin,  whose  studies  emphasized  the 
powerful  barriers  to  change  that  are  created  by  the  primary  and  secon- 
dary groups  with  which  the  individual  is  affiliated.  One  of  his  major 
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♦Excerpts  from  "Persuasion,”  I nta  national  Encyclopedia  of  the  Social  Sciences,  Vol. 
12,  The  Macmillan  Company  and  The  Free  Press,  Nw  York,  1968,  pp.  55-63,  “Persuasion” 
by  Irving  L.  Janis.  Reprinted  with  pomussion  of  the  Publisher  from  THE  INTERNA- 
TIONAL ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCES,  David  L.  Sills,  Editor-in 
Chief,  t'ohune  12,  pages  53  to  63.  Copyright  © 1968  by  Crowell  Collier  and  Macmillan,  Inc. 
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explanatorj'  concepts  to  account  for  resistance  to  new  sources  of  social 
pressure-  is  the  counterpressure  arising  from  the  existence  of  group 
norms,  in  which  attitudes  are  anchored.  When  attempting  to  understand 
why  a peroon  accepts  or  rejects  a persuasive  message,  according  to 
Lewin  (1947),  *he  investigator  should  examine  tne  person’s  anticipations 
about  whether  or  not  he  will  be  diverging  from  the  norms  of  his  reference 
groups,  such  as  his  family,  his  work  group,  and  the  social  organizations 
with  which  he  identifies.  . . . 

Another  psychologist,  Carl  I.  Hovland,  is  the  fourth  contributor  to 
have  helped  build  up  systematic  knowledge  about  communication  effects 
and  the  processes  of  persuasion.  Hovland  initiated  broad  progi-ams  of 
e.  .perlmental  r arch  designed  to  test  general  hj^wtheses  concerning 
the  factors  that  determine  whether  or  not  the  recipients  of  a persuasive 
message  will  be  influenced,  f me  of  the  studies  by  , /lind  and  his 
collaborators  (see,  e.g..  Personality  av/l  ^ersuasibility  1959)  bear  di- 
rectly on  the  hypotheses  put  forth  by  ' ••  ^ -11,  Lazarsfeld,  aiid  Lewin, 
while  others  have  led  to  unexpected  series  and  new  theoretical 
analyses  of  the  psychological  processes  underlying  successful  persua- 


The  sections  nat  follow  present  some  of  the  main  generalizations 
drawn  from  these  and  other  studies  in  order  to  indicate  representative 
hypotheses  and  empirical  findings.  ., . . 

Resistance  to  persuasion.  During  recent  decades  many  self-styled  ex- 
perts in  propaganda,  journalism,  advertising,  and  public  relations  have 
promoted  an  image  of  modern  man  as  highly  gullible.  The  new  field  of 
mass-communications  research,  which  developed  from  the  work  of  these 
four  pioneering  social  scientists,  has  shattered  this  image  along  with 
other  popular  preconceptions  concering  the  alleged  power  of  the  mass 
media  to  manipulate,  exploit,  or  “brainwash”  the  public.  A review  of  the 
evidence  accumulated  from  relevant  research  studies  indicates  that  mass 
communications  generally  fail  to  produce  any  marked  changes  in  social 
attitudes  or  actions  (see  Klapper  1960).  The  slight  effects  produced  by  the 
press,  films,  radio,  and  television  aie  usually  limited  to  a ’•einforcemert  of 
the  pre-existing  beliefs  and  values  of  the  audience.  Campaigns  designed 
to  persuade  people  to  change  their  values,  to  modify  social  stereotypes, 
or  to  foster  a new  political  ideologj'  generally  mf'-bilize  powerful  resi- 
tances  in  ti  e public.  So  pervasive  are  these  resis  r . as,  according  to  the 
documented  accounts  of  numerous  investigators,  that  one  could  chai'ac- 
terize  “successful  pei’su,..a*on”  by  the  mass  media  as  a relatively  rare 
social  phenomenon. 

Hovland,  Janis,  and  Kelley  (1953),  in  their  analysis  of  factors  that 
influence  attention,  comprehension,  and  acceptance  of  persuasive  mes- 
sages, call  attention  to  essential  differences  between  educational  instruc- 
tion and  persuasion.  Most  of  the  differences  pertain  to  the  audience’s 
initial  expectations,  which  have  a marked  influence  on  motivation  to 
accept  or  reject  the  communicator’s  conclusions.  In  the  case  of  inf.:to< 
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tionai  comirunications,  where  high  acceptance  is  readily  elicited,  the 
educational  setting  is  typically  one  in  which  the  members  of  the  audience 
anticipate  that  the  communicator  is  trying  to  help  them,  that  his  conclu- 
sions are  incontrovertible,  and  that  they  will  be  socially  rewarded  rather 
than  punished  for  adhering  to  his  conclusions.  In  persuasive  situations,  on 
the  other  hand,  interfering  expectations  are  aroused,  and  these  operate 
as  resistances.  The  autliors  point  out  that  the  findings  from  experiments 
on  communication  effects  seem  to  converge  upon  thrpe  types  of  interfer- 
ing expectations  that  operate  to  decrease  the  degree  of  acceptance:  (1) 
expectations  of  being  manipulated  by  the  communicator being  made 
a “sic;:'/’  by  an  untrustw-  .-^hy  source,  who  has  ult  -'ior  ct-momic  or 
political  motives  for  trjn..„  to  persuade  others  to  suppo.  ’ f'v>  ition);  (2) 
expectation.^  of  being  “'Arong”  (e.g.,  making  incorrect  judgments  on  a 
controversial  political  issue  or  overlooking  antithetical  evidence  that 
would  be  grounds  for  a more  cautious  or  compromise  position);  and  (3) 
expectations  of  social  disapproval  (e.g.,  from  the  local  community  or  from 
a primary  group  whose  norms  are  not  in  accord  with  the  communicator’s 
position). 

This  third  type  of  resistance,  which  reflects  Lewin's  “social  anchorage” 
concept,  has  been  most  extensively  investigated.  Many  studies  indicate 
that  when  the  members  of  an  audience  are  exposed  to  a communication 
advocating  a position  that  goes  counter  to  the  norms  of  one  or  more  of 
theii'  reference  groups,  their  resistance  will  vary  directly  with  the 
strength  of  the  formal  and  informal  sanctions  put  forth  by  the  norm- 
setting group.  Quite  aside  from  any  special  sanctions  applied  to  those  who 
violate  the  group  norms,  the  mere  perception  that  the  vast  majority  of 
other  members  accept  a given  norm  operates  as  a powerful  force  on  the 
individual  to  conform  to  that  norm  (Lewin  1947;  Asch  1952;  Kiesler  & 
Corbin  1965). 

DETERMINANTS  OF  SUCCESSFUL  PERSUASION 

Most  of  the  substantiated  propositions  about  successful  persuasion 
designate  factors  that  help  to  decrease  psychological  resistances  waen 
the  recipients  are  exposed  to  a persuasive  communication  (see  Janis  & 
Smith  1965).  Exposure  requires  not  only  adequate  physical  transmission 
of  the  message  but  also  audience  attention,  which  will  not  be  elicited  if  the 
communication  is  perceived  as  deviating  markedly  from  pre-existing  at- 
titudes and  values  or  as  violating  the  norms  of  an  important  reference 
group.  If  a persu-^ive  communication  evcl'es  sufficient  attention  to  sur- 
mount the  exposure  hard’c,  its  success  will  then  depend  upon  com- 
prehension (i.e.,  the  extent  to  which  the  audience  grasps  the  essential 
meanings  the  communicator  intended  to  convey)  and  acceptance  (i.e.,  the 
degree  to  which  the  audience  is  convinced  by  the  arguments  and/or  is 
responsive  to  the  motivational  appeals  presented  in  the  communication). 

The  main  types  of  factors  that  have  been  investigated  are  those 
.specified  by  Lasswell’s  classic  formula  for  communications  analysis;  V/ho 
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says  what  to  whom  with  what  effect"!  Janis  and  Holvand  (1959)  present  a 
paradigm  of  interacting  factors  that  enter  into  successful  persuasion  (see 
Figure  1).,  Communicator  characteristics,  the  content  of  the  message,  the 
manner  of  presentation,  and  other  crucial  situational  factors  shown  in 
column  1 are  considered  to  be  stimulus  variables  capable  of  touching  off 
the  key  mediating  processes  (represented  in  column  3) — attention,  com- 
prehension, a,nd  acceptance — mat  give  rise  lo  the  various  effects  desig- 
nated as  attitude  change  (column  4).  The  magnitude  of  the  influence 
exerted  by  the  stimulus  variables  also  depends  on  different  types  of 
predispositionai  variables  (represented  in  column  2). 
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Figure  I — Major  factors  in  persuasion 
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Communicator  and  content  factors.  The  most  thoroughly  investigated 
propositions  bearing  on  the  processes  of  persuasion  are  those  that  specify 
how  ^nc  or  another  of  the  stimulus  attributes  is  related  to  successful 
persuasion.  Sometimes  communications  research  has  merely  confirmed 
certain  of  the  wcll-knovm  prescriptions  formulated  by  experts  in  the  art 
of  persuasion.  But  research  occasionally  leads  to  the  discovery  of  unex- 
pected limiting  conditions  or  hitherto  unknown  relationships  that  call  into 
question  the  commonly  accepted  assumptions  about  how  people  can  be 
influenced  to  change  their  beliefs  or  attitudes. 

Prestige  arid  “sleeper^’  effects.  Studies  of  prestige  effects  have  con- 
firmed some  “obvious”  assumptions  and  refuted  other,  equally  ‘ obvious” 
ones.  Several  communication  experiments  have  shown,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, that  there  is  an  immediate  gain  in  acceptaT)03  of  persuasive 
communications  when  the  message  is  giver  by  someone  who  is  initially 
accorded  relatively  high  prestige  by  the  audience  or  when  the  arguments 
are  attributed  to  a relatively  trustworthy  source.  But,  contrary  to  expec- 
tations, it  has  been  found  that  in  the  long  run,  persuasive  communications 
from  low-prestige  sources  turn  out  to  be  just  as  effective  as  those  from 
high-prestige  soi  rees.  This  phenomenon  has  been  termed  the  “sleeper” 
effect  (see  Hovland  et  al.  1953,  pp.  254-259;  Kelman  & Hovland  1953). 
Both  positive  and  negative  prestige  effects  seem  to  wear  off  over  a period 
of  several  weeks.  When  a communication  comes  from  a nonpres.'yious  or 
distrusted  source,  the  audience  tends  at  first  to  reject  the  message.  But 
as  time  goes  on,  acceptance  of  the  originally  discounted  statements  has 
been  found  to  increase,  evidently  becauje  with  the  passage  of  time,  the 
content  of  the  message  is  no  longer  spontaneously  ass'^ciated  with  the 
source. 

One-sided  versus  two-sided  presentations.  Another  issue  that  has  been 
systematically  investigated  is  whether  persuasion  is  more  effective  when 
it  concentrates  exclusively  on  the  arguments  supporting  the  propagan- 
dist’s position  or  when  it  includes  discussion  of  the  opposing  arguments. 
Hitler  and  other  Nazi  propaganda  strategists  have  claimed  that  in  appeal- 
ing for  a specific  line  of  action,  no  rival  or  opposing  ideas  should  ever  be 
mentioned,  because  they  invite  comparisons,  hesitation,  and  doubt.  But 
the  available  evidence  indicates  that  this  principle  holds  true  only  under 
very  limited  conditions,  such  as  when  the  audience  is  unav/are  of  the 
arguments  for  the  other  side  of  the  issue.  When  the  audience  is  strongly 
opposed  to  the  position  being  advocated , a persuasive  message  is  gener- 
ally more  effective  if  it  inc.udes  the  opposing  arguments  than  if  it  pre- 
sents only  the  arguments  in  favor  of  one  side  of  the  issue  (see  Hovland  et 
al.  1953,  pp.  105-110;  Hovland  et  al.  1949,  pp.  201-227;  Klapper  1960,  pp. 
113-118).  Moreover,  even  when  the  audience  is  not  initially  opposed  to 
the  communicator’s  position,  a two-sided  presentation  will  be  more  effec- 
tive in  cj  eating  sustained  changes  in  attitudes  if  the  communication  is 
given  under  condition,'  wiiere  the  audience  will  subsequently  be  exposed 
to  countercommunications  presenting  the  opposing  arguments. 
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Inoculation  devices.  Wlie’  the  members  of  an  audience  are  pre-exposed 
to  the  opposing  arguments  a'ong  with  some  refutations,  tliey  are  to  some 
extent  “inoculated”  against  subsequent  countercommunications,  because 
the  new  arguments  will  be  much  less  impressive  and  more  readily  dis- 
counted (see  Lumsdair.o  & Janis  1953).  This  type  of  inoculation  has  been 
found  to  produce  a “generalized  immunization  effect”  under  certain  condi- 
tions, notably  when  a communication  advocates  recomrn''ndations  that 
the  audience  already  regards  as  being  in  line  with  consmoniy  accepted 
norms,  such  as  simple  health  rules.  Thus,  inclusion  of  a few  arguments 
‘hat  momentarily  shake  the  confidence  of  members  of  the  audience  in 
cultural  truisms  they  had  always  taken  for  granted  will  reduce  the 
chances  of  their  being  influenced  by  subsequent  counterpropaganda,  be- 
cause they  become  more  resistant  both  to  the  counterarguments  specifi- 
cally mentioned  and  refuted  in  the  original  two-sided  communication  and 
to  new  counterarguments  whicr  might  otherwise  shake  their  beliefs 
(McGuire  1961). 

Another  simple  inoculation  device  has  been  found  to  be  effective  in 
reducing  the  influence  of  unconventional  communications  that  take  ’ssue 
with  cultural  truisms  of  the  type  that  people  are  seldom  or  never  called 
upon  to  defend.  This  device  consists  of  stimulating  the  members  of  an 
audience  to  build  up  defenses  b,y  warning  them  in  advance  that  their 
hitherto  unchallenged  beliefs  will  soon  be  exposed  to  strong  attack 
(McGuire  1961;  1964;  McGuire  & Papageorgis  1%2). 

The  well-known  “fi'eezing”  effects  of  public  commitment  to  a newly 
adopted  policy  or  course  of  action  loim  the  basis  for  another  type  of 
communicati  m device  that  prevents  backsliding.  Experimental  studies 
indicate  that  resistance  to  subsequent  counterccmmunications  can  be 
built  up  if,  after  presenting  impressive  arguments  and  appeals,  the  com- 
municator uses  his  persuasive  influence  to  induce  his  listenere  to  endorse 
the  position  publicly— for  example,  by  voting  openly  for  it,  signing  a 
petition,  or  sh-- wing  other  overt  signs  of  acceptanr.  that  will  be  seen  by 
people  in  their  community  (see  Lewin  1947;  Atl^'vie  Organization  and 
Change  3 960). 

Other  ty  pes  of  inoculation  procedures  have  been  studied  to  determine 
the  conditions  under  which  acceptance  of  a new  attitude  or  policy  recom- 
mendation will  be  sustained  despite  subsequent  exposure  to  frustrations, 
threats,  or  setbacks  that  arouse  strong  negative  effects.  For  example, 
after  having  been  persuaded  to  adopt  a communicator's  recommenda- 
tions, the  audience  may  subsequently  be  exposed  to  warnings  or  punish- 
ments that  stimulate  avoidance  of  the  recommendations.  The  emotional 
impact  of  the  subsequent  setback  will  lend  to  be  reduced  if  the  audience 
hat  been  given  inoculating  communications  that  predict  the  threatening 
event  in  advance,  thus  eliminating  the  element  of  surprise  and,  at  the 
same  time,  stimulating  appropriate  defenses  (see  Janis  1962).  Similarly,  in 
the  case  of  “bad  news"  events  that  generate  pessimistic  expectations 
about  ,.e  future,  prep'iratory  communications  that  present  grounds  for 
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maintaining  opi  imistic  expectations  can  help  soften  the  blow  and  enable 
the  audience  to  resist  being  unduly  influenced  by  the  impact  of  the 
disturbance  (Janis  et  al.  1951).  In  general,  the  eventual  success  of  any 
attempt  at  persuading  people  to  cairy  out  a given  course  of  action  is  likely 
to  be  attained  if  the  communicatur  frankly  discusses  the  possible  sub- 
sequent di  'ficulties  and  countercommunications,  presenting  them  in  a 
way  that  helps  to  create  a cognitive  frame  of  reference  for  discounting  or 
minimizing  them  if  they  do,  in  fad,,  materialize. 

Effectiveness  of  “primacy."  Since  most  inoculation  devices  involve 
familiarizing  the  audience  with  counteraguments,  two-sided  communica- 
tions might  be  more  advantageous  in  the  long  run,  even  in  circumstances 
where  a one-sided  communication  could  be  e.xpected  to  be  more  successful 
in  producing  immediate  changes  in  a higher  proportio?i  of  the  audience. 
There  are,  of  course,  many  different  ways  of  arranging  the  opposing 
arguments  in  a two-sided  communication,  and  some  ways  of  inserting 
them  have  been  found  to  be  more  effective  than  others.  For  example, 
when  the  audience  is  not  familiar  with  the  opposing  arguments,  a two- 
sided  communication  from  an  authoritative  source  tends  to  ba  more 
effective  if  the  oppo<-ing  arguments  are  presented  after,  rather  than 
before,  the  favorablo  arguments  that  suppuj  v the  communicator’s  conclu- 
sion. By  giving  strong  favorable  arguments  first,  the  communication 
arouses  the  audience’s  motivation  to  accept  the  communicator’s  conclu- 
sion, so  that  when  the  negative  material  subsequently  occurs,  it  can  be 
better  tolerated.  Furthermore,  if  a strong  case  is  made  for  the  com- 
municator s position  at  the  outset,  there  is  a greater  likt.  lihoou  that  the 
recipient  wdll  make  an  early  decision  to  accept  the  communicator’s  posi- 
tion and  thereafter  tend  to  minimize  dissonance  or  conflict  by  ignoring  the 
opposing  ideas  (see  Brehm  & Cohen  1962;  Festinger  1957;  1964;  Janis 
1957;  1959).  This  primacy  effect,  when  tested  with  communications  de- 
signed to  induce  opposing  attitudes  toward  the  same  social  objects  or 
policies,  proved  to  be  extremely  pronounced  under  conditiions  where  the 
contradictory  material  w'as  not  spontaneously  salient  and  there  was  no 
time  inteiwal  between  the  first  set  of  argum.ents  and  the  second,  con- 
tradictory set  (Asch  1946;  Luchins  1957a;  1957b;  Janis  & Feierabend 
1957).  Under  other  conditions,  however,  such  as  where  the  audience  is 
very  familiar  with  the  opposing  arguments  and  has  initial  doubts  about 
the  communicator’s  honesty,  a recetmy  effect  might  predominate,  making 
H more  advantageous  to  give  the  counterarguments  first,  with  the  main 
affirma'’ive  argiuments  saved  for  the  end  of  the  communication  (see  Hov- 
iand  et  al.  1957,  pp.  130-147.1 

Emotional  appeals.  It  is  commonly  recognized  that  when  a person 
remains  unmoved  by  repeated  atteripts  to  persuade  him  with  rational 
arguments,  he  might  neveitheiess  show  a marked  change  as  soon  as 
emotional  appeals  are  introduced.  P>-obably  the  most  w-idespread  form  of 
emotional  appeal  in  modern  Western  culture  involves  th-<-  arousal  of  fear 
by  emphasizing  anticipated  threats.  Antiwar  propaganda,  public  health 
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campaigns,  and  other  efforts  at  mass  persuasion  frequently  rely  upon 
emotional  shock  devices  to  motivate  people  to  carry  out  preventive  mea- 
sures or  to  support  po'jcies  designed  to  avert  potential  dangers  (for 
example,  promoting  a ban  against  a nucioir  weapons  test  by  emphasizing 
the  horrors  of  war). For  maximal  effectiveness,  this  device  requires  not 
only  that  the  communications  succeed  in  arousing  fear  but  also  that  the 
recommendations  function  as  effective  reassurances.  The  latter  term 
refers  to  verbal  statements — plans,  resolutions,  judgments, 

evaluations — that  are  capable  of  alleviating  or  reducing  emotional  ten- 
sion. Many  communication  experiments  have  been  designed  to  test  popu- 
lar claims  about  the  effectiveness  of  emotional  appeals  and  to  determine 
objectively  the  conditions  under  which  such  appeJ.s  are  successful. 

Political  leaders  and  public  health  authorities  often  assume  that  the 
protective  actions  or  practical  solutions  they  .advocate  will  be  more  read- 
ily accepted,  the  more  they  succeed  in  frightening  the  audience  about  the 
dangerous  consequencer  of  failing  <,o  adhere  to  their  recomniendations. 
This  assumption  may  occasionally  be  correct,  as  in  the  case  of  recommen- 
dations concerning  immediate  escape  actions  (e.g.,  evacuation  of  a danger 
area  within  a few  minutes  after  an  emergency  warning  is  issued),  But  the 
assumption  appeals  to  be  questionable  in  many  in.s'.ances,  especially 
when  the  goal  is  to  induce  delayed  actions  nr  .sustained  attitude  - (e.g., 
evacuating  at  some  futurn  date,  if  the  'hma^  inatehaiizes;  supponing  a 
disarmament  movement;  favoring  jiroclernocratic  policies).  The  available 
evidence  indicates  that  prese.Ulog  fear-arousing  material  in  a persuasive 
communication  tends  to  stimuiate  the  recipient’s  vigilance  and  his  need 
for  reassurance.  But  this  does  not  neces-sarily  increase  his  motivation  to 
accept  authoritative  r'-commendations  a’oout  ways  to  avert  or  cope  with 
the  danger,  since  the  person  may  find  other  ways  to  reduce  his  fear. 
Whenever  fear  is  aroused  to  a very  high  level,  resistarees  tend  to  be 
strongly  mobilized.  Tnir,  will  reduce  the  effectiveness  of  a persuasivt 
communication,  unless 't  outweighed  by  certain  other  factors  that  could 
facilitate  attitude  change  (Hovland  et  a).  U).'>3,  pp.  56-98;  Leventhal 
19C5).  A.inor.g  the  facilitating  conditions  that  i'lorease  an  audience’s  toler- 
ance for  a str.mg  dosage  of  fear-arousing  materia!  in  a persuasive  mes- 
sage is  the  inci  ision  of  one  or  moie  highly  specific  recommendations  that 
offer  an  apparCiitly  good  soluticm  to  the  problems  posed  by  the  threat, 
w.^h  no  obvious  loopholes  i Leventhal  et  al.  1935).  Wh.'^n  this  condition  is 
not  met,  as  is  often  the  case  in  “scare"  propaganda,  the  use  of  a strong 
emotional  appeal  may  produce  much  less  acceptance  of  the  cen- 
municator’s  recommendations  than  a milder  appeal,  since  the  audience 
will  then  become  motivated  to  attach  little  importance  to  the  the  threat  or 
develop  some  other  loim  of  defensive  avoidance  that  enables  them  to 
alleviate  their  fear.  Sometimes  strong  emotional  appeals  attain  spectacu- 
lar persuasive  effects,  but  it  is  difficult  to  predict  accurately  that  a very 
high  dosage  of  fear  will  not  exceed  the  optimal  level.  Preliminary  “prog- 
ram assessment”  research  with  cross-sectional  samples  of  the  intended 
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audience  is  usually  needed  to  make  sure  that  the  version  of  the  communi- 
cation containing  a strong  appeal  is  more  effective  than  a version  contain- 
ing a more  moderate  appeal. 

ImplicL  versus  explicit  conclusMns.  Many  clai'uo  are  made  about 
effective  strategies  for  inducing  people  to  change  their  attitudes  and 
values,  but  some  of  these  claims  are  difficult  to  assess  empirically.  One 
such  notion  is  that  a nondirective  approach — similar  to  that  used  by  many 
counselors  and  psychotherapists  when  dealing  with  people  who  seek  help 
in  making  conflictfiil  decisions  of  an  upsetting  nature — will  genen-lly  be 
more  effective  in  mass  communk^tions  than  a more  directive  ap- 
proach . . . One  testable  implication  of  this  notion  is  that  a mass  com- 
munication will  sway  more  people  if  instead  of  stating  an  explicit  conclu- 
sion, the  communicator  allows  the  audience  to  draw  its  own  conclusions 
from  the  facts,  arguments,  and  appeals  that  he  presents.  Undoubtedly, 
there  are  some  circumstances  where  direct  suggestions  are  likely  to  meet 
with  such  insurmountable  resistances  that  an  indirect  approach  is  bo 
only  hope  for  exerting  any  influence  whatsoever.  But  for  informative 
communications  dealing  with  relatively  impersonal  issues,  the  available 
research  evidence  indicates  that  it  is  generally  more  effective  to  state  the 
conclusions  or  recommendations  explicitly,  even  when  the  propagandist 
is  regarded  as  biased  or  untrustworthy  (see  Hovland  et  al.  1953,  pp. 
100-105;  Klapper  1900,  pp.  84-91. 116-117).  One  of  the  main  advantages  of 
stating  the  conclusions  explicitly  >s  that  it  helps  to  prevent  the  audience 
from  missing  or  distorting  the  essential  point  of  the  arguments. 

Effects  of  role  playing.  One  type  of  indirect  persuasion  that  has  been 
carefully  investigated  involves  the  use  of  a special  role-playing  technique. 
It  has  been  repeatedly  found  that  when  a person  is  required  to  play  a role 
entailing  the  presentation  of  a persuasive  message  to  others  in  his  own 
words,  he  w'ill  be  more  influenced  than  if  he  were  passively  exposed  to  the 
same  message.  This  '“saying  is  belie'.'ing”  tendency  has  been  found  to 
occur  even  when  role  playing  is  artifically  induced  by  asking  people  to 
take  part  in  a test  of  their  public-speaking  ability  or  to  write  essays 
(Janis  & King  1951;  Kelman  1953).  Experimental  evidence  indicates  that 
mere  repetition  of  a persuasive  message  has  little  effect  as  compared  with 
an  improvised  restatement  and  elaboi  tion  of  the  arguments  and  conclu- 
sions (King  & Janis  1950).  The  success  of  improvised  role  playing  might  be 
attributed  to  several  different  psychological  processes.  Fesunger  (1957) 
suggests  that  the  primary  gain  from  vole  playing  comes  from  efforts  to 
reduce  dissonance  between  what  one  is  saying  publicly  and  w-hat  one 
actually  believe.s,  and  a number  of  experiments  offer  some  .supporting 
evidence  e.g.,  Brehrr.  & Cohen  196“2;  Festinger  & Carlsniith  1959,  Fes- 
tinger  1904).  .^n  alternative  explanation  is  in  terms  of  self-pereuasion; 
when  attempting  to  convey  the  message  to  others,  the  role  player  is  likely 
to  think  up  new'  formula'.ions  of  the  arguments,  new  illustrations  and 
appeals.  These  are  likely  to  be  convincing  incentives  to  himself,  especially 
if  lie  regards  the  improvised  ideas  as  his  “own”  (see  Hovland  et  al.  195.“t, 


pp.  228-237;  Janis  & Giiiriore  1965;  Elms  & Janis  1965).  Tiiis  theoretical 
issue  has  not  yet  been  settled,  and  the  differential  predictions  from  the 
alternative  explanations  a-e  currently  under  investigation  (see  Carlsmith 
et  al.  1966;  Rosenburg  1965). 

Personality  factors.  Numerous  studies  have  shown  that  social  at- 
titudes are  frequently  resistant  to  persuasion  because  they  satisfy  deep- 
seated  personality  needs.  Such  attitudes  are  likely  to  remain  unchanged 
unless  self-insight  techniques  or  special  types  of  persuasive  appeals  are 
used  that  take  account  of  the  adjustive  and  ego-defensive  functions  of 
these  attitudes  (see  Katz  & Stotland  1959;  Lasswell  1930-1951;  Smith  et 
al.  1956).  It  is  logical,  therefore,  that  assessment  of  personality  attributes 
should  help  in  predicting  whether  a given  person  will  be  re.sponsive  to 
persuasive  messages  that  deal  with  a paiticular  topic  or  that  employ  one 
or  another  type  of  argument.  Studies  of  authoritarian  personalities,  for 
example,  indicate  that  any  communication  fostering  rigid,  antidemocratic 
controls  over  political  dissenters  and  minority  out-groups  will  tend  to  be 
more  readily  accepted  by  one  particular  type  of  personality  (see  Adorno 
et  al.  1950).  An  outstanding  characteristic  of  this  personality  is  a strong 
latent  need  to  displace  hostility  away  from  in-groups  toward  out- 
groups—-as  manifested  by  symptoms  of  intense  ambivalence  toward  pa- 
rents, bosses,  and  other  authority  figures,  combined  with  a high  degree 
of  inhibition  of  normal  sexual  and  aggressive  activities. 

Table  1 shows  a set  of  hypothetical  diagnostic  categories,  worked  oiit 
by  Katz  (1960),  that  might  prove  to  be  useful  for  predicting  individual 
differences  in  responsiveness  to  persuasion  on  important  social  issues. 
The  first  step  would  be  to  determine  which  of  the  four  basic  types  of 
functions  (column  1)  is  serx'ed  by  the  person’s  current  attitude  on  the 
issue  in  question.  The  type  of  need  fulfilled  oy  each  function  is  shown  in 
the  second  column  of  the  table.  If  one  could  assess  the  status  of  these 
needs  accurately,  one  would  presumably  be  able  to  predict  the  types  of 
situationo  that  would  arouse  the  attitude  (column  3)  and  the  general 
conditions  that  would  have  to  be  met  in  order  to  change  each  individual’s 
attitude  (column  4). 

One  of  the  main  reasons  why  Katz’s  hypothetical  schema  is  regarded  as 
a promising  functional  approach  to  the  study  of  attitude  change  is  that  it 
helps  to  explain  why  the  conditions  required  for  changing  ceitain  at- 
titudes, particularly  these  diagnosed  ns  serving  an  ego-defensive  func- 
tion, are  not  satisfied  by  the  usual  forms  of  persuasion  to  be  found  in  the 
mass  media.  The  material  in  this  table  carries  the  implication  that  no 
simple  psychological  formula  can  be  expected  to  subsume  all  instances  of 
attitude  change.  This  implication  confirms  cBnical  obsen’ations,  which 
indicate  that  unconscious  dynamics  as  well  as  conscious  processes  are 
sometimes  involved  when  a person  clings  unyieldingly  to  his  stand  in  the 
face  of  strong  persuasive  arguments  or  when  he  readily  gives  in,  without 
any  opposition,  on  an  important  social  or  political  issue  (see  Lasswell 
19^1951).  It  also  agrees  with  experimental  evidence  indicating  that 
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even  when  ‘lealing  with  conscious  attitudes,  we  cannot  expect  to  find  only 
one  type  ol  cognitive  process  that  will  account  for  successful  persuasion. 
For  example,  the  striving  fcr  consistency  among  cognitions  bearing  on 
the  same  issue — which  Heider  (1958)  has  postulated  as  a fundamental 
human  tendency  in  response  to  all  meaningful  communications — 
sometimes  appears  to  be  an  important  determinant  of  reactions  to  per- 
suasion, but  it  does  not  account  for  certain  instances  where  other  motiva- 
tional factors,  such  as  pleasurable  anticipations  of  gain,  may  become  the 
dominant  determinants  (see  Rosenberg  Abtlson  1960). 


Individual  differences  are  to  be  expected,  not  only  in  response  to 
persuasive  pressures  from  agruments  that  create  cognitive  i ’'inees 
but  also  in  response  to  emotional  appeals  (see  Janis  & Feshbach  1)  and 
group  pressures  induced  by  giving  information  about  the  consensus  of 
judgments  made  by  one's  peers  (see  Crutchfield  1955);  these  are  called 
“content-bound’’  predispositions.  Some  research  evidence  also  points  to 
specific  personality  needs,  preferences,  and  sensitivities  that  predispose 
certain  pereons  to  bo  highly  responsive  to  one  or  another  limited  type  of 
communicator  (Janis  <\  Holland  1959);  these  are  termed 
“communicator-bound”  predispositions.  In  Figure  1,  all  such  sources  of 
individual  differences  are  represented  in  the  second  column  oy  the  box 
labeled  “specific  predispositions.” 

In  addition  to  specific  types  of  predispositional  factors,  there  are  also 
certain  personality  attributes  that  predispose  jieople  to  be  swayed  by,  or 
to  be  resistant  tc,  any  persuasb'e  message,  irrespective  of  what  is  said, 
how  it  is  said,  or  who  says  it.  This  general  persuasibility  factor  (rep- 
resented by  the  box  at  the  top  of  the  second  column  in  Figure  1)  has  been 
inferred  from  research  on  the  consistency  of  individual  differences.  Such 
research  indica.tes  that  when  a laige  audience  is  exposed  to  many  diffe- 
rent types  of  persuasive  communications  on  many  different  types  of 
issues,  some  persons  are  consistently  resistant,  whereas  others  are  mod- 
erately persuasible,  and  still  others  are  highly  persuasible  (see  Abelson  & 
Lesser  1959a;  Janis  & Field  1959a;  1959b).  Among  the  personaltiy  factors 
found  to  be  predictive  of  low  resistance  to  all  forms  of  pei’suasive  influ- 
ence are  (1)  low'  self-esteem;  (2)  inhibition  of  overt  aggressive  behavior; 
(3)  high  fantasy  imagery  and  strong  empathic  responses  to  symbolic 
representations;  and  (4)  other-directed  ra.iher  than  inner-di^'ected  orien- 
tation, that  is,  a value  system  stressing  adaptation  to  the  social  envTon- 
ment  rather  than  inner  standards  for  regulating  one's  conduct.  It  is  a 
puzzling  fact,  however,  chat  these  relationships  have  been  found  oi..y  in 
samples  of  men,  since  no  such  relationships  have  been  found  as  yet  in 
samples  of  women.  These  finding  have  been  attribute^  to  differences  in 
che  social  voles  prescribed  for  women  and  men  in  our  society,  w'hich  may 
also  account  for  the  repented  finding  that  w’omen  are  more  persua.sible 
than  men  on  social  and  political  issues  (see  Hoviand  & Janis  1959), 
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CURRENT  STATUS  OF  RESEARCH 

The  hypotheses  summari?  d in  the  foregoing  review  of  social- 
psychological  studies  of  persuasion  do  not  constitute  an  exhaustive  prop- 
ositional inventory  of  ail  available  fir.rlings  but,  rather,  serve  to  highlight 
snajor  relationships  that  have  emerged  from  systematic  research.  Sup- 
porting evidence  comes  from  carefully  controlled  experiments,  but  the 
studies  usually  have  been  carried  out  with  small  subpopulation  samples, 
most  often  limited  to  American  high  school  or  college  students  in  a 
classroom  situation.  Consequently,  the  ger.eraltiy  of  the  hypotheses  and 
the  limiting  conditions  under  which  they  nold  true  have  not  yet  been 
adequately  explored.  There  is  some  reason  to  e.ipect,  however,  that  the 
relationships  initially  observed  in  the  limited  experimental  situations  will 
have  fairly  wide  applicability  because:  (a)  they  appear  to  be  in  line  with 
observations  from  other,  less  well-cont. ’-oiled  investigations  of  social  in- 
fluence (such  as  panel  studies  of  opinion  Ir  i ids  during  political  cam- 
paigns, market  research  surveys  on  widely  advertised  products,  and  case 
studies  of  responsiveness  to  psychological  counseling  or  psychotherapy); 
and  (bl  in  a number  of  instances  where  replications  have  been  carried  out 
with  other  subpopulations  in  other  types  of  communication  situations, 
confirmatory  evidence  has  been  obtained  (see  Janis  & Smith  1965). 

In  any  case,  the  development  of  expeiimontal  techniques,  attitude 
scales,  and  sopliisticated  methods  for  analyzing  the  eFects  of  many  diffe- 
rent causal  factors  and  their  interactions  have  now  reached  the  point 
where  we  can  obtain  relevant  and  cumulative  knowledge  from  sysientatic 
studies  of  the  conditions  under  w’hich  persuasive  communications  are 
effective  or  ineffective  (see  Campbell  1963).  As  new  techniques  and 
methods  are  used  in  the  rapidly  expanding  field  of  communications  re- 
search, we  can  expect  a fuller  account  of  the  influence  of  the  variables 
discussed,  as  well  as  new  discover’*'"  concerning  the  ways  in  which 
communication  stimuli  and  prodispr -itio.  al  factors  interact  in  the  proces 
ses  0^  persuasion. 
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ANTHOLOGIES,  SYNTHESES,  AND  EXPLORATIONS: 

AN  -ATTITUDE  CHANGE  SAMPLER* 

By  Gerald  R.  Miller 

Soaal  science  research  on  attitude  change  u jmrticularly  relevant  to  PSYOP  This  article 
reinetvs  the  subject  of  cttitiide  change  from  sei'erat  perspectives. 


’From  “Anthologies,  Syntheses,  and  Explorations,"  The  Speech  Teacher,  XX,  no.  1 
(January  1971).  pp  7834.  Reprinted  with  the  permission  of  The  Speech  Teacher,  copyright 
holder,  and  the  courte.sy  of  the  author. 


As  1 have  indicated  in  a recent  QJS  (Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech) 
article,  the  study  of  human  communication,  from  Aristotle  to  the  analysis 
of  variance,  has  reflected  a pervasive  interest  in  the  persuasive  process. 
In  particular,  the  past  several  decades  have  produced  a printed  explosion 
consisting  of  both  new  insights  and  old  ideas  revisited — insights  and  ideas 
ranging  from  grandiose  theorizing  to  microscopic  empiricism.  As  Gustav 
Bergmann  would  put  it,  both  the  “cloudhoppers”  and  the  “clodhoppers” 
have  had  thefr  say. 

The  14  books  reviewed  below — ^all  published  within  the  last  five  years 
— capture  the  flavor  of  this  ongoing  scholarly  dialogue  on  persuasion. 
While  they  represent  a collective  outpouring  of  4008  pages,  they  do  not 
exhaust  the  behaviorally-oriented  volumes  on  attitudes  and  attitude 
change  printed  during  this  time  span.  Moreover,  spatial  limitations  have 
necessitated  exclusion  of  two  types  of  works:  those  which  contain  consid- 
erable material  appropriate  to  the  study  of  attitude  change  but  which  deal 
v/ith  other  problems  as  well  (e.g.,  Feldman,  ed.,  Cognitive  Consistency) 
and  those  which  note  relevant  theories  and  research  ifv.t  which  emphasize 
the  practice  of  persuasive  communication  (e.g.,  Minnick,  The  Art  of 
Persuasion). 

For  purposes  of  convenience,  the  books  are  grouped  in  three 
categories,  although  no  claim  is  made  for  either  their  exclusivity  or  their 
exhaustiveness.  Five  of  the  volumes  are  Anthologies:  they  are  primarily 
collections  of  earlier  published  articles.  Four  are  Syntheses-,  they  repre- 
sent attempts  to  organize,  combine,  and  present  diverse  theoretical, 
empirical,  and  m.ethodoiogical  writings.  Finally,  five  of  the  works  are 
Exploratory-,  they  seek  to  expand  the  frontiers  of  knowledge  conceniing 
processes  of  attitude  formation,  attitude  change,  and  persuasion. 


ANTHOLOGIES 


Two  of  the  more  ambitious  anthologies  are  Fishbein’s  Readings  in 
Attitude  Theory  and  Measurement  and  Rosnow  and  Robinson’s  Experi- 
yrionts  in  Persuasion.  The  former  contains  eight  aiticies  dealing  with 
historical  foundations  of  the  study  of  attitudes,  23  conceniing  various 
methodological  aspects  of  attitude  nieasurement,  and  20  describing  differ- 
ing theories  of  attitude  formation  and  change.  The  latter  assembles  30 
well-known  studies  dealing  with  the  effects  of  certain  sou’^ce,  message, 
recipient,  and  channel  variables  on  the  process  of  persuasion. 

Examination  of  the  Fishbein  volume  impresses  the  reader  with  the 
amount  of  material  that  has  been  written  about  attitude  measurement. 
Even  here,  as  Fishbein  points  out,  the  articles  chosen  cover  only  part  of 
the  territory;  they  deal  exclusively  “with  the  theory  underlying  attitude 
measurement  rather  than  with  the  measurement  process  per  se.”  The 
classic  articles  on  ftandardlzed  nieMurement  techniques  are  a!>  included: 
the  interested  reader  can  discover  the  genesis  of  the  Bogardus  Social 
Distance  Scale;  Thurstone  and  Likert-type  scales;  Guttman  scaling,  and 
the  semantic  differential.  In  addition,  there  are  articles  dealing  with 


multidimensional  measurement  techniques,  alternative  measurement 
techniques,  and  problems  and  prospects  in  attitude  measurement. 

The  fact  that  21  of  the  23  articles  deal  entirely  with  scaling  and  mea- 
surement problems  which  use  as  their  data  base  some  form  of  paper-and 
pencil  response  is  more  a commentary  on  the  state  of  the  art  than  on  the 
representativeness  of  the  selections.  The  two  exceptions  are  an  article  by 
Campbell  on  the  indirect  assessment  of  social  attitudes,  which  takes  note 
of  doll-play  techniques,  and  one  by  Cooper  and  Pollock,  which  discusses 
the  use  of  galvanic  skin  response  to  identify  prejudicial  attitudes.  While 
one  or  two  other  articles  might  conceivably  have  been  included  (e.g., 
Eckard  Hess’  work  with  pupilary  dilation  could  not  be  reprinted  due  to 
copyright  problems),  the  conclusion  is  inescapable  that  we  know  much 
more  about  measuring  verbal  indicants  of  an  attitude  than  we  do  about 
measuring  other  attitudinal  behaviors.  Elsewhere,  I have  stressed  the 
need  to  rectify  this  shortcoming. 

The  section  dealing  with  differing  theoretical  approaches  to  the  study 
of  attitudes  strikes  ar.  appropriate  balance  between  various  strains  of 
theorizing.  There  are  eight  articles  on  consistency  theories,  an  approach 
that  in  recent  years  has  undoubtedly  spawned  the  largest  research  litera- 
ture. Five  of  the  articles  are  rooted  in  behavior  theories;  while  a final 
section,  “Problems,  Prospects,  and  x Itematives  in  Attitude  Theory,”  not 
rjii'-  contains  articles  presenting  the  peculiar  contributions  of  such 
th'- cists  as  Bern,  ICatz,  and  Kelman  but  also  provides  several  papers 
appi  aising  he  present  status  of  tne  most  popular  theoretical  view'points'. 

While  Fishbein’s  volume  stresses  attitude  measurement  and  attitude 
theory,  Rosnow  and  Robinson  focus  on  the  experimental  literature  deal- 
ing with  the  persuasive  process,  'fhe  rook’s  organization  conforms  with 
Smith,  Lasswell,  :.nd  Casey's  famous  definition  of  communication:  "‘Who 
(Source  section)  says  what  (Message  section)  to  ivhoni  (Recipient  section) 
through  which  rmdium  (Channel  section)  'vith  what  ejfect  (Effects  sec- 
tion).’’This  organizational  approach  makes  generally  good  sen'=e,  with  the 
possible  excep'ticn  of  the  Effects  section.  Here,  the  articles  included 
stiTick  me  as  a persuasive  potpourri  covering  a variety  of  problems. 
Moreover,  labeling  one  section  “Effects”  is  somewhat  misleading,  for  the 
staple  commodity  of  all  five  major  divisions  of  the  volum.e  is  effects- 
centered  research. 

Each  section  contains  a number  of  bndm.ark  studies — in  some  in- 
stances, 1 would  have  preferred  less  reliance  on  the  old  standards  and 
more  attention  to  research  of  recent  vintage — plus  sererai  original  sum- 
maries, prepared  by  the  editors,  of  the  various  research  entsrpnses. 
These  summaries  are  one  of  the  book’s  major  assets;  they  prndu,.  a sense 
of  unity  often  lacking  in  collections  of  repri«ited  articles. 

Both  the  Fishbein  and  Resnow  and  Robinson  vclumes  are  useful  addi- 
tions to  the  literature  fo.-  advanced  undergra'’uale  and  beginning 
graduate  persiaslon  courses.  Their  u'ility  is  pmi.ally  dependent  upon 
experienced  •i.ctructorr-.,  although  the  original  summaries  in  Rosnow  and 
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Robinson  might  permit  its  use  by  a teacher  with  less  grounding  in  the 
behavioral  study  of  persuasion. 

Jahoda  ard  Warrer.fs  paperback,  AttHudes,  is  an  anthology  in  the 
fullest  sense.  Except  for  a brief  introduction  and  seven  one  paragraph 
statements  preceding  each  of  the  major  sections,  the  book  contains  no 
original  material.  There  are  27  classic  articles,  most  of  them  excerpted, 
dealing  with  such  topics  as  the  concept  of  attitude,  attitude  research, 
attitude  theory,  and  attitude  research  metholology. 

The  volume  will  make  a useful  supplement  in  beginning  courses  in 
persuasion  or  public  opinion  and  propaganda.  Its  use  in  advanced  classes 
could  contribute  to  poor  scholarly  habits,  primarily  because  of  the  brevity 
of  the  excerpts.  For  example,  Campbell’s  70  page  tour  de  force,  “So(  al 
Attitudes  and  Other  Acquired  Behavioral  Dispositions,”  is  represented 
by  a single  page.  As  I recall,  such  "ouickie”  summaries  used  to  be  eagerly 
sought  out  by  harried  doctoral  students  preparing  for  comprehensives. 
Hopefully,  times  have  changed. 

In  attempting  to  produce  a volume  suitable  for  unified,  indepth  under- 
graduate and  graduate  study  of  attitude  change,  Wagner  and  Sherwood’s 
The  Study  of  Attitude  Cfmige  juxtaposes  theoretical  and  research  arti- 
cles. Beginning  with  a well-written  introduction  by  Wagner,  the  book’s 
general  pattern  is  to  present  a particular  theoretical  position,  followed  by 
a study  generated  by  that  positim.  While  most  of  the  articles  are  re- 
printed, there  is  a good  orginal  paper  on  cognitive  dissonance  by  Sher- 
wood, Barron,  and  Fitch.  To  illustrate  how  results  of  a given  study  can  be 
interpreted  in  more  than  one  way,  Bern’s  elaboration  of  self-perception  as 
an  alternative  to  cognitive  dissonance  and  Brehm’s  criticism  of  Elms  and 
Janis’  incentive  theory  explanation  of  counter-attitudinal  role-playiiig  are 
included  in  the  volume.  Finally,  McGuire’s  article  on  inducing  resistance 
to  persuasion  and  Howland’s  classic  reconciliation  of  experimental  and 
survey  approaches  to  the  study  of  attitude  change  are  deemed  to  be  of 
sufficient  general  interest  to  warrant  inclusion. 

The  book’s  most  serious  sliortcoming  is  its  minimal  attention  to 
learning-behavior  theories  of  attitude  change.  In  fact,  save  for  the  inclu- 
sion of  one  or  two  articles,  it  would  have  been  appropriate  to  insert  the 
inevitable  scholarly  colon  at  the  title’s  end  aiid  to  have  appended  a 
subtitle  noting  the  cognitive  theory  bias.  On  the  plus  side,  Wagne’*  and 
Sherwood’s  volume,  like  Rcjnow  and  Robinson’s  Experiments  in  Per- 
suasion. possesses  the  virti  of  unity.  Moreover,  the  scope  of  the  book 
permits  thorough  coverage  <..'its  contents  in  a one-term  course  in  persua- 
sion. On  balance,  it  is  a use^'ul  addition  to  the  literature. 

The  last  of  the  five  anthologies,  Elms’  Role  Playing  Reivard,.  and 
Attitude  Change  reflectf  the  inevitable  outgrowth  of  constantly  increas- 
ing specialization  in  the  study  of  persuasion.  All  of  the  15  articles  are 
conceimed  with  one  problem;  variables  influencing  attitude  change  follow'- 
ing  an  individual’s  active  involvement  in  counter-attituclinai  role-playing. 
Elms  justifies  this  specialize'!  approach  by  asserting  that  “this  is  an 
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exciting  area  of  social  psychologi<  al  researcn.  The  central  issues  are  not 
difficult  to  grasp,  and  the  implicrtions  are  of  b 'oad  importance.” 

For  the  initiated  reader,  the  controversies  are  familiar.  Beginning  with 
the  classic  stud>  by  Festinger  and  Carlsniith,  the  volume  captures  the 
continuing  debate  about  the  r 'ie  of  justification  in  inducting  attitude 
change  followng  counterattitu.Unal  role-playing.  Both  the  dissonance 
theorists — e.g.,  Cohen  and  Brehm — and  the  incentive  theorists — e.g., 
Janis  and  Gilmore  and  Elms  and  Janbs — are  given  their  intellectual  day  m 
court.  In  addition,  there  are  articles  on  the  role  of  relative  anonymity 
and  of  desicion  freedom  in  the  process  of  counterattitudina;  advocacy,  as 
well  as  Bern’s  familiar  interpretation  of  the  process  from  a self-perception 
framework. 

Obviously,  the  volume  is  too  narrowly  focused  for  a survey  course  in 
behavioral  persuasion  research.  For  advanced  t-asses  that  concentrate  on 
the  problem  of  counterattitudinal  rcie-playin{ . the  book  is  a valuable 
instructional  asset.  Moreover,  it  effectively  den  onstrates  the  theoretical 
disagreements  often  accompanying  a body  of  accepted  research  findings. 
In  all  of  the  articles,  the  disagreements  are  not  about  what  is  observed, 
but  rather  about  how  to  interpret  and  explain  these  observations.  In  fact, 
skeptical  leaders  may  cc.'.clade  that  the  bool:  i?  little  more  than  a scho- 
larly tempest  in  a teapo;  that  researchei*s  should  be  more  concerned  with 
their  findings  and  less  engrossed  with  the  interpretation  of  them. 

My  one  general  criticism  if  these  five  anthologies  concerns  their  re- 
dundancy. Three  contain  some  version  of  I'lcGuire’s  paper  on  inducing 
resistance  to  persuasion  and  of  Bern’s  self-perception  analysis  of  the  role 
of  justification  in  counterattitudinal  advocacy.  Numerous  articles  are 
duplicated  in  at  least  two  ot  the  anthologies.  To  aigue  against  such 
repetition  is  not  to  detract  fr,im  the  scnolarly  stature  of  these  popular 
papers;  I'ather  it  represents  a pragmiatic  pitch  for  maximum  -ivailability 
and  coverage.  Hopefully,  fort  icoming  collections  will  result  in  a better 
balance  of  academic  supply  and  demand  in  the  attitude  change  market. 

SYNTHESES 

The  four  books  categorized  as  syntheses  differ  widely  in  scope  and 
pr.rpose.  Two  of  the  titles  suggest  primary  conceni  with  the  critical 
analysis  of  theorie.s  of  attitude  formation  and  change,  and  the  fourth 
emphasizes  practical  dim.ensions  of  the  influence  process. 

While  the  Insko  volume  is  titled  Theories  of  Attitude  Change,  its 
author  indicates  he  is  at  least  eqvally  concerned  with  summarizing  the 
research  I’tcrature  generated  ■ -y  each  of  tne  theoretical  positions — that  a 
theory-centered  organization  )f  the  literature  was  chosen  in  preference  to 
a pi‘oblem-centered  approach.  Following  an  introductory  chapter  that 
probes  sor.je  of  the  problems  of  attitude  rese.jch  methodology,  there  are 
12  chapters  dea'ing  with  centemporary  tlieories  of  attitude  change.  Tne 
book  concludes  wdth  a brief  evaluative  chapter  on  the  genera!  historical 
developmem^  of  attitude  theory  and  research. 
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The  12  theory  chapters  have  identical  organization;  first,  the  essentials 
of  the  theory  are  presented;  next,  relevant  research  is  summarized;  and 
finally,  the  theory’s  cu-rent  status  is  evaluated.  The  chapters  cover 
reinforcement  theory,  assimilation-contrast  (social  judgment)  theory, 
adaptation- level  theory,  logical-affective  consistency  theory,  congruity 
theory,  belief  congruence  the  ory,  balance  theories,  affective-cognitive 
''onsistency  theory,  dissonance  theory,  psychoanalytic  theory,  inoculation 
theory,  and  several  type  theories. 

The  book’s  strongest  point  is  its  comp'-ehensive,  detailed  summary  of 
the  rese,.rch  literature;  it  provides  an  excellent  synthesis  of  the  work 
through  1965.  For  instance,  the  chapter  on  dissonance  theory — granted, 
it  is  one  of  the  longest — contains  a 75  page  research  review.  Even  though 
McGuire’s  recent  excellent  synthesis  in  the  second  edition  of  the  Hand- 
book of  Social  Psychologxj  is  more  current  and  wide-ranging,  Insko’s 
thoroughness  is  praiseworthy. 

A prevailing  ponderous,  dry  style  represents  the  volume’s  p'eatest 
liability;  insomniacs  will  likely  discover  ’hat  it  beats  counting  sheep 
hcllov'.  This  criticism  reflects  more  than  the  reactions  of  a cantankerous 
reviewer,  for  I have  used  the  book  in  a graduate  course  and  numerous 
students  have  commented  on  its  dullness.  Perhaps  Insko’s  awareness  of 
this  characteristic  led  to  his  remark  that  “In  describing  the  research  it 
would  have  been  very  easy  to  summarize  and  comment  upon  a gi  oup  of 
experiments  without  going  into  the  details  of  procedures,  statistical 
tests,  etc.  Indeed  many  readers  may  strongly  wisn  such  an  approach  had 
been  taken.  Cei’^ainly  this  ivould  have  made  the  book  more  entertaining 
and  readable  (italics  mine).’’ 

Whether  the  objective  of  detail  could  have  been  achieved  without  such 
a complete  sacrifice  of  lively  style  is  for  the  reader  to  decide.  Still,  in 
fairness  to  Insko,  my  decision  to  adopt  the  book  reveals  that,  for  me,  its 
strengths  exceed  its  stylistic  shortcomings.  One  caveat:  the  book  should 
not  be  assigned  to  beginning  students  not  only  because  the  detail  may 
prove  formidable  but  also  because  it  is  apt  to  convince  them  that  the 
study  of  persuasion  is  not  much  fun, 

Keisler,  Col'tins,  and  Milter  attribute  Aft iriirfc  Change  to  their  convic- 
tion that  “very  little  detailed  criticism  of  individual  theories  or  compari- 
son among  the  several  disparate  approaches  was  available.’’  Cer- 
’ainly,.  their  volume  ma’ses  considerable  headway  in  eliminating  hi?  vac- 
uum; in  fact,  I was  uncertain  as  to  whether  it  should  be  categorized  as  a 
synthesis  or  an  exploratory  wo»’k.  Fi  .at  consignment  to  the  Syntheses 
section  is,  at  best,  an  arbitrary  judgment. 

The  book  opens  with  chapters  on  the  concept  and  measurement  of 
attitude  change.  The  authors  next  turn  to  detailed  discussions  of 
stimulus-response  and  behavioristic  theories,  consistency  theories,  dis- 
sonance theory,  social  judgment  theory,  and  functional  theories.  Ai 
though  the  literature  summaries  arc  not  as  comprehensive  a*  those  of 
Insko,  Attitude  Change  is  eminently  more  readable  At  times,  „he  book 
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wanders  organizationally;  for  instance,  although  the  authors  offer  a lame 
excuse  for  its  inclusion,  the  summary  of  Campbell’s  paper  on  acquired 
behavioral  disposition  seems  out-of-place.  Perhaps  his  position  as  one  of 
the  volume’s  two  patron  saints  best  explains  this  organizational  decision. 

One  other  negative  reaction  is  worth  noting.  Several  of  the  authors’ 
statements  reveal  a tendency  to  conceive  of  the  behavioral  study  of 
persuasions  as  mysticism,  rather  than  science.  Consider,  for  instance, 
this  assertion,  which  I found  particularly  perplexing:  “Since  there  is  often 
more  to  a theory  than  is  publicly  recorded,  an  expeiimenter  ‘trained’  In  a 
theoretical  tradition  is  probably  more  likely  to  replicate  than  an  inves- 
tigator who  must  rely  on  publicly  recorded  versions  of  the  theory’’  (p.  f 
For  my  money,  this  strange  view  of  science — which,  unfortunately, 
seems  to  be  in  vogue  among  disciples  of  certain  research  positions — is 
poor  stuff  for  fledgling  persuasion  researchers  to  consume.  What  “more” 
is  there  to  a scientific  theory  than  its  publicly  specified  primitives,  con- 
structs, logical  operators,  formal  relationships,  and  bridging  principles? 
Is  the  invariateness  of  a scientific  law  dependent  on  a particular  scien- 
tist’s intellectual  alma  mater?  Must  I have  studied  with  Galileo  to  repli- 
cate his  experiments  on  inclined  planes?  Obviously,  by  all  rational  defini- 
tions of  science,  the  answers  to  these  questions  are  negative.  The  beauty 
of  scientific  method  lies  in  its  publicness  and  reproducibility..  If  certain 
experiments  fail  to  meet  these  criteria,  their  scholarly  advocates  should 
subject  them  to  re-examination,  instead  of  invoking  mystical,  extra- 
empirical  defenses. 

Still,  this  occasional  tendency  to  rely  on  nonscientific  rebuttal  is  more 
than  offset  by  the  excellent  research  summaries  and  thoughtful  criticism 
accompanying  the  discussion  of  the  various  theories  of  attitude  change. 
Teachers  of  advanced  undergraduate  and  beginning  graduate  courses  in 
persuasion  should  welcome  the  addition  of  Attitude  Change  to  the  availa- 
ble literature. 

Halloran’s  Attitude  Formation  and  Change,  written  under  the  au- 
spices of  a British  Televison  Research  Committee  is  one  of  a series  of 
papers  investigating  “the  extent  to  which  the  developing  techniques  of 
research  of  the  social  sciences  can  be  used  to  examine  the  influence  of 
television  on  the  formation  or  altering  of  attitudes  and  moral  concepts”  (p. 
7).  The  book  rudimentarily  treats  such  topics  as  the  study  of  attitudes, 
their  nature,  their  formation,  their  functions,  and  variables  influencing 
attitude  change.  Numerous  landmark  studies  are  cited,  and  there  is  a 
useful  appendix  by  Jahoda  acquainting  the  consumer  of  research  \vith  the 
steps  involved  in  formulating  and  investigating  a research  problem.  The 
volume  is  neither  comprehensive  nor  current  enough  for  an  advanced 
class,  but  it  could  be  used  in  an  introductory  course. 

The  final  synthetic  work,  Zim’oardo  and  Ebbsesn’s  Influencing  At- 
titudes and  Changing  Behavior,  is  unique  because  of  its  emphasis  on  the 
research  utilizer:  the  communication  practitioner  whose  task  is  to  apply 
the  results  of  behavioral  persuasion  research  to  solving  policy  questions 
and  developing  communication  strategies.  'This  does  not  imply  that  the 
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book  is  of  no  value  to  potential  researchers,  for  the  authors  describe  their 
twofold  purpose  as  follows:  “to  turn  the  reader  on  to  the  potential  value 
and  excitement  inherent  in  the  study  of  attitude  change,  and  to  provide  j 

the  serious  student  with  a primer  which  may  be  an  impetus  to  further  i 

academic  study.”  | 

The  first  five  sections  of  the  book  closely  parallel  numerous  other 
volumes  reviewed  above.  'The  first  section  discusses  approaches  to  posing 
problems  in  attitude  and  behavior  modification,  the  second  deals  with 
available  resources  for  answering  these  questions,  the  third  examines  the  ! 

experiment  as  a possible  source  of  information,  the  fourth  provides  a 
framework  for  critically  analyzing  attitude  research,  and  the  fifth  discus- 
ses the  role  of  theory  in  attitude  research.  In  all  cases,  the  material  is  < 

readable  and  interesting. 


It  is  primarily  in  Section  6,  “Focusing  upon  Practical  Applications  of 
Principles  of  Attitude  and  Behainor  Change,"  that  the  volume  makes  its 
unique  contribution.  Specific  practical  problems  are  posed,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  research  knowledge  to  problem  solution  is  then  illustrated.  For 
example,  a case  situation  with  the  intriguing  title,  “When  It’s  April  in 
Uruguay,  Only  Science  Sells  Curtains,”  first  details  some  of  the  sales 
problems  faced  by  an  upholstery  firm  in  Montevideo,  problems  stemming 
from  a conflict  between  the  firm’s  preferred  selling  policies  and  purchas- 
ing habits  of  Montevideo’s  residents.  The  next  several  pages  are  devoted 
to  a cogent  analysis  of  strategies  available  to  the  company,  with  emphasis 
placed  on  the  centrality  of  attitude  research  in  strategy  formulation. 
Repetition  of  this  approach  across  several  case  situations  convincingly 
illustrates  that  research  can  contribute  to  the  solution  of  “real  world” 
problems,  if  ingenuity  is  used  in  applying  results  to  these  problems. 


The  book  concludes  with  four  Postscripts,  the  most  valuable  of  which 
details  a method  for  outlining  experiments.  The  interesting  mixture  of 
scholarly  material  and  application  procedures  results  in  a book  of  poten- 
tial utility  in  a variety  of  classes  ranging  from  beginning  courses  for 
individuals  primarily  concerned  with  knowledge  utilization.  The  authors 
have  achieved  a balanced,  interesting  approach. 


Taken  together,  the  four  synthetic  works  reviewed  provoke  several 
generalizations.  First,  the  interested  reader  is  likely  to  be  impressed  by 
the  number  of  studies  conducted  in  the  last  30  years.  Moreover,  as  the 
volumes  ably  document,  there  is  no  shortage  of  competing  tlieoretical 
positions;  persuasive  outcomes  can  be  explained  in  various  ways.  Still, 
with  all  the  sound  and  fury,  there  remains  the  uncomfortable  feeling  that 
we  are  not  very  confident  about  many  of  our  findings  and  that  the  parts 
have  yet  to  be  fitted  into  a satisfactory  whole.  Perhaps  the  synthetic 
volume  of  a decade  hence,  buttressed  by  the  kinds  of  exploratory  ven- 
tures reviewed  in  the  section  below,  will  assuage  this  discomfort.  Or  on 
the  other  hand,  since  the  behavioral  study  of  persuasion  is  an  ongoing 
process,  such  uncertainty  may  be  a healthy  omen. 
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EXPLORATORY  WORKS 

The  works  reviewed  above  paint  a backdrop  picturing  where  the  be- 
havioral study  of  persuasion  has  been;  the  volumes  reviewed  below  pro- 
vide a glimpse  of  where  it  is  going.  Of  course,  not  all  of  the  material  found 
in  the  five  exploratory  works  is  new  or  revolutionary;  obviously,  any 
faltering  steps  forward  must  proceed  fix)m  the  groundwork  of  past  ac- 
complishments. Still,  numerous  fresh  insights  are  contained  in  these 
books;  in.sights  that  may  serve  as  intellectual  signposts  for  behavioral 
persuasion  scholars  of  the  1970’s. 

The  Greenwald,  Brock,  and  Ostrom  volume.  Psychological  Founda- 
tions of  Attitudes,  en.erged  partially  as  a reaction  to  the  recent  SLljolariy 
dominance  of  consistency  theories.  The  editors  assert  that  “While  the 
cognitive  consistency  principle  has  done  the  valuable  service  of  attracting 
much  attention  to  the  p-’ychological  study  of  atttiudes,  at  the  same  time 
this  attention  has  tended  to  obscure  a number  of  important  attitude- 
theoretical  developments  that  do  not  make  references  to  the  consistency 
principle." 

The  book  has  four  major  sections;  an  historical  introduction  to  the 
development  of  attitude  theory,  a section  on  the  contributions  of 
learning-behavior  theories  to  attitude  theory,  a section  on  the  contribu- 
tions of  cognitive  integration  theories,  and  a ecncluding  section  dealing 
with  definition  of  the  attitude  construction.  Tne  contributox-^  to  the 
theory  chapters  interlace  explication  of  the  major  theoretical  propositions 
with  summaries  of  prior  relevant  research  and  suggestions  for  future 
inquiry. 

Each  reader’s  theoretical  biases  will  dictate  his  chapter  preferences.  In 
the  realm  of  learning-behavior  theories,  I found  the  chapters  by  Siaats 
and  by  McGuire  particularly  interesting:  the  former  describes  some  in- 
geneous  [sic]  applications  of  Hull-Spence  learning  theory  to  attitude 
research,  and  the  later  represents  an  impressive  effort  to  introduce  the 
systems  concept  to  the  study  of  attitudes.  In  the  cognitive  integration 
section.  Brock’s  chapter  on  the  implications  of  commodity  theory  for 
value  change  and  Baron’s  functional  analysis  of  attitude  change  following 
counterattitudinal  advocacy  struck  me  as  especially  provocative. 

The  volume  provides  a lively  stimulus  for  persuasion  researchers  and  is 
likely  to  determine  many  future  empirical  thrusts.  InstructOxS  of  ad- 
vanced courses  who  want  their  students  to  be  on  the  frontiers  of  attitude 
theorizing  should  read  the  volume  carefully,  for  there  is  much  to  both 
stimulate  and  excite. 

Two  selections  deal  with  the  contributions  of  the  Sherifs  to  attitude 
theory  and  research.  The  first,  Sherif,  Sherif,  and  Nebergall’s  Attitude 
and  Attitude  Change  explicates  the  social  judgment  theory  of  attitude 
change  and  reports  previously  unpublished  research  bearing  on  the 
theory.  The  chapter  headings  convey  the  basic  dimensions  of,  and  the 
critical  variables  associated  with,  the  social  judgment  theory.  Following  a 
general  introduction,  there  are  chapters  on  latitudes  of  acceptance  and 
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rejection,  ego-involved  judgmental  priorities,  evaluation  based  on  own 
categories,  assimilation  and  contrast,  and  the  frame  of  reference  for  at- 
titude change.  Ihe  volum"  concludes  with  a summary  statement  about 
the  theory’s  contemporary  status  and  its  relevance  to  attitude  change 
research. 

Attitude,  Ego-Involvement,  and  Change,  edited  by  Sherif  and  Sherif, 
contains  13  original  papers,  four  of  which  are  primarily  concenied  with 
the  social  judgment  theory  of  attitude  change.  The  Sherifs  present  a 
restatement  of  the  theory,  along  with  some  relevant  research  fimiings; 
r>iab  reports  the  results  of  a study  comparing  social  judgment- 
involvement  and  semantic  differential  measurement  procedures;  V/hit- 
taker  provides  further  data  on  the  relevance  of  social  judgment  theory  to 
the  issue  of  communicator-communicatee  attitude  discrepancy,  and  Bieri 
examines  the  relationship  between  latitude  of  acceptance — a key  con- 
struct in  the  Sherifs’  theory — and  affective  arousal.  In  addition,  there  are 
interesting  papers  on  such  topics  as  attitude  formation  in  children,  con- 
ceptual systems  and  attitude  change,  the  components  of  interpersonal 
attitudes,  and  political  attitudes  of  emerging  nations. 

Those  familiar  with  the  Sherifs’  wnritings  know  that  thei”  style  is  lively 
and  their  ideas  controversial.  Ringing  loudly  throughout  both  volumes  is 
a plea  for  the  importance  of  ego-involvement:  for  recognizing  that  in 
everyday  human  affairs,  certain  altitudes  are  more  central  and  important 
than  others.  While  a WCTU  member  may  favor  both  prohibition  and 
ratification  of  a fishing  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  she 
is  likely  to  respond  differently  to  communications  arguing  against  im- 
plementation of  the  two  policies.  If  this  fact  is  not  recognized,  and  if 
researchers  concern  themselves  only  with  her  attitudes  toward  fishing 
treaties,  the  danger  exists,  as  Nebergall  has  suggested,  that  we  will 
develop  theories  of  communication  dealing  only  with  trivial  issues. 

Their  concern  for  relevance  and  importance  is  doubly  manifested  in  the 
Sherifs’  research:  First,  they  conduct  studies  on  highly  ego-involved 
issues;  and  second,  they  rely  heavily  on  field,  rather  than  laboratory 
experimentation.  These  procedural  preferences  led  to  their  1960  field 
studies  of  the  presidential  election,  studies  sampling  from  strongly  com- 
mitted Democrats  and  Republicans.  'This  research,  reported  in  Sherif, 
Sherif,  and  Nebergall,  convincingly  illustrates  the  significance  of  ego- 
invclvement  in  determining  latitudes  of  acceptance,  noncommitment,  and 
rejection  for  incoming  persuasive  communications. 

To  be  sure,  othere  have  offered  criticisms  of  the  method  used  to 
measure  ego-involvement.  Still,  the  Sherifs  have  unquestionably  put 
their  fingers  on  an  important  variable,  one  that  will  command  much 
attention  in  future  research.  All  serious  students  of  persuasion  should 
read  these  two  volumes,  for  they  underscore  a dimension  of  the  attitude 
change  problem  not  widely  recognized  in  other  selections. 

Rokeach’s  Beliefs,  Attihides,  and  Values  is  reviewed  in  this  section 
with  some  trepidation,  since  the  volume  consists  mostly  of  previously 
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pubKshed  papei-s.  Indnded  are  chapters  on  the  organization  and  modifi- 
cation of  beliefs,  experi?nental  analysis  of  the  organization  of  belief  sys- 
tems, the  effects  of  race  versus  shared  beliefs  in  determining  social 
choice,  the  comparative  predictive  power  of  the  belief  congruence  and 
congruity  models,  the  nature  of  attitudes,  attitude  change  and  behavioral 
change,  and  organization  and  change  within  value-attitude  systems.  Fi- 
nally, there  are  two  appendices;  one  applying  some  of  the  theoretical 
material  to  advertising  communications  and  the  second  exploring  some 
paradoxes  of  religious  belief. 

In  Chapter  7,  Rokeach  argues  chat  value  should  replace  attitude  as  the 
central  construct  for  persuasion  researchers.  This  departure  from  tradi- 
tion is  primarily  responsible  for  my  decision  to  define  the  book  as  an 
exploratory  work.  Rokeach  presents  three  reasons  for  his  proposed 
change;  First,  value  is  a mo*-e  dynamic  concept  than  attitude;  second, 
value  psychologically  encompasses  attitude;  it  is  a determinant  of  both 
attitude  and  behavior;  and  third,  since  people  have  fewer  values  than 
attitudes,  value  is  a more  economical  theoretical  construct.  Rokeach  goes 
on  to  state  that  emphasizing  values  would  reduce  concern  with  problems 
of  persuasion  and  heighten  interest  in  problems  of  education. 

Whether  Rokeach’s  elevation  of  the  value  construct  to  primary  impor- 
tance marks  a significant  breakthrough  in  peisuasion  research  remains  to 
be  seen.  Certainly,  many  readers  may  agree  with  him  that  the  attitude 
construct  has  produced  a scientific  dead-end,  that  it  is  of  limited  fertility. 
Other  more  cautious  readers  may  hold  that  intellectual  infancy,  rather 
than  construct  inadequacy,  best  explains  the  paucity  of  knowledge  about 
persuasion.  Or  Rokeach  may  be  over-optimistic,  for  the  same  problems 
plaguing  attitude  researchers  may  rear  their  ugly  heads  for  Ae  value 
researcher.  W'hatever  one’s  position  on  the  intellectual  issues,  his  pro- 
posed reorientation  will  likely  have  practical  implications  for  future  per- 
suasion research.  Interested  students  should,  therefore,  be  conversant 
with  his  position. 

The  final  book  reviewed,  Bern’s  Beliefs,  Attitudes,  and  Human  Af- 
fairs, also  defies  cleai-  categorization.  Although  much  of  the  volume’s 
materi  J is  synthetic,  numerous  extended  examples  both  suggest  avenues 
for  future  research,  and  as  Bern  puts  it,  “make  it  (the  book)  unmistakably 
a personal  essay.’’  For  instance,  a paper — not  surprisingly  it  is 
coauthored  by  Bern’s  wife — “Case  Study  of  a Nonconscious  Ideology 
Training  the  Woman  to  Know  Her  Place,”  provides  grist  for  persuasion 
researchers  and  the  Women’s  Liberation  Front  ahke.  Likewise,  the  brief 
discussion  of  the  relevance  of  determinism  to  the  political  preferences  of 
behavioral  scientists,  while  not  novel,  struck  me  as  both  insightful  and 
interesting. 

Bern’s  lively  and  often  humorous  style  ensure  the  book’s  popularity  in 
undergraduate  courses  in  persuasion.  But  hidden  among  the  colorful 
adjectives  and  the  amusing  quips  are  many  suggestions  for  potentially 
fruitful  research  lines.  As  a result,  more  sophisticated  readers  should  also 
examine  the  volume  carefully. 


Lacking  omniscience,  I cannot  predict  which,  if  any,  of  the  five 
exploratorj’  works  will  capture  the  imagination  of  tomorrow’s  persuasion 
researchers  or  fiimish  the  impetus  for  major  scientific  accomplishments. 
One  thing  is  certain;  opportunities  for  exploration  and  accomplishment 
are  there  for  ambitious  scholars  of  persuasion  to  seize.  Hopefully,  the 
books  reviewed  above  will  provide  them  with  some  of  the  conceptua 
methodological,  and  empirical  tools  necessary  to  expand  the  frontiers  o 
knowledge  about  the  persuasion  process — a process  central  to  man’s 
continued  existence  and  betterment. 
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THEORIES  OF  ATTITUDE  CHANGE.  By  Chester  A.  Insko.  New 

York:  Appleioii-<jentury-Crofts,  1967;  pp.  v+374.  $7.50. 

A MODEL  OF  COMMUNICATION  EFFECTIVENESS* 

By  A.  Edw.vrd  Foote 

An  effort  to  develop  a mathe  natical  model  of  interpersonal  and  mass  media 
commup.ic.  dion  effectiveness  is  described. 

Since  Shannon  and  Weavei 's  [1]  introduction  of  a mathematical  theory  of 
communication  two  decades  ago,  many  speech  and  communication 
theorists  have  acknowledged  that  it  would  be  beneficial  to  be  able  to 
relate  quantitatively  the  factors  that  compose  the  communication  pro- 
cess. However,  the  absence  of  any  simple  mathematical  model  of  inter- 
personal and  mass  media  communication  effectiveness  is  noL  surprising. 
Most  speech  and  communication  theorists  shy  away  from  any  commit- 
ment to  a rigid,  quantitative  approach  to  an  area  with  so  m.any  nebulous 
variables;  nevertheless,  several  have  hesitatingly  explored  the  applica- 
tions of  such  a model.  For  example,  Harrah  [2]  made  a definite  contribu- 
tion with  his  model,  which  is  based  primarily  on  mathematical  set  theory, 
and  Cherry  [3],  Osgood  [4],  Stephenson  [5],  and  others  have  recognized  the 
desirability  of  me  isurement  and  quantification  of  some  of  the  variables 
that  are  the  determinants  of  effectiveness. 

But  a simple  mathematical  model,  V'hich  could  improve  the  understand- 
ing and  prediction  of  communication  effectiveness,  has  seemed  to  elude 
most  scholars  in  the  field.  Abelson  [6]  probably  provides  the  best  quantita- 
tive insight  into  the  relationships  among  message  determinants  of  effec- 
tiveness in  a computer  simulation  model,  but  even  he  does  not  present  a 
symbolic  representation  of  effectiveness.  Although  Abelson  does  not 
develop  a desh-able  codification  for  effectiveness,  his  propositions  help 
clarify  the  direct  and  inverse  mathematical  variations.  For  example,  he 
makes  these  axiomatic  statements: 

Individual  i will  be  more  apt  to  accept  assert.i.ns  made  by  s (sender)  the  more 
favorable  t's  attitude  toward  « and  the  Higher  t’s  receptivity  to  s. 

An  assertion  is  especially  apt  to  be  accepted  by  i if  it  is  consistent  with  his 
predisposition  toward  that  assertion,  and  under  no  circumstances  will  be  accepted 
if  it  runs  counter  to  his  preib'iposilion. 

An  assertion  is  less  apt  to  be  accepted  by  i if  it  Is  inconsistent  with  his  position  on 
the  issue. 

When  i's  attitude  toward  s is  negative  aiw  his  receptivity  to  s is  very  low, 
assertions  made  by  a not  previously  cncoui.tcred  by  i and  not  consistent  with  his 
position  will  tend  to  promote  acceptance  by  i of  converse  assertions. 

The  direction  of  such  attitude  position  change  is  toward  s if  i’s  attitude  lowa'd  s 
was  initially  positive,  and  away  f»oms  if  i's  attitude  toward  s was  initially  negative; 
the  degree  of  such  change  is  a direct  function  of  the  difference  between  the 
positions  of  i and  .s  f6). 


‘Excerpts  from  “A  Model  of  Communication  Effectiveness.”  The  Journal  ofCnvimuvi- 
cation,  XX  (March  1970).  pp.  81-91.  Reprinted  with  the  permission  of  The  Journal  of 
Communication,  copyright  holder  and  the  courtesy  of  the  author. 
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In  transferring  the  dependent  and  independent  variables  into  information 
processing  language  Abelson  has  attempted  to  satisfy  four  desiderata: 

(1)  Influence  will  be  successful  (i.e.,  new  assertions  will  be  accepted)  under  a fairly 
wide  range  of  conditions,  particularly  when  the  iufluencee  has  a mild  p^ition  on 
the  issue  bm,  is  sufficiently  interests  to  have  exposed  himself  to  . . .stimuli. 

(2)  However,  there  are  definite  resistances  to  influence,  particularly  when  the 
influencee  has  a strong  position  on  the  issue  and,  or  a negative  attitude  toward  the 
c immunicator. 

(3)  If  resistances  are  very  strong,  there  may  be  a “boomerang  effect”  whereby  the 
influencee  accepts  new  assertions  oppwite  to  those  intended  and  a new  position 
farther  away  ftPm  that  of  the  communicator. 

(4)  However,  there  is  some  way  of  influencing  almost  everybody  to  some  degree  [6]. 

These  four  criteiia  and  the  49  axiomatic  statements  were  freely  consulted 
in  designing  the  theoretical  framework  of  the  proposed  model,  which 
mathematically  relates  the  variables  of  the  communication  process,  in- 
cluding the  amount  of  information,  the  sendei  and  receiver’s  places  in  the 
social-psythological  systeni  both  real  and  preceived,  and  the  effectiveness 
of  the  message,  in  a simple  straightforward  manner. 

The  communication  represented  in  the  model  is  restricted  to  a persua- 
sive message,  and  the  destination  of  the  message  must  be  an  in^vidual 
instead  of  a machine.  A horizontal  line,  designated  AB  and  composed  of 
many  sub-contiuuums,  is  used  to  signify  the  master  continuum  on  which 
every  person  finds  himself  in  relationship  to  all  other  people.  For  exam- 
ple, a sub-contiuuum  ai  bi  might  be  considered  as  the  limits  of  all  political 
positions  in  this  country  from  “far  left”  to  “far  right.”  Each  individual  can 
be  placed  somewhere  on  a,  bi  relative  to  all  others  in  the  population.  The 
political  spectrum  can  then  be  represented  like  this: 


typical 

liberal 


TYPICAL 

MODERATE 


TYPICAL  CON- 
SERVATIVE 


_L 


far 

left 


far 

right 


In  every  case,  a person’s  position  on  this  hypothetical  scale  is  determined 
by  his  socioeconomic  status,  group  memberships,  heredity,  and  all  the 
experiences  that  go  to  make  each  one  of  us  different.  If  an  individual’s 
position  relative  tc  others  can  be  placed  on  a hypothetical  scale  for 
politics,  it  can  he  placed  on  a hypothetical  scale  that  stands  for  degrees  of 
differences  froin  “far  left”  to  “far  right”  for  each  possible  existing  varia- 
tion affecting  our  relationshio  with  others.  The  summacion  of  all  these 
hypothetical  scales,  ear*h  W'eighted  according  to  its  importai.,e  in  influenc- 
ing the  real  position  of  the  receiver,  is  the  continuum  AB,  wl.Iui  caa  be 
stated  symbolically  as: 

AB  f,  ca;,  bi)  + fj  (a^,  ba)  "i-  . . . f^  (a,,,  b^). 

A prospective  receiver’s  position  on  th's  line  is  not  static,  because  the 
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individual  is  in  a constant  state  of  readjustment  of  his  position.  Many  of 
these  changes  are  so  minute  that  they  are  quite  immeasurable  with 
existing  methodology..  The  forces,  which  must  assume  a state  of  equilib- 
rium with  respect  to  the  AB  component,  determine  an  individual’s  loca- 
tion on  the  continuum  and  are  signified  by  Rj,  Rj,  R3,  ...  R„.  When  a 
state  of  imbalance  exists  the  receiver  will  readjust  his  position  until  the 
AB  component  reaches  required  equilibrium.  Generally  speaking,  this 
portion  of  the  model  is  in  agreement  with  the  tradition  of  the  “balance” 
theorists,  including  Heider  [7],  Newcomb  [8],  and  Festinger  [9]. 


The  sender’s  position  on  the  AB  continuum  is  at  a point  where  it  is 
preceived  by  the  receiver.  The  subject  of  the  message,  and  in  turn  the 
content  used  to  support  it,  may  be  two  of  the  strongest  influences  deter- 
mining the  social  and  psychological  distance,  as  perceived  by  Q.  Other 
variables,  including  the  speaker’s  introduction,  his  ethos,  personality, 
etc.,  influence  the  distance  between  the  real  position  of  the  receiver  and 
the  perceived  position  of  the  sender  significantly. 

In  addition  to  the  horizontal  component,  each  of  the  forces  has  a 
vertical  component  whose  total  CD  is  defined  as  Q’s  predispositions  on 
some  subject  Jk. 


A 


C 


D 


B 


As  a result  of  forces  Ri,  R2,  R3,  ...  R,,  there  %vill  be  predisjxssitions,  the 
CD  component,  either  in  the  positive  direction,  in  the  negative  direction, 
not  at  all,  or  in  both  directions.  In  reality  a CD  component  probably  will 
not  exist  for  each  ?nd  every  force,  since  the  CD  component  is  present 
only  when  the  force  Rj  affects  an  individual’s  predispositions  on  subject 
Jk-  For  example,  membership  in  a car  pool  may  have  absolutely  no  effect 
on  religious  predispositions,  and  yet,  this  same  membership  may  have 
great  effect  on  political  predispositions,  depending  on  the  topics  of  discus- 
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sion,  other  group  memberships,  and  a finite  number  of  other  variables. 

From  the  model  it  becomes  clear  that  predispositions  ai’e  completely 
independent  of  the  social  and  psychological  distance,  because  prior  at- 
titudes can  only  be  determined  by  the  real  position  of  the  receiver,  a 
resultant  of  the  R„  forces.  In  other  words,  predispositions  are  not  altered 
in  intensity  by  the  perceived  s-p  distance  from  the  sender.  Since  receiver 
Q cannot  move  in  the  CD  direction,  neither  are  the  predispositions 
toward  subject  Jn  of  opposite  signs  necessarily  equal.  Assume  that  two 
individuals  are  located  on  the  scale  AB  with  S the  sender  and  Q the 
receiver,  keeping  in  mind  that  the  position  of  S is  important  only  as 
perceived  by  Q.  Then,  assigning  the  letter  Y as  the  difference  on  the 
continuum  between  the  receiver  and  the  perceived  position  of  the  sender, 
the  formula  becomes: 

Y = Q - S. 

Also  let  us  assume  that  a message  of  magnitude  M is  sent  by  the  sender  S 
and  received  by  Q. 


This  message  is  either  reinforced  or  depreciated  by  the  resultant  of  the 
positive  and  negative  predispositions,  and  theiefore, 

X = M + P,  + Pj. 

Pi  and  are  the  magnitudes  of  the  positive  and  negative  predispositions. 

The  positive  direction  is  selected  as  being  in  the  direction  of  the 
intended  effect  as  preceived  by  the  sender.  For  example,  if  the  sender  is 
attempting  to  gain  votes  against  a proposed  ordinance,  the  direction 
remains  positive  so  long  as  that  is  the  direction  of  the  effect  intended  by 
the  sender.  Likewise,  negative  dispositions  refer  to  those  predispositions 
whose  force  is  in  the  direction  opposite  to  the  intended  effect  of  the 
message. 

Now,  with  the  relationships  among  message,  predispositions  and  the 
sender’s  perceived  location  on  the  continuum  defined,  it  is  easy  enough  to 
define  the  effectiveness  of  the  communication  M.  This  effectiveness  is  the 
ratio 

X 


Since  mathematically.  Tan  0 = (X/Y)  and  9 = Arctan  (X/Y),  the  degree 
of  effectiveness  of  a communication  is  defined  as  the  number  of  degrees  in 
the  angle  9,  and  the  angle  0 is  referred  to  as  the  Angrfe  of  Effect.  The  size 
of  the  angle  results  directly  from  combining  quantitatively  the  factors 
generally  accepted  as  influencing  the  effect  of  the  message. 
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The  model  can  best  be  represented  in  this  form; 


C 


WHERE 

AB  = continuum 

5 - sender 
Q = receiver 

6 = angle  of  effectiveness 

P]  = predisposition  m positive  direction 
= predisposition  in  negative  direction 
X = message  plus  predispositions 
Y = difference  in  S and  Q on  the  continuum 
CO  = vertical  coordinate 

NOT  SHOWN  ' 

Rn  “ forces  (see  text) 

M = message 

Jk  = subject  of  message 


From  the  model,  it  immediately  becomes  apparent  why  messages  di- 
rected to  other  cultures  often  have  little  effect.  In  such  cases,  the  differ- 
ence between  S and  Q on  the  scale  AB  approaches  or  may  even  reach 
infinity,  and  regardless  of  the  magnitude  of  the  message  M,  the  communi- 
cation cannot  be  effective,  since  $ approaches  0 as  Y approaches  infinity. 
What  happens  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  same  message  on  two  different 
receivers,  Qi  and  Qj?  If  Q,  is  locatea  close  to  the  sender  on  the  hypotheti- 
cal scale  AB,  and  Qj  is  located  far  away  from  the  sender,  the  same 
message  will  have  much  greater  effect  on  Q‘,  even  when  both  have  equal 
pretlispositions.  Being  dependent  on  the  magnitude  of  the  predisposi- 
tions, a message  will  often  have  a total  negative  rather  than  a positive 
effect.  Since 


X = M + Pj  + Pj, 

X will  take  a negative  sign  and  9 will  become  negative  when  the  mag- 
nitude of  P2  is  greater  than  M + Pj,  resulting  in  a “boomerang”  effect. 
With  an  inverse  relationship  between  social-psychological  distance  and 
the  negative  or  “boomerang”  effect,  the  size  of  the  angle  becomes  the 
number  of  degrees  in  the  complement  angle  (90"  - 9)  and  takes  a negative 
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If  the  message  has  an  effect  opposite  to  that  int<'aded  by  the  sender,  then 
the  greater  the  social  and  psychological  distance,  the  greater  will  be  the 
Angle  of  effect.  A message  is  incorporated  as  a force  Rn  from  the  sender’s 
beginrung  assertions;  therefore,  in  addition  to  its  attitude  changing 
strength,  the  message  has  a strong  influence  on  the  social-psychological 
distance.  With  the  receiver  in  constant  readjustment  of  his  position  and 
re-evaluation  of  the  s-p  distance  from  the  sender,  the  early  portions  of  a 
message  may  well  increase  this  distance  and  directly  reduce  its  overall 
effectiveness,  or  indeed  the  opposite  may  occur. 

The  introduction  of  this  model  raises  many  interesting  questions:  What 
units  of  measurement  must  be  used  if  the  proposed  formulae  are  to  be 
algebraically  manipulated?  Do  overt  and  covert  effect  ranges  cverlap?  At 
what  angle  does  the  effect  become  behavioral?  The  significance  of  the 
model  lies  in  its  apparent  usefulness  for  predicting  communication  effec- 
tiveness. Theorists  have  developed  many  valid  models,  but  the  concept  of 
a,n  Angle  ofEff.ct  is  new  to  com  nunication  theory.  Obviously  the  concept 
is  useful  in  reaching  a total  Th.eory  of  Communication  Effectiveness, 
which  can  only  come  after  additional  discussion. 

A model  that  attempts  to  relate  so  many  variables  in  a rigid,  mathemat- 
ical way  cannot  be  completely  free  of  weaknesses  and  errors;  therefore, 
criticisms  are  iustified  However,  with  an  “anchor  point”  established,  a 
more  refined  mathematical  model  can  now  evolve,  where  previously  the 
prospects  were  limited  at  best. 
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THE  MEASUREMENT  OF  SPEAKER  CREDIBILITY* 

By  R.  Barry  Fulton 

The  author  contends  that  the  credibility  dimensions  of  agreeableness,  conscientiousness, 

and  culture  are  positively  and  sign0cantly  related  to  an  independent  measure  of  ike, 
attractiveness  of  a public  speaker  who  is  judged  only  by  those  overt  cues  which  the  listener 
perceives  during  the  speecr  act. 

Trustworthiness  and  expertness,  the  two  factors  of  credibility 
suggested  in  1953  by  Hovland,  Janis,  end  Kelley,*  have  been  identified 
more  recently  in  factor  analytic  studies  reported  by  McCroskey*  and  by 
Bowers  ind  Phillips.®Nevertheless,  there  are  those  who  insist  that  this 
representation  of  credibility  doesn’t  capture  the  full  complexity  of  the 
phenomenon.  For  example,  in  a study  conducted  by  Schweitzer  and 
Ginsburg,  28  different  factors  emerged  in  the  rotated  factor  matrix  for 
the  low-credibility  condition,  accounting  for  74  percent  of  the  variance; 
un.ler  the  high-credibility  condition,  27  factors  accounted  for  only  60 
pc '’cent  of  the  variance.'*  Although  Schweitzer  and  Ginsburg  reasonably 
conclude  from  this  interpretation  of  their  data  that  the  factors  of 
trustworthiness  and  expertness  do  not  adequately  represent  the  com- 
plexity of  the  concept  “credibility,”  theii*  analysis  does  little  to  explicate 
the  underlying  relationship. 

Lying  between  the  reported  extremes  are  a number  of  factor  analytic 
studies  which  appear  to  systematically  represent  a greater  portion  of  the 
complexity  involved  in  a judgment  of  credibility.  Berio  and  Lemert  re- 
ported a factor  analysis  study  in  which  three  dimensions  were  found: 
trustworthiness,  competence,  and  dynamism^.  In  addition  to  these  three 
factors,  Whitehead  has  found  a fourth  major  factor;  objectivity.®  Norman 
and  bis  associates  have  identified  five  factors  in  a series  of  studies  which 
have  served  as  the  basis  for  the  research  reported  here.  These  five 
factors  along  v/ith  the  scale  items  used  in  their  measurement  are  com- 
pared in  Table  1 to  factors  found  in  two  of  the  other  studies  mentioned 
above. 

The  genesis  of  the  dimensions  which  emerge  from  any  factor  analytic 
study  is  not  an  unimportant  consideration  in  their  acceptance,  for  no 
factor  analysis  can  extract  factors  which  were  not  represented  in  the 
original  scale  items.  The  Norm.an  scale  items  had  their  origin  in  Allport 
and  Odbert’s  search  for  personality  traits  in  a standard  dictionary;  in  1936 
they  reported  finding  some  18,000  terms.  From  the  4,504  terms  which 

*Rxrerpts  from  “The  Measurement  of  Speaker  Credibilitv,”  TheJourrioloft.  ominunin- 
twn.  XX  [September  1970).  pp.  270-279  Reprinte<l  with  the  permissiion  of  The  Journal  of 
Communication,  ropyright  holder. 
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Allport  described  as  the  “real”  traits  of  personality,  Cattell  selected  171 
terms  to  represent  synonym  groups.  By  means  of  cluster  analysis,  Cattell 
further  reduced  this  number  of  36  bipolar  pairs  from  which  he  has  re- 
ported finding  12  stable  personality  factors.  Analyses  by  other  resear- 
chers have  revealed  as  few  as  five  recurrent  factors.^ 

Norman  used  four  scales  from  each  of  the  five  dimensions  in  a number 
of  studies  in  which  subjects  nominated  one-third  of  the  members  of  some 
peer  group  on  Pole  “A”  and  one-third  on  Pole  “B”  of  each  scale.  A 
varimax  rotation  of  a factor  analysis  of  the  data  revealed,  as 
hypothesized,  five  orthogonal  personaUty  factors.®  In  a later  study  by 
Passini  and  Norman,  the  same  five  factors  emerged  with  subjects  whose 
contact  was  limited  to  being  together  for  less  than  15  minutes  without 
opportunity  for  verbal  communications.®. 


Table  1 

A Companson  of  Hypothesized  Dimensions  of  Credibility 


BERLO-LE.MERT 

NORMAS 

McCROSKEY 

Trustworthiness 

Conscientiousness 

Chai'acter 

Just-unjust 

Responsible-undependable 

Kind-cruel 

Scrupulous-unscrupulous 

Honest-dishonest 

Admirable-contemptible 

Persevering-quiumg, 

Virtuous-sinful 

Honest-dishonest 

fickle 

Unselfish-selfish 

Fussy,  tidy-carelesB 

Friendly-unfriendly 
■ Nice-awful 

.Agreeableness 
Good-natured-imtable 
Not  jealous-iealous 
Mild-headstror.g 
Cooperative-negativistic 

Pleasant-unpleasant 

Competence 

Culture 

Authontativenr  »s 

Experienced-inexperienced 

Intel!ectual-unrefl.‘ctive, 

Qualified-unqualified 

Expert-ignor?nf 

nan-cv\ 

Expert-inexpert 

Trained-untrained 

Polisheil.  refineti-crude. 

Informed-uninformed 

Competent-..icoinpete.it 

boorish 

V'aluable-worthless 

Imaginai've-simple.  direct 

Intelligent-unintelligent 

.Artistically  sensitive- 
nrtistically  insensitive 

Reliable-unrehable 

Dynamism 

Extroversion 
Talkative-silent 
Frank,  opcn-secretive 

Aggre'^sive-meeh 

Adventurous-cautious 

Boid-timid 

Energetic-tired 

Sociable-reclusive 

Extroverted-introverted 

Emotional 

Stability 

Poised-nerx-ous,  tense 
Calm-anxious 
Composed -excitable 
Non-hypochondnacal- 
hypochondriacal 
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A follow-up  analysis  by  Norman  and  Goldberg  revealed  ihat,  even  with 
this  minimsil  contact  among  subjects,  there  was  some  degree  of  ratee 
relevance  in  the  choice  of  scale  items.  Their  explanation  for  this  relevance 
is  based  on  what  Cronbach  has  termed  an  “implicit  personality  theory’’: 

If,  for  exianple,  it  were  generally  held  within  the  implicit  personality  theories  of 
these  raters  that  persons  who  are  irresponsible  and  vridependaUe  are  also  care- 
less, unscrupulous,  fickle,  and  sUrvenly  and  if  the  shared  stereotype  of  the  person 
who  is  careless  and  slovenly  included  aspects  cf  dress  and  grooming,  then  a ratee 
who  gave  such  an  appearance  in  this  setting  was,  in  the  absence  of  more  spedfically 
relevant  information,  ^t  to  be  rated  as  possessing  all  traits  in  the  set."* 

If  the  five  factors  of  personality  reported  by  Norman  and  associates  are 
accepted,  it  follows  that  these  same  factors,  might  operate  as  underlying 
dimensions  of  credibility  during  the  speech  act;  this  proposition  is 
explored  in  this  article. 

EXPERIMENT  I 

Through  an  analysis  of  the  literature  on  intei-personal  attraction  an 
attempt  was  made  to  identify  those  credibility  cues  which  might  serve  as 
indicators  to  a respondent  of  some  set  of  underlying  credibility  dimen- 
sions.^^ The  suggested  pairing  follows: 

fhmfnnon 

Agreeableness 
Conscientiousness 
Culture 
Extroversion 
Emotional  stability 


CrrdxMitv  Cve 

Disposition,  Manner 
Dress,  Physical  bearing 
Language 

Body  type.  Delivery 
Delivery 


Method 
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IVo  speakers,  undergraouates  chosen  for  their  speaking  and  acting 
abiuties,  were  trained  to  represent  opposite  poles  of  the  five  dimensions 
by  speaking  and  behaving  in  such  a way  as  to  provide  for  their  listeners 
the  cues  suggested  above.  Each  of  246  undergraduate  subjects  heard  one 
of  the  two  speakers  deliver  (in  person)  an  eight-minute  persuasive  speech 
prepared  by  the  experimenter. 

TTie  abbreviated  scale  labels  for  the  20  items  used  in  the  Norman 
studies  were  used  as  labels  for  opposite  ends  of  20  semantic  differential- 
type  scales.  By  assigning  values  of  one  through  seven  for  each  of  the 
responses  by  subjects  and  summing  for  each  of  the  five  dimensions, 
responses  to  the  two  speakers  could  be  compared.  Subjects  also  re- 
sponded to  the  following  two  scales.  “!  feel  that  I would  probably  like  this 
person  very  much”  vs.  “I  feel  that  I would  probably  dislike  this  person 
very  much,"  and  “I  believe  that  I would  very  much  enjoy  working  with 
this  person  in  an  experiment”  vs.  “I  believe  that  I would  very  much 
dislike  working  with  this  person  in  an  experiment.”'*  These  poles  were 
placed  at  opposite  ends  of  semantic  differential-type  scales;  responses 
were  scored  by  assigning  values  of  one  through  seven  and  summing  as  a 
measure  of  attraction . 
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Results  and  Discussion 

For  each  of  the  dimensions  except  agreeableness,  the  two  groups  of 
subjects  differ  significantly  on  their  responses  to  the  two  speakers. 
Likewise,  the  speakers  were  judged  to  be  significantly  different  on  the 
measure  of  attraction.  The  results  are  summarized  in  Table  2. 


Table  2 

Mean  Ratings  of  Attraction  and  Five  Dimensions  of  Credibility 
for  Positive  (P)  and  Negative  (N)  Spe/ikers 


Condition 

-V 

Mean 

S D 

t 

Attraction 

P 

il9 

9.41 

2.37 

5.37* 

N 

127 

7.84 

2.21 

Agreeableness 

P 

119 

17.97 

3.05 

0.88 

N 

127 

17.65 

2.70 

Conaoientiousness 

P 

119 

20.41 

2.67 

11.93* 

N 

127 

15.91 

3.20 

Culture 

P 

119 

20.09 

3.06 

11.84* 

N 

127 

14.76 

3.92 

Extroversion 

P 

119 

18  39 

3.35 

5.19* 

N 

127 

15.92 

4.07 

Emotional  Stability 

P 

119 

21.19 

3.29 

7 15* 

N 

127 

17.87 

3.33 

*p<.01,  one-tailed  t test, 

A multiple  correlation  analysis  was  conducted  using  attraction  as  the 
dependent  variable  and  five  credibility  dimensions  as  independent  vari- 
ables. The  following  relationship  was  found  to  be  significant  at  the  .01 
level  (F  = 4.48,  df  = 3/242)  with  a multiple  correlation  coefficient  of  .65. 
Attraction  = .29  Agreeableness  + .10  Conscientiousness 
+ .20  Culture  - 1.68 

A second  multiple  correlation  program  was  run  in  w’hich  the  five  dimen- 
sions of  credibility,  their  inverse,  their  natural  logs,  and  all  pairwise 
multiples  were  used  as  independent  variables.  The  following  relationship 
was  also  significant  at  the  .01  level  (F  = 5.46,  df  =•  2/243);  once  again,  the 
multiple  correlation  coefficient  was  .65. 

Attraction  = .01  Agreeableness  (Culture  -f 
Vi  Conscieniiousness)  + S.46 

As  both  of  the  equations  account  for  the  same  amount  of  variance,  the 
choice  between  them  is  rather  arbitrary.  While  the  first  is  simpler  be- 
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cause  it  expresses  a linear  relationship,  the  later  is  more  interesting 
simply  because  agreeableness  appears  as  a multiplier  of  the  two  factors 
most  often  cited  in  the  literature  on  credibility:  competence  and  trustwor- 
thiness ( or,  as  here  labeled,  culture  and  conscientiousness). 

It  is  shown  in  this  analysis  that  three  of  the  five  credibility  dimensions 
are  positively  and  significantly  related  to  an  independent  measure  of  the 
attractiveness  of  a public  speaker  who  is  judged  only  by  those  overt  cues 
which  the  listener  perceives  during  the  speech  act.  One’s  assessment  of 
interpersonal  attraction  will  change  as  more  information  becomes  availa- 
ble; this  information  will  >n  turn  intereact  with  existing  judgments  to 
modify  or  reinforce  the  evaluation  of  agreeableness,  conscientiousness, 
and  culture.  Since  those  additional  variables  which  contribute  to  attrac- 
tion (e.g.,  shared  attitudes,  propinquity)  may  be  assumed  to  have  been 
constant  among  groups  in  the  experimental  study,  the  dependent  vari- 
able in  the  equations  above  is  more  properly  identified  as  credibility,  a 
subset  of  attraction.  The  following  study  is  an  attempt  to  substamate  the 
validity  of  this  relationship. 

EXPERIMENT  II 

Using  the  findings  of  the  previous  analysis,  a second  study  was  di- 
rected at  examining  the  credibility  of  the  seven  leading  Presidential 
candidates  (November  1967)  in  terms  of  the  three  dimensions  which  were 
found  to  be  significantly  related  to  attraction. 

Method 

As  the  study  described  here  was  used  to  illustrate  and  partially  vali- 
date the  means  of  measurement  described  above  rather  than  to  provide  a 
comprehensive  assessment  of  the  credibility  of  the  various  candidates,  no 
effort  was  made  to  select  a sample  of  some  voting  population.  Instead, 
126  undergraduates  at  the  University  of  Illinois  were  asked  to  judge  one 
of  the  seven  men  on  the  12  scales  which  represent  the  three  dimensions 
which  were  being  studied.  In  addition,  each  subject  was  asked  to  rank  the 
seven  candidates  in  order  of  his  preference  for  President  in  1968.  The 
sample  included  59  Republicans,  42  Democrats,  and  25  who  were  Inde- 
pendents or  expressed  no  political  preference.  In  order  to  balance  the 
analysis,  the  responses  of  17  Republican  subjects  were  randomly  dis- 
carded; there  remained  an  equal  number  of  Republicans  and  Democrats 
in  the  sample.  Responses  were  made  between  November  13-21,  1%7. 

Results  and  Discussion 

The  mean  ratings  for  the  seven  candidates  on  each  of  the  three  dimen- 
sions of  credibility  are  represented  graphically  in  Figure  1;  each  of  the 
dimension  evaluations  has  been  normalized  to  fall  within  a range  of  -3  to 
+3.  (The  numbers  in  Figure  1 designate  the  various  candidates  by  rank 
order  of  credibility,  represented  above  in  Table  3). 
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For  each  of  the  candidates,  the  mean  ratings  on  each  of  the  dimensions 
were  used  in  the  following  equation  to  arrive  at  a quantitative  measure  of 
credibility: 


Credibility  = .01  Agreeableness  (Culture  + 
Vi.  Conscientiousness)  + 3.5 


The  scores  for  the  seven  candidates  appear  in  rank  order  in  Table  3. 
Conscientiousness 
7 


The  Positions  of  Seve?i  Presidential  Candidates  on  Three  Dimensions  of  Credibility 


Table  3 


C'^edibility  Scores  Calculated  by  Multiple  Regression  Equation 


Kv.k 

CvulidKie 

Score 

1 

Percy 

10.16 

2 

Reagan 

8.94 

3 

Kenneily 

8.72 

4 

Rockefeller 

8.61 

5 

Romney 

838 

6 

Nixon 

8.23 

7 

Johnson 

7.22 

A comparison  of  the  rank  orders  of  the  credibility  scores  and  the 
Presidential  preference  scores  revealed  a significant  (p<.05)  Spearman 
correlation  of  .38.  Although  this  empirical  relation  may  partially  validate 
the-  methodology,  more  convincing  is  a subjective  examination  of  Table  3 
and  Figure  1.  The  reader  will  probably  find  the  results  intuitively  reasona- 
ble for  a November  1967  sample  of  midwestem  undergraduates.  Because 
of  the  insufficiency  of  the  sample  in  regard  to  actual  voters,  a systematic 
comparison  of  these  findings  with  nationwide  popularity  polls  could  contri- 
bute little  to  the  argument  being  made  here. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

Five  personality  fectors  were  suggested  as  underlying  dimensions  of 
credibility.  Three  of  these  dimensions  were  found  to  be  significantly 
related  to  attraction  in  an  experimental  study  in  which  two  speakers  had 
been  trained  to  represent  the  opposite  poles  of  the  five  hypothesized 
dimensions.  The  resulting  relationship,  expressed  as  a nonlinear  regres- 
sion equation,  was  used  to  assess  tl»e  credibility  of  the  seven  leading 
Presidential  candidates  among  a sample  of  University  of  Illinois  under- 
graduates in  November,  1967.  The  analysis  was  not  meant  to  represent  a 
particular  voter  group,  but  instead  to  illustrate  and  partially  validate  the 
three  dimensions — agreeableness,  conscientiousness,  and  culhire — and 
their  relationship  to  credibility.  While  it  seems  reasonable  to  suggest  that 
the  same  three  dimensions  may  be  applicable  to  the  study  of  credibility 
and  interpersonal  attraction  within  a given  culture,  it  seems  just  as 
reasonable  that  the  relationship  among  these  dimensions  may  differ  sig- 
nificantly among  different  subcultures.  Nevertheless,  a framework  is 
suggested  here  for  the  study  of  credibility  and  interpersonal  attraction 
which  could  serve  as  a basis  for  theoretical  description  and  further  empir- 
ical study. 

That  the  dimension  oi  agreeablenest,  is  significantly  related  to  credibil- 
ity seems  to  be  of  some  significance  in  a field  of  study  which  has  essen- 
tially ignored  this  nonrational  dimension.  Indeed,  without  this  dimension 
it  becomes  impossible  to  explain  the  charismatic  appeal  of  some  speakers. 
In  .summary,  the  isolation  here  of  three  dimensions  of  credibility  provides 
empirical  support  for  the  three  constituents  of  ethos  suggested  by  Aristo- 
tle; “A«  for  the  speakers  themselves,  the  sources  of  our  trust  in  them  are 
there,  for  apart  from  the  arguments  there  are  three  things  that  gain  our 
belief,  namely,  intelligence,  character,  and  good  will.”'^ 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


MEDIA,  METHODS,  AND  TECHNIQUES 


INTRODUCTION 

After  policy  objectives  and  operational  goals  have  been  established  (see 
Chapter  VI)  and  at  least  part  of  the  intelligence  requirements  have  been 
met  (see  Chapter  VII),  difficult  decisions  about  media,  methods,  and 
techniques  need  to  be  made.  These  decisions  must  in  large  part  focus  on 
at  least  three  areas  of  concern:  (D  the  selection  of  the  audience;  (2) 
message  composition — that  is,  the  preparation,  development,  and  pro- 
duction of  the  message;  and  (3)  the  channels  of  communication. 

Operationally,  to  achieve  a predetermined  purpose,  the  communicator 
selects  a target  toward  which  to  direct  the  message.  He  develops  a theme 
and  writes  a message.  He  then  decides  on  one  or  more  appropriate 
channels  through  which  to  deliver  the  message,  adapting  the  channels 
and  selecting  the  time  of  delivery  according  to  the  particular  characteris- 
tics of  the  target.  Because  there  are  no  predetermined  intellectual  for- 
:nulas  in  the  preparation  and  delivery  of  a PSYOP  message  or  appeal,  all 
of  these  areas  of  concern  must  be  carefully  considered  in  each  situation 
faced  by  the  planner.  Decisions  should  be  supported  by  previous  experi- 
ence, but  the  last  two  decades  have  shown  clearly  that  a message  or 
appeal  thc.t  was  highly  effective  with  one  target  group  may  not  work  as 
well  with  another.  An  effective  message  or  appeal  communicated  by  radio 
may  be  totally  ineffective  when  communicated  by  other  means.  A mes- 
sage or  appeal  may  be  more  effective  with  a certain  target  group  when 
delivered  to  coincide  with  a religious  or  political  event,  oi  at  a certain 
time  of  day  or  year.  When  few  ordinaiy  channels  seem  appropriate,  the 
innovative  PSYOP  planner  may  fall  back  on  improvised  programs  or 
devices,  some  of  which  are  risky,  but  may,  under  the  right  circumstances, 
prove  effective. 

Audience  Selection 

Broadly  speaking,  psychological  operations  is  an  attempt  to  influence 
opinions,  attitudes,  emotions,  and  behavior;  and  in  very  simple  terms,  the 
target  or  audience  is  the  individual  or  group  of  individuals  whose  attitudes 
or  actions  the  psyoperator  wishes  to  influence. 

The  target  of  psychological  operations  may  encompass  an  entire  soci- 
ety, or  it  may  be  made  up  of  a very  small  and  select  group  of  individuals. 
As  part  of  the  total  process  of  planning  a PSYOP  campaign,  the  com- 
municator first  decides  on  what  changes  need  to  be  produced  to  ac- 
complish the  objectives  of  the  campaign.  Then  he  decides  which  audience 
in  the  larger  population  should  be  reached  and  influenced  to  produce  such 
change,  and  whether  to  appeal  directly  to  the  target  group  or  through 
existing  channels  such  as  prestigious  persons  or  key  communicators. 


Because  the  audience  is  the  key  to  the  desired  change,  it  becomes  quite 
evident  that  target  selection  based  on  a sound  understanding  of  how 
individuals  within  the  target  group  think  and  behave  under  certain  condi- 
tions is  a critical  aspect  of  PSYOP. 

Certain  factors  in  communication  related  to  the  psychological  and  phys- 
ical set  of  the  populatio  i positively  or  negatively  predispose  the  receptiv- 
ity of  target  groups  to  specific  kinds  of  messages.  For  example,  reference 
groups  play  a particularly  important  role  in  establishing  the  delivery 
circumstances  of  a PSYOP  campaign.  Membership  in  a group  requires 
some  commitment  on  the  part  of  the  menfners,  and  the  success  of  a 
psyoperator  in  drawing  an  imlividual  aivay  from  his  group  will  depend 
heavily  on  the  kinds  of  pressures  exerted  by  the  group  on  its  individual 
members.  Commitment  may  be  lessened  by  environmental  conditions.  In 
this  connection,  we  have  learned  from  post-World  War  II  experience  that 
the  drudgery  of  jungle  warfare  in  an  intolerable  conflict  situation,  where 
the  health  and  well-being  of  individuals  are  threatened,  may  render  them 
malleable  to  outside  inducements  to  give  up,  no  matter  how  highly  com- 
mitted they  were  previously. 

Timing  is  also  an  important  consideration  in  the  planning  of  psychologi- 
cal operations.  Time  of  day,  time  of  year — along  with  the  physical  and 
social  setting — all  contribute  in  some  way  to  the  receptivity  of  the  target 
group  and  thus  to  the  success  or  failure  of  the  campaign. 

A proper  balancing  of  these  and  other  factors  will  depend  in  large  part 
on  the  psyoperator’s  knowledge  of  the  target  population.  He  is  not  only 
responsible  for  determining  which  group  to  direct  the  message  or  appeal 
to,  but  also  the  most  propitious  time  for  doing  so. 

Message  Composition 

When  planning  a PSYOP  campaign,  a message  must  be  designed  to 
stimulate  the  desired  change  in  attitudes,  opinion,  or  behavior.  Depend- 
ing on  which  channel  is  selected,  the  message  will  be  composed  of  spoken 
or  printed  words,  pictures,  sounds,  or  acts,  or  a combination  of  these  and 
perhaps  other  devices  used  in  PSYOP. 

Whatever  the  techniques  used,  however,  the  message  or  appeal  must 
perform  three  tasks;  it  must  find,  attract  the  attention  of,  and  be  received 
by,  the  ''elected  target  population;  it  must  be  simple  enough  so  that  its 
meaning  is  understood  by  the  target  population;  and  it  must  provide 
enough  stimulus  to  get  the  target  population  thinking  or  behaving  in  the 
preplanned  direction. 

To  achieve  ail  of  this,  the  PSYOP  planner  must  give  attention  to  some 
important  factors.  Care  should  be  taken  with  language,  where  a minor 
blunder  may  destroy  a well-planned  campaign.  The  planner  must  pay 
attention  to  content  so  that  the  message  is  culturally  acceptabl ;,  geared 
to  the  needs  of  the  reader,  balanced  in  logic  and  emotion,  mainly  positive 
in  approach,  and  consistent  with  past  and  future  communications.  He 
must  attend  to  style,  presentc.tion,  and  tone  so  that  the  message  will  gain 
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the  respect  of  the  target  audience  and  the  planner  will  gain  credibility  as 
a source  of  information.  And  finally,  the  PSYOP  planner  must  have  some 
method  of  pretesting  his  messages  so  that  he  can  determine  in  a'Wance 
what  effect  they  will  have  on  the  target  population.  He  can  do  this 
through  area  experts,  surveys  of  persons  similar  to  the  target  population, 
or  use  of  enemy  sources  such  as  defectors  and  POWs. 

Exploitation  of  Channels  of  Communication 

At  the  same  time,  the  psyoperator  must  select  the  means  through 
which  his  message  or  appeal  wall  he  conveyed  to  the  target  group. 
Essentially,  he  must  adapt  the  med'a  to  the  audience  (targeting).  Be- 
cause the  target  group  is  the  key  to  the  desired  change,  the  media  should 
be  selected  to  suit  the  target  group.  Two  primary  factors  limit  the  range 
of  media  choice:  the  ability  of  the  target  group  to  receive  and  understand 
the  message  and  the  availability  of  facilities.  In  this  sense  media  choice  is 
situationally  influenced.  The  ingenuity  of  the  PSYOP  planner  in  devising 
unorthodox  methods  for  unusual  circumstances  may  reduce  the  external 
controls  on  media  selection,  however. 

Co  nmunication  channels  may  be  directed  toward  targets  vaiying  in 
size  from  an  individual  to  large  groups.  Moreover,  they  may  allow  simul- 
taneous emission  and  reception  of  the  message,  or  its  transmission  may 
be  delayed.  Further,  channels  of  communication  may  concentrate  on  any 
of  the  senses — sight,  hearing,  touch,  taste — although  the  choice-is  usually 
between  printed  and  audio  visual  channels. 

The  choice  among  the  various  channels  available  is  often  determined 
actually  by  the  nature  of  the  situation.  Formerly,  radio  was  less  useful 
than  leaflets  in  tactical  PSYOP.  However,  techno'ogic'.',  innovation  has 
made  radio-based  appeals  highly  useful  in  some  tactical  situations  in 
Vietnam.  (See  “Earlyword”  in  this  chapter  and  Colburn  B.  Lovett,  “Ef- 
fective Combat  PSYOP  in  the  Delta,”  Chapter  VI  of  this  casebook.) 
Face-to-face  FSYOP  is  conducive  to  the  transference  of  ideological  motiva- 
tion by  revolutionary  groups. 

Unorthodox  Techniques 

Very  often  the  PSYOP  planner  is  faced  with  unusual  circumstances 
w'here  traditional  or  ordinary  PSYOP  methods  and  techniques  do  not 
seem  to  be  appropriate  or  where  innovative  approaches  will  have  a 
particularly  high  pay-off.  In  situations  like  this,  the  planner  must  depend 
on  his  own  ingenuity  to  improvise  and  develop  w’hat  may  be  considered  as 
gimmicky  ways  of  reaching  the  target  group.  These  devices  may  be  either 
verbal  or  nonverbal  forms  of  communicating.  Tne  use  of  gossip  and  nimor 
and  “black”  propaganda  are  illustrations  of  the  verbal  type;  symbolic  acts, 
especially  fear -arousal  acts  such  as  terrorism  and  saturation  bombing,  are 
of  the  nonverbal  type.  In  any  case,  their  purpose  is  to  arouse  an  emotional 
state  or  a series  of  memories,  which,  when  touched  off,  will  elicit  the 
desired  change  in  attitude  and  behavior. 
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Some  01  these  techniques  have  been  used  successfully;  others  have  led 
to  negative  results.  Controlled  gossip,  for  example,  is  one  of  the  methods 
that  has  been  used  successfully  under  the  right  conditions.  Threats  and 
terrorism,'  or  any  other  ki^ds  of  fear-inducing  acts,  although  used  suc- 
cessfully in  some  situations,  are  potentially  dangerous  and  susceptible  to 
boomerang  effects , They  have  been  shown  to  be  of  little  long  term  value 
in  changing  opinion. 

NOTES 

‘ See  Thomas  Perr>  Thornto'i,  “Terror  As  a Weapon  of  Political  Agitation,"  in  Chapter  VI 
of  this  casebook. 


AL-'  lENCE  SELECTION 

The  essays  in  this  section  emphasize  the  need  for  a proper  understand- 
ing and  selection  of  target  groups  in  PSYOP  campaigns.  The  lead  essay, 
“Groups  and  Attitude  Change,”  explains  how  groups  exert  pressures  o; 
members  in  a way  that  tends  to  generate  resistance  against  persuasive 
messages  and  appeals  originating  from  outside  the  group.  “Prestigious 
Persons  and  Key  Communicators”  characterizes  the  influential  persons  in 
a society  who  function  as  information  “gatekeepers”  and  opinion  leaders 
with  respect  to  ihe  flow  of  information.  “Reindoctrination  Centers” 
suggests  that  in  some  situations  the  selection  of  a smaller,  more 
homogenous  group  is  required  for  effective  persuasion.  In  spite  of  the 
effort  that  .nay  go  into  selecting  a discrete  target  g^’oup  for  a specifically 
tailored  propaganda  message,  other  groups  not  intended  to  be  part  of  the 
target  may  also  receive  the  message.  Such  groups  and  the  problems 
related  to  them  are  discussed  in  “The  Unintended  Audience.”  Considera- 
tion of  the  ervironmentai  conditions  affecting  the  receptivity  of  target 
groups  to  PSYOP  messages  ard  appeals  is  the  focus  of  “The  Decision  to 
Defect.” 

GROUPS  AND  ATTITUDE  CHANGE* 

By  Richarp  H.  Orth 

This  ess^i)  explores  the  effects  that^rm^s  hare  on  ihe  perpetuation  of  people's  attitudes  and 
on  their  resistance  to  attitude  ch^^nge.  This  purpose  should  be  coiistaered  within  the  context 
of  the  basic  pnnaples  of  the  formation  of  norms  and  group  needs 

ThU  essay  explores  the  effects  that  groups  have  on  the  perpetuation  of 
people's  attitudes  and  on  their  resistance  to  attitude  change.  This  pur- 
pose should  be  considered  within  the  context  of  the  basic  principles  of  the 
formation  of  norms  and  needs  of  the  group. 

A person’s  reference  group  **  provides  his  social  identity.  When  he 

’Original  essay  by  Richarvi  H.  Orth. 

“Reference  group  is  a group  serving  an  'ndividuai  as  his  frame  of  reference  for  self- 
evsUiatior,  and  attitude  formation  (cf.  Robert  K.  Merton,  Social  Theory  and  Social  Struc- 
ture [W'W  York:  The  Free  Pr>ss  of  Glencoe.  19571). 


asks  “Who  am  I?”  or  when  he  is  asked  “Who  are  you?”,  most  oft^'^tj, 
answer  will  be  in  terms  of  his  reference  group.  Thus,  overseas 
reply  “T  am  an  American,”  when  this  reference  group  is  the  most 
that  is,  the  one  that  is  most  obviously  called  upon  in  the  situation. 
just  as  likely  to  reply  “I  am  a soldier,”  if  the  military  is  his  most 
reference  group  in  the  context  of  the  question.  Simply  stated  thef’-tj) 
reference  groups  provide  social  identification  for  the  member^ 
though  the  particular  group  that  serves  as  the  person’s  reference 
depending  on  which  one  Ls  most  salient  at  the  moment. 

GROUP  ACHIEVEMENT 

A group  often  helps  to  achieve  some  goal.  The  individual  ^ 

member  of  the  group  (sharing  the  goals  of  the  group)  thus  benefit^ 
the  achievement  orientation  of  the  group.  For  example,  a labor 
serves  its  members  in  gaining  economic  goals.  To  the  extent  th^^ 
individual  member  ties  his  goals  to  the  achievement  of  the  group,  ^ 
reminded  of  his  group  membership  when  these  goals  are  the  part 
communication  directed  at  him. 

GROUP  COHESIVENESS 

Another  principle  of  gi'oups  and  group  membership  involves  th^ 
siveness  of  the  group:  the  more  cohesive  the  group,  the  more  powe^'H),^^ 
over  its  members.  There  are  many  sources  of  cohesiveness.  For 
a group  may  be  cohesive  due  to:  (1)  personal  attraction  among  it^ 
bers,  (2)  effective  performance  in  a task,  or  (3)  prestige  accyd^i) 
individuals  by  the  fact  of  membership.  In  any  of  these  cases,  the 
provides  satisfaction  for  its  membership.  Because  it  provides  satisf^^lij,^, 
the  group  takes  on  the  values  of  the  members.  The  members, 
really  conforming  to  their  own  values  as  embodied  by  the  gi'oup. 

There  is  some  variation  in  the  degree  to  which  individual 
adhere  to  the  values  of  the  group.  The  member  who  is  confident  Of 
place  within  the  group  does  not  feel  as  much  pressure  to  conform  ^ 
who  is  not  confident  of  his  place.  In  otlier  words,  in  order  to 
benefit  from  the  activities  of  the  group,  those  individuals  who  -^t 

ti.eir  group  position  is  tenuous  strive  to  solidify  their  positions  by 
ing  firmly  to  group  norms. 

Moreover,  when  attraction  within  a group  is  strong,  a favorable 
it  ion  toward  other  members  of  the  group  develops.  Consequently, 
bers  of  the  group  will  show  more  trust  and  attribute  more  credibi^Hj, 
eacli  other  as  sources  of  information  than  they  will  to  individual^ 
outside  the  group.  In  the  process  of  changing  attitudes  or  opinio^jS, 
means  that  communicators  from  inside  the  group  will  be  more  *it> 

influencing  that  change  than  communicators  from  outside  the  groi^k 
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SOCIAL  IDENTIFICATI  iND  PERSUASION 

What  does  the  fact  th-  eferenee  groups  provide  social  identification 
mean  to  the  process  of  changing  attitudes?  Clearly,  a person’s  attitudes 
are  in  large  part  determined  by  his  self-perceptions.  He  must  act  and  feel 
in  accordance  with  what  he  thinks  he  is.  For  example,  if  a man  perceives 
himself  to  be  a soldier,  he  acts  and  feels  as  a soldier,  not  as  a civilian.  We 
have  often  seen  how  a soldier  out  of  uniform  may  temporarily  act  some- 
what differently,  but  when  he  is  reminded  of  his  reference  group,  he  will 
quickly  revert  to  the  behavior  expected  of  him.  This  consideration  is  most 
important  in  attempting  to  change  the  attitudes  of  an  individual  to  a point 
where  they  are  in  opposition  to  those  sanctioned  by  his  reference  group. 
One  factor  that  clearly  enters  the  picture  here  is  the  salience  of  the  group. 
As  the  situation  above  illustrates,  when  the  salience  of  the  group  is  low, 
its  effects  on  the  indi'ddual  are  also  low.  Assuming  an  individual  can  be 
made  to  forget  that  the  military  is  his  reference  group,  his  attitudes 
formed  as  a result  of  membership  in  that  group  will  be  much  more 
vulnerable  to  change  than  they  would  otherwise.  However,  manipulating 
the  salience  of  the  individual’s  group  is  difficult  at  best,  and  hence  the 
PofOP  planner  must  usually  work  vvithin  the  existing  ft^mework  of 
group  salience. 

For  example,  a labor  union  often  serves  as  an  individual’s  reference 
group.  His  attitudes  toward  management  in  industry  are  guided  by  the 
union.  In  order  for  that  individual’s  attitudes  toward  management  to 
change,  the  union’s  power  over  him  must  decline  or  the  union  must  cease 
to  be  his  reference  group.  If  he  meets  socially  ^^ith  people  from  manage- 
ment, he  may  be  more  likely  to  express  favorable  attitudes  toward 
management.  Indeed,  the  farther  removed  from  reminders  of  his  union 
membership,  the  more  amenable  he  will  be  to  attitudes  contrary  to  those 
supported  by  the  union.  However,  when  a reminder  of  his  union  appears, 
it  may  bring  about  a multitude  of  other  behaviors  congruent  with  his 
reference  group.  He  may  suddenly  begin  to  recall  arguments  against 
management  that  have  been  provided  him  by  the  union  and  may  begin  to 
use  them  to  counter  any  management  arguments  in  support  of  changing 
attitudes. 

DEFENSE  MECHANISIvIS 

In  addition  to  providing  identity  for  its  members,  the  group  also  pro- 
vides defense  mechanisms  that  aid  in  the  perpetuation  of  group-centered 
attitudes.  One  such  mechanism  is  the  counterargument  which  in  effect 
provides  alternatives  to  the  content  of  appeals  persuading  members  to 
take  on  attitudes  different  from  those  in  support  of  the  group.  If  an 
individual  is  made  aware  of  the  fact  that  he  is  a member  of  a labor  union, 
he  begins  to  recall  arguments  in  support  of  that  role,  using  them  to 
counter  anti-union  statements.  These  arguments  often  do  not  occur  to 
him  in  the  presence  of  other  union  members,  or  when  his  identity  as  a 
member  of  this  group  is  not  salient  to  him. 


FORCED  MEMBERSHIP  AND  PERSUASION 

It  should  not  be  assumed  from  the  foregoing  that  the  easiest  way  to 
influence  as  individual  is  to  try  to  cut  him  off  from  the  other  members  of 
his  group.  As  mentioned  previously,  an  individual  whose  membership  in 
the  group  is  threatened  usually  adheres  more  strongly  to  the  values  of 
that  group  than  members  who  feel  their  group  position  secure.  Indeed, 
members  of  the  group  who  operate  on  its  periphery,  if  they  value  their 
membership  in  that  group,  are  usually  most  adamant  about  adhering  to 
group  values.  Furthermore,  persuasion  that  runs  counter  to  group  values 
may  be  resisted  even  if  membership  in  the  group  is  compulsory  rather 
than  voluntary.  For  instance,  an  inchvidual  may  be  a member  of  a group 
because  the  group  holds  a threat  over  the  individual.  That  does  not  mean 
that  the  individual  enjoys  membership,  but  he  may  be  nonetheless  com- 
mitted to  remain  a member  of  the  group.  Ordinarily,  the  less  an  indi- 
vidual is  committed — for  whatever  reasons — to  remaining  in  the  group, 
the  more  susceptible  he  is  to  persuasion  that  is  counter  to  group- 
supported  attitudes.  If  he  is  comnutted  to  the  group  either  for  personal 
gratiflcation  or  because  the  group  holds  a threat  over  him,  then  he  will  be 
highly  resistant  to  persuasion  that  is  counter  to  the  group’s  attitude. 

In  an  insurgency  envfronment,  this  is  clearly  a problem  for  the 
psyoperator.  He  fully  understands  that  a local  population  not  supportive 
of  an  insurgent  group  in  the  area  should  be  fav‘'’'ably  disposed  toward 
anti-insurgent  propaganda.  However,  so  long  as  the  insurgents  have 
control  over  or  are  active  in  an  ai  ea,  the  local  population  may  be  coerced 
into  some  level  of  commitment  and  resist  persuasion  from  the  outside.  In 
such  a situation,  it  must  be  demonstrated  to  the  local  population  that  the 
insurgents  do  not  have  the  capability  to  enforce  commitment  to  their  side 
before  any  successful  PSYOP  campaign  can  be  launched.  Again,  this 
applies  to  individuals  who  are  not  attracted  to  the  insurgent  group 

In  an  environment  where  group  pressures  must  be  overcome,  what 
hope  does  a psyoperator  have  of  reaching  individuals  with  his  persuasion? 
First  of  all,  he  must  know  at  whom  to  aim  his  campaigns.  Often,  there  is  a 
temptation  to  aim  campaigns  at  individuals  who  are  not  in  the  core  of  the 
target  group.  Nothing  could  be  more  erroneous.  Any  argument  that  goes 
counter  to  the  attitudes  of  a group  should  be  aimed  primarily  at  those 
individuals  who  are  certain  of  their  position.  These  persons  operate  with 
much  more  freedom  than  do  peripheral  members.  They  are  much  more 
innovative  and  likely  to  adopt  new  ideas.  Moreover,  they  spread  the  more 
positive  new  ideas  to  other  members  of  the  group,  and,  by  means  of  their 
central  position  within  the  group,  they  exercise  a great  deal  of  persua- 
siveness. 

CULTURAL  TRUISMS  AND  PERSUASION 

Another  factor  mentioned  above  that  must  be  kept  in  mind  is  that 
reemergence  of  the  awareness  of  group  membership  will  often  bring  with 
it  recollection  of  group-supported  arguments.  These  ailments  can  be 
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used  to  counter  attempts  at  persuasion.  However,  there  are  some  at- 
titudes so  universally  held  in  a group  that  they  are  never  threatened. 
Consequently,  no  arguments  relating  to  them  are  ever  presented.  These 
are  known  as  “cultural  truisms.”  An  example  in  American  culture  is  the 
value  of  brushing  teeth.  Since  no  argument  is  ever  brought  up  against 
brushing  teeth,  no  counters  to  such  an  argument  are  readily  available.  If 
the  psy operator  can  locate  such  universally  held  attitudes,  he  may  find  a 
fertile  area  for  persuasion  campaigns.  In  this  case,  the  saliency  of  the 
group  to  the  individual  would  not  matter. 


SUMMARY 

Several  problems  that  membership  in  a group  poses  for  effective  per- 
suasion have  been  discussed  without  entering  into  detail  concerning  the 
effects  different  kinds  of  groups  may  have  on  individual  members  (that  is, 
potential  differences  between  reference  groups  and  membership  groups, 
or  between  primary  groups  and  secondary  groups).  It  is  enough  for  the 
psyoperator  to  be  aware  of  the  presence  of  group  pressures  on  individuals 
to  conform  to  the  norn»s,  values,  and  attitudes  of  the  groups,  and  the 
effect  this  might  have  on  PSYOP  campaigns.  Some  sources  of  group 
pressures  were  mentioned  in  the  hope  that  the  psyoperator  will  use  these 
to  his  benefit.  However,  many  of  these  forces  are  interrelated  and  should 
be  considered  in  terms  of  their  potential  consequences  for  each  other.  In 
the  final  analysis,  it  is  not  that  communication  will  necessarily  be  ineffec- 
tive in  the  face  of  group  pressures.  These  pressures  only-  require  more 
work  to  overcome,  and  they  limit  the  areas  in  which  any  effect  can  be 
expected. 


PRESTIGIOUS  PERSONS  AND  KEY  COMMUNICATORS* 

By  Richard  H.  Orth 

The  prestiffious  persons  and  key  communicatore  tvho  are  most  likely  to  be  perceioed  as 
trustworthy  and  credible  communicants  in  their  own  social  grouping  are  important  in 
persuasion  and  may  at  times  be  crucial.  They  are  central  figures  who  have  a large  voice  in 
determining  the  direction  of  future  attitude  trends. 


PRESTIGIOUS  PERSONS 

The  basis  of  difference  between  the  prestigious  person  and  the  popula- 
tion on  the  whole  is  demographic,  that  is,  the  former  tends,  generally,  to 
be  richer,  older,  and  better  educated.  To  locate  the  prestigious  person,  a 
single  classification  is  not  sufficient.  For  example,  although  prestige  is 
often  associated  with  being  a male,  this  does  not  mean  that  in  certain 
cultures  only  males  have  prestige,  nor  does  it  mean  that  in  all  cultures 

‘Original  essay  oy  Richard  H.  Orth. 
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the  prestigious  persons  are  males,  lliere  societies  in  which  a woman  may 
have  high  prestige  as  monarch  or  prime  minister. 

Another  reason  for  not  classifying  persons  as  prestigious  on  the  basis  of 
one  factor  alone  is  the  prestige  enjoyed  by  the  clergy  of  most  nations.  A 
specific  instance  of  this  is  shown  by  the  Buddhist  monks  of  certain  areas 
in  Asia.  Even  though  these  monks  do  not  have  any  material  possessions, 
they  clearly  epjoy  a great  deal  of  prestige. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  community  or  area  leaders  are  the  prestigious 
persons.  WTiile  prestige  is  often  associated  with  leadership,  not  all  pres- 
tigious persons  have  an  official  designation.  This  can  be  thought  of  in 
terms  of  two  sets  of  people  in  the  larger  of  which  are  all  the  prestigious 
persons  and  in  the  smaller,  all  the  leaders  in  an  area; 


PRESTIGIOUS  PERSONS 


LEADERS 


The  figure  above  indicates  that  community  leadership  is  a subset  of  the 
larger  set  of  the  prestigious  persons  in  an  area.  In  other  words,  to  locate 
the  prestigious  persons  in  an  area,  always  consider  the  factors  that  are 
outlined  above,  and  do  not  stop  with  merely  locating  the  political  leaders. 

Thus,  although  there  are  certain  factors,  such  as  sex,  wealth,  age, 
education,  and  leadership  that  are  generally  associated  with  prestige, 
these  factors  should  not  be  taken  individually  to  determine  who  the 
prestigious  persons  are.  It  is  best  to  take  all  the  factors  in  combination  or 
to  use  as  many  as  the  situation  will  permit. 

Another  method  that  has  been  used  to  locate  the  prestigious  persons  is 
called  the  nomination  technique — asking  the  people  in  the  area  who  the 
prestigious  people  are.  In  conjunction  with  this  approach,  one  can  also 
use  W'hat  is  called  a self-nomination  technique,  that  is,  asking  people  if 
they  consider  themselves  to  be  prestigious  persons. 

The  nomination  technique  proceeds  as  follows.  One  decides  on  the 
specific  type  of  prestigious  person  one  wants  to  locate — for  example, 
political  leader  or  wealthy  person.  Then,  one  asks  local  people  about  who 
is  the  village  headman,  who  is  the  landowner,  who  owns  the  radio,  and 
the  like.  It  might  be  that  a single  characteristic  will  enable  them  to  tell 
the  PSYOP  officer  who  is  the  person  being  sought,  or  it  may  require 
a combination  of  factors.  In  either  case,  the  PSYOP  officer  must  be  aware 
of  the  characteristics  he  is  interested  in  before  he  tries  to  locate  the 
prestigious  person  according  to  the  nomination  method.  Often  several 
persons  may  be  nominated  by  an  individual,  but  there  should  be  enough 
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agreement  on  one  person  for  the  officer  to  be  sure  that  he  is  the  one  being 
sought. 

KEY  COMMUNICATORS 

The  key  communicator  is  more  difficult  to  diftorentiaie  from  the  rest  of 
the  society  than  the  prestigious  person.  In  the  most  general  sense,  a key 
communicator  is  a person  who  has  the  function  of  spreading  information 
to  the  various  segments  of  the  group  to  which  he  belongs.  More  specifi- 
cally, the  characteiistics  of  the  key  communicator  are  as  follows; 

• He  is  more  highly  exposed  to  the  mass  media  and  other  sources  of 
information  and  is  usually  the  one  who  receives  the  news  from  the 
mass  media  and  spreads  it  to  the  rest  of  the  group,  at  the  same 
lime  interpreting  it  for  them  so  they  can  understand  it.' 

• He  is  usually  the  one  who  begins  the  process  of  popularizing  a 
technological  advancement. 

• Although  found  at  all  social  and  economic  levels,  he  has  a central 
place  in  the  society.  He  tends  to  be  socially  integrated  to  a greater 
degree  than  most  other  members  of  the  group;  that  is,  he  more 
closely  represents  the  values  of  the  group.  One  of  his  main  chai'ac- 
teristics  is  that  he  tends  to  be  more  like  the  group  within  which  he 
functions  than  the  prestigious  person. 

• In  the  spheres  of  public  affairs,  agi-iculture,  and  medicine,  he 
tends  to  be  high  in  socioeconomic  status. 

• He  tends  to  be  well-educated. 

• He  tends  to  be  young. 

There  are  two  types  of  key  communicators;  (a)  those  who  have  influ- 
ence in  one  sphere  of  influence,  and  (b)  those  who  have  influence  in 
several  spheres.  In  traditional  societies,  key  communicators  are  more 
likely  to  be  influential  in  several  areas,  whereas  in  transitional  or  modem 
societies  the  other  type  is  more  prevalent.* 

Although  the  key  communicator  is  sometimes  refer-ed  to  as  an  “opinion 
leader,”  one  must  not  confuse  him  with  the  innovator,  that  is,  the  one  who 
tends  to  be  first  in  adopting  new  things.  The  latter  is  usually  somewhat  of 
a deviate  from  society,  while  the  key  communicator  is  not.  Once  an 
innovation  is  acceptable,  however,  the  key  communicator  spreads  infor- 
mation about  it. 

A .study  of  urban  Thailand  found  the  key  communicators  to  be,  in  order 
of  importance;  monks;  professionals;  militarj’  officials;  and,  to  a lesser 
degree,  government  officials;  teachers;  and  merchants.*  Education  was  a 
highly  important  characteristic  of  Thai  key  communicators.  Younger 
persons  tended  to  be  more  aware  of  foreign  news  than  older  persons.  Thai 
key  communicators  in  general  were  (1)  heavily  exposed  to  the  mass  media 
(especially  printed  media),  (2)  had  responsible  roles,  and  (3)  were 
advice-givers  in  word-of-mouth  communications. 

To  summarize,  the  key  communicator  is  generally  a fi.’quent  user  of 
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the  mass  media,  is  better  educated,  and  possesses  a central  place  in  the 
society. 

How  does  one  locate  key  communicators?  'rhree  methods  of  identifica- 
tion have  been  distinguished;  * 

1.  In  the  sociometrlc  technique,  members  of  a group  are  asked  to  whom 
they  would  go  for  advice  or  information  on  a topic; 

2.  In  the  key  informants  method,  the  surveyor  selects  persons  who 
appear  well-informed  and  asks  them  who  the  key  communicators  are; 

3.  In  the  self-designating  technique,  a respondent  is  asked  a number  of 
questions  that  bear  on  his  quality  of  being  a key  communicator.  In  one 
study,  for  example,  respondents  were  asked;  “In  the  last  six  months, 
were  there  persons  who  sought  you  out  in  order  to  discuss  their  serious 
problems  with  you?”  and  “Are  there  any  persons  whom  you  know  who 
consider  you  a reliable  source  of  news?”  ‘ 

DISTINCTIONS  BETWEEN  THE  PRESTIGIOUS  PERSON  AND 
THE  KEY  COMMUNICATOR 

It  is  often  important  to  distinguish  between  the  prestigious  person  and 
the  key  communicator.  One  source  of  distinction  is  the  function  that  each 
serves  in  the  society  with  respect  to  the  flow  of  information  Oftentimes 
the  prestigious  person  has  been  called  a gatekeeper.  He  decides  what  is 
passed  on  to  the  ordinary  people  from  a higher  echelon  than  his.  For 
example,  in  developing  nations  he  may  decide  for  the  people  which 
advances  they  should  know  about  and  which  ones  they  should  not  know 
about.  By  controlling  the  flow  of  information,  he  controls  the  movement 
and  the  direction  of  the  movement  of  the  partii'ular  society. 

In  a sense  the  key  communicator  also  cons-ols  the  movement  of  a 
particular  society.  However,  in  the  key  communicator’s  function  &s  opin- 
ion leader,  he  contributes  to  the  flow  rather  than  the  control  of  informa- 
tion. By  the  fact  that  he  is  integrated  into  the  society,  he  has  a great 
amount  of  influence  and  uses  this  influence.  He  is  usually  considered  to  be 
an  intermediary  between  the  people  and  the  mass  media. 

There  is  a two-step  flow  between  the  mass  media  and  the  people.® 
Although  people  may  have  direct  access  to  the  mass  media  *^hey  may  still 
want  what  is  said  in  the  media  to  be  interpreted  by  the  kf'y  com- 
municator. 

In  summiiry,  the  two  types  of  persons  may  be  distinguished  from  each 
other  on  the  basis  of  their  communicative  relationships  with  the  rest  of 
the  society.  In  addition,  they  may  be  distinguished  on  the  basis  of  their 
degree  of  social  integration  in  terms  of  their  adherence  to  the  norms  of 
the  society.  The  key  communicator  more  closely  represents  the  values  of 
the  group  than  does  the  prestigious  person.  The  difference  between  key 
communicators  and  prestigious  persons  is  not  always  strong,  however. 
Moreover,  there  are  key  communicators  among  the  prestigious  people 
just  as  there  are  among  other  groups. 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  UNINTENDED  AUDIENCE* 

By  Paul  M.A.  Linebarger 

Despite  the  best  efforts  of  the  communicator,  the  target  of  a propaganda  message  may  not 
altcays  exactly  coincide  unth  the  actual  audience  receiving  the  message;  some  members  of 
the  audience  mil  receive  tJie  ^ommumcatofs  message  whether  he  intends  them  to  or  not. 

One  of  the  continuing  problems  of  mass  communications  in  miUtarj' 
situations  is  that  of  the  unintended  audience.  The  unintended  audience 
can,  in  one  form,  come  in  by  listening  to  radio  broadcasts  which  are  not 
meant  for  him,  by  reading  our  own  newspapers  and  magazines  addressed 
to  our  home  public  or  our  own  troops,  or  even  by  seeing  American  movies 
which  have  not  been  edited  for  sp<  cific  foreign  areas.  The  other  kind  of 
unintended  audience  can  get  the  American  action  and  words  second-hand. 
Messages  originally  meant  for  Americans  cross,  either  in  the  original 
English  or  in  translation,  into  another  culture  and  produce  results  far 
from  the  original  utterance.  Humor  suffers  badly  in  this  transition,  as  it 
almost  always  does  when  transferred  from  one  culture  to  another.  The 
statement  of  General  Joseph  Stilwell,  “I  claim  we  took  a beating,  was 
meaningless  in  Chinese,  either  in  a word-to-word  translation  or  in  any 
sort  of  reasonable  context;  his  statement,  which  was  pleasantly  idiomatic 
and  robust  for  the  home  audience  and  for  other  American  soldiers,  was 
weird  and  inexplicable  by  the  time  it  reached  the  unintended  audiences. 

In  a later  context,  the  use  of  the  term  “special  warfare ’’  by  the  Ameri- 
can Armed  Forces  in  1961-62  may  easily  have  produced  apprehension  in 
the  Far  Eastern  area.  “Special”  means  “secret  police,”  “through  bribery 
and  assassination,”  or  by  means  of  espionage” — in  the  light  of  the  particu- 
lar use  made  of  the  word  “special”  in  the  experience  of  the  former 
Imperial  Japanese  Army,  or  in  the  “special”  sections  of  the  Kuomintang 
party  network  when  it  was  ruler  of  the  mainland  of  China.  This  kind  of 
unintended  reaction  may  be  prevented  in  a few  cases.  Given  a world 


"Excerpts  from  "Essays  on  Military  Psychological  Operations.”  unpublished  study,  1965, 
pp.  52—56. 
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audience,  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  some  misunderstandings  from  aris- 
ing. The  two  most  effective  defenses  against  this  could  be  found  in; 
First,  sustained  coordination  with  the  Voice  of  America  for  the  dissemi- 
nation of  acceptable  translations  of  new  American  terms,  slogans,  and 
particular  symbols; 

Second,  clearance  through  Pentagon  level  of  the  approved  Army  trans- 
lations into  foreign  languages,  for  major  audiences  at  least,  of  new 
military  terms  which  may  touch  unintended  audiences  in  the  wrong  way. 
This  problem,  while  annoying,  is  less  than  catastrophic. 

The  larger  problem  of  “unintended  audience”  is  more  serious.  Partial 
understanding  of  the  United  States,  taken  directly  from  American  chan- 
nels, can  lead  to  an  extreme  hostility  toward  the  United  States  for 
reasons  which  are  misconceived  or  merely  verbal.  The  audience  which 
does  not  even  think  that  it  understands  Americans  may  be  animated  by  a 
human  curiosity  or  even  by  an  elementary  friendliness  toward  soniething 
novel  and  entertaining.  This  is  the  group  which  believes  that  it  under- 
stands Americans,  but  does  so  on  incorrect  conceptions  which  have  been 
derived  from  American  sources.  The  fact  that  the  source  is  itself  Ameri- 
can makes  the  misunderstanding  so  much  the  harder  to  cure. 

An  extreme  case  of  this  can  be  taken  from  India  and  Pakistan,  both 
beneficiaries  of  the  United  States.  The  fact  that  English  is  the  common 
elite  language  in  each  of  them  makes  Indians  and  Pakistani  feel  that  they 
already  understand  Americans.  They  cannot  get  much  unintended 
Russian-to- Russian  material,  because  very  few  of  them  know  enough  of 
the  language  to  intercept  intra-Soviet  mass  communications,  whether 
newspapers,  magazines,  or  radio.  America,  they  are  sure  they 
understand — and  they  are  more  wrong  than  right.  The  word  “socialism,” 
has  come  to  India  and  Pakistan  from  British  English;  in  their  context  it 
means  social  welfare  plus  a modicum  of  public  ownership,  not  much  more. 
By  their  own  definition,  the  United  States  ought  to  be  recognized  as  the 
most  “socialist”  nation  on  earth,  since  our  welfare  expenditures  certainly 
surpass  those  of  the  USSR.  But  the  Americans  themselves  deny  that 
they  are  “socialist.”  This  simple  twisting  of  an  apparently  familiar  word 
puts  the  Americans  in  the  position,  year  after  year,  of  seeming  to  insist 
that  we  want  our  poor  suffering,  our  old  suffering,  our  old  starving,  ou’- 
sick  neglected  or  in  debt,  and  our  children  unprotected.  We  mean  no  such 
thing.  TTie  misunderstanding  pe’^ists  and  in  the  case  of  many  Indians  and 
Pakistani,  even  a visit  to  the  United  States  does  not  cure  the  trouble. 

Here  the  trouble  does  not  lie  in  translation  but  in  the  English  itself. 
There  is  needed  a dictionary  of  ideas,  supplementary  to  the  various 
country  handbooks  for  which  the  Army  has  already  contracted,  to  indicate 
major  sectors  of  misunderstanding  which  come  from  the  unexpected 
eavesdropping  of  foreign  audiences  on  Amer  ’an- to- American  communi- 
cations. A civic  action  program  will  have  de-gauss,  as  it  were,  the 
magnetic  fields  of  rigid  misunderstanding  which  Americans  carry  with 
them.  The  problem,  one  might  hasten  to  add,  is  particularly  an  American 


one,  because — of  all  the  empire-builders  and  peace-keepers  the  world  has 
ever  known — it  is  we,  more  than  Macedonians,  Romans,  Franks,  French, 
or  British,  who  feel  the  need  to  be  understood  and  to  be  liked.  The  British 
felt  it  was  enough  to  be  respected  and  feared.  We,  in  our  time  carry  the 
neighborliness  of  our  inv/ard  traditions  with  us  and  insist  on  making 
friends  with  our  allies  and  even  with  our  enemies,  once  we  have  con- 
quered them.  Much  of  the  resistance  to  us  comes  from  people  who 
— meeting  American  friendliness  and  activity  for  the  first  time — mistake 
it  for  blood-brotherhood,  for  an  immediate  crusade,  or  for  some  other 
element  in  their  own  culture.  The  partially  “Americanized”  personality  is 
a more  formidable,  more  misleading  antagonist  than  the  person  who  has 
nothing  but  Soviet  lies  on  which  to  base  his  misconceptions  of  the  United 
States. 

Part  of  the  i-emedy  for  this  situation  would  consist  of  a more  careful 
checking  of  the  foreign  press  in  areas  where  U.S.  forces  are  stationed,  or 
expected,  to  make  sure  military  professiomlism  is  included  in  almost 
every  story  concerning  our  trained  units.  Their  home  state,  their  com- 
mander’s personality,  their  marvelous  new  equipment,  their  previous 
assignment — ail  these  are  secondary  to  the  critical  issue:  “Will  they  fight 
well,  if  they  must?”  Unless  this  question  is  answered,  and  answered  very 
well,  the  rest  of  our  overseas  public  relations  might  as  well  go  by  the 
board. 

THE  DECISION  TO  DEFECT* 

By  Lawrence  E.  Grinter 

PSYOP  pi<xnvm,  particularly  in  tactical  operations,  must  take  into  detailed  account  the 
physical  as  welt  as  the  psycholopical  environment  of  the  audience  so  that  messages  do  not 
require  physically  impiactical  responses 

When  a member  of  the  Viet  Cong  decides  to  break  with  his  old  way  of 
life  and  ask  the  GVN  for  amnesty,  he  must  consider  the  safest  way  to 
leave  the  insurgent  organization.  In  this  regard  many  problems  im- 
mediately arise.  The  act  of  surrender  can  be  very  dangerous.  If  com- 
munist cadres  realize  that  a man  is  wavering  coward  surrender,  they 
usually'  take  immediate  action,  such  as  “reeducation,”  imprisonment  or 
worse.  Many  hoi  chanh  (ralliers)  were  Interviewed  who  had  waited 
months  before  slipping  away  because  of  the  lack  of  opportunity  or  the  fear 
of  discovery.  Even  when  they  did  leave  the  Viet  Cong,  it  could  be  difficult 
getting  safely  into  Government  areas.  The  following  story  seemed  typical 
of  the  kind  of  problems  that  often  arose. 

One  defector  explained: 


‘E.xcerpts  from  “Amnesty  in  South  Viet  Nam;  .An  Analysis  of  the  Chieu  Hoi  (Open 
Arms)  Program  in  the  Republic  of  Viet  Nam,”  M.A.  thesis,  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Chape)  Hill.  N.C  , '967.  Reprinted  with  the  permission  of  the  author,  copjTight  holder. 
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It  is  never  easy  to  rally.  I walked  up  to  a Popular  Force  soldier  and  I told  him,  “I 
am  a Viet  Cong  and  I want  to  surrender.”  He  was  cmite  frightened.  I did  not  know 
how  to  say  hoi  chanh,  so  he  pulled  out  a pistol  and  pointed  it  at  me.  I told  him  to 
search  me,  that  1 wanted  to  surrender.  He  wasn’t  entirely  ready  to  believe  me  He 
went  and  got  a platoon  of  Popular  Force  soldiers  and  they  found  my  buried 
documents  and  gun  and  then  they  believed  me.’ 

Another  rallier  who  worked  as  a communication  agent  in  Phu  Yen 
province  was  typically  pessimistic  about  the  case  of  escaping. 

There’s  no  generally  safe  way.  Since  many  Viet  Cong  have  rallied,  the  VC  main- 
tain a much  tighter  control.  Even  if  you  want  to  go  fifty  meters  away  from  your 
unit,  you  have  to  inform  the  squad  leader.  A Viet  Cong  can  only  esc'pe  when  he 
goes  on  a mission  to  some  village.' 

One  officer,  who  became  a commander  of  an  Armed  Propaganda  Team 
in  Hue,  found  that  the  necessity  of  producing  a Safe  Conduct  Pass  (SCP) 
to  GVN  authorities  as  a guarantee  of  intentions  added  to  the  difficulties 
of  defecting.  While  it  is  doubtful  that  the  pass  hindered  defection  more 
than  it  aided  it,  the  officer’s  experience  was  duplicated  time  and  again 
during  the  defection  process.  For  example,  a number  of  hoi  chanh  indi- 
cated that  they  had  to  hide  SCP’s  in  their  shirt  cuffs  or  collars,  especially 
when  V.C.  cadres  had  just  witnessed  leaflet  drops. 

Some  hoi  chanh  never  were  able  to  defect.  For  example,  in  the  summer 
of  1966  in  Binh  Duong  province,  forty-one  Viet  Cong  Phu  Loi  Batallion 
soldiers  were  killed  in  action  with  safe  conduct  passes  hidden  on  their 
bodies. 

The  decision  to  defect  ffiom  the  Viet  Cong  often  became  a time  of 
agonizing  delay.  Tiie  insurgent  was  not  sure;  often  he  was  barraged  with 
feelings  of  uncertainty  and  doubt. 

I waited  for  five  months  before  rallying  because  I was  very  suspicious.  I told  no 
one — not  even  my  children.  1 was  aft^d  they  would  talk  about  it.  Finally,  I told  my 
wife  I could  not  stay  with  the  Viet  Cong  any  longer.  She  came  with  me.' 

Another  rallier  responded  this  way: 

Q.  Was  it  hard  for  you  to  rally  once  you  decided  to  do  so? 

A.  It  was  two  months  between  the  time  I decided  [to  rally]  and  the  time  I actually 
did.  'The  difficulties  were  the  battle  in  my  own  mind;  for  example,  I had  doubts  as 
to  whether  the  Government  would  treat  me  well  or  not,  ana  I also  had  trouble 
because  1 was  so  well  indoctrinated  and  had  been  in  the  Party  so  long.  1 had  been  in 
Communist  ranks  for  twenty  years  and  eight  months.' 

When  hoi  chanh  did  defect,  they  usually  came  out  alone  or  sometimes 
with  token  help  from  a relative  or  friend.  This  rallier,  a Viet  Cong  village 
chief,  had  a plan; 

I sent  a letter  to  the  Chief  of  Police  in  Long  An  by  way  of  an  ex-policeman  whom  I 
knew  very  well,  and  we  specified  a place.  I went  to  that  place  and  the  Chief  sent  a 
policeman  to  greet  me  there.' 

Thus  the  problem  of  making  the  process  of  defection  simpler  does  not 
seem  to  be  remediable  by  the  Government.  The  GVN  has  broadcast 
numerous  methods  whereby  ralliers  can  defect  more  safely,  but  in  the 
final  instance  it  all  depends  upon  the  rallier  and  his  ingenuity  in  evading 
the  Communist  control  system  and  convincing  local  GVN  authorities  he  is 
sincere. 
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NOTES 

‘ C.  H.  7,  p.  32.  Notes  it.cr  to  unpublished  interview  schedules  administered  during 
interview  sessions  with  koi  chanh.  The  interviews  were  conducted  by  the  SIMULMATICS 
CORPORATION  in  South  Vietnam  June  1966January  1967.  Title  of  the  project  was: 
"Improving  the  Effectiveness  of  the  Chmi  Hoi  Program"  OSD/ARPA-AGILE  ARO  #377, 
August  1967. 

“ C.H.  44,  p.  25. 

’ C.H.  17.  p.  7. 

^ C.H.  66,  p.  49. 

C.H.  64,  p.  25. 


MESSAGE  COMPOSITION 

The  articles  below  emphasize  different  aspects  of  message  preparation, 
development,  and  production.  Simple  and  obvious  themes  should  be  used, 
appealing  to  human  emotions  in  a manner  congenial  to  the  particular 
cultures  involved  ir  PSYOP  campaigns.  The  effects  of  appeals  showing  a 
favorable  attitude  toward  the  audience  are  illustrated  in,  “The  Soviet 
‘Peace  and  Progress’  Broadcasts.” 

The  proper  idiom,  language,  and  accent  are  called  for  in  “Brief  Obser- 
vation on  the  Importance  of  Up  to  Date  Language  in  ‘Black’  or  ‘Grey’ 
Propaganda.”  “Films  From  the  Viet  Cong”  illustn.tes  the  point  that 
overemphasis  of  themes,  along  with  poor  production  qualities,  may  fail  to 
arouse  the  desired  emotions  among  members  of  the  target  groups.  In 
‘"rhe  Viet  Cong  Slogan  Slip”  and  “Leaflets  at  a Glance,”  the  view  is 
advanced  that  short  and  punchy  messages,  easily  received,  \ .sible,  and 
readable,  may  be  more  effective  with  some  target  groups  than  more 
elaborate  and  e.\pensively  produced  messages.  The  importance  of  offer- 
ing alternatives  to  the  audience,  the  mediating  qualities  of  prior  com- 
munications, and  the  timing  of  the  communication  with  certain  au  picious 
events  are  underscored  in  “Golden  Bridges,”  “Incitement  to  Revolt,”  ard 
“Sihanouk’s  Appeal  to  the  Monks  of  Cambodia.” 

In  spite  of  the  precautions  taken  in  the  preparation  of  persuasive 
political  communications  material,  the  effects  of  psychological  operations 
are  apt  to  be  fortuitous  and  '-npredictable.  For  this  reason,  message 
content  should  be  pretested  in  order  to  estimate  the  e'fects  of  a 
PSYWAR  campaign  in  advance. 

SELECTION  OF  THEMES* 

By  Carl  Berger 

Leafiet  imusages,  particularly  in  iartical  leaflets,  should  avoid  ridicule  of  the  target  and  use 
of  sopkislicated  political  propaganda  themes,  and  should  concentrate  on  the  use  of  simple 
messages  directed  to  the  ta~gel's  basic  and  immediate  needs  and  leanis 


*Exce-pts  from  An  Intrrdiiclion  to  Wartime  Leaflets,  Documentary  Study  No.  1,  The 
Amencan  University,  Speaa)  Operations  Research  Office,  Washington,  D C. , 1959,  AD  220 
821,  pp.  27-3b. 


Iti  writing  or  preparing  a propaganda  ieafiet,  it  is  dear  that  there  are 
no  hard-and-fast  principles  one  can  follow.  The  final  report  of  the 
Hsychoi.)gica!  Warfare  Division,  SHAEF,  states  flatly,  “There  can  be 
little  descriptive  material  on  the  subject  of  how  to  write  a leaflet,’’  and 
suggests  the  propagandist  simply  must  stay  alert  to  the  changing  mili- 
tary picture,  must  study  the  intelligence  reports  on  the  various  target 
groups,  and  must  be  aware  of  the  limitations  under  which  he  is  operating 
(that  is.  his  goveniment’s  policies).' 

However,  th.e  leaflet  writer  should  be  aware  of  sonie  genera!  ap- 
proaches wh’eh  have  proved  profitable  in  the  past.  For  e.\arnple,  th<>re  is 
a recommended  approach  for  appealing  ‘o  enemy  troops  in  the  field. 
According  to  Richard  Crossmar.,  under  tiiese  circumstances  the  whole  art 
of  the  leaflet  “is  to  appear  as  a simple,  honourabF  offer  by  one  honourable 
soldier  to  anothe’-,  saying,  “You  have  fought  very  gallantly,  now  is  the 
time  when  you  have  a perfectly  good  reason  for  giving  in  a little  earlier.’’  ^ 
Crossman’s  view  is  endorsed  by  the  experiences  gained  by  other  Allied 
propagandists  of  World  War  II.  'Fhe  ^fth  Army  Combat  Propaganda 
'Team  reported  on  its  experiences  against  the  Germans: 

We  have  Icanieu,  pjirtiy  from  the  effect  of  German  leaflets  on  our  own  troo,  s, 
partly  from  othe'"  evidence,  that  hostile,  condescending  or  sarcastic  leaflets — 
mattei  ho  much  fun  to  write— defeat  their  own  purpose  In  a war  among  soldier= . 
recognition  of  the  enemy’s  soloierly  qualities,  credit  for  bravery,  soldier  . o-solditr 
talk  (where  these  matte/'')  are  pertinent  and  yustifiable)  are  bite  butter  on  breaa 
— they  make  it  swallow  easier  ® 


Similarly,  in  the  Leyte  campaign  during  the  liberation  of  the  Philip- 
pines, a Seventh  Division  leaflet  writer  strongly  objected  to  the  sarcastic 
approach  to  the  Japane.se  soldiers.  “Why,"  he  asked,  “should  we  address 
them  as  ‘Rats  in  a Trap'  or  car.vct'are  them  as  ‘Sad  Sack.s?’  These  things 
only  infuriate  them  u.id  piovide  their  officers  with  something  to  cr‘'ate 
unity  in  trying  circumstances  and  to  further  them  resistance.’’  * Lan- 
guage specialists  with  the  Seventh  Division,  who  interrogated  Japanese 
prisoners,  agreed  that  American  leaflets  should  include  such  things  as 
praise  for  the  Japanese  soldier  for  his  heroic  conduct  and  a brief  state- 
ment of  the  tactical  situation,  without  exaggeration.  “Any  ridicule  of  the 
individual  Japanese  soldiere,’’  they  reported,  “beiitt'.ement  of  his  equip- 
ment, or  insulting  his  leaders  was  found  to  create  an  adverse  effect,” 

Rule  Number  One,  then  appears  to  be:  In  a tactical  leaflet,  ridicule 
shotild  be  avoided  and  the  writer  should  stick  to  the  miliiaru  facts.  The 
enemy  should  be  treated  as  honorable  soldiers  who  are  not  to  blame  fo^ 
the  unfavorable  circu  instances  they  find  themselves  in.  [Italics  added.! 

Another  general  leaflet  rule  is:  The  simpler  and  more  direc-  a leaflet  is 
in  language,  the  more  chance  it  has  of  being  understood  by  the  target 
audience.  Long  political  harangues  would  seem  to  have  little  place  in 
leaflets.  [Itali  s added.]  This  is  true  of  both  tactical  and  strategic  prop- 
aganda. For  example,  the  early  British  leaflets  dropped  on  Germany  in 
September  and  October  1939  were  made  up  of  long  political  arguments. 
One  such  leaflet  stated  (excei-pts): 
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German  Men  ami  Women.  The  Government  of  the  Reich  has,  with  cold  delibera- 
tion, forced  waj"  upon  Great  Britain.  It  has  done  so  knowing  that  it  must  involve 
mankind  in  a calamit*  worse  than  that  of  1914.  The  assurances  of  peaceftil  inten- 
ti(-r,8  the  Fuehrer  gave  to  you  and  to  the  world  in  April  have  proved  as  worthless 
ts  his  words  at  the  Sportspniaat  last  September,  when  he  said,  “We  have  no  more 
lemtonal  claims  to  make  in  Europe.” 

Never  before  has  any  government  orde'  ed  subjects  to  theii'  death  with  less  excuse. 

This  war  is  utterly  unnecessary.  Germany  was  in  no  way  threatened  or  deprived  of 
justic-e 

Was  she  not  allowed  to  reenter  the  Rhineland,  to  achieve  the  Anschluss  and  to 
take  back  the  Sudeten  German  in  peace?  Neither  we  nor  any  other  nation  would 
have  sought  to  limit  her  advance  so  long  as  she  did  not  violate  independent 
non- German  peoples.  . . 

It  IS  not  us,  but  you  they  have  deceived.  For  years  their  iron  censorship  has  kept 
from  you  truths  that  even  unciviliae.l  peoples  know.  It  has  imprisoned  your  minds 
in  a roncentration  camp.  Otherwse,  they  would  not  have  dared  to  misrepresent 
the  combination  of  peaceful  peop'.-s  to  secure  peace  as  hostile  encirclement.  . . . ‘ 

An  American  travelling  by  train  through  Germany  in  the  last  months  of 
1939  reported  one  German  fellow  passenger’s  reaction  to  the  British 
propaganda:  “How  foolish  it  is  of  the  British  to  think  that  by  their  stupid 
leaflet.-^  they  can  separate  the  German  people  from  their  Fuehrer!’’  ’’ 
These  early  strategic  leaflets  may  have  satisfied  the  soul  of  the  writer, 
but  thev  had  no  noticeable  effect  on  the  German  people.  Indeed,  in 
England  a story  began  to  make  the  rounds  about  the  first  bombs  dropped 
on  Germany,  carrying  the  label:  “You  are  lucky;  this  might  have  been  a 
leaflet.”  “ Needless  to  say,  Biitish  propaganda  quickly  took  on  a more 
appealing  tone. 

The  Soviets  in  particular  during  Work.  Var  II  were  addicted  to 
stuffing  t'aeir  leaflets  with  long  political  harangues,  full  of  Communist 
verbiage  and  Marxist  dogma.  Many  Soviet  political  officers  insisted  that 
the  Red  leaflets  dropped  on  the  German  soldiers  be  “revolutionary,” 
when  battle  conditions  made  such  ideological  leaflets  meaningless.  Simi- 
iariv,  the  Chinese  Communists  in  their  leaflets  to  the  American  soldiers 
during  ^he  Korean  War  spoke  of  “Wall  Street  imperialists,”  and  the  like, 
to  no  meaningful  purpose.  Toward  the  end  of  both  wars,  how’sver,  Rus- 
sian and  Chinese  leaflets  began  to  improve  when  the  Communists  came  to 
understand  the  necessity  of  divorcing  ideological  themes  from  combat 
propaganda. 

Concerning  fhe  subject  matter  of  tactical  leaflets,  Martin  Herz,  chief 
leaflet  writer  cu  ‘he  P.sychological  W'arfare  Division,  SHAEF,  com- 
mented that  “there  is  ' i most  cases  no  need  for  sophisticated  political 
propaganda  themes.  The  soldier  in  battle  has  a closely  restricted  horizon. 
WTieu  high  explosive  shells  are  bursting  around  him  and  he  hears  our 
tanks  moving  up,  ideological  considerations  take  a distinctly  secondary 
place  in  his  mind.”  * 

At  least  one  enemy  soldier  of  World  War  II,  a Japanese  captured  on 
Tinian  Island  in  August  1944,  held  the  same  opinion.  Questioned  by  Allied 
interrogators,  this  prisoner  offered  the  view'  that  conflicting  ideologies  of 
war  had  little  relation  to  the  practical  problem  of  inducing  troops  to 
surrender.  He  said  that  the  Japanese  of  Tinian  treated  American  leaflets 


as  a joke;  he  objected  in  particular  to  appeals  made  on  political  or  ideolog- 
ical grounds  (for  example,  “You  have  been  misled  by  the  military  clique”). 
The  Japanese  soldier,  he  reported,  was  not  interested  in  the  crimes  of  the 
militan'  caste;  he  was  simply  fighting  for  his  country  and  regarded  as 
nonsense  any  suggestion  that  he  do  otherwise.'® 

In  general,  ideological  approaches  should  be  avoided  in  propaganda 
aimed  at  enemy  soldiers.  In  the  final  report  on  U.S.  Army  operations 
against  the  Germans  in  World  War  I,  the  writers  responsible  for  the  U.S. 
leaflet  operation  suggested  their  rules  for  future  Army  leaflets.  They 
should  contain  simple,  accurate  statements  calculated  to  suggest  the 
thought  of  surrender  to  the  average  private.  In  addition,  leaflets  should 
take  irJo  consideration  the  condition  of  enemy  morale,  the  general  mili- 
tary situation,  and  the  special  character  of  the  enemy  unit  aimed  at. 
These  recommendations  may  still  constitute  the  best  “rules”  to  follow  in 
the  preparation  of  tactical  leaflets. 
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ONE  PAIR  OF  SHOES''’ 
By  Reuben  S.  Nathan 


PSYOP  should  cater  to  man's  deep  psychological  needs,  his  inability  to  understand  the 
events  that  create  niiricfy . It  is  the  task  of  the  psyoperalor  to  lower  the  level  of  this  arijciety 
by  simple  appeals  to  fundamental  human  needs 

The  most  significant  sentence  I ever  found  in  an  interrogation  came 
from  a Viet  Cong  defector,  a naive  and  not  ove.  ly  intelligent  fellow,  who, 
when  asked  why  he  had  defected,  said;  “You  must  understand  that  here 


•Original  es,say  by  Reuben  S.  Nathan. 
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in  Vietnam  people  do  not  like  to  be  killed.  . . .”  He  reduced  many 
questions  to  a fundamental  human  element,  an  element  so  pathetically 
obvious  that  it  is  often  forgotten. 

THE  HUMAN  EQUATION 

The  psyoperator  seeks  the  human  equation.  Only  great  writers  can  get 
at  the  basics  of  the  human  mind.  Lesser  men  need  at  least  a measure  of 
empathy  with  others,  a deep  concern  w'ith  the  human  condition,  and  love 
of  one’s  fellow  man  to  understand  what  makes  him  tick.  Hatred  yields 
nothing  of  value — yet,  as  PSYWAR  is  usually  concerned  with  enemies, 
much  of  PSYOP  intelligence  is  tainted  by  enmity.  How  then  does  one  get 
at  the  truth  on  which  effective  PSYOP  must  be  based?  How  many  sources 
possess  the  requirea  empathy  with  other  men,  not  to  mention  enemies? 
How  many  dare  to  love  in  war,  to  take  a chance  on  being  considered  weak 
or  ridiculous?  It  is  safer  to  rely  on  statistics  or  on  the  techniques  of  public 
opinion  polls — no  matter  how  unreliable..  Quantitative  approaches  are  in 
vogue. 

Yet  the  fact  is  that  the  answers  to  the  really  important  questions  lie 
largely  in  ourselves.  To  be  effective,  PSYCP  must  appeal  to  fundamental 
human  emotions.  These  are  the  same  everywhere:  hope  and  fear;  wanting 
to  live;  to  have  a chance,  if  not  for  oneself  then  for  one’s  children. 
Germans,  Poles,  Chinese,  Cambodians—  all  fall  in  love  precisely  the  way 
we  do.  People  everywhere  aspire  to  the  recognition  of  their  dignity., 

Kipling  was  wrong  when  he  claimed  that  East  is  East  and  West  is  West 
and  that  the  twain  shall  never  meet.  They  have  met:  close  to  a billion 
Asians  live  by  the  concepts  of  a white  German,  Karl  Marx,  if  only  because 
they  must.  It  is  true  enough  that  historical,  cultural,  political,  climatic, 
and  other  differences  exist  but  t’.iey  represent  a relatively  thin  layer 
superimposed  on  the  essential  identity  of  mankind.  It  is  important  to 
know  of  these  differences  because  they  dictate  the  language  one  must 
speak.  But  it  is  even  more  important  to  realize  that  these  differences 
matter  less  than  the  basic  human  condition — of  which  w’e  know'  because 
we  share  it.  The  American  Indians  have  a prayer:  “Grant  that  I may  not 
criticize  my  neighbor  until  I have  walked  a mile  in  his  mocassins.”  An 
Estimate  of  the  Psychological  Situation  cannot  be  too  far  off  if  one 
concludes  from  one’s  own  emotions  about  those  of  the  enemy,  provided 
one  defines  correctly  the  conditions  under  w’hich  he  lives  and  puts  oneself 
in  his  mocassins. 


SIMPLE  AND  OBVIOUS  THEMES 

'There  are,  after  all,  so  many  ingredients  of  our  art  that  are  as  yet 
hardly  understood.  I had  a visitor,  a senior  government  officer,  FSO 
(F'oreign  Service  Officer)-!.  We  had  worked  together  many  years  before. 
He  read  my  PSYOP  plan  for  the  1962  Cuban  missile  crisis  and  confessed 
to  being  disappointed.  “When  I heard  you  had  been  recalled,”  he  told  me, 
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“I  had  visions  of  a truly  sophisticated  progi'am.  Instead  you  came  up  with 
only  such  simple  and  obvious  themes.” 

He  was  quite  right.  But  I was  not  ashamed  of  the  simplicity  of  my 
annex,  I was  proud  of  it.  In  the  business  of  propaganda  and  PSYOP, 
simplicity  is  the  apex  of  sophistication,  the  result  of  the  most  painstaking 
efforts.  This  is  in  fact  one  of  the  very  few  things  on  which  Madison 
Avenue  and  PSYOP  are  in  agreement. 

It  is  essential  to  reduce  complex  appeals  to  what  I call  the  terms  of  one 
pair  of  shoes.  When  our  troops  entered  Auschwitz,  one  of  the  Nazi 
extermination  camps,  they  found  two  mountains  of  children’s  shoes, 
600,000  altogether.  Photographs  of  these  pitiful  monuments  to  the  horror 
of  Nazi  barbarism  appeared  in  many  newspapers.  But  what  could  the 
readers  do?  Nobody  is  capable  of  facing  up  to  the  muMer  of  300,000  little 
kids,  to  the  misery  of  their  last  hours,  alone,  terri'^ed,  uncomprehending. 
So  one  turns  the  page,  has  another  cup  of  coffee  and  tries  to  forget.  But 
when  some  time  later  the  press  reported  that  a little  boy  by  the  name  of 
Nubby  was  doomed  to  die  of  leukemia  and  that  his  parents  had  decided  to 
give  him  a last  Christmas  many  months  before  the  real  Christinas  wou'd 
come  around,  tens  of  thousands  of  people  sent  him  presents.  People  can 
identify  with  one  little  child,  with  one  father’s  and  one  mother’s  gri.ef,  but 
not  with  the  fate  of  hundreds  of  thousands.  That  is  why  good  propaganda 
must  talk  in  terms  of  one  pair  of  shoes,  in  tenns  people  can  easily 
understand  and  accept. 

But  there  are  other  reasons  for  the  utmost  simplicity.  The  most  effec- 
tive medium  of  propaganda  is  face-to-face  persuasion.  That  means  that 
the  essential  message  must  be  so  formulated  that  it  can  be  proje«.--u  by 
great  numbers  of  people — not  all  of  whom  are  sophisticated  enough  to 
communicate  involved  appeals.  Repetition  is  the  mother  of  propaganda, 
and  who  could,  or  would,  repeat  complex  claims  ad  infinitum? 

I had  long  before  started  preaching  that  the  secret  of  good  propaganda 
is  the  reduction  of  the  scores  of  possible  appeals,  which  usually  emerge 
from  a sound  PSYOP  plan,  to  the  smallest  possible  number  of  the 
simplest  possible  themes.  When  one  finally  defines  them  and  puts  them 
on  paper,  they  look  very  easy,  obvious,  and  unimpressive.  That  ac- 
counted for  my  friend's  criticism  and  the  small  regard  in  which  he  held  my 
annex.  Things  like  that  can  hurt  one’s  pride.  But  then,  if  “a  policeman’s 
lot  is  not  a happy  one,”  that  of  a conscientious  psyoperator  is  even  more 
trying.  W^e  must  console  ourselves  with  the  feeling  that  we  are  trail 
blazers.  We  may  yet  be  making  the  grade.  Meanwhile  we  had  better  learn 
to  live  with  the  probability  that  there  are  no  Distinguished  Service 
Medals  in  our  immediate  future. 
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THE  SOVIET  “PEACE  AND  PROGRESS”  BROADCASTS* 

By  the  7th  PSYOP  Group 

The  receptivity  of  the  audience  to  a messaae  or  appeal  may  hin^e,  at  least  initially,  on  the 
perceived  attitude  of  the  communicator.  A ra/'.io  broadcast  projecting  a favorable  attitude 
toward  the  target  audience,  depicting  the  motive  to  communicate  as  altruistic,  portraying 
communicator  objectives  as  being  in  the  intellectual  and  social  interest  of  the  target 
audience,  and  making  no  appeals  for  radical  behavior  may  be  mewed  by  the  target 
audience  as  congenial  communication  and  should  be  more  favorably  received  than  a 
neutral  or  hostile  one. 

On  1 March,  a special  broadcast  in  Mandarin  for  the  “Chinese  People” 
was  inaugurated  in  Moscow.  The  broadcast  is  called  “Peace  and  Progres- 
s’’ and  is  a definite  Soviet  psychological  operation  against  the  present 
Government  of  the  Chinese  People’s  Republic.  The  sponsor’s  appeal  to 
the  listeners  in  inaugurating  the  “Peace  and  Progress”  broadcast  is  im- 
portant and  interesting.  It  spells  out  Soviet  guide-lines  and  goals  for  this 
propaganda  action,  and  gives  some  idea  what  Soviet  experts  on  China 
believe  might  win  over  Chinese.  For  this  reason,  the  entire  text  of  the  1 
March  broadcast  is  reproduced  here: 

We  representatives  of  Soviet  mass  organizations  would  bke  to  extend  our  hand  of 
friendship  to  you  heroic  Chinese  working  class  and  the  glonous  millions  in  the  rank 
and  file  of  Chinese  Communist  fighters.  To  the  diligent  Chinese  peasants,  we  send 
you  our  regards  and  earnest  affection. 

To  our  fraternal  Chinese  younger  generation,  listen,  here  is  our  appeal  to  you 
Chinese  young  men  and  women;  Mao  Tse-tung  and  his  clique  are  attempting  to 
dislodge  you  from  the  right  track,  that  is,  the  revolutionary  path. 


We  also  send  our  regards  to  the  members  of  the  Chinese  people's  Liberation  Army 
which  in  the  past  has  always  been  together  with  the  people  and  fought  for  their 
freedom  and  happiness. 

May  our  voice  also  reach  you  Chinese  activists  of  literature  and  arts. 

This  Peace  and  Progress  station  has  been  created  to  express  the  Russian  people's 
friendship  and  sense  of  justice  to  Chinese  friends. 

In  these  programs  we  shall  introduce  to  you  Soviet  public  opinions  towartl  the 


anxiety  and  concern  for  the  Chinese  people.  In  our  programs  we  shall  voice  the 
opinions  of  the  representatives  of  the  Soviet  people,  their  indignation  and  denunci- 
ation of  the  attempt  by  Mao  Tse-tung  and  his  clique  to  undermine  the  fraternal 
friendship  of  the  two  peoples  which  was  fo^ed  with  the  red  blood  of  their  distin- 
guished children  shed  in  the  struggle  against  the  coir.r-on  enemy  and  for  their 
common  undertaking. 

This  station  shall  alert  you  to  (the)  danger  of  Mao  Tse-tung’s  policy  to  the  Chinese 
people  and  the  fruits  of  the  Chinese  revolution.  We  shall  introduce  to  you  the  tnith 
about  the  events  taking  place  in  your  country,  although  Mao  Tse-tung  and  his 
cronies  are  attempting  to  conceal  them  by  keeping  mum. 


We  .shall  report  to  you  news  made  available  to  us  concerning  the  events  taking 
place  throughout  your  great  country,  and  introduce  to  you  materials  on  Chinese 
events  as  reportM  by  mass  communication  media  of  other  foreign  countries. 


‘Excerpts  from  "The  Soviet  ‘Peace  and  Progress’  Broadcasts,"  Communist  Propaganda 
Trends,”  Issue  No.  628  (January  1968),  pp.  14-16. 
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including  those  ot  the  tapitalist  countries.  You  shall  l)e  informed  of  the  happiness 
enjoyed  by  the  enemies,  the  imperialist  countries,  as  a result  of  Mao  Tse-tun^s 
betrayal  and  splittist  policy.  Mao  Tse-tung  is  carrying  out  an  anti-people  struggle. 
spUttmg  the  revolutionary  anti-imperialist  united  front,  and  sabotaging  the  sup- 
port for  the  struggling  Vietnamese. 


Our  station  shall  invite  world  Communists  and  progressive  activists  to  convey  to 
you  at  length  their  opinions  on  the  events  m your  country.  All  of  you  s'.all  know 
that  the  hearts  of  ail  the  righteous  in  the  world  are  with  the  Chinese  people,  and  all 
progressive  people  are  unanimously  denouncing  Mao  Tse-tung’s  policy  and  his 
struggle  against  the  socialist  states  and  fratem^  parties. 

We  believe  that  the  voice  of  our  station  shall  become  the  symbol  of  support  of  the 
Soviet  people  and  all  contemporary  revolutionary  forces  for  our  Chinese  friends, 
and  a symbol  of  our  concern. 

We  believe  that  the  great  Chinese  people,  under  the  leadership  of  China's  genuine 
Communists,  will  be  able  to  put  their  country  back  on  the  road  of  friendship  and 
fraternal  so''darity  with  the  Soviet  and  world  sociaUst  peoples,  and  all  revolu- 
tionary anti-imperialist  forces. 

Comment:  This  presents  an  opportunity  to  analyze  Soviet  propaganda 
efforts  aimed  at  mainland  China.  The  source  is  of  course  the  USSR.  This 
government-sponsored  program  probably  is  the  result  of  a good  amount 
of  time  and  money,  in  planning  and  in  foture  projection.  It  citn  also  be 
thought,  it  would  seem,  that  the  organization  behind  this  project  is  the 
part  of  the  USSR  propaganda  machine  with  established  intelligence  and 
information  channels,  the  China  propaganda  section.  The  source  makes 
no  attempt  to  conceal  its  identity  despite  personal  attacks  on  Mao;  the 
program  uses  what  authority  the  Soviet  Government  may  have  to  in- 
crease its  credibility. 

The  content  of  this  propaganda  seeks  to  establish  the  source  as  an 
all-knowing  organization  in  pos.session  of  the  “big  picture”  and  true  facts 
about  all  agents  in  China.  Not  only  does  the  “Peace  and  Progress’"  station 
have  these  facts,  it  seeks  to  share  them  in  a friendly  manner  with  the 
isolated  Chinese  audience.  The  content  seems  aimed  at  stimulating  a 
normal  human  thirst  for  knowledge;  for  the  knowledge-stai'ved  main- 
land China  audience  “Peace  and  Progress”  promises  to  utilize  communica- 
tion resources  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  give  people  the  truth  that  the 
Chinese  Government  attempts  to  conceal.  The  content  reveals  the  results 
of  Soviet  analysis  and  evaluation  of  the  susceptibilities  of  the  mainland 
Chinese  audience. 

While  the  Soviet  propagandists  desire  to  appeal  to  an  entire  cross 
section  of  the  Chinese  population,  three  specific  target  gi'oups  are  men- 
tioned: youths,  intellectuals,  and  the  army.  The  selection  of  these  target 
groups  evidently  indicates  that  Soviet  propaganda  analysts  believe  these 
three  groups  have  promise  of  being  susceptible  and  are  effective  anti-Mao 
groups  in  Chinese  Communist  society.  The  People’s  Liberation  Army, 
“which  in  the  past  has  always  been  together  with  the  people  and  fought 
for  their  freedom  and  happiness,”  would  seem  to  be  a criticism  of  the 
PLA’s  present  status. 

In  summary,  “Peace  and  Progress”  might  be  fairly  effective.  Even  the 
name  “Peace  and  Progress”  was  probably  derived  from  a study  of 
Chinese  mainland  attitudes.  . . .The  problem  is  whether  wide  listener- 
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ship  can  be  achieved.  During  this  [Cultural  Revolution]  crisis,  and  possi- 
ble future  troubles,  the  Chinese  population  itself  probably  becomes  the 
world’s  greatest  “China-watcher”  and  will  w'elcome  information  from  any 
source.  Possibly,  surveillance  of  foreign  radio  listeners  will  be  lax.  The 
Soviet  Union  is  trying  to  exploit  this,  possibly,  and  also  the  world 
brotherhood  of  Communism  against  charges  of  excesses  committed  by 
. . . [Chinese  leaders].  Chinese  individuals  might  listen  to  these  broad- 
casts if  they  are  aware  of  them  and  have  access  to  a radio.  The  “Peace  and 
Progi-ess”  project  might  become  a “symbol”  for  some  anti-Government 
activities,  even  though  this  opposition  remains  Communist. 


BRIEF  OBSERVATION  ON  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF 
UP  TO  DATE  LANGUAGE  IN  “BLACK”  OR 
“GREY”  PROPAGANDA  LEAFLETS* 

By  Martin  F.  Hfrz 

Inattention  to  lanyuage  style  and  usage  defeats  covert  propaganda  campaigns. 

During  World  War  II  the  Americans  dropped  some  leaflets  on  Japanese 
cities  in  the  form  of  “Extra”  editions  of  Japanese  newspapers..  I have  two 
such  leaflets  in  my  collection,  each  headlining  bombing  attacks.  One  was 
supposed  to  be  an  extra  edition  of  the  Asahi  Shimbun,  the  other  of  the 
Osaka  Asahi  Shimbun.  The  language  of  both  of  them  was  archaic,  and 
easily  determined  to  be  the  work  of  emigrants. 

The  Asahi  Shimbun  facsimile  leaflet  reads  as  follows  in  translation: 
“ANOTHER  NATION-WIDE  AIR  RAID.  OUR  PRESS  CANNOT 
KEEP  SILENT  ANY  LONGER.  The  Government  authorities  may  mis- 
understand our  belief  which  com.es  from  sincere  patriotism.  Our  press 
may  be  closed  down.  But  come  what  miay,  we  consider  it  our  duty  as  a 
newspaper  to  report  the  truth.  THE  MILITARISTS  CONCEAL 
THEIR  DEFEAT  AND  THE  ANGLO-AMERICAN  VICTORY  FROM 
THE  EYES  OF  THE  NATION.  It  has  been  a well-known  fact,  even 
before  the  war,  that  the  American  ‘flying  fortresses’  are  capable  of 
bombing  our  country.” 

“Our  occupied  territories  in  the  South  Seas  do  not  and  cannot  serve  the 
purpose  of  outposts  against  the  American  air  raids  of  our  country.  Our 
industries  will  be  bombed  again  all  over  the  country  in  the  near  future. 
EVACUATE  THE  INDUSTRIAL  AREAS.  SAVE  YOUR  INVALU- 
ABLE LIFE.  The  militarists  started  the  w'ar  to  satisfy  their  rapacious 
greed.  We  cannot  remain  silent,  even  if  it  means  the  violation  of  wartime 
regulations.” 


♦From  Falling  Leaf  .Magazine,  VIII,  no.  1 (March  1967),  pp.  19-20.  Reprinted  with  the 
permission  of  the  author  and  courtesy  of  Falling  Leaf  Magazine. 
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Recently  I showed  this  leaflet  to  a colleague  in  the  Japanese  Embassy 
and  asked  him  to  help  me  in  translating  it.  His  observations  are  given 
below: 

“This  leaflet,  though  its  Japanese  is  excellent,  is  written  predominantly 
in  the  style  of'bongobun’  (the  literary  form  of  the  Japanese  language)  with 
a slight  admixture  of  ‘kogobun’  (the  oral  form).  This  was  the  style  of 
Japanese  newspapers  in  the  second  and  third  decades  of  this  century. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  twenties,  they  switched  completely  to  ‘kogobun.’ 

“The  peculiar  and  obsolete  style  of  the  leaflet  is  exactly  that  of  the 
Japanese  newspapers  published  for  the  American-Japanese  community  in 
the  States,  which  was  a constant  source  of  amusement  to  us  when  1 
served  in  Washington.  All  these  papers  were  edited  and  published  by  old 
‘issei’  (first-generation  Japanese  immigrants)  who  had  been  doing  small- 
time local  newspaper  work  in  Japan  before  coming  over  to  the  States  and 
who  were  unable  to  discard  the  style  to  which  they  were  accustomed.” 

My  Japanese  friend  pointed  out,  in  particular,  two  words  which  he 
regarded  as  immediate  give-aways  of  the  origin  of  the  leaflets.  The  word 
air-raid  in  the  leaflet  was  rendered  in  Chinese  characters  as  “ku-geki,” 
consisting  of  “ku”  meaning  sky  and  “geki”  meaning  H.  He  commented 
on  this  as  follows: 

“Ku-geki  is  a perfectly  possible  combination,  but  the  fact  is  that  we 
Japanese  simply  do  not  use  this  word.  We  would  have  said  either  ‘ku-shu,’ 
meaning  air-attack,  or  ‘baku-geki,’  meaning  bombing  attack.” 

Another  instance  was  the  rendering  of  the  term  “flying  fortress”  into 
Japanese.  The  writers  of  the  leaflets  used  “tobu-yosai”  (from  “tobu”  for 
flying,  and  “yosai”  for  fortress).  While  this  was  not  incorrect  linguistical- 
ly, it  simply  did  not  correspond  to  actual  Japanese  usage.  The  term  used 
in  Japan  was  “sora-tobu-yosai,”  “sora”  meaning  sky. 

The  meticulous  attention  to  language  in  leaflets  of  all  kinds,  but  the 
special  importance  of  using  the  enemy’s  terminology  in  “black”  or  “grey” 
leaflets,  has  often  been  remarked  upon.  As  a former  writer  of  (Jerman 
combat  leaflets  in  World  War  II,  I know  that  we  were  guilty  of  occasional 
use  of  incorrect  terms  also  in  the  European  theatre.  To  avoid  this,  we 
often  checke ! our  leaflets  with  cooperative  prisoners.  To  know  the 
enemy’s  language  is  not  enough;  one  has  to  be  up-to-date  in  the  latest 
changes  of  his  spoken  word. 

Nothing  made  our  American  soldiers  laugh  more,  for  instance,  than  the 
use  of  the  term  “doughboys”  in  some  early  German  propaganda  leaflets. 
Eventually,  the  Germans  realized  that  the  new  term  was  “G.I.,”  but  up  lo 
the  end  of  the  war  there  were  numerous  solecisms  in  German  propaganda 
leaflets. 
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FILMS  FROM  THE  VIETCONG* 

By  Peter  Gessner 

r 

The  use  of  films  as  a propaganda  device  may  lose  its  impact  on  an  audience  because  of  • 

overemphasued  themes  and  p'-o'  production  techniques.  3? 

Some  half-dozen  films  produced  by  the  National  Liberation  Front  of  { 

Vietnam  are  making  their  way  around  the  country,  shown  for  the  most 
part  in  poor  screening  conditions  to  limited  audiences.  . . . Despite  the 
difficulties  imposed  by  a sound  track  loaded  with  hyperbole  and  slogans 
(the  English  narrations  have  all  the  literary  grace  of  a pamphlet),  and 
despite  the  deteriorated  physical  condition  of  the  films  which  makes  many  ? 

of  these  screenings  little  more  than  mysterious  lantern  shows,  the  very 
existence  of  these  films  merits  attention. 

As  a record  of  the  face  of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  and  even  more  as  an  j. 

indication  of  what  the  film  makers  want  “us”  to  know  about  them,  the 
NLF  films  are  a humbling  experience  to  the  viewer.  In  one  (dated  1965), 
there  is  a brief  sequence  in  a Vietcong-held  village  where,  during  a lull  in 
the  fighting,  a Western-style  ballet  is  performed  within  a ring  of  watching 
guerrillas.  Even  the  hardened  view  which  says  that  such  things  don’t 
happen  spontaneously,  that  they  are  arranged  for  the  visiting  camera, 
must  cope  with  the  fact  that  these  people,  the  Vietcong,  engaged  in  a 
brutalizing  struggle,  have  thought  it  important  to  include  dance  in  the 
midst  of  footage  of  a vicious  guerrilla  war. 

If  this  instance  indicates  that  tne  Vietcong’s  vision  of  itself  in  some 
sense  includes  an  awareness  of  the  human  implications  of  the  kind  of  war 
it  is  forced  to  fight,  its  interpretation  of  events  in  the  United  States 
appears  to  be  filtered  through  the  prism  of  ideology.  For  example,  one  is 
saddened  by  repeated  references  throughout  these  films  to  the  “progres- 
sive American  peoples”  linked  to  shots  of  domestic  anti-war  demonstra- 
tions. Rather  than  realistically  assessing  the  size  and  shape  of  current 
anti-war  sentiment  in  this  country,  the  film  makers  seem  to  have  chosen 
to  plug  in  the  appropriate  ideological  platitude.  It  may  be  that,  as  James 
Cameron  put  it  in  his  recent  series  of  articles  in  The  New  York  Times, 

“too  many  officials  speak  an  English  or  French  that  was  actually  learned  : 

in  slogans”;  one  also  suspects  that  the  twenty-year  heritage  of  civil  war 
brings  with  it  a certain  hardening  of  thought,  an  impatience  with  the 
niceties  of  language  and  distinction-making. 

Once  the  narration  is  peeled  away,  and  the  images  themselves  are 
allowed  to  live  for  what  they  are,  the  texture  of  life  in  Vietnam  forces  its 
way  through.  Another  film  contains  an  extended  sequence  about  captured 
equipment  which  begins  as  an  apparent  ode  to  self-sufficiency,  only  to  ( 

move  in  a quite  unexpected  direction.  From  neatly  stacked  piles  of  guns  - 

and  machinery,  the  camera  turns  to  people  making  candleholders  from 


‘Excerpts  from  ‘ Films  from  the  Vietcong,"  The  .YaO'on,  202,  no.4  (January  24,  1966)  pp. 
110-li:  Repnnted  with  the  permis.sion  oiThe  Nation,  copyright  holder. 
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what  seem  to  be  spent  shells,  to  still  others  cutting  jeep  tires  into  sandal 
patterns.  For  a moment,  the  gulf  between  these  people  and  a civilization 
which,  even  in  peacetime,  has  managed  to  institutionalize  the  notion  that 
things  wear  out,  seems  to  loom  larger  than  any  logistical  speculations 
about  how  the  Vietcong  supply  themselves. 

Of  the  six  or  so  films  now  making  the  rounds,  only  one  seems  to  go 
beyond  the  momentary  revelatory  glimpse  to  create  a more  whole  im- 
pact. It  was  produced,  probably  by  the  NLF  or  a militant  wing  of  the 
Buddhists,  sometime  after  1963  (there  is  no  more  precise  internal  evi- 
dence), and  deals  with  the  wave  of  demonstrations  which  followed  the 
Diem  government’s  suppression  of  the  Buddhists. 

It  begins  with  what  is  a prologue  of  almost  abstract  battle  footage:  a 
montage  of  swooping  planes,  machinegun  rattles  and  barbed  wire,  not 
unlike  Lewis  Milestone’s  All  Quiet  on  the  Western  Front.  Abruptly,  we 
are  swept  into  a slow  processional  of  Buddhist  priests  going  out  into  the 
streets  of  Saigon  to  demonstrate  for  what,  to  Americans,  would  seem  to 
be  the  most  basic  of  liberties — the  freedom  to  worship.  Great  bales  of 
barbed  wire  are  unrolled  in  front  of  them  by  soldiers;  the  younger  priests, 
whose  faces  strangely  recall  those  of  the  early  civil  rights  workers  in  the 
American  South,  quietly  place  their  hands  around  the  wire  as  the  soldiers 
begin  to  try  to  cordon  them  off.  A tear-gas  grenade  lunges  across  the 
street,  streaming  white  smoke  like  some  kind  of  mythic  Oriental  paper 
beast. 

'The  Diem  soldiers,  in  camouflaged  battle  dress  and  holding  shields 
which  'esemble  the  tops  of  garbage  cans  and  wh’ch  they  seem  to  use  to 
ward  off  objects  thrown  at  them  by  the  crowd,  begin  to  move  against  the 
priests;  at  this  point,  the  film  takes  on  the  qualities  of  an  ominous  pageant 
play.  Oddly  incongrous  Western  symphonic  music  replaces  the  English 
narrator  (who  with  good  sense,  has  kept  quiet  thioughout  most  of  the 
demonstration  sequence),  and  an  unpredictable  concordance  of  sound  and 
image  occurs:  stock  movie  music  joined  with  startling  images  raises  the 
film  to  an  entirely  new  level,  toward  a totality  of  emotion  quite  difficult  to 
describe  precisely.  It  is  one  of  those  rare  moments  in  motion  pictures 
when  one  plus  one  equals  three.  (Something  of  the  sort  happens  in  Luis 
Bunuel’s  Land  Without  Bread,  a 1932  documentary  of  an  impoverished 
region  in  Spain,  in  which  Brahms’s  Fourth  Symphony  is  used  throughout 
the  film  not  as  a handy  contrast  but  rather  in  an  almost  architectual  way 
to  provide  a vaulting,  an  unattainable  ceiling  of  emotion  which  hovers 
over  the  sordid  levei  of  human  action.)  Generally,  the  NLF  film  makers 
do  not  employ  music  in  such  ways;  the  music  in  other  films  is  of  an 
indeterminate  martial  nature,  used  conventionally  to  fill  in  behind  the 
narrator.. 

The  Buddhist  film,  in  many  ways  the  most  successful  of  the  NLF  group, 
seems  to  have  received  less  circulation  than  what  is  perhaps  the  most 
widely  seen  but  unfortunately  the  least  interesting  of  the  lot.  This  pic- 
ture, dated  1965  and  bearing  the  title  “Foreign  Correspondents  Visit  the 


National  Liberation  Front”  (at  any  rate,  something  like  that),  records 
Humanity  correspondents  Wilfred  Burchette  and  Madeleine  Riffaud  eat- 
ing and  singing  with  happy  peasants.  The  film  is  almost  completely 
uninformative  and  comes  close  to  being  embarrassing — Mile.  Riffaud  is 
more  than  effiise  in  her  desire  to  kiss  and  *'ondle  young  Vietcong  guerril- 
las. The  quality  of  the  print  is  mercifully  poor  and  a good  portion  of  all  this 
is  practically  invisible. 


4:  Jl'  ♦ 4c 


Although  the  NLF  movies  draw  unexpectedly  large  audiences  (mostly 
students)  wherever  they  are  shown,  their  net  effect  is  ambiguous  at  best. 
They  seldom  exploit  the  motion  picture  as  a particular  form  of  communi- 
cation, nor  do  they  explore  the  special  qualities  that  set  it  off  from 
pamphlets  or  slide  shows.  The  films  do  not  achieve  a sense  of  the  camera’s 
own  participation  in  events,  a sense  present  in  the  footage  of  volunteer 
cameramen  for  the  Spanish  Republic  (To  Die  in  Madrid).  Judged  by  the 
standards  we  apply  to  works  of  art,  or  even  against  the  more  vague 
measure  of  some  kind  of  immediacy  of  feeling,  the  work  is  crude  and 
conventional.  One  responds  with  something  of  the  suspicion  T\’otsky  felt, 
perhaps  unjustly,  for  the  work  of  the  poet  Mayakovsky:  “[he]  shouts  too 
often  where  one  should  speak;  and  so  his  cry,  where  cry  is  needed,  sounds 
inadequate.” 


♦ ♦ ♦ * * 


THE  VIET  CONG  SLOGAN  SLIP* 


By  the  Juspao  Planning  Staff 

The  •fhgan  shji,  containing  short  and  succinct  messages  and  appeals,  has,  because  of  its 
size,  tJie  advantage  of  being  covertly  distributed  in  enemy-held  areas. 

[One]  tool  in  the  Viet  Cong  communication  armory  is  the  slogan  slip. 
This  is  a small  slip  of  paper  (some  as  small  as  two  by  three  inches)  which 
contains  a short  message  expressing  one  idea.  The  most  terse,  for  exam- 
ple, might  read,  “Down  With  the  U.S. -Lackey  Clique.”  Use  of  the  slogan 
slip  apparently  stems  from  the  experiences  gained  by  the  Soviet  com- 
munists who  have  raised  sloganeering  to  a high  pitch.  Of  course  re- 
volutionaries have  for  generations  used  the  slogan  as  a rallying  cry, 
particularly  among  the  less  educated.  For  example,  Patrick  Heni^’s 
“Give  Me  Liberty  or  Give  Me  Death.”  Or  the  Loyalist  slogan  of  the 
Spanish  Civil  War:  “It  is  better  to  die  on  }'our  feet  than  live  on  your 
knees.”  Or  Lenin’s  cry:  “Land  to  the  Tillers.”  Or  almost  anything  from 
Madison  Avenue. 

One  of  the  primary  uses  for  [the]  slogan  slip  by  Viet  Cong  cadres  is  to 
help  raise  revolutionary  consciousness.  Villagers  are  encouraged  to  draft, 
produce  and  distribute  slogan  slips. 


*Exctjrpts  from  “The  Viet  Cong  Slogan  Slip,”  JUSPAO  Memorandum.  February  9,  1966. 
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A captured  Viet  Cong  directive  for  example  declared  that: 

The  slogan  is  a form  of  agitation  that  concentrates  the  determination  of  the  marses 
to  struggle,  expresses  the  attitudes  and  actions  of  the  masses  to  n.ake  revolution, 
and  lowers  the  prestige  and  power  of  the  enemy  . . . They  are  of  three  types,  those 
which  praise  onr  policies;  those  which  express  hatred  especially  for  enemy  crimes; 
and  those  which  support  the  binh  van  proselyting  movement. 

It  went  on  to  say  that  slogans  could  be  written  on  paper,  on  wood 
panels,  carved  into  tree  trunks  and  also  lettered  on  walls  or  on  large 
banners  to  be  hung  across  roads  leading  into  villages.  The  directive 
added: 


Slogans  may  be  wiitten  in  the  form  of  poetry,  in  verses  of  six  or  eight  words,  or  in 
the  form  of  words  to  poputer  songs.  . But  all  slogans  must  be  written  in  serious 
and  dignified  form  and  not  scrawled.  Many  slogans  now  used  are  disorderly.  These 
must  be  improved.  The  masses  must  oe  taught  to  write  slogans  properly,  hang 
them  in  public  places,  a, id  protect  them  from  enemy  soldiere  during  clearing 
operations. 


The  directive  gave  an  example  of  villagers  protecting  their  slogan: 


In  one  village  the  people  wrote  slogans  on  the  bark  of  tree  trunks.  The  enemy 
soldiers  came  to  the  village  and  saw  the  slogans  on  the  tree  and  said.  We  think  we 
should  cut  down  these  trees  with  those  offending  words.”  The  people  replied  to 

41 uif  T clr.franc  r»n  nnnerps  WfitllQ  VOU 


snouiu  cut  aown  inese  trees  wiui  wiuse  wviuo.  v- 

them:  “If  the  Liberation  soldiers  had  ViTitten  the  slogans  on  bndges  would  vou 
blow  up  the  bridges'^”  The  soldiers  were  ^orced  by  this  logic  to  \\nthdraw,  without 
cutting  down  the  trees. 


Slogan  slips  ..re  generally  distributed  covertly.  They  are  slipped  into 
women’s  shopping  baskets  at  markets,  to.ssed  in  parked  vehicles  in  the 
cities,  placed  at  night  in  school  room  desks  or  simply  scattered  along 
paths  and  walks  where  they  are  apt  to  be  found  by  pedestrians. 

A . . . study  ...  of  144  slogan  slips,  collected  at  random  from  through- 
out the  country,  indicates  both  the  priority  of  audiences  currently  main- 
tainea  by  the  Viet  Cong  as  well  as  a general  overview  of  current  themes. 

As  far  as  language  was  concerned  the  vast  majority  of  the  slogan  slips, 
about  90  percent,  were  in  Vietnamese,  with  Montagnard  dialects  and 
English  following  in  that  order.  The  largest  single  target  for  the  slogan 
slip  was  the  general  rural  population;  fifty  percent  were  omnidirectional. 
The  largest  single  target  was  members  of  ARVN,  with  Montagnards, 
youth,  specifically  rural,  civil  servants,  Americans  and  Hoa  Hao. 

More  than  two  thirds  of  the  total  number  of  slogan  slips  were  devoted 
to  two  themes:  support  for  the  Viet  Cong  effort  and  proselyting  of 
military  and  civil  servants;  these  ranked  about  40  percent  and  30  percent 
respectively.  Then  came  anti-U.S.  themes  of  12  percent  (although  anti- 
IJ.S.  themes  appeared  as  secondary  themes  in  a majority  of  the  sample), 
followed  by  15  other  themes  of  less  than  three  percent  each. 
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LEAFLETS  AT  A GLANCE 


BY  the  Editors 

Bold  lettered  leaflets  wei  e 'ised  in  Vietnam  to  gam  the  attention  of  an  audience  in  a ngidly 

controlled  environment. 

Even  the  most  carefully  designed  mes°'.ge  satisfying  well-known  effec- 
tiveness criteria  such  as  comprehension  and  appeal  may  be  a wasted 
effort.  An  essential  condition  for  effective  communieatior  is  that  the 
attention  of  the  audience  is  s'^cured.  In  the  case  of  printed  n’atter,  the 
minimal  condition  is  that  the  ■ message  at  least  be  seen;  the  desired  effect 
is  that  the  audience  also  reaa  the  message. 

Seeing  a message  is  no  problem  if  the  targeting  is  accurate;  reading  it, 
on  the  other  hand,  may  constitute  a grave  danger  to  the  recipients  if  the 
audience  is  in  a controlled  environment.  For  e.\ampie,  leaders  of  Axis  and 
Communist  forces  in  World  War  II,  Korea,  and  Vietnam  imposed  severe 
penalties  for  reading  Allied  propaganda.  Interviews  with  captured  North 
Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  prisoners  as  well  as  captured  enemy  docu- 
ments revealed  that  the  reading  of  Allied  propaganda  could  lead  to  harsh 
punishment,  and  possession  of  such  leaflets  could  even  mean  death.  Quite 
understandably,  then,  many  of  those  disenchanted  with  their  conditions 
were  fearful  of  being  caught  by  their  leaders  reading  or  possessing  Allied 
leaflets. 

A maj'^r  problem  facing  psyoperators  in  Vietnam,  as  well  as  in  earlier 
conflicts,  was  how  to  induce  cadres  in  enemy  ranks  to  read  a message  in 
an  environment  that  was  ngidly  controlle'i.  Allied  psyoperators  tried 
many  techniques  to  ovccome  enemy  countermeasures,  and  certainly  one 
of  the  most  interesting  of  these  was  '’Leaflets-at-a-Glance”  material. 
'Fhey  were  printed  in  bold  letters  so  that  they  could  be  read  from  a 
distance  with  minimal  danger  to  the  audience.  Of  course,  leaflets  of  this 
type  are  usually  not  suitable  for  directive  purposes  in  a controlled  envi- 
ronment; they  are  clumsy  to  carry  or  hide.  They  can,  however,  lower 
morale  by  reinforcing  e.xisting  feelings  of  suspicion  or  duress.  Moreover, 
“Leaflets-at-a-Glance”  can  fulfill  a specific  informational  objective  such  as 
indicating  where  to  look  for  or  hide  other  Allied  messages. 

GOLDEN  BRIDGES* 

By  Reucen  S.  Nath.4n 

Because  one  of  the  important  elements  of  PSYOP  is  offenng  options,  the  absence  of 
re.isonable  alttniatives  in  the  content  of  the  tommunicawr's  message  is  counterproductive 
in  a conflict  situation , for  instance,  it  often  leaves  the  target  audience  little  choice  hut  to 
rally  behind  partie.<i  against  whom  the  communicator  was  directing  kis  'uessage,  whether 

they  leant  to  not. 


*Ori^iiai  essay  by  Reuben  S.  Nathan. 
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One  of  the  main  objectives  of  propaganda  in  times  of  war  is  to  build 
Golden  Bridges,  to  persuade  the  enemy  that  there  is  a way  out,  that  there 
is  no  need  to  fight  to  the  end.  Leaving  room  for  maneuver  does  not  mean 
abandoning  national  objectives.  War  aims  at  changing  governments,  at 
eliminating  hostile  regimes  which  resist  an  equitable  peace.  People  are 
eternal — they  will  be  there  after  they  and  their  governments  have  been 
defeated;  they  will  continue  to  live  and  must  be  lived  with.  T'hat  is  why 
good  propaganda  must  see  to  it  that  they  are  not  cornered,  for  cornered 
people  will -fight  and  kill  until  they  die,  and  the  people  they  kill  will  be 
one’s  own. 

WORLD  WAR  II 

We  sensed  at  the  time  of  the  Casablanca  conference — and  we  now  know 
this  supposition  wa?  correct — that  the  .iemand  for  ur  onditic"al  jur'-en- 
de"  would  make  it  next  to  impossible  for  the  Germans  opposing  Hitler  to 
overthrow  him.  They  had  nothing  to  offer  to  the  people,  no  expectation 
that  they  would  be  able  to  negotiate  an  acceptable  compronuse. 

Deprived  of  the  opportunity  to  build  Golden  Bridges  by  the  call  for 
unconditional  surrender,  the  Allied  propagandists  of  World  War  II  were 
ft  verely  limited  in  potential  cffecti^'eness.  Tlie  war  would  be  decided  by 
, ■ ns;  words  that  might  conceivably  have  shortened  it  and  so  saved  lives, 
had  been  disarmed. 

According  to  Rnherl  E Sherwood's  Roosevei'  and  Hopku  Pj-esidenl  Roosevei. 
told  his  aide  “We  had  so  much  trouble  getting  those  two  i .ench  generals  (Gi’-aud 
and  de  Gaulle]  together  that  I thought  to  mvself  that  this  was  as  difficult  as 
arranging  the  meeting  of  Grant  and  Lee — and  then  suddenly,  the  press  conference 
was  on,  and  Winston  and  I had  had  no  time  to  prepare  for  it,  and  the  thought 
popped  into  my  tnind  that  they  had  called  Grant  ‘Old  Unconditional  Surrender.' 
and  the  next  thing  I knew  I han  said  it.” 

In  other  words,  the  most  important  PSYWAR  decision  of  World  W'ar 
II  had  not  been  the  result  of  deliberate  PSYWAR  thinking.  It  had  just 
“popped”  into  the  President’s  mind.  Admittedly,  there  were  very  few 
PSYWAR  experts  on  the  Allied  side,  apparently  none  on  the  staff  of  any 
jf  the  leaders  who  met  at  Casablanca.  One  wonders  whether  Hitler  would 
have  made  an  equ«Ily  momentous  decishm  wif-out  , Iti.ng  with  Dr. 
Goebbels.  One  need  not  wonder  what  Stalin  would  have  done  for  that  is  a 
matter  of  record.  Wiien  the  armies  of  the  So\  iet  Union  entered  Germany, 
Ilja  Ehrenburg's  blurd,  ami-German  line  was  abruptly  dropped.  Soviet 
propaganda  hi  v i i d proclaimed  that  Moocow  had  been  fighting  the  Nazis 
but  '..as  aw  ai  e i nat  "as  -omfe  and  go  and  that  the  German  people  would 
remain- -to  b v vii;-..  Soviet  propaganda  did  not  go  in  for 

brainstorm.  T,  r dit.n  p.  op.'iganda  seldom  does.  It  lelies  on  experts, 

NORTH  VO  ■>  i 

Le«s  thai  ■ ig'  we  faced  a similar  situation  in  the  decision  to 

bomb  No'.'th  Vietnam.  We  know*  that  the  first  strikes  were  ordered  in 
retaliation  for  attacks  on  U.S.  barracks  in  Pleiku,  and  the  fcHo-ving 
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“sustained  reprisals”  in  response  to  increasing  Viet  Cong  violence  and 
direct  North  Vietnamese  involvement  in  the  war.  The  situation  in  South 
Vietnam  was  deteriorating;  a close  advisor  to  the  president  felt  that 
defeat  was  “inevitable”  unless  the  United  States  put  pressure  on  Hanoi. 
If  there  was  any  reference  to  psychological  considerations,  they  came 
from  former  President  Eisenhower  who  did  not  think  that  air  strikes 
against  the  North  could  prevent  the  North  Vietnamese  from  infi'trating 
men  and  supplies  in  to  the  South,  but  who  seemed  to  feel  that  they  would 
help  South  Vietnamese  morale. 

There  is  no  mention  that  U.S.  Information  Agency  directors  attempted 
to  present  the  case  for  psychological  operations.  Yet,  there  was  a case  to 
be  made.  It  is  possible  that  it  should  have  been  overruled  for 
compelling  military  and  political  reasons,  and  probable  that  it  would  have 
been  over>^iled,  but  it  had  sufficient  merits  be  taken  into  'onsideration. 

First,  we  had,  at  least  theoretically,  an  excellent  opportunity  to  de- 
moralize North  Vietnamese  troops  fighting  in  South  Vietnam.  They  had 
had  a very  hard  time  getting  to  South  Vietnam.  Presumably,  many  of 
them  were  tired  and  ill.  They  were  cut  off  from  their  families,  not  even 
permitted  to  write  home  or  receive  letters,  and  their  lines  of  resupply 
were  tenuous.  They  had  been  told  that  they  would  fight  imperialist 
American  aggressors  but  *here  wt  ot  many  Americans  in  Vietnam  in 
the  Spring  and  Summer  of  1965,  and  they  found  themselves  fighting  other 
Vietnamese.  Many  of  them  may  not  have  understood  why.  They  were,  in 
sum,  tailor-made  targets  for  PSYWAR,  the  operator’s  wishdream. 

Bombing  North  Vietnam  changed  that.  Suddenly  all  North  Vietnamese 
soldiers  in  South  Vietnam  had  a reason  to  fight,  a reason  any  one  of  them 
could  understand.  The  Americans  were  threatening  the  lives,  limbs,  and 
homes  of  their  families,  f’ather^,  husbands,  brothers,  sons  began  to  have 
a personal  stake  in  the  war. 

Second,  the  air  strikes  put  an  end  to  any  hopes  to  divide  the  people  of 
North  Vietnam  at  home.  It  is  axiomatic  that,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
permanently  united  nation.  Even  the  most  fanatic  totalitarian  govern- 
ments face  a domestic  opposition — voiceless,  it  is  true,  but  opposition 
nevertheless.  We  might  have  strengthened  that  opposition  by  making 
people  question  the  wisdom  of  Hanoi’s  warring  in  South  Vietnam — the 
casualties,  the  draft,  the  cost,  the  sacrifices,  the  austerity.  But  it  is  also 
axiomatic  that  bombing  atUcks  make  people  rally  behind  their  govern- 
ment whether  they  like  it  or  not.  There  is  nowhere  else  to  look  for 
lea<le.’\ship  a. id  protection.  The  British  were  never  as  united  as  they  were 
behind  Winston  Churchill  while  German  bombers,  ouzzbornbs,  and  roc- 
kets threatened  their  lives.  Yet  only  a few  months  after  the  threat  had 
ended,  the\  repudiated  the  man  who  had  united  them.  They  retunicd  to 
“normalcy,”  division,  and  opposition.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
termination  of  the  bombing  campaign  against  North  Vietnam  im- 
mediately created  problems  for  Hanoi.  French  and  Canadian  reporters 
related  them:  black-marketeering,  indifference  of  youth,  goldbricking,  a 
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slackening  of  disciplined  production.  Hanoi  was  forced,  time  and  again,  to 
remind  the  people  that  the  war  was  still  on  and  that  they  had  duties. 

Nobody  can  say  whether  we  would  have  succeeded  in  demoralizing 
North  Vietnamese  troops  or  in  driving  wedges  between  the  people  and 
the  government  of  North  Vietnam;  the  point  is  that  there  v/as  a chance  to 
do  so,  that  this  chance  might  have  weakened  Hanoi  significantly,  and  that 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  depiived  us  of  that  chance.  It  follows  that 
the  case  should  at  least  have  been  given  a nearing.  We  had  no  such 
hearing  in  Casablanca,  during  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis,  or  when  the 
decision  to  bomb  North  Vietnam  was  made.  This  must  change  if  the 
enormous  capabilities  o^  PSYWAR  are  to  come  into  their  own. 

NOTES 

‘ Robert  E Sherwood,  Roosevelt  and  Hopkim  An  Inltmate  History  (New  York- 
Harper  and  Row , 1950),  p.  696. 

’ Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  Vantage  Point  Perspectives  of  the  Presidency  (Neie  York:  Harper 
and  Row,  1971),  p I2i  ff 
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f . \NOUK’S  APPEAL  TO  THE  MONKS  OF  CAi.-^i  JOIA-* 
By  the  7th  PSYOP  Group 


Because  the  success  of  PSYOP  depends  heavily  on  the  receptivity  of  the  target  audience,  a 
good  sense  of  timing  and  skill  in  exploiting  an  opportunity  hecotne  important  elements  in 
the  dehrery  of  a message  or  appeal. 

Peking  NONA  International  carried  a message  from  Prince  Norodom 
Sihanouk  to  the  Khmer  Buddhist  monks  on  September  17th.  In  his 
message  [one  of  four]  he  asked  the  monks  of  Cambodia  to  join  him  in  his 
struggle  to  regain  his  throne. 

The  gist  of  his  message  was  designed  to  impress  upon  the  Buddhist 
monks  their  duty  to  stand  on  the  side  of  the  city  poor,  the  exploited 
workers,  and  the  peasants  rather  than  with  people  who  “have  sold  the 
country  to  U.S  neo-colonialism."  In  this  regard,  he  felt  that  the  Lon  Nol 
group  did  not  deserve  support  from  monks  because  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  took  o\  er  the  reigns  of  government. 

In  order  to  opp(xse  this  neo-colonialisl  undertaking  of  the  American?,  [Sihanouk 
continued,)  it  is  necessary  for  the  people  of  Asia  to  reconcile  with  one  another, 
unite  and  fight  together,  regardless  of  their  beliefs  and  ideology  It  is  absolutely 
wrong  to  distinguish  believers  from  .ttheists.  non-Communist  from  Communist. 

For  tlic  safety,  freedom  and  independence  of  our  .Asian  countries,  it  is  necessary 
for  us  to  create  a union  and  .solidarity  among  all  the  Asians  determined  to  fight  for 
an  Asia  tree  from  impenalism  and  neo-colonialism.  It  is  necessary  for  us  to  expose 
the  renegades  in  Asia  <ind  to  fight  against  those  who,  prompted  by  ambitions  and 
personal  interests,  serve  the  unjustifiable  cause  of  'J.b.  imperialism. 

In  the  next  portion  of  Sihanouk’s  message  he  points  out  five  eases  in 
which  people  with  seemingly  good  paying  jobs  and  happy  families  have 


•Excerpted  and  adapted  from  “Sihanouk's  .Appeal  to  the  Monks  of  Cambodia."  “Com- 
imuiist  IV.ip.-.gand:.  Highlights"  Trond?  and  Analysis."  Issue  No.  41-70(9  October  1970),  pp. 
41-4-^l-9. 
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left  their  jobs  and  family  to  join  him.  According  to  Sihanouk  these  people 
now  have  only  very  modest  pay  but  feel  they  are  working  for  a good 
cause.  “In  one  case,”  Sihanouk  said,  “those  students  living  abroad  who 
agree  to  support  Lon  Nol  have  received  big  rewards  (some  have  even 
been  given  300  U.S.  dolla.*^  each).  In  Europe,  the  student  members  of  the 
National  United  Front  of  Kampuchea  (NUFK)  remain  poor.  They  lack 
money,  and  sometimes  they  have  only  one  meal  a day.” 

Let  our  monks  and  Samdech,  head  of  the  sect,  take  pains  to  ask  themselves  why  all 
these  young  and  old  patriots  agree  to  such  sacrifices  and  such  hardships.  Let  them 
ask  themselves  why  our  citizens  of  the  provinces,  young  and  old,  men  and  women, 
yesterday  in  hundreds  and  today  in  thousands,  a^ee  spontaneously  to  leave  their 
houses,  rice  fields,  farmland,  hvestock  and  carts,  etc.,  in  order  to  join  the  people’s 
heroes  Khieu  Samphan  Hu  Nim,  and  Hou  Youn  in  the  jungle. 

***** 

In  this  regard,  I would  like  to  state  precisely  for  our  Buddhist  monks  that  first,  the 
said  Communist  states  of  Eastern  Europe  have  not  given  their  offideJ  recognition 
to  t>>"  Lon  Nol  government  which  was  bom  of  the  coup  of  las*  Is  Mai",  sek'ndly, 
some  of  inese  very  Euroj,*;an  Communist  s^ate^  ..ave  rocognizeu  offici.-ly,  vLiie 
others  admitted  publicly,  that  Nordom  Sihanouk  remains  the  ’egal  head  of  state  cf 
Cambodia;  thirdly,  thepolitical  parties,  the  people's  fronts,  and  the  people  of  these 
veiy  countries  have  officially  pven  their  recognition  to  the  NUFK  as  the  only 
representative  of  the  Khmer  people  and  have  time  and  again  and  most  expressly 
affirmed  their  support  to  our  people  and  their  NUFK  in  our  struggle  against  U.S. 
imperiahsin  and  its  lackeys  and  for  national  salvation  and  the  hberation  of  the 
Khmer  motherland;  fourthly,  the  refusal  by  certain  European  Communist  gov- 
ernments to  recognize  the  RGNUK  by  no  means  signifies  th»*  they  support  or  like 
the  regime  of  Lon  Nol. 

This  refusal  might  be  explained  by  certain  interests  of  their  own  of  these  govern- 
ments. This  should  lead  our  Buddhist  monks  to  think  over  the  policies,  attitudes, 
maneuvers,  and  actions  of  certain  powers  in  A.-ua  which  seem  unwilling  to  see  the 
Asians  become  complete  masters  of  the  dest’  s of  their  Asia  and  of  their  Asian 
countries 


Therefore,  (said  Sihanouk  m closing.)  if  our  Buddhist  monks  and  Samdech,  head  of 
the  sect,  like  our  nation,  agree  to  look  these  reaUties  straight  in  the  face.  I am  sure 
that  they  will  not  fail  to  march  on  the  just  roads  towards  a future  which  would  not 
be  in  contradiction  to  the  national  ideals  of  pure  patriotism,  peoples  democracy  and 
genuine  freedom. 

Co7nmmt:  Sihanouk  broadcast  his  speeches  at  a time  when  the  people 
were  about  to  observe  their  oldest  and  most  significant  Buddhist  cere- 
mony, the  Festival  of  the  Dead.  Offerings  of  food  and  garments  are  made 
to  the  monks  during  the  first  15  days  of  the  tenth  lunar  month.  The 
reasoning  behind  the  broadcast  of  the  speeches  at  this  t'me  is  that  the 
monks  have  a great  deal  of  influence  on  the  people  and  ma.'.y  of  them 
probably  have  not  lost  all  loyalty  to  Sihanouk.  He  knows  that  if  he  can 
possibly  get  the  , 'support  of  the  monks  at  this  time,  he  would  also  keep  the 
support  of  a large  majority  of  the  people. 

The  four  speeches,  employing  kaleidoscopic  Vt;rbosity,  suggest  that  the 
people  come  back  to  the  pure  and  simple  life.  He  appears  to  be  trying  to 
s%  ay  the  Khmer  by  explaining  that  others  in  seemingly  good  paying  jobs 
have  given  up  every'thing  to  support  him,  honing  that  the  monks  and 
their  followers  might  heed  the  advice  and  actions  of  these  people  and  join 
him.  Sihanouk  would  like  the  Klimer  to  think  if  they  do  not  join  him  they 
will  be  dishonoring  the  Kingdom  of  Cambodia  and  the  sacred  Buddha. 
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There  are  several  points  of  view  about  Sihanouk  and  the  Buddh- 
ists. Some  say  the  Buddhist  clergy  no  longer  are  charmed  by  Sihanouk 
and  thus  would  be  unlikely  to  try  to  persuade  their  followers.  Others 
believe  that  Sihanouk  still  has  a pretty  strong  hold  on  the  Buddhist  clergy 
and,  through  them,  on  the  people. 

THE  FAMOUS  “MIG”  LEAFLET* 

By  Carl  Berger 

Subsequent  results  of  messages  unll  not  always  be  predictable;  it  is  therefore  incumbent 
upon  the  communicator  to  scrutinize  messaaes  carefully  and  attempt  to  detect  the  potential 
for  unintended  effects,  both  positive  and  negative. 

Occasionally,  a special  leaflet  operation  will  produce  important  side 
effects.  This  w-as  the  case  with  the  special  offer  made  by  the  U.N. 
Command  in  .\pril  and  May  1953,  an  offer  of  $50,000  to  any  Communist 
pilot  who  would  deliver  a MI  G jc  fighter  „r  otbe-  modern  Soviet  ,’“t  to 
the  United  Nations  forces  in  Korea.  An  additional  bonus  of  $50,000  was 
promised  the  first  pilot  to  bring  in  a plane. 

The  offer  was  disseminated  by  airdrops  of  special  leaflets  written  in 
Korean,  Chinese,  and  Rus.4an.  In  addition,  the  offer  was  carried  in  these 
languages  over  the  U N.  radio  netw'ork.  Both  the  leaflet  and  radio  media 
gave  detailed  flight  plans  where  j Communist  pilots  could  bring  in  planes 
safely  under  escort  by  U.N.  fighters. 

Not  until  several  weeks  affer  the  July  1953  Armistice  in  Korea,  did  a 
North  Korean  jet  pilot  . jm  out  of  the  skies,  land  at  Kimpo  airfield  near 
Seoul,  and  ask  for  polsi.c  i asylum.  The  pilot  said  he  had  never  heard  of 
the  jet  offer,  but  since  American  truthfulness  w'as  at  slake,  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  paid  the  pilot  the  $100,000  reward  and  the  offer  w'as  withdrawm. 
But  this  W'as  not  the  whole  story.  General  Mark  Clark,  U.N.  Comman- 
der, later  reported  that  the  Air  Force  not  only  got  its  $100,000  worth  in 
information  from  tests  on  the  Russian  jet,  but  the  operation  had  had 
important  military  side  effects. 

According  to  Clark,  the  Communists’  first  reaction  to  .he  offer 

was  to  ground  all  MIGs  for  eight  days.  It  might  have  been  because  of  the  weather, 
or  because  they  wante<i  time  to  screen  nut  the  politically  unreliable  pilots.  Most 
likely,  it  was  the  latter.  An  eight-day  break  in  MiG  operations  in  Korea  was  most 
unusual.  . For  whatever  reason,  the  Communist  MIG  pilots  who  were  permit- 
ted to  fly  after  the  offer  was  made  were  the  woret — on  their  record — of  the  whole 
Korean  War.  They  flew  far  fewer  missio's  in  those  last  ninety  days  than  in  the 
preceding  three  months,  but  .Amencan  Sabrejet  pilots  shot  down  twice  as  many 
planes  In  fact,  the  Sabres  destroyed  165  .MIGs  against  three  friendly  combat 
losses — a record  "stio  of  55  to  one  ' 

Conceding  mat  the  pilots  knew  of  the  offer — and  Communist  reactions 
appear  to  grrmt  that  point— -here  was  an  instance  of  a measurably  suc- 
cessful psycnological  operation. 


‘Excerpts  from  An  Introduction  to  Wartime  I..,caliets.  Documentary'  Study  No.  1,  The 
.Amencan  University,  Special  Operations  Research  Office.  Washington,  D.C.,  1959,  .AD  220 
821,  pp.  74-76 
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Since  '953  this  type  of  leaflet  optivtion  has  been  used  by  the  Chinese 
Nationalists,  who  have  dropped  leaflets  ovv.-  the  Communist  mainland, 
offering  Red  pilots  who  defected  to  Taiwan  with  MIG  planes  from  1,000  to 
4,000  ounces  of  gold,  depending  on  the  model  plane  they  brought  in.  As 
far  as  is  known,  no  Chinese  Communist  pilots  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  offer.  The  Nationalists  also  have  scattered  leaflets  offering  Chinese 
Communist  naval  personnel  up  to  100,000  ounces  of  gold  ($3,500,000)  if 
they  brought  in  a light  cruiser. 

NOTES 

> Mark  Clark,  From  the  Danube  to  the  Yalu  (New  York;  1954),  pp.  205-207. 


PRETESTING  THE  PRODUCT* 

Py  Wilbur  Schramm 

Pretesting  the  content  of  propaganda  messages  to  assess  in  advance  their  potential  impact 
on  an  audience  mil  increase  the  chances  of  their  being  effective. 

The  problem  in  all  types  of  psywar  operations  is  to  predict  or  estimate 
the  effect  of  a psywar  operation  without  being  able  to  measure  freely  the 
actual  responses  of  the  target  audience. 

There  are,  in  general,  three  ways  to  evaluate  the  effect  of  a psywar 
product  in  this  diffioult  situation.  A 'i.ittedly  each  one  is  only  an  approx- 
imation. None  of  them  is  as  satisfactory  as  an  uninhibited  study  of  the 
target  audience  itself  would  be.  Yet  an  evaluation  of  what  ps;  war  is 
accomplishing  is  so  enormously  important  to  planning  and  practice  that 
any  psywar  operation  stands  to  gain  tremendously  from  whatever  it  can 
learn  from  these  methods. 

EXPERTS 

The  simplest  of  these  methods  is  the  jury  of  experts.  These  should  be 
persons  who  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  target  country,  its 
culture,  and  its  people.  They  shoidd  preferably  have  lived  in  the  target 
country  for  a long  time  and  =h  l;-,ve  left  it  only  very  recently.  Ideally 
they  should  be  natives  of  the  target  country.  Their  absolute  loyalty  to  the 
country'  that  wants  to  use  them  as  jury  members  must,  however,  be 
beyond  question. 

The  procedure  is  for  this  jury  to  be  asked  to  read  or  listen  to  the 
psywar  material  being  directed  at  the  target  in  question  and  predict  what 
its  effect  will  be  within  the  target.  Will  it  attract  attention?  Will  it  be 
understood?  What  reac*  -n  >•  i(i  it  }uoauce?  Will  it  be  accepted  and  be- 
lieved? Will  it  change  any  > nds  or  >f-.d  anyone  to  take  the  action 
desired?  How  could  it  ui  macU  n 'ue  effective? 


-fl 


•Excerpts  from  The  Mature  of  Psychological  Warfare,  Operations  Research  Office,  The 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  Chevy  Chase,  M<l..  Seplemocr  195;i. 
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The  jury,  of  course,  can  be  asked  to  pretest  as  >vell  as  to  posttest  the 
psywar  output.  That  is,  a leaflet  designed  for  the  target  can  be  shown  to 
the  jury  before  it  has  been  disseminated,  and  the  criticisms  and  predic- 
tions of  the  experts  can  be  used  either  in  revising  it  or  in  deciding  when 
and  where  to  disseminate  it.  This  is  also  possible,  though  less  convenient, 
in  the  case  of  radio  broadcasts. 

The  report  of  the  jury  will  be  valid  only  to  the  extent  that  the  jury  is 
truly  expert,  that  is,  to  the  extent  to  which  it  can  put  itself  in  the  place  of 
the  target  audience  and  anticipate  the  processes  by  which  the  audience 
will  respond  to  the  psywar  material. 

SAMPLE  OF  PERSONS 

A second  method  of  evaluation  is  the  use  of  a sample  of  persons  as 
similar  as  possible  to  the  target  audience.  These  can  be  refugees,  defec- 
to-s,  P<~"Vs,  or  other  nuPves  available  to  the  psy'^ar  planners.  Continu- 
ous effort  should  be  made  to  match  the  sample  as  closely  as  possible  to  the 
actual  target  audience.  For  example,  if  there  is  any  reason  to  think  that 
different  groups  within  the  target  might  react  in  different  ways  to  the 
propaganda,  then  representatives  of  each  of  these  groups  should  be 
included  in  the  sample.  Thus  if  three-fifths  of  the  target  population  is 
illiterate,  a sizable  proportion  (ideally,  three-fifths)  cf  the  sample  should 
be  illiterate,  so  that  their  reactions  will  be  reflected  more  prominently  in 
the  results  than  the  reactions  of  literates.  If  there  is  a powerful  trade 
union  group  in  the  target,  with  opinSns  and  probable  reactions  of  their 
own,  then  trade  unionists  should  be  .^presented  in  some  such  proportion 
in  the  sample. 

Ideally,  then,  the  sample  should  be  a perfect  miniature  of  the  target 
audience.  The  picture  as  regards  sex  distribution,  age  distribution,  geog- 
raphical distribution,  occupation  distribution,  economic  status,  educa- 
tional levels,  political  viewpoints,  and  the  like,  should  be  the  same  as 
within  the  target.  Practically,  this  is  very  hard  if  not  impossible  to 
achieve.  It  is  considerably  harder  to  put  together  a reliable  miniature 
sample  than  to  put  together  a panel  of  experts,  for  the  miniature  sample 
is  only  as  good  as  it  is  really  representative. 

But  if  a representative  sample  can  be  obtained,  then  very  useful  results 
can  be  expected.  The  procedure  is  simply  to  expose  the  panel  to  the 
psywar  material,  ami  find  out,  from  responses  to  before-and-after  ques- 
tions, what  happens  to  the  readers  or  listeners.  Did  they  read  or  listen  to 
all  of  it?  What  ’ they  think  of  it?  Did  they  understand  it?  Did  ^‘lev 
change  any  opinn.  . as  a reulst  of  it?  What  made  them  believe  it,  or 
them  from  believing  it? 

"*'her"  are  some  real  dangers  involved  in  both  methods,  even  when  the 
e.xperts  using  them  are  really  expert  and  the  sample  is  really  representa- 
•■•’f'.  One  of  these  dangers  is  that  the  members  of  the  jury  or  the  sample 
give  the  opinions  they  think  the  questioner  wants  to  hear,  'fhis  is 
especially  likely  when  the  respondents  are  impoverished  and  insecure  (for 
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example,  refugees,  defectors,  and  prisoners  highly  dependent  on  the 
income  pr  preferment  promised  them  for  their  cooperation  and  perhaps 
reluctant  to  criticize  the  questioners’  propaganda  unfavorably).  It  is  still 
more  likely  when  prisoners  of  war  are  used  for  the  jury  or  the  sample, 
since  they  may  give  deliberately  false  answers  in  the  hope  of  making  the 
propaganda  ineffective.  The  evaluators  must  therefore  investigate  poten- 
tial jury  or  sample  members  as  carefully  as  possible  before  retaining 
them.  Subsequently,  these  members  must  be  tested  from  time  to  time 
with,  for  example,  deliberately  planted  propaganda  that  is  known  to  be 
poor  or  to  differ  in  some  important  way  from  the  material  previously 
given,  so  as  to  fir  i out  whether  their  answers  change  with  the  changing 
material. 

ENEMY  SOURCES 

The  third  kind  of  evalntior  consists  of  a number  of  techniques,  all  of 
which  in  one  way  or  other  belong  under  the  nibric  oi  inttllige-^'C  - . The 
psywar  unit  should  use  everj'  available  avenue  of  intelligence  in  its 
attempt  to  find  out  about  the  effects  of  its  propaganda  on  the  target.  Here 
are  some  of  the  ways  in  which  intelligence  sources  can  be  used:  [See 
Chapter  VII  of  this  casebook.] 

Undercover  Agents.  These  can  be  used  as  participant  observers  to 
report  on  the  way  psywar  material  is  being  received  in  their  areas, 
and  on  the  effects  it  produce:..  T!..s  is  perhaps  the  most  reliable 
single  device;  the  agent  can  discuss  the  psywar  with  members  of  the 
target  audience,  listen  in  on  conversations  about  it,  and  observe  any 
actions  that  appear  to  resuit  from  it.  All  this  calls,  of  course,  both  for 
an  able  agent  and  a good  channel  through  which  he  can  report. 
Prisoners  of  War.  These  can  be  interviewed  soon  after  capture. 
They  can  be  asked  what  psywar  m.aterial  has  come  to  their  atten- 
tion, what  their  own  reactions  are  to  it,  what  are  the  reactions  of 
their  fellow  soldiers  and  superior  officers,  and  what  is  the  general 
state  of  opinion  and  morale  in  their  military  units. 

Routine  Intelligence.  News,  intercepted  letters,  captured  docu- 
ments, statistical  reports,  and  information  from  defectors  and  other 
persons  interviewed  can  and  should  be  screened  for  information 
bearing  upon  the  effectiveness  of  our  psywar. 

The  Enemy's  Actmis.  These  often  tell  us  something  about  the 
effects  of  our  psywar  messages.  For  example,  variations  in  the 
number  of  surrenders  are  often  revealing.  So  are  the  enemy’s  coun- 
termeasures. His  counterpropaganda,  monitored  and  analyzed, 
sometimes  tells  us  which  of  our  campaigns  are  proving  especially 
bothersome.  In  the  case  of  broadcasting,  the  programs  he  jams  may 
tell  us  what  we  are  accomplishing  with  what  messages. 

No  psywar  unit  will  relj  on  any  one  of  these  methods  exclusively.  Noi 
to  use  all  possible  evaluative  information  out  of  available  intelligence  is 
inexcusable.  Any  operation  will  be  able,  without  too  much  trouble,  to  set 
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up  a small  jury  of  exptrt  observers;  a representative  sample  is  not 
beyond  the  resou»'ces  of  most  field  operations.  But  the  information  ob- 
tained from  any  one  of  these  methods  ought  to  be  checked  against  what 
comes  from  the  otheis;  for  example,  what  the  jury  says  about  a leaflet 
ought  to  be  checked  .'s  often  as  possible  with  POWs  who  are  being 
interviewed,  and  also  with  the  information  that  comes  out  of  the  target 
country.  When  the  judgments  from  the  various  methods  tally,  the  pre- 
sumption in  favor  of  their  validity  is  greatly  in'",  '“ased. 

EXPLOITATION  OF  CHANNELS  OF  COMid  JNICAflON 

Use  of  different  media  forms  to  simplify  the  flow  of  messages  and 
appeals  from  communicator  to  target  is  discus.sed  in  the  papers  in  this 
section.  The  psyoperator’s  choice  of  media  will  depend  on  the  size  and 
distribution  of  the  target  and  the  cultural  ways  of  the  audience.  In  some 
cases  the  audiences  for  the  same  message  will  be  diverse,  yet  cir- 
cumstances may  preclude  tailoring  the  'essage  to  individual  group: 
within  the  larger  audience.  The  use  of  visual  communications  in  the 
Nigerian  civil  war  is  an  example  of  such  a situation. 

The  third  essay  points  out  that  media  choice  should  also  depend  on  the 
control  authorities  may  have  over  the  means  of  communication.  Tliis  is  a 
special  consideration,  particularly  when  developing  propaganda  cam- 
paigns for  totalitarian  societies.  “New®  Broadcasting  on  Soviet  Radio  end 
Television”  indicates  the  specific  pWe  radio  and  television  broadcasting 
have  in  Soviet  agitation  and  propaganda. 

Leaflets,  magazines,  and  wall  posters  are  three  widely  used  channels  of 
communicating  propaganda  messages  and  appeals  through  printed  mat- 
ter. Technical  matters  such  as  the  attention-getting  features  of  magazine 
content,  particularly  when  geared  to  intellectual  groups,  are  of  major 
importance.  The  wall  poster,  as  illustrated  in  “Tatzepao;  Medium  of 
Conflict  in  China’s  CiilU  - ' Revolution’,”  one  form  of  mass  media  which 
does  not  depend  on  a high  degree  of  literacy  and  availability  of  receivers, 
is  one  of  the  most  dramatic  means  of  communicating  political  ideas. 

Accessibility  of  the  target  to  the  psyoperator’s  messages  and  appeals 
has  been  a serious  problem  in  PSYOP  campaigns.  Some  unusual 
techniques  include  the  use  of  loudspeakers  in  broadcasting  appeals  from 
captured  enemies,  the  use  of  postage  stamps,  and  the  use  of  cannon  and 
balloons.  The  Vietnam  experience  in  the  development  of  aircraft  as  a 
PSYOP  medium  is  reviewed  in  “P.,ychological  Operations  and  Air  Power: 
Its  Hits  and  Misses.” 

Culturally  designed  techniques  of  communicating  political  ideas  have 
been  used  extensively  in  Southeast  Asia.  Theater  is  not  widely  used  as  a 
propaganda  device  in  the  Westeni  world,  but  in  some  cultures  where  the 
tradition  is  strong,  drama  teams,  as  political  communications,  may  be  one 
of  the  most  important  means  of  reaching  a largely  illiterate  rural  popula- 
tion if  the  messages  are  congenial  to  audience  predispositions.  Similarly, 
the  North  Vietnamese  government  uses  songs  to  generate  greate*"  loy- 
alty among  its  citizens. 


The  symbolic  act  may  be  referred  to  as  a form  of  nonverbal  communica- 
tion. The  authors  of  “Symbolic  Acts  as  Psyop”  see  the  importance  of  the 
symbolic  in  the  meaning  that  it  conveys  to  the  target  group  and  not  in  the 
physical  impact  that  may  result  from  it. 

The  use  of  individuals  as  channels  for  communicating  messages  a"'^ 
appeals  is  taken  up  in  the  last  two  essays  of  this  section.  “The  O de, 
Vietnamese  as  a Communicant”  ascribes  to  aged  individuals  in  V ct- 
namese  society  the  role  of  disseminating  ideas,  in  “An  Unknown  Wd 
rior,”  the  use  of  ralliers  or  returnees  as  a medium  for  reaching  guerrillas 
and  their  families  is  discussed. 

Many  of  these  essays  focus  on  a single  incident  or  technique.  In  the  final 
essay  of  this  section,  Morris  Davis  indicates  the  diverse  communication 
interaction  taking  place  simultaneously  in  the  coui-se  of  a civil  conflict. 

COMMUNICAriON  AND  THE  USE  OF  MASS  MEDIA” 

By  John  Dennis  Lanigan 


Making  it  east/  Jor  the  target  audience  to  receive  a propaganda  message  or  appeal  mil 
depend  in  large  f,art  on  the  communicator's  choice  of  media. 

No  matter  how  primitive  or  oppressed  a society  is,  there  will  normally 
be  more  communication  presented  to  it  thai.  can  possibly  be  received  by 
everyone.  We  can  only  listen  to  one  radio  station  at  a time  and  can  only 
read  so  much  material  in  a day.  . . . Hence,  communicators  (propagan- 
dists. of  course  included)  should  attempt  to  make  it  easy  and  beneficial  for 
a target  audience  to  “tune  in.”  That  is.  they  want  to  decrease  the  effort 
required  to  receive  a message  and  increase  . ■ < .<pectation  of  reward  that 
will  accrue  from  having  received  it.  (Although]  tne  problem  of  increasing 
the  expectation  of  reward  is  primarily  one  of  message  content,  . . . 
decreasing  the  effort  required  to  receive  a message  is  highly  dependent 
on  the  media  used  to  propagate  it.  . . . For  this  reason,  we  shall  discuss 
the  types  of  mass  media  in  some  detail. 

THE  MASS  MEDIA 

Numerous  studies  have  been  conducted  to  test  the  effects  of  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  mass  media  on  the  understanding  and  retentive  capabilities 
of  a target  audience.  Such  studies  and  experiments  should  be  interpreted 
carefully.  Laboratory  tests  may  suggest  that  television  is  the  most  effec- 
tive means  of  electronic  communication.  However,  this  result  would 
prove  to  be  virtually  meaningless  if  the  “real  world”  audience  with  which 
we  wished  to  commu’'’  'e  had  different  characteristics  than  the  “test” 
audience;  or,  ir  the  i ■ ne.  if  there  was  only  one  television  set  per 


’Excerpts  from  “A  Media  Allocation  Model  for  Psychological  Ojierations,”  M.A.  thesis, 
Naval  Postgraduate  School,  Monterrey,  California,  June  1968,  AD  841104  Repnnted  with 
the  permission  of  the  author. 
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million  people  in  the  “real  world”  audience.  The  point  to  be  made  is  that 
laboratory  results  do  not  necessarily  reflect  “real  world”  happenings. 
There  is  no  hard  and  fast  set  of  rules  to  govern  choice  of  media.  The 
attributes  and  drawbacks  of  the  various  forms  of  mass  media  will  take  on 
different  values  for  different  target  audiences.  For  instance,  depth  of 
treatment  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  attributes  of  print,  but  this 
“attribute”  would  be  of  minimal  import  if  the  target  audience  was  illiter- 
ate. Hence,  the  general  considerations  of  each  form  of  mass  media  discus- 
sed below  should  be  interpreted  liberally. 

FACE-TO-F\CE  DISCOURSE 

Almost  all  studies  on  the  subject  of  advertising  or  psychological  opera- 
tions are  in  agreement  that  face-to-face  discourse  is  the  most  effective 
individual  instrument  of  persuasion.  The  following  psychological  advan- 
tages are  considered  to  be  the  primary  reasons  foi‘  its  success: 

1.  Itismon  "isually  engaged  in  and  will  often  attract  an  audience  that 
w'ould  not  trouble  itself  to  receive  the  same  information  by  other  forms  of 
mass  communication. 

2.  The  perpetrator  of  face-to-face  discourse  can  mold  his  manner  of 
i ■ entation  to  suit  a particular  target  audience.  In  this  way,  he  can 
largely  reduce  resistance  to  his  message. 

3.  By  expressions  of  pleasure  or  displeasure,  the  target  audience  can 
be  rewarded  or  punished  for  their  reaction. 

4.  The  source  of  face-to-face  discourse  may  be  a trusted  or  intimate 
friend  of  the  target  audience  from  whom  information  is  believable;  e.g.,  a 
clergyman. 

5.  It  is  sometimes  possible  to  accomplish  objectives  without  first  instil- 
ling conviction.  F or  instance,  if  the  leader  of  a local  young  men’s  organiza- 
tion tells  its  members  to  sign  up  for  service  in  the  militia,  some  may  join 
just  to  keep  from  discrediting  themselves  in  the  eyes  of  their  leader. 

We  recognize  that  there  are  many  cases  when  face-to-face  discourse  is 
not  a practical  method  of  communicating  with  a target  audience.  It  would 
hardly  be  worthwhile  for  the  United  States  to  try  to  infiltrate  men  behind 
the  “Iron  Curtain”  or  into  Communist  China  to  start  a program  of  face- 
to-face  confrontations  on  the  evils  of  communism  and  benefits  of  "^’•ee 
world”  life.  The  costs  would  be  great  and  the  gains  comparatively  . .11. 

The  Nationalist  Chinese  have  on  occasion  attempted  to  infiltrate  men  into 
the  mainland  of  China  to  instigate  dissatisfaction  in  the  populace.  In 
every  recorded  case  they  have  been  captured  almost  immediately  upon 
entering  the  country.  (We  pre-suppose  that  the  people  of  Communist 
China  are  more  afraid  of  the  consequences  of  not  reporting  an  incmder 
than  they  are  willing  to  chance  a possibility  of  bettering  their  way  of  life; 
that  is,  (he  expectation  of  reward  is  negligible  as  -omparc  -e  effort 
required.) 

Face-to-face  discourse  may  also  be  considered  to  include  the  spectrum 
of  discussions  that  take  place  daily  throughout  the  world.  Tests  have 
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shown  that  casual  conversations,  as  differentiated  from  formal  addresses, 
are  potentially  more  influential  than  any  form  of  formal  communication.*® 
For  this  reason,  the  proponents  of  a propaganda  campaign  should  be 
careful  not  to  alienate  any  major  fraction  of  the  target  audience,  for  the 
initial  harm  done  could  be  greatly  magnified  through  dissemination  of 
discontent  from  that  portion  of  the  target  audience  alienated. 

RADIO 

In  the  recent  past,  radio  proved  to  be  an  efficient  means  of  mass 
communication  to  various  target  audiences.  In  the  field  of  psychological 
operations.  Radio  Free  Europe  and  The  Voice  of  America  have  been 
broadcasting  for  years  in  an  effort  to  “educate”  peoples  of  the  Communist 
world.  The  advantages  of  radio  include;  * 

1.  The  number  of  people  that  can  be  reached  at  one  time  is  usually 
large. 

2.  The  propagandist  can  gain  a nation-wide  audience  by  using  net- 
'vorks  or  by  increasing  the  power  of  this  transmitter.  He  can  also  pinpoint 
a specific  target  audience  by  properly  establishing  a low-power  transmit- 
ter. 

3.  Audience  selectively  can  also  be  gained  by  scheduling  at  different 
times  and  by  use  of  different  types  of  radio  programs. 

4.  It  has  a special  persuasive  quality  as  a companion,  a friend,  and  a 
prime  source  of  information  for  the  listener. 

When  we  consider  the  use  of  radio  in  '•ommunicating  with  a target 
audience  we  should  not  only  be  concerned  with  the  present  density  of 
radios  within  the  population.  We  should  also  project  the  costs  and  be- 
nefits that  would  accrue  if  we  were  to  distribute  radios  to  members  of  the 
population.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  more  cost-effective  to  give  ten  or 
twenty  radios  to  every  village  within  a country  than  it  would  be  to 
attempt  to  communicate  with  the  people  by  any  other  means.  Of  course,  if 
we  are  considering  giving  away  radios  we  must  also  consider  that  our 
intended  audience  may,  in  fact,  use  the  radios  to  tune  in  on  our  enemies. 

PRINT 

The  printed  word,  whether  it  be  in  the  form  of  newspapere,  magazines, 
leaflets,  or  any  other  form,  has  distinct  advantages  over  the  other  types 
of  media.  The  primary  ones  are; 

1.  The  reader  is  able  to  pace  himself  as  he  desires.  He  can  ponder  over 
important  points  ana  skip  those  that  hold  no  interest  for  him. 

2.  Printed  matter  remains  available  for  the  I'eader  to  peruse  for 
months  or  even  years  after  the  initial  reading. 

3.  Difficult  or  complex  topics  can  be  treated  in  depth  for  the  reasons 
given  in  (1)  and  (2)  above. 

4.  It  is  possible  to  specialize  appeals  by  utilizing  the  knowledge  that 
certain  people  read  particular  types  of  magazines  or  sections  of  the 
newspaper. 
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5.  Print  may  have  greater  prestige  than  the  other  forms  of  mass 
media.  This  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  it  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  mass 
media  and  that  print  and  “culture”  have  been  traditionally  associated. 

A recent  radio  advertisement  stated,  “Montaigne  once  wrote,  ‘What  do 
we  do  about  those  people  who  will  no>,  believe  anything  unless  they  see  it 
in  print?’  ” The  advertisment  went  on  to  give  the  answer,  “Print  it,  of 
course.”  As  one  might  guess  the  advertisement  was  for  a printing  and 
lithogi'aphic  company.  However,  it  is  probably  true  that  some  of  these 
people  who  w'ill  not  believe  anything  unless  they  see  it  in  writing,  will 
believe  anything  that  is  written. 

When  planning  the  use  of  print,  we  must  take  into  accouni  the  literacy 
of  the  target  audience.  (The  fact  that  a certain  audience  may  be  illiterate 
may  not  negate  the  use  of  print  but  ir  w’ill  ce’tainly  affect  the  amount  of 
pictorial  or  symbolic  material  required.)  We  also  need  to  consider  the 
ease  of  dissemination.  If  we  control  the  press  it  will  certainly  be  much 
easier  to  rea..-h  the  people  than  if  v;e  have  to  rely  on  covert  publications  or 
leaflet  drops. 

SCREEN 

When  we  consider  the  use  of  screen,  television  or  movies  we  are 
implicit  ly  assuming  that  our  audience  is  indigenous  to  a contry  m which 
we  have  some  degree  of  control  The  present  state  of  the  art  in  television 
is  such  that  signals  cannot  be  projected  satisfactorily  over  great  distances 
without  3 purposeful  receiving  station  in  the  proximity  of  the  target 
audience.  Further,  a television  signai  is  considerably  easier  to  “jam”  and 
the  prevalence  of  television  sets  in  the  areas  of  the  w’orld  that  are  of 
major  concern  in  our  propaganda  efforts  is  low'.  Likewise,  there  is  little 
opportunity  to  show  movies  favorable  to  the  “free  work!”  in  such  coun- 
tries as  Cuba,  Russia  or  Communist  China.  Hence,  the  benefits  that  we 
ascribe  to  the  screen  are  greatly  diluted  by  the  opportunity  for  its  use. 
The  benefits  are;  ^ 

1.  Concrete  visual  material  is  presented. 

2.  Recall  of  what  has  been  seen  is  generally  excellent. 

3.  Children  are  particularly  impressed  by  what  they  see. 

INTERACTIONS  AMONG  MASS  MEDIA 

Almost  ever>’  propaganda  campaign  will  include  the  use  of  more  than 
one  type  of  media  to  communicate  with  the  target  audience.  If  the  target 
audience  receives  the  same  message  by  more  than  one  medium,  his  belief 
ill  what  he  is  receiving  w’ill  normally  be  fortified.  However,  if  different 
messages  relating  to  the  same  incident  or  different  interpretations  on  a 
particular  propaganda  theme  are  received  via  two  different  media,  then, 
the  target  audience  becomes  confused,  probably  believes  neither  mes- 
sage, and  loses  some  faith  in  both  media.  Credibility  is  hard  to  establish 
initially,  but  virtually  impossible  to  ’e-establish  once  it  is  lost;  hence,  a 
cardinal  rule  for  the  use  of  mass  media  is  to  be  consistent  in  all  communi- 
cation. 
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VISUAL  COMMUNICATIONS  IN  THE  NIGERIAN 
CIVIL  WAR=^ 

By  Morris  Davis 


Pictures  may  well  be  '‘worth  « thousand  words"  ui  impact,  but  they  are  not  necessarily  an 
objective  source  of  information 

Like  Vietnam,  the  Nigerian-Biafran  War  involved  not  only  men  and 
material  and  words,  but  widely  disseminated  visual  representations.  It 
was  a television  war,  a picture-magazine  war,  a newspaper-photographs 
war.  Nigerian  officials  never  really  understood  this  sector  of  communica- 
tions. When  ( to  demonstrate  their  quick  justice  ) they  executed  before 
the  cameras  the  Nigerian  officer  v ho  had  a short  time  earlier  ( to  show  his 
serious  intent)  executed  before  Lie  camera  a captured  Biafran,  all  they 
accomplished  for  most  viewen.  was  the  piling  of  one  revulsion  upon 
another.  The  Biafrans,  too,  did  .lol  fully  appreciate  the  graphic  media. 
They  rarely  disseminated  pictures,  either  directly  or  through  tne  Beni- 
hardt  agency  [see  Chapter  IV  of  this  casebook].  Nor  did  they  carrj' 
through  with  Robert  Goldstein’s  plans  for  a full-length  color  film.  But 
they  really  did  not  have  to  accomplish  any  of  this  for  themselves.  The  sole 
necessity  was  that  photographers  and  cameramen  be  let  in;  and  that 
Biafra  quickly  learned  to  do. 

In  visual  reporting,  Nigeria  could  not  win  and  Biafra  could  not  lose. 
Pictures  of  nice  Nigerian  soldiers  feeding  and  playing  with  smiling  chil- 
dren in  recaptured  areas  of  the  East  looked  phony  and  staged,  no  matter 
how  frequent  and  genuine  such  conciliatory  practices  may  have  been. 
Pictures  of  malnourished,  pain- wracked,  half-dead  Biafran  children  were 
instantaneously  moving  and  plausible.  Some  of  the  imoalance  in  photo- 
coverage, to  be  sure,  was  due  to  Nigerian  failures  to  cooperate  with 
vis  !g  crews,  (The  C.B.S.  program  “60  Minutes”  stniggled  manfully  in 
01  to  present  a balanced  report  from  both  Biafra  and  Nigeria.)  But 
eve.'!  'f  Nigeria  had  been  more  adept  and  open-armed,  its  Biafran  opposi- 
tion would  still  have  garnered  most  of  the  favorable  visual  reporting. 


•Excerpts  from  "The  Structuring  of  International  Communications  about  the  Nigeria 
Biafra  War,”  a paper  pJ*CpMl*C^  h Europe;’.;.  Conference,  Peace 

Research  Society  {International).  Lomion  School  of  Economics,  Aug;j;.t  'i'O.  i'yT!  Reprinted 
with  the  permi.ssion  of  The  Peace  Research  Society  (Internation-ii,  copjrjght  holder,  and 
the  courtesy  of  the  author. 


Television  presentations  were  often  compelling  enough  to  stir  other 
significant  actors  to  important  decisions.  An  ITN  telecast  viewed  by  an 
•Jvfam  staff  member  was  appp'  ''utly  a major  contributory  factor  in  that 
organization’s  precipitous  mou7.:.ng  of  a large  relief  campaign.  (Oxfam, 
incidentalljf , found  to  its  surprise  that  Biafran  officials  in  London  could 
provide  it  with  no  pictures  at  all  of  starving  childi-en — the  only  photo- 
graphs they  had  w'ere  of  the  1966  massacres — and  it  had  to  rely  on  friends 
in  the  popular  press  for  the  picture  w’hich,  in  a cropped  form,  it  featured 
'.n  its  publicity  materials.)  Similarly,  a New  York  television  appearance 
by  Abie  Nathan  in  late  1968  "’as  seen  by  a member  of  . . . [a  U.S. 
Senator’s]  staff  and  was  resyonsible  for  a chain  of  conversations  w'hich 
awoke  the  Senator  to  the  importance  of  the  war  and  convinced  him  to 
visit  the  area  early  next  year.  Quite  obviously,  the  n.ass  media  did  not 
communicate  just  with  the  masses. 

* jK  ♦ * ^ 

MEDIA  OF  COMMUNICATION  AND  PROPAGANDA’ 

By  6.  S.  Mijrtv 

Th^  choi'-e  of  iitecns  to  communicute  <t  message  or  af,peal  across  national  houiidanes  intl 
often  depend  m,  the  control  the  communicator  has  over  these  means 

The  medium  employed  indicates  the  speed  and  reach  of  the  communica- 
tion and  the  e.cpectations  likely  to  be  formed  about  its  impact  on  the 
audience.  The  following  are  the  most  com-mnn  media  of  communication 
employe  <1  by  the  strategists: 

PEINGS 

. . . .Travelers,  traders,  students,  scholars,  agents  of  political  parties, 
people  working  in  secret  intelligence  services,  public  information  agen- 
cies of  governments,  all  serve  the  function  of  channels  of  dissemination 
and  /or  intellgence.  The  extent  to  which  each  of  these  cla.sses  of  persons 
functions,  and  their  efficacy,  indeed  vary.  [There  are]  advantages  that 
strategists  may  derive  by  organizing  or  disintegrating  groups,  and  by 
controlling  intragroup  communication  processes. 

. . ..  The  elite  which  vigorously  employs  the  ideological  strategy  gener- 
ally takes  to  organization  of  stricMy  disciplined  gi’oups  in  its  own  .state 
and  in  the  opposing  states,  it  also  builds  transnr.tional  political  parties 
and  tries  to  infiltrate  men  into  other  groups,  either  to  disintegrate  or  gain 
control  over  them.' 

MAILS 

In  addition  to  written  and  printed  materials  transmitted  through  the 
mails,  p istal  markings  and  stamps  may  be  used  to  disseminate  prop- 


*Excerpt«  from  Propaganda  and  World  Pjibhc  Order,  Yale  University  Pt£,jS,  New 
Haven,  Conn  , IS68.  Reprinted  with  the  isermission  of  Yale  Umvers  ty  P>-ess.  -.opy right 
holder 
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aganda  syinbols.®  As  a means  of  transnational  communication  the  poten- 
tiality of  mails  is  limited,  for  the  territorial  authority  may  censor,  refuse 
to  transmit,  or  confiscate  the  mails  if  anything  is  found  in  or  on  them 
prejudicial  to  its  interests. 

Censorship  of  mail  serves  another  purpose  also,  and  that  is  to  learn 
some  secret  information  which  the  opponent  is  suppressing.  Especially 
during  war,  censoring  of  mail  may  yield  considerable  useful  information 
regarding  the  enemy.- 

PRINTED  MATERIALS 

These  constitute  a very  important  medium  of  communication.  When 
used  as  a means  of  transnational  communication,  the  effectiveness  of  the 
medium  can  be  minimized  by  the  government  of  the  territory  to  which  the 
materials  are  despatched  by  adopting  measures  such  as  seizure  at  the 
customs  posts.  If  the  opposing  elite  tightens  the  frontier  controls, 
printed  materials  may  be  transmitted  by  air-dropping,  shooting  leaflet- 
shells,  and  dropping  by  means  of  plastic  balloons.® 

TELECOiMMUNICATIONS 

Under  this  head  may  be  included  telegraph,  telephone,  and  wireless 
communications  transmitted  either  In  Morse  code,  or  by  teleprinter,  or  in 
the  form  of  multidirectional  radio  communications.®  Although  these  chan- 
nels provide  very  rapid  means  of  transmission  of  intelligence  to  proces- 
sing centers  and  the  processed  materials  to  centers  of  dissemination,  the 
e.xtent  to  which  strategists  could  use  them  in  ideological  strategy  is 
limited  by  one  factor:  the  government  of  the  territory  in  which  the 
transmission  or  reception  points  are  located  may  exercise  a high  degree  of 
control,  weeding  out  anything  likely  to  prejudice  the  government's  in- 
terests. 

RADIO  BROADCASTING 

This  is  by  far  the  most  effective  means  of  mass  communication  available 
now  to  reach  instantaneously  audiences  practically  all  over  the  world,  and 
is  believed  to  be  the  most  efficacious  means  of  transnational  communica- 
tion. The  government  that  does  not  make  use  of  this  medium  is  excep- 
tional. The  Soviet  Union  inHiated  its  use  for  transnational  propaganda 
and  ail  the  leading  states  have,  since  the  1930s,  copied  its  example. 

The  government  of  the  state  to  which  transmission  is  made  may, 
however,  attempt  to  prevent  its  people  from  listening  to  the  broadcasts 
by  prohibiting  listening  to  foreign  broadcasts,  jamming  the  radio  waves, 
and  .lenying  to  the  people  radio  .sets  capable  of  receiving  foreign  broad 
casts.  Linvting  reception  to  transmission  by  wire  is  another  device.  It 
was  reported  in  1951  that  in  the  Soviet  Unior  18  percent  of  the  receiving 
sets  were  capat'e  of  direct  reception  and  the  rest  were  usefui  only  for 
reception  by  wire.®  In  addition,  th«  Soviet  Union’s  jamming  operations 
were  ;it  one  time  employed  on  a colossal  scde.®  However,  restrictive 
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measures  such  as  these  to  prevent  listening  to  foreign  broadcasts  may 
rouse  the  curiosity  of  the  audience  and  induce  them  to  adopt  a good 
number  of  devious  methods  to  circumvent  the  measures. 

TELEVISION 

Television  may,  for  all  practical  purposes,  be  included  in  the  category 
of  radio  broadcasting.  It  supplies  additionally  the  advantage  of  combining 
visual  image  with  aural  communication.  The  advent  of  the  communica- 
tion satellites  has  tremendously  increased  the  reach  of  television  broad- 
casting. 

MOVIES 

Mcvies  are  a very  effective  medium  of  mass  communication.  But  they 
can  be  used  in  an  opposing  state  only  within  the  limits  permitted  by  its 
government. 

It  is  not  possible  to  say  categorically  that  one  medium  of  communica- 
tion is  more  effective  than  another.  Each  has  its  merits  and  shortcomings. 
There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that  the  most  effective  means  of  influenc- 
ing the  audience  are  communication  by  mass  media  followed  by  face-to- 
face  contact  by  human  agents." 

* sf  lie  * V 

NOTES 

‘ See  generally.  Sington  and  Weidenfeld. 

= For  instances,  see  -Veic  York  Tones,  .March  27,  1957.  the  adt  for  Freedom  post- 
marks were  placed  on  mails  transmitleii  from  the  U S.A.  to  Hungary  and  stopped  by  the 
Hungarian  government  For  controversy  between  the  govemnieols  of  India  and  Pakistan 
over  similar  use  of  postal  markings  by  Pakistan,  see  6 Foreign  AJfmrs  Record  86  (.Ministry 
of  External  .Affairs.  Government  of  India.  E.xtem  Publicity  Division,  i960).  See  als  in  this 
conneclion  the  edilonal  in  the  .Wic  York  Times.  ,Apnl  19  1962,  on  Communist  pi opaganda 
through  mails 
" Sec  Koop.  p.  5 et  seq 

* In  .September  19611.  S.oviet  officials  searched  92  Chine.se  passengers,  army  officers 
proceeding  to  the  U.S.S  R.  for  training,  at  the  railway  station  at  Zabaikalski;  when  they 
refused  to  surrender  some  newspapers  and  printed  materials  alleged  to  be  anti-Soviet,  they 
were  not  pennilted  to  proceed  further  and  were  sent  back.  See  .Veir  York  Times,  Sept  14, 
1963 

> For  a description  of  the  operations  of  leaflet  drops  by  plastic  balloons,  see  Xen  5 ork 
Times.  February  11, 19.56.  bailoons  were  use<!  as  early  as  187i  (VMiiUoii  and  Larson,  p 24). 

* For  a description  of  the  various  means  by  which  telecommunications  a.ce  currently  use<i 
to  transmit  news,  see  F Williams,  Traiiemitting  World  Sews,  A Study  of  Telecommunica- 
tioius  and  the  Press  (Fans-  UNESCO.  19.53). 

’ The  Voice  of  .Amenca.  in  1956,  broadcast  in  43  languages  to  Europe,  Uatm  Arerka,  the 
Near  East,  South  Asia.  .Afnca,  and  the  Far  East,  sec  Martin,  p.  2.S,  The  BBC.  by  1946. 
was  broaiirasting  on  31  transmitters,  in  46  languages,  for  616  hours  weekly,  ibid,  p • <S.  In 
regard  to  the  U S.S  R..  -ee  ibid  p 47,  VVhitton  and  Larson,  p.  .50.  regarding  Communist 
China,  .see  Hour,  pp  156-58 

* Inkeles  p 2:18  also  ss-e  H N Graves,  .Ir  . War  on  the  Short-Wave,  .foreign  Policy 
Headline  Senes  No  30  (New  Y-ark  Formgn  Policy  .Ass.iciaiior.,  1941),  p .52  The  author 
say  s that  the  Nazis  introduced  a receiving  set  called  the  "‘People's  Set"  which  w as  mrapable 
of  receiving  foreign  transmissioris.  In  1938.  only  about  one  <hird  of  the  sets  in  Germany 
were  capable  of  receiving  foreigr  transmissions  .After  the  war  broke  out,  hsten-ng  to 
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foreign  broadcssts  was  banned.  See  also  Smgton  and  Weidenfeld,  p 145  In  Japan,  from 
1933,  possession  of  short-wave  sets  was  banned  and  penalties  were  provided  for  listening  to 
foreign  broadcasts.  In  occupied  territories,  as  for  example  in  Burma,  the  receiving  sets  of 
the  people  were  remodeled.  Se“  Peter  de  alendelssohn,  Japan’s  Political  Warfare  (London, 
.\llen  and  Umnn.  1944),  p 33,  Communist  China  uses  extensively  wire-transmission  'Houn, 

pp  162-66). 

’ For  details  of  the  transmitters  use<l  for  jamming  when  the  cold  war  was  intensifying,  see 
21  Dept,  of  State  Bull.  312  (1949);  also,  the  speech  of  the  U S.  representative  before  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly  (G.A.O.R.,  Fifth  Sess.,  3rd  Committee,  i950,  p.  279).  However,  in 
recent  years  there  has  been  a progressive  decrease  in  jan.mmg  operations.  President 
Kennetly  reported  at  a press  conference  on  October  10,  1963,  that  for  many  months  the 
Voice  of  America  broadcasts  had  not  been  jammed  by  the  SoviH  Union.  See  The  Hindu, 
Oct.  11.  1963. 

"*  It  is  said  that  at  present,  apart  from  the  United  States,  82  i.ations  have  television 
broadcasting.  There  are  about  56  million  receiving  sets  and  996  broadcasting  stations 
outside  the  United  States.  In  the  United  States  there  are  over  5u0  TV  broadcasting 
stations.  See  Gordon,  Falk,  and  Hodapp,  pp.  137-38. 

" For  detailed  information  see  J.  T.  Klapper.  ‘The  f omparative  Effeet.s  of  the  Various 
Media.”  \V.  Schramm,  ed..  The  Process  and  Effects  of  Mass  Ccitununication,  pp.  104-05. 
and  the  editorial  note,  p.  91  et  seq.  Four  factors,  it  is  : aid,  are  relevant  in  this  context:  (1) 
time-space  (i.  e whether  the  communicatcr  has  control  over  the  n,atenal  to  be  communi- 
cated and  when  to  introduce  it);  (2)  partiapation  (by  the  audience  in  the  communication 
process),  (3)  speed:  and  (4)  permanence  Printed  materia'  has  the  advantage  of  fairly  good 
time-space  control  -and  of  permanence,  but  is  not  useful  if  the  audience  cannot  read,  and  is 
slower  than  radio  broatlcasUng.  In  favor  of  radio  broadcasting  are  factors  2 and  3.  but  not  1 
and  4.  Human  agents  have  in  their  favor  factors  1 and  2. 


NONGOVERNMENTAL  COMMUNICATIONS  IN  THE  NIGERIAN 

CIVIL  VvAR" 

By  Mokris  Davis 

.-1  dLscusswn  of  th‘  imiltiphcity  of  communication  channeh  in  an  iiilernationalized 

“doirieslic  ' crixt.s. 

T(,  describe  accurately  and  clearly  so  complex  a quasi-systeni  as  that  of 
the  funofficiaij  iniernationa!  communications  about  the  Nigerian-biafran 
War  involves  difficulties  not  unlike  Joyce’s  attempt  to  convey  the  bore- 
dom of  church  sermons  in  his  Potirait  of  an  Artist  without  at  the  same 
time  boring  the  reader.  Phenomena  and  tiieir  descriutions  are.  to  be  sure, 
separate  in  theory,  but  their  separation  i.s  in  practice  still  ciuite  difficult  to 
achieve.  In  the  comments  below  we  shall  try  to  des-.;n'oe  facts  useftilly  and 
yet  not  impose  more  of  a “sy-stem”  on  activities  tlian  they  reasonably 
bear. 

lA  '4.  X 


‘Exccrjits  from  "The  .Slnicturmg  of  intcnialional  (’onimunication>  a'ooul  the  N’lgetia- 
Biafra  War."  a paper  prepared  for  delivery  -it  the  Eighth  European  Conference,  Peace 
Rei^eirch  Society  'iiitemaiional),  London  School  of  Economic?  .\ugust  20.  1971.  pp.  1-I2. 
Reprinted  with  the  jarmi'isioii  e.i  The  Pexce  .e?earch  Socie'.v  (International',  copyright 
holder  and  the  cf-'.ieit-'ity  of  the  author 
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STUDENTS  ABROAD 

Many  Nigerians  and  Biafrans — particularly  students — lived  away  from 
their  homeland  during  the  wai\  Often  they  kept  in  touch  with  their 
government’s  local  officials  and  would  receive  various  propaganda  mate- 
rial. For  at  least  two  interconnected  reasons,  however,  they  were  rarely 
crucial  communicators  in  their  counti-y  of  domicile.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
withdrawal  of  Ibo  leaders  left  most  overseas  Nigerian  organizations 
without  sophisticated  and  experienced  direction.  On  the  other  hand, 
students  loyal  to  Biafra  were  politically  inhibited  by  the  fact  that  con- 
tinued residence  under  a Nigerian  passport  was  somewhat  a matter  of 
sufferance. 

The  extent  of  the  inactivity  should  not  be  exaggerated.  Nigerian  stu- 
dents from  the  Rivers  State,  for  example,  managed  to  form  a cause  group 
in  Britlan  that  attracted  considerable  notice;  and  they  received  material 
encouragement  from  the  High  Commissioner  and  his  public  relations 
advisers.  Some  membei-s  of  the  Biafra  Union  were  similarly  willing  to  be 
demonstration  fodder  at  Trafalgar  Square  rallies,  at  Whitehall  burnings 
in  effigy,  and  at  Shell  petition  marches.  In  general,  though,  the  fairly 
dense  network  of  Nigerian  and  Biafran  organizations  abroad  strove  after 
mutual  support  and  good  fellowship.  Their  members  were  better  at 
running  dances  in  St.  Pancras  than  lobbying  or  pamphleteering.  They 
were  bound  to  be  ineffective  communicators  anyway,  since — as 
foreigners — their  interventions  in  domestic  politics  would  tend  to  be 
either  resented  or  ignored.  They  were  really  nobody’s  constituents;  and 
their  communications  influence  has  surely  been  much  overstated. 

FOREIGN  PRESSURE  GROUPS 

Indigenous  pressure  groups  were  politically  better  situated  to  com- 
municate in  their  own  countries  about  the  Nigerian-Biafran  War.  This 
fact,  reinforced  perhaps  by  Ibo  clannishness,  helps  explain  \vhy  the 
“Biafra  lobby”  in  Britain  (to  use  that  countr'  as  an  example)  was  so 
lily-white.  Of  those  gi'oups  which  arose  solely  because  of  the  Gowon- 
Ojukwu*  sti-uggle,  only  the  Friends  of  Biafra,  a relatively  minor  organi- 
zation. had  a sizeable  African  component.  The  others — the  Britain-Biafra 
.'Association.  Save  Biafra  Committee.  Biafra  ’69,  an  unnamed  association 
of  ex-coionial  official:-,  and  evt-n  the  rather  tardily  arranged  and  short- 
’’ved  Coordinating  Comnrttee  for  .Action  on  Nigeria/ Biafra — were  almost 
entirely  Caucasian.  .An  oci-asional  foreigner,  from  Israel  perhaps  or  from 
the  United  States  or  Germany,  piulicipated  prominently . just  as  a person 
from  Britain  might  play  an  imp'jrtant  role  in  a counteiiiait  .American 
g oup.  but  the  overwhelming  impression  is  that  the  Biafra  lobby 
ex.implified  typical  British  cause  group  development. 


‘Nipcnan  Pmu-  Minister.  !.t  Ucn  Yakiibu  (;<hu-ii  aivl  P.'.nfniii  C'liicf  of  State  C 
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With  rare  exceptions,  all  persons  who  mattered  in  the  Biafra  lobby  had 
had  a previous  material  connection  with  Nigeria,  often  an  extended 
period  of  residence  or  travel  in  the  former  Eastern  Region.  Their  experi- 
ence made  it  easier  for  them  to  champion  Biafra  authoritatively;  but  it 
also  made  them  less  susceptible  to  outside  control  or  direction.  They  were 
certainly  not  tools  of  the  Biafran  government  or  its  London  office.  Biafra 
did  not  arrange  for  the  pressure  groups  to  be  established  nor  did  it 
intervene  in  their  policies  or  funding.  Indeed,  the  groups  were  usually 
shoe-string  affairs;  and  what  little  monetary  flow  there  was  moved  in  the 
other  direction,  small  sums  occasionally  being  raised  for  Biafran 
humanitarian  or  political  purposes.  Individual  lobby  members  did  not  lack 
informative  ties  to  the  Biafran  government — they  were  in  frequent  con- 
tact with  Biafra  House,  sometimes  met  visiting  Biafran  officials,  and  on 
rare  occasions  even  made  brief  sorties  into  the  enclave — but  it  was 
generally  they  and  not  Biafran  officialdom  who  initiated  and  shaped  the 
interactions. 

The  multiplicity  of  Biafra  lobby  organizations  in  Britain  reflects  disor- 
ganized competitiveness  as  well  as  yeasty  enthusiasm.  Their  variability, 
however,  also  pennitted  a useful  division  of  labor.  The  ex-colonial  offi- 
cials, for  example,  utilized  long-standing  relationships  wit  h persons  in  the 
Foreign  and  Commonwealth  Office,  prepared  lengthy  and  reasoned  posi- 
tion papers,  and  circulated  petitioning  letters  to  Members  of  Parliament. 
The  Britam-Biafra  Association  published  intelligently  partisan  booklets 
and  circularized  a handy  and  usually  reliable  weekly  newsletter  specifi- 
cally aimed  at  a British  readership,  (Initially,  tne  BB.A  based  its  news  of 
events  inside  Biafra  on  Bern'^ardt  releases  mailed  from  Geneva:  but  later 
it  discovered  that  it  could  obtain  almost  identical  material  days  earlier 
from  telex  messages  posted  in  Biafra  House.)  The  Association  also  at- 
temnted  some  low-keyed  contacts  in  Parliament.  Other  Biafra  lobby 
gre-  adopted  more  overt  or  impassioned  communications.  Biafra  ’69, 
for  example,  tapped  a monej'ed  stratum  through  champagne  dances  and 
Albert  Hall  musicals,  w'hile  the  Save  Biafra  Committee  . . engaged  in 
rallies,  marches,  sit-ins,  and  similar  forms  of  pseudo-%  iolence. 

As  with  many  other  cause  groups,  the  leaders  of  the  Biafra  lobby 
frequently  lacked  normal  family  lives.  With  depressing  j-egularity  they 
were  divorced,  separated,  unmarried.  Still,  this  did  mean  that  they  could 
put  them  whole  heart  into  their  organization’s  communicative  work  and 
into  monitoring  the  activities  of  friend  anil  foe.  Not  until  the  last  h.df-year 
of  the  war,  to  be  sure,  did  mast  of  the  lobby  groups  (and  other-)  join  any 
formal  Coordinating  Committee.  And  not  until  a ayear  after  that  did 
three  still  extant  gi-oups — the  Britain-Biafra  .^.-^sociation,  ^riends  of 
Biafra,  and  Save  Biafra  Committee — meld  their  efforts  in  a single  pro- 
ject. a rather  wan  exhibition  about  the  war  and  its  origins.  The  leading 
lights  in  the  various  organ iziitions  had  been  keeping  in  touch  all  along, 
however,  through  telephone  messages  from  house  to  house,  casual  or 
arranged  meetings,  conversational  linkage.s  provided  by  concerned  ex- 
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perts  like  news  analyst  Suzanne  Crorye  and  economic  consultant  George 
Knapp,  and  in  due  course  reading  about  one  another’s  activities  in  the 
pages  of  the  militantly  pacificist  journal.  Peace  News. 

Similar  judgments — about  white  dominance,  independence  of  Biafran 
governmental  control,  complexity  of  structure,  functional  division  of 
labor,  and  only  partial  and  often  informal  coordination — apply  to  the 
emergent  American,  Canadian,  and  Dutch  prc-Biafran  group  ensembles 
of  which  I have  knowledge;  and  I would  imagine  that  analogous  comments 
apply  elsewhere  in  Europe.  Pressure  groups  that  arose  to  favor  the 
Federal  Nigeiian  casue,  by  contrast,  were  scarce  indeed.  The  only  such 
organization  I know  of  in  Britain  is  the  United  Nigeria  Group;  and  it 
began  in  fact  as  a front  inspired  by  Nigeria’s  public  relations  consultant. 
Its  small  membership  included  establishment  types  with  business,  milit- 
ary, and  government  backgrounds,  who  were  easily  discouraged  when 
their  turgid  pronouncements  were  not  eagerly  accepted  by  a grateful 
press;  who  usually  had  wives  and  children  and  a normal  life  to  eng’*oss 
them;  and  whose  performance,  however  sincere  their  views,  was  charac- 
terized by  a zealous  concern  for  personal  thrift  and  by  yawning  lassitude. 
In  all  this  they  resembled,  for  good  or  ill,  the  Federal  regime  they 
ostensibly  supported. 

FOREIGN  LEGISLATORS 

Legislators,  especially  but  not  exclusively  those  wiio  favored  Biafra, 
often  saw  in  the  war  a vehicle  they  Cv^uld  ride  L-  prominence  in  hearings 
and  debates,  and  hence  in  the  media  and  in  the  minds  of  their  con- 
stituents. . . . And  even  when  constituency  pressures  were  absent, ...  it 
was  the  legislator  who  chose  his  owm  approach  in  the  light  of  his  own 
preconceived  doctrines.  Members  of  Parliament  . . who  visited  Nigeria 
and/or  Biafra,  played  a featured  part  in  the  many  debates  and  questions 
on  the  Biafran  struggle  that  roiled  the  Commons  after  the  first  year  of  the 
war  had  pa.ssed.  They  were  also  able  to  get  letters  and  articles  about  their 
trips  into  the  press  and  their  views  fleetingly  memorialized  on  radio  and 
television.  American  Congressmen  . . . who  journeyed  to  Africa  . . . 
received  .similar  though  muted  coverage,  the  United  States  ail  during  this 
time  being  primarily  concerned  with  . . . Vietnam. 

Except  for  personal  visits,  most  ordinary  legislators,  in  Britain  and 
elsewhere,  w'ere  limited  to  much  the  same  sources  of  information  as 
lay  publics.  They  could  listen  to  the  pronouncements  of  Gowon  or 
Ojukwu  and  their  entourages,  though  these  would  be  subjected  to  a 
heavy,  almost  total,  discount.  They  received  prolessionally  edited  mate- 
rials from  the  pubhc  relations  firms  retained  by  the  governments — a little 
for  Nigeria,  a mountainous  heap  for  Biafra — but  these  too,  with  the 
exception  of  some  Galitzine-produced  materials  that  a few  M.P.'s  found 
signally  worthwhile,  they  almost  automatically  consigned  to  their  “circu- 
lar files."  (Many  pro-Biafran  M.P.’s  considered  the  snowdrift  of  releases 
blowing  in  from  Geneva  a dysfunctional  embarrassment.)  They  could  rely 
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on  the  position  statements  offered  by  their  own  government,  or  by  their 
party  leaders,  or  by  their  party  research  offices,  all  of  which  supported  a 
generally  pro-FMG  [Federal  Military  Government]  postion.  They  could 
rely  on  one  another,  either  through  open  debates  recorded  in  Hansard,  or 
private  conversations  singly  and  in  unofficial  parlimentary  and  semi- 
parliamentaiy  committees.  (The  three  committees  most  relevant  to  this 
narrative  were  all  on  the  Federal  Nigerian  side.  Biafran  sympathizers  in 
Parliament  made  do  with  informal  tete-a-tetes.  This  cff-the-record  com- 
municating was  not  accessible  to  large  publics.)  Legislators  who  favored 
Biafra  could  also  obtain  information  processed  by  indigenous  pressure 
groups,  receiving  it  either  directly  or  through  intermediaries  whose 
sound  judgment  they  particularly  trusted.  Finally  and  perhaps  most 
crucially,  newsmakers  though  they  were,  it  was  to  the  news  media,  and 
particularly  the  quality  press,  that  M.P.’s  turned  both  tor  reporting 
(which  in  its  most  arresting  versions . . ..  often  had  a strongly  pro-Biafran 
slant)  and  for  editorial  opinion  (usually  subtly  pro-Nigerian,  but  some- 
times . . . blatantly  so). 

FOREIGN  GOVERNMENT  OFFICIALS 

Elected  and  appointed  governmental  executives  supplemented  public 
sources  of  information  with  more  discreet  materials.  Diplomatic  cables 
and  reports  moved  continually  between  the  Nigerian  land-mass  and  the 
home  capital.  International  comity  being  what  it  is,  most  Western  coun- 
tries sustained  better  contacts  with  the  authorized  Lagos  government 
than  with  its  Biafran  rival.  And  even  in  that  Federal  domain,  views  and 
facts  were  usually  obtained  only  from  a narrow,  establishment-favoring 
stratum.  Conflicting  accounts  from  Nigeria,  and  almost  everything  issu- 
ing from  Biafra,  were  typically  suppressed  or  ignored.  Nonetheless, 
executives  in  the  United  States,  Holland.  Britain,  and  elsewhere  could 
speak  with  genuine  assuredness,  since  they  did  have  access  to  otherwise 
unavailable  information — or  at  any  rate  to  otherwise  unavailable  devices 
for  cairying  that  information.  . . . 

The  authoritative  tone  which  the  executive  branch  adopted  on 
Nigeria-Biafra,  as  on  foreign  policy  questions  generally,  was  enhanced  by 
a feeling  common  in  Westeim  capitals  that  the  Nigerian  government  was 
incapable  of  presenting  its  side  of  events.  Biafra,  in  the  view  of  many 
foreign  ministries  and  of  the  State  Department,  was  good  at  self- 
justification, and  Nigeria  simpiy  was  not.  What  Nigeria  could  not  do  alone, 
therefore,  the  friendly  Western  governments  tried  to  do  for  it.  Their 
bureaucracies  issued  statements,  speeches,  bulletins,  and  even  booklets 
defending  the  Nigerian  cause — which  was,  after  ail,  their  cause,  too.  They 
affected  diplomatic  reporting  and  editorial  policies  by  constant  thematic 
reiterations  at  open  news  conferences  and  closed  background  sessions. 
They  subjected  newsmen  returned  from  Biafra  to  hostile  debriefing  ses- 
sions, while  they  deftly  manipulated  their  much  prized  relationships  with 
other  correspondents  in  order  to  moderate  criticism  and  induce  more 
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favorable  evaluations.  In  all  this  the  British  government  apparently  took 
the  lead,  while  the  behavior  of  the  United  States  and  other  Western 
countries  was  similar  but  fainter.  At  the  least,  America’s  "policy  of  not 
intervening  in  the  internal  affairs  of  African  nations  while  at  the  same 
time,  distinguishing  between  non-interference  politically  and  the 
humanitarian  obligation  to  help  lessen  human  suffering,”  to  quote  a former 
State  Department  official,  meant  that  it  would  do  nothing  to  staunch  the 
British  flow  of  material  and  verbal  support  for  Lagos,  that  indeed  its  own 
gentler  trend  of  language  and  action  would  move  along  nearly  the  same 
lines. 

MULTINATIONAL  CORPORATIONS 

Foreign  businesses  like  Shell  and  United  Africa  Company  lay  low 
during  the  war.  Their  business,  so  they  think,  is  business,  not  politics; 
and  a native  war  was  not  seen  as  a boon  to  them.  Fundamentally,  they 
wanted  to  be  on  a profitable  footing  no  matter  how  the  war  ended.  Except 
for  certain  grudges  against  the  Ibcc-,  they  did  not  care  much  who  won  the 
struggle  or  what  the  ultimate  political  map  of  Nigeria  resembled.  Their 
greatest  desire  was  to  retain  their  customers,  markets,  and  skilled  work- 
ers throughout  the  entire  area.  As  a result,  expatriate  firms  (until  close  to 
the  end  of  the  war)  generally  avoided  public  statements  about  the  strug- 
gle. In  private  they  were  more  ready  communicators.  They  were  willing 
to  meet  with  Biafran  officials  and  their  lawyers  during  the  early  days  of 
that  regime  and  discuss  oil  royalties  and  rents.  They  were  willing  a year 
later  to  endur  e a harsh  tongue-lashing  by  Nigeria’s  Chief  Enahoro  in  tht 
City  of  London.  Not  unlike  canny  operators  making  political  contribu- 
tions in  American  two-party  cities,  they  understood  the  advantages  in 
extending  financial  support  to  students  from  both  Biafra  and  Nigeria  who 
were  taking  courses  abroad.  Such  communication  was  careful  and  quiet. 
Its  obvious  aim  was  to  reduce  the  intensity  of  public  discussiori  about  the 
war. 

INTERNATIONAL  HUMANITARIAN  ORGANIZATIONS 

Relief  and  eleemosynary  organizations  played  their  role  far  more 
openly.  Some  with  particularly  close  links  to  gover.imeut  did  prefer 
impermeable  modes  of  communication — thus,  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Canada  and  the  Save  the  Children  Federation  in  Britain — but  most 
turned  skillfully  to  the  mass  media.  Religious  groups  often  used  these 
public  channels  more  effectively  than  their  secular  counterparts:  but  the 
excellent,  though  shortlived,  propaganda  efforts  of  Oxfam  indicate  tliat 
religiosity  was  scarcely  a necessary  condition  for  such  an  ability.  A better 
explanation  for  much  of  the  difference  is  that  responsiblity  for  relief 
efforts  behind  the  Federal  lines,  where  needs  were  less  sensational  and 
where  only  natural  and  bureaucratic  obstacles,  not  anti-aircraft  fire, 
impeded  logistics,  fell  to  a largely  secular  consortium  headed  by  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  (ICRC).  Relief  efforts  in 
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Riafra,  where  the  story  was  far  more  colorful,  were  by  contrast  most 
notably  undertaken  by  an  ecumenically  Protestant-Catholic  organization, 
Joint  Church  Aid  (JCA). 

Organizational  proclivities  and  human  resources  within  the  ICRC  and 
JCA  themselves,  however,  also  help  explain  their  differing  communica- 
tive behavior.  The  ICRC  was  centralized,  ponderous,  and  bureaucratic. 
It  was  enmeshed  in  a time-honored  legalistic  (“juridique”)  tradition.  Its 
past  achievements  and  future  intentions  made  it  leery  of  being  considered 
partisamy  political;  but  that  is  precisely  what  its  preoccupation  with 
international  leg'.4i  norms  consti-ained  it  to  become.  (The  result  was  that 
ICRC  efforts  were  an  adjunct  of  Nigerian,  but  not  Biafran,  activities. 
The  howl  that  emanated  from  ICRC  headquarters,  when  the  orgrnization 
was  charged  by  the  Nigerian  government  with  political  interference  and 
bias  is,  therefore,  sadly  understandable.)  As  for  JCA,  many  of  its  con- 
stituent groups  worked  in  Federal  Nigeria  as  well  as  Biafra;  but  the 
consortium  itself,  unlike  the  Red  Cross,  never  entertained  any  vain  hope 
of  operating  simultaneously  effectively  in  both  jurisdictions.  It  had  no 
need,  therefore,  continually  to  strike  poses  of  objectivity;  and  it  readily 
became  identified  as  a Biafran  champion. 

To  obtain  funds  the  ICRC  activated  many  time-worn  connections  to 
Western  governments;  but  it  also  avoided  behavior  that  might  jeopardize 
that  network  for  the  future.  JCA — as  a temporary,  one-cause  group — 
was  less  inhibited.  Through  secondment  it  enjoyed  the  talents  of  compo- 
nent organizations  in  Holland,  Germany,  Denmark,-  Switzerland,  and 
Italy,  as  well  as  those  of  distribution  teams  in  Biafra  and  of  many 
religious  groups  throughout  the  world.  Leaders  in  JCA  . . . quickly 
learned  how  to  make  descriptively  harrowing  and  numerically  impres- 
sive statements  to  the  press.  It  was  to  such  religious  figures,  too,  rather 
than  to  Biaira’s  special  representatives  or  its  public  relations  firms,  that 
newsmen  increasingly  turned  for  information  or  for  help  in  obtaining 
entry  into  the  Biafran  enclave.  Even  more  impressive  in  their  totality 
w’ere  discussions  and  articles  and  fund  drives  at  the  parish  and  local 
church  levels.  For  vvhile  JCA,  like  the  ICRC,  depended  primarily  on 
governments  to  fund  its  relief  activities,  it  always  sought  a wide  consti- 
tuency of  private  contributors  as  well. 

Despite  JCA’s  genuinely  ecumenical  structure,  many  persons  viewed 
Biafran  relief  as  primarily  Catholic  in  ii:<piralion.  The  prominence  of 
Catholicism  in  Biafra  he'/s  explain  this,  as  does  the  anii-Catholicism 
expressed  by  some  of  its  opponents.  . . . The  exceptional  communicative 
skills  of  many  Catholic  spoke.smen  also  pressed  in  the  same  direction.  One 
can  cite  in  evidence  many  Holy  Ghost  Fathers,  in  Biafra  and  Fernando  Po 
and  in  the  sorties  outside;  the  film  ’Flight  to  Uli,’"  which  focused  on  that 
Order’s  activities;  JCA  press  releases  issued  in  Geneva  by  the  Overseas 
Office  of  Catholic  Relief  Services,  land  the  like).  . . . Such  a superabun- 
dance of  talent  became  almost  too  good  for  its  own  advantage. 
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OTHER  INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

Other  international  bodies  besides  the  relief  agencies  also  commented 
publicly  and  effectively  on  the  Nigerian-Biafran  war.  The  three  to  be 
discussed  here — and  the  three  most  important  . . . — all  furnished  crucial 
support  to  Nigeiia’s  regime. 

The  United  Nations,  in  the  person  of  U Thant,  came  down  squarely  in 
favor  of  Nigerian  territonal  integrity.  The  failure  of  the  issue  to  be 
debated  in  any  United  Nations  forum  wcrlcad  more  subtly  to  the  same 
end,  for  it  deprived  Biafra’s  supporters  of  a floodlit  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent their  views.  The  frequently  reiterated  stand  of  the  Organization  of 
African  Unity,  favoring  the  Federal  regime  and  requesting  a \drtually 
unnegotiated  Biafran  smrender,  helped  justify  tj  Thant’s  position  as  well 
as  that  of  most  Western  governments. 

It  was  Nigeria’s  canny  decision  in  late  1%8  lo  invite  an  international 
team  of  military  observers  into  the  country,  though,  that  w'as  most 
instrumental  in  re~esiablishing  the  moral  probity  of  the  Lagos  govern- 
ment. One  can  justifiably  object  to  the  ease  with  which  the  ’Peam  was 
satisfied  on  evidence  as  well  as  the  narrow  syllogism  with  which  it 
apparently  reasoned  (a.  Wartime  conditions  are  usually  hell;  b.  Things 
are  hell  m Nigeria;  c.  Everything  is  as  it  should  be);  but  clearly  the 
Team’s  several  Reports  did  help  undercut  Biafra’s  genocide  claims.  In- 
deed, this  genocide  charge,  unlike  an  earlier  one  stemming  from  the  1966 
massacres,  was  so  easily  deflated  that  one  must  view  its  propagation  as  a 
serious  communications  blunder. 

In  any  event,  the  excellent  (from  a Nigerian  standpoint)  and  consis- 
tent findings  of  the  International  Observer  Team,  findings  that  were 
reprinted  by  the  Nigerian  government  in  'oatches  jf  50,000  and  widely 
quoted  by  leaders  of  friendly  countries  and  the  world’s  press,  and  the  care 
with  which  the  U.K.,  Poland,  Canada,  and  Sweden  were  selected  as 
Team  members,  have  led  some  analysts  to  see  in  this  the  Machiavellian 
hand  of  Britain’s  Foreign  and  Commonwealth  Office.  It  was  too  brilliant  a 
stroke,  they  think,  for  Nigeria  to  have  hit  upon  itself.  Such  a conclusion  is 
hardly  fair.  The  Federal  Military  Government  was,  throughout  the  war, 
better  at  high-level  than  widely  publicized  communications.  And  besides, 
even  if  they  were  acting  on  Britain’s  suggestion,  they  did  at  least  exhibit 
a rare  capacity  for  accepting  good  advice  when  offered  it. 

'PHE  INTERNATIONAL  PRESS 

From  the  beginning,  Biafra  was  more  concerned  than  Nigeria  about 
the  foreign  press.  Even  before  secession  the  Ojukv/u  regime  had  issued 
many  booklets  and  communiques,  while  tne  Lagos  government  sniffed 
about  washing  dirty  linen  in  public  and  retreated  into  virtual  silence. 
That  kind  of  difference  persisted  all  dunng  the  war  too.  Nigeria  rarely 
welcomed  journalists.  It  was  often  achingly  slow  about  issuing  entry 
permits;  and  when  it  did  welcome  an  occasional  reporter  or  news  team,  it 
usually  was  discouraged  by  the  results  and  became  even  less  cooperative 
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in  the  future.  The  proiratted  post-war  exclusion  of  journalists  from  the 
former  combat  areas,  and  especially  from  the  East-Central  State,  after  a 
brief  period  in  which  barriers  to  reporting  had  been  removed,;  strikingly 
illustrates  this  persistent  Nigerian  tendency. 

Biafra.  by  contrast,  continually  courted  outside  newsmen.  During  the 
first  year  of  the  wai-  it  leaned  heavily  on  its  public  relations  firms.  Robert 
Goldstein,  for  example,  helped  organize  a press  conference  for  Ojukvvu  in 
Biafra,  reporters  from  Canada,  the  United  States,  France,  and  Britain 
being  in  attendance.  With  gi-eat  care  the  Bernhardt  staff  subsequently 
arranged  for  a select  group  of  British  journalists  to  tour  the  country 
during  the  week  of  April  21,  and  to  dispatch  a dramatic  drumroll  of 
stories  to  their  papers.  As  the  war  continued,  however,  Biafia  got  the 
hang  of  inviting  and  squiring  reporters  by  itself,  while  they  in  turn 
resorted  to  Biafra's  special  representatives  or  to  church  officials  \%nth 
Biafran  ties  in  order  to  obtain  an  entiy  perinit. 

Throughout  the  w'ar  Biafra  was  good  copy.  It  was  a plucky  and  deter- 
mined nation  fighting  against  great  odds.  Its  leadership  was  articulate 
and  dynamic.  An  aroma  of  oil  pervaded  the  whole  contest,  while  the 
struggle  nc>t  only  saw  brave  soldiers  fighting  and  dying  but  civilian 
installations  undergoing  wanton  and  terrorist  bombings.  In  the  midst  of 
all  this  there  arose  the  specter  of  mass  starvation  and  the  cowboy  exploits 
of  the  international  relief  operation.  The  alarming  and  horrific  facts  could 
be  handled  in  a brashly  sensational  manner  by  the  popular  press  and  in  a 
quietly  sensational  manner  by  its  quality  counterpart.  The  Biafran  gov- 
ernment made  the  riling  of  stories  easier  by  giving  reporters  access  to  its 
telecommunications  link  with  Geneva  on  a daily  basis,  without  censor- 
ship,- and  at  standard  rates.  Biafra’s  success  with  newsmen  sometimes 
induced  Nigeria  to  follow  suit,  as  when  it  had  its  public  relations  firm 
arrange  for  British  journalists  to  tour  its  domain  a month  after  Bernhardt’s 
master  stroke.  But  because  Nigeria’s  efforts  w'ere  half-hearted  and  its 
story  less  interesting  to  relate,the  results  usually  discouraged  it  from 
sustaining  a receptive  attitude, 

Nigerians  could  take  solace  from  the  sympathy  accorded  them  by 
crucial  poitions  of  the  press,  even  though  most  reporting  proceeded 
otherwise.  Thus,  it  received  constant  editorial  support  from  the  New 
York  Times,  despite  the  often  hostile  w-ar  coverage  in  its  news  sections. 
It  obtained  favorably  balanced  coverage  in  the  establishment  weekly  West 
Africa,  and  insightful  analysis  by  the Fimndal  Times  correspondent.  . 

. An  occasional  defection  in  the  ranks  c • Catholic  journalism  . . . also  gave 
Lagos  reason  to  rejoice. 

While  the  bulk  of  press  commentary  unquestionably  favored  the  Biaf- 
ran side,  the  breadi’n  and  dependability  of  the  commitment  should  not  be 
exaggerated.  Biafra  was  lauded  as  a brave  country,  valiantly  fighting 
against  insuperable  odds  and  struggling  to  retain  .semblances  of  normalcy 
even  under  wartime  chaos.  Its  dc:ad  and  dying,  and  especially  its  dis- 
placed and  starving  civilians,  evoked  great  cries  of  sympathy.  Such  facts 
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moved  humanitarian  organizations  to  prodigious  labors  and  caused  com- 
mon follt  to  dig  deep  into  their  pockets.  Yet,  these  same  facts  neither 
convinced  governments  to  come  to  Biafra’s  po/?f?ca/  aid  nor  induced  their 
mass  citizenry  to  insist  upon  that  choice.  Vi4lor  and  decimation,  after  all, 
cut  both  ways.  If  they  furnished  reasons  for  Nigeria  to  relent,  they  also 
furnished  reasons  for  Biafra  to  surrender.  As  Ibo  leaders  like  Asika  and 
Azikiwe,  who  came  over  to  the  Federal  cause  kept  remarking:  “Enough  is 
enough.”  To  many  Ojukwm’s  determination  to  continue  resistance  even- 
tually suggested  a callous  disregard  of  his  people’s  survival;  and  when,  for 
alleged  military  and  security  reasons,  he  rejected  the  daylight  relief 
flights  into  Uli  that  the  FMG  announced  it  would  permit,  nearly  all  his 
friends  in  the  press  began  deserting  him.  Biafra’s  genocide-starvation 
theme  thus  revealed  itself  as  doubly  unwise.  It  comported  poorly  ,\ith 
elite-centered  Realpolitik,  for  it  was  an  argument  from  dire  weakness.  It 
was  also  a dubious  choice  for  broad-scale  communication,  since  its  logic 
required  that  the  Biafran  regime  appear  morally  superior  to  its  opponent. 
Once  that  was  no  longer  so  evident,  the  theme  in  fact  became  a serious 
obstacle  to  sustained  public  support  for  Biafra’s  separate  e.xistence. 

t * * 

NEWS  BROADCASTING  ON  SOVIET  RADIO  AND  TELEVISION'*' 
By  F.  Gayle  Durham 


Domestic  !’eiv$  bwadcastmg  iti  the  Soviet  UniO'i  .terves  to  generate  political  .support  for 
govern  mental  policies  and  programs  and  further  the  development  of  a Com  mums*  society 

We  may  gain  a direct  insight  into  the  Soviet  conception  of  the  functions 
of  radio  and  television  from  the  followdng  explicit  statements  made  in  a 
resolution  by  the  Party  Centra)  Committee: 

The  mam  task  of  Soviet  radio  ’Dioadcastir.j_  and  television  is  the  niobihzation*’'  of 
our  country  s working  people  for  the  successful  implementation  of  the  Seven-Year 
Plan  and  the  entire  program  of  the  comprehmsive  construction  of  Communism  in 
the  USSR  fo,  raising  labor  productivity  and  stepping  up  progress  in  all  branches  of 
the  national  economy  . Radio  and  television  must  incuicotc  in  all  Soviet  people  a 
Communist  attitude  towani  labor  and  the  need  for  paiticipation  of  every  Soviet 
person  in  soci.illy  useful  work.  Radio  and  television  mast,  denic.nst  ate  the  people’s 
condemnation  of  loafers  and  good-for-nothinK  who  try  to  live  at  the  e.vpense  of 
others  and  must  describe  in  concrete  terms  now  labor  becomes  a need  of  Soviet 
people. 


‘Excerpts  from  “News  Broadcasting  on  Soviet  Radio  and  Television,”  Research  Prog- 
ram on  Problems  of  Communication  and  International  Security,  Center  for  International 
Studies,  Massacha.setts  Institute  of  Technology,  Cambndge,  iMossaachusetts.  June  1965 
The  research  for  this  paper  was  sponsored  by  toe  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency 
(ARPA)  of  the  Department  of  Defense.  Repnnted  \vith  the  j'ermission  of  the  author, 
copyright  holder. 

**Ita'  's  are  author's. 


Radio  broadcast  must  Ae/p  people  to  tlimJc  through  the  histoneal  changes  in  the  life 
of  mankind  that  have  occurred  niar.ily  through  the  heroic  deeds  of  the  Soviet 
people  who  are  building  the  most  advanced  and  just  society.  It  must  tell  of  the 
advantages  of  socialism  over  capitalism,  unmask  the  falsity  of  imfienalist  prop- 
aganda, and  train  Soviet  people  to  be  irreconcilable  toward  ixiurgeois  ideology.  It 
must  educate  them  in  a spirit  of  pride  in  their  motherland,  and  in  their  work,  and  in 
a spirit  of  patriotism  and  internationalism.* 

The  very  verbs  used  to  indicate  the  functions  of  these  two  media  show 
the  breadth  of  influence  which  they  are  expected  to  play  in  the  lives  of 
their  listeners.  Far  from  being  instruments  of  passive  entertainment  or  of 
education  in  an  informative  sense,  radio  and  television  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
are  pledged  to  act  as  active  instruments  of  socialization  for  Soviet  citizens 
in  02-der  to  speed  up  the  formation  of  the  “future  Communist  society.” 
They  are  viewed  as  instruments  of  indoctrination  in  Communist  values 
and  ideology  as  interjireted  by  the  Party  leadership  at  any  given  time, 
and  as  translated  into  economic,  social,  or  political  policy:  further,  they 
are  agents  of  agitation  for  implementation  of  those  policies.  Not  surpris- 
ingly, newscasts  as  a component  pait  of  “political  broadcasting”  play  a 
leading  role  in  this  propaganda  and  agitation. 

The  specific  place  of  radio  and  television  in  tho  network  of  mass  media 
which  report  news  has  fluctuated  considerably  from  time  to  time,  depend- 
ing upon  the  rigidity  ol  censorship  at  any  gi\  . • period,  Thus,  for  exam- 
ple. complaints  were  rampant  daring  the  early  and  middle  fifties  that 
news  broadcast  on  radio  and  television  was  simply  a rehash  of  those  items 
which  had  appeared  earlier  in  the  pages  of  Pravda  and  Izvestia.  The 
reasons  for  this  are  related  to  the  sources  of  information  ami  mechanisms 
of  clearing  of  content  of  broadcasts.  At  certain  times  the  mair  source  for 
approach  and  commentary,  and  often  for  the  actual  news  item  itse'f,  was 
the  official  Party  oi'gan,  Pravd<i.  Whatever  items  Prat-da  selected  for 
emphasis,  and  whatever  view  Pravda  took  for  presentation  and  i.oterpre- 
tation  served  as  the  governing  approach  for  radio  and  later,  television 
newscasts  as  well.  Thus,  radio  could  not  perform  the  functional  role  in 
news  reporting  whicti  it  has  traditionally  occupied  m the  Western  mass 
media  system — that  of  being  able  to  present  the  news  almost  as  soon  as  it 
happened,  “ahead  of  the  headhnes.”  Complaints  of  the  tardiness  of  broad- 
cast news  became  wddespread,  not  only  among  membere  of  the  populace 
at  large,  but  increasingly  among  membei-s  of  the  radio  and  journalistic 
professions.  Gradually  the  complaints  crystallized,  and  the  result  was  the 
official,  published  resolutions  of  1960  stating  the  following  change  in 
policy: 

The  centrai  radio  htalim  ^ in  .Mo.'icou  miisl  of  all  a.'isure  timely  breadca.'-ts  of 

miporuTit  political  n.for'riation,  effective  commentarj  on  .'lonie-vtic  ami  n'reigii 
c venb.  and  the  creamzation  of  vanou.s  arti.stic  program-  Because  rad.o  .should 
iUve  the  population  the  important  news  before  the  newspapers  do.  TASS  ha.s  been 
irstructed  to  transmit  news  imniediately  to  centra!  and  local  radio  .station.s  * 

The  handbook  prepared  by  the  State  Com;.''ittee  on  Radio  and  Television, 
published  in  1963,  .specifically  states:  “Radio  should  communicate  to  ihe 
popu!:rtion  all  important  news  earlier  than  do  the  newspapers.”  Recent 
audience  research  has  indicated  that  news  broadca.sis  now  among 
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the  most  listened-to  programs.  Because  of  their  frequency  and  because 
news  begins  and  L.'.ds  the  broadcasting  day,  for  most  citizens  the  news 
provides  a framework  for  tiie  entire  broadcasting  day. 

Besides  providing  the  population  at  large  with  information  on  and 
inter))i'etation  of  events,  news  broadca.stj  <dso  serve  the  very  induential 
function  of  acting  as  an  important  source  of  interpretation  for  the  vude- 
spread  netwoi'k  of  Party  agitators  and  other  specific  segments  of  the 
population.  These  agitators  learn  a great  deal  about  selection  of  items  for 
emphasis  and  Party  policy  from  the  approach  which  a radio  newscast  or 
commentary  takes  toward  any  specific  event.  Thus  the  news  items  broad- 
cast are  e.xpanded,  amplified,  and  elucidated  by  the  persona!  effo''ts  of 
agitators. 

NOTES 

' In  the  Party  Central  Comnutlee'  "On  Impiovlnp  Soviet  Radio  Broadcasting  and  on 
Further  Developing  Television," /V/rtiiMoyo  No.  >.  February.  19C0.  pp  26-34 

* Ibid 

’ BoglovsKii,  T.,  and  L'vov,  Z , Poskdtiiye  h<'ebtia  po  Rndw  (The  ‘'Latent  Sewn"  ov 
Radio),  published  by  the  Scientific-Methtalological  Depiinment  of  the  Sla'e  ('ommittee  on 
Radio  and  Television,  USSR,  196:.,  p 5 


STRATEGIC  LEAFLETS'^ 

By  C.vi'l  Re.'-ger 

ittnitegic  leafleln  hove  heeii  emplmied  for  i.iried  pi,rj>osen  vio.'i  an  iiei'S,  direcuve.n,  and 
pohtir'd  argunientx  and  for  appeals  to  (inmps  to  prepare  !ueo‘  for  rertain  oihtanf 

arlinties 

!n  both  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  conflict,  the  strategic  leaflet 
came  into  play  .sown  after  the  outbreak,  of  fighting.  Ninety-,si\  hours  after 
Hiller’s  armies  marched  into  Polar*’  i>'-  September  1939  and  set  off  World 
War  II,  Britain’s  Royal  \ir  Force  d.xipped  si;;  'uiliion  leaflets  on  Ger- 
many.’ Their  ;■  rpose  was  siraiegii, — to  explain  to  the  indoctrinated 
German  people  the  British  version  of  the  causes  of  the  wa'  ant.  to  warn  of 
the  consequences  of  continued  support  of  tne  Nazi  regime.  The  bulk  of  all 
Allied  leaflets  used  in  F.urope  coiUinued  in  fact  'o  be  strategic  until  after 
the  successful  D-Day  ia  .ding.s  ha<i  changed  the  military  .situation  to  a 
more  fluid  state,  in  which  tactical  leaflets  would  be  appropri.ite  and 
useful.  Simil;  'dy,  in  late  June  1950,  within  72  hours  afto  ‘he  Communisto 
launched  their  Agjmossion  against  the  Republic  of  Korea,  the  U.S.  Far 
East  ir  Force  began  *’.isser.  inating  100,000,000  ieafleU  over  the  peuin- 
sim,  telling  or  the  “cease  lire"  oniers  of  the  United  Nations,  reveakng  to 
’.he  North  Koreans  "the  duplicity  of  thei.  leaders,"  and  bringini-  “eurour- 
agoment  to  tiie  people  of  tne  Republic  of  Korea."  ^ 


U"',ii!  All  Iiitmdactioii  to  War*’nir  ! entlet.s.  Docuini'nUiry  Slud'  No  1,  the 
•A-  cncaii  UmveiMly  Spt-ciai  OpeivUioiis  Research  Office.  WashiiiKton.  D C , 1959  AO  220 
821.  pp  7-19 
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In  both  cases  the  start  of  hostilities  provided  an  opportunity,  not 
usually  found  in  peacetime,  to  break  the  totalitarian  monopoly  of  news 
and  information;  that  is,  to  speak  directly  to  enemy  peoples  through  the 
printed  word.  (Radio,  of  course,  is  available  in  both  peace  and  war  but, 
enemy  jamming  efforts  aside,  one  can  rarely  be  certa..n  w'ho  is  listening.) 
These  early  strategic  leaflets,  besides  trying  to  restore  a balance  to  the 
distorted  version  of  events  given  the  people,  also  sought  to  undermi'’e 
confidence  in  tne  existing  regimes.  As  the  fighting  continued,  leaflets 
w ere  used  for  a variett'  of  military  and  humanitarian  purposes,  for  exan- 
pie,  to  give  bomb  w'amings  to  specific  communities,  to  disrupi  enenw 
factory  production,  or  to  cause  internal  dissension. 

Most  strategic  leaflets  of  recent  international  wars  were  prepared, 
written,  and  printed  in  rear  areas,  where  the  necessary  large  production 
facilities  existed.  Paris  and  London  were  the  centers  for  the  large-scale 
production  of  Allied  leaflets  in  World  War  I.  while  in  the  second  World 
War  the  bulk  of  the  leaflets  dropped  over  Europe  was  produced  in 
London.  In  the  war  against  Japan  large  printing  facilities  in  Australia, 
Hawaii,  and  the  United  States  also  produced  millions  of  leaflets  for 
strategic  purposes.  Japan  was  the  center  of  U.N.  leaflet  production 
during  the  Korean  War. 

The  purpose  of  disseminating  .strategic  leaflets  to  occupied  and  pre- 
sumably friendly  countries  has  often  been  simply  to  give  news  of  the 
outside  world  in  an  effort  to  keep  up  morale  and  encourage  the  peo>^le  not 
to  give  >n  to  the  enemy.  In  World  War  II,  prior  to  the  Aided  landings  m 
Europe,  about  half  of  the  Allied  strategic  leaflets  went  to  Germany,  about 
43  percent  to  occupied  France,  and  7 percent  to  the  Low  Countries.  But 
once  the  .-Mlies  were  back  on  the  European  mainland,-  90  percent  of  the 
strategic  leaflets  were  directed  against  German  targets  and  the  remain- 
der against  the  French,  Belgians,  and  Dutch. “ 

During  Briiain’s  struggle  against  Communist  terrorists  in  the  Malayan 
jungles,  the  bulk  of  leaflets  dropped  was  strategic  and  long-term  in  the 
following  sense:  their  primary  aim  was  “to  condition  the  minds  of  the 
Communist  terrorist.',  in  such  a way  that  when  affected  by  physical 
factors,  such  as  food  shortages,  pressure  by  Security  Forces,  or  internal 
di.sseasion,  they  would  defect  and  take  advantage  of  the  Government’s 
invitation  to  surrender.'' 


l(c  Jk 


During  the  Middle  East  crisis  of  July-August  1958,  the  strategic  leaflet 
was  brought  into  play  bv  the  United  States  government.  A million  copies 
of  an  Arabic-language  special  leaflet,  signed  by  President  Eisenhower 
and  iliustrat  »d  with  his  photograph,  were  disseminated  by  aircraft  over 
Lebanon.  The  English  text  vvas  as  follows: 

TO  THK  a riZKNS  OF  LKBaNON 

The  forces  of  the  Vmlc<l  Sta.e?  have  entered  your  enuntry  at  the  request  of  your 
own  established  (tovemment  Tnese  forces  are  here  to  a.ssist  you  in  yinir  efforts  to 
m.nnlain  the  indesendence  oi  [.ebanoii  against  those  who  desire  to  interfere  with 
your  affairs  and  who  have  endangered  the  p.  ace  and  secunly  of  your  homeUind 
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The  Amenain  officers  and  men  have  left  their  homes  to  assist  in  the  protection  of 
your  wav  of  life,  your  prosperity  and  your  families.  They  will  leave  your  countrj  as 
soon  as  the  United  Nations  has  taken  measures  assuring  the  independence  of 
Lebanon 

The  American  government  has  acted  in  response  to  an  appeal  foi  help  from  a 
peaceful  nation  which  has  long  had  ties  of  iustst  friemismp  with  the  United 
States.* 

This  leaflet  is  an  e.xctileni  example  of  the  uses  to  which  the  strategic 
leaflet  can  be  put.  Leaflets  of  this  nature  have  been  described  as  “long- 
range  in  scope  and  . . . designed  to  orient  the  opinions,  attitudes,  emo- 
tions and  ultimately  the  behavior  of  the  target  audience  towards  the 
broad  objectives  of  Unite-.!  States  policy.®  Used  in  wartime  against  an 
enemy  target,  strategic  leaflets  are  aimed  at  increasing  tensions  ami  thus 
decreasing  the  enemy’s  emotional  and  productive  capacity  to  wage  war. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  same  strategic  leaflet  themes  have  recurred 
in  various  conflicts.  For  example.  Allied  propagandists  in  the  first  World 
War  published  the  following  leaflet  in  late  1917,  reminding  their  German 
readers  of  the  suffering  they  had  undergone: 

YOU  POOR  OER.MAN  PEOPLE! 

•■Mready  you  are  m the  4th  .vear  of  this  war.  One  shudders  to  think  of  your 
suffering,  which  will  mcrta.se  tms  year  To  the  hu.'.ger.  the  pestilence,  the  c>ld, 
will  be  added  the  temble  campaigns  on  the  front  and  the  aeroplane  attack?  on  -.our 
Cl  tie." 

Three  .milbon  dead,  the  flower  of  your  nation,  the  future  of  your  land,  >est  m 
foreign  fields,  one  mdlion  of  your  best  sons  languish  in  prisons,  million."  of  your 
children  will  have  become  poor,  helpless  orphans  . ' 

In  the  Korean  action,  American  propagandists  relumed  to  a similar 
theme  in  strategic  leaflets  dropped  on  North  Korean  targets.  In  Octobei 
1952,  their  pungently  worded  leaflet,  headed.  “A  Thinl  Winter  the 
Communtsts'  War,”  bluntly  charged:  “Your  bosses  condemn  you  to  a 
third  winter  of  war — of  death  and  misery!  The  Communists  ignore  your 
suffering.  On  order*  from  their  Chinese  and  Russian  masters,  they  refuse 
to  accept  a just  anti  honorable  peace.  They  prolong  the  war  that  lays 
waste  to  your  land.  Fhey  prolong  your  suffering.  They  bring  death  to  your 
people  ...”  * 

Although  the  tone  of  these  leaflets  differ  greatly,  both  were  aimed  at 
creating  tensions  within  the  enemy  camp  and  lowering  morale. 

Another  strategic  leaflet  dropped  on  the  Japanese  mainland  in  the 
summer  of  1945  had  as  its  purpose  clarification  of  the  Allied  policy  of 
“unconditional  surrender."  This  leaflet,  in  the  form  of  a special  statement 
to  the  Japanese  by  President  Truman,  explained  the  phrase  as  follows: 

Whal  does  military  unciinditiona!  .surremkr  mo-m  to  the  Jap?.iU'"c  i«‘opIc?  It 
mean?  the  end  of  the  fighting  and  the  termination  of  the  power  of  the  militarists 
who  have  led  .lapan  to  the  bnnk  of  destruction 

.\gain.  It  1."  the  first  step  in  returning  so’idiars  and  sailore  to  their  families,  their 
farming  villages,  and  to  the  places  where  each  ha.s  his  job 

Furthermore  it  means  not  prolnngirg  the  agon;,  and  suffeiing  of  the  Japanese 
[H*ople,  who  „re  cadging  to  the  drea»n  of  victory.  It  ('(.es  not  mean  the  . .t.  -mina- 
iion  or  enslavem.  nt  of  the  Japanese  people  ' 
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The  themes  examined  above  are  but  a few  of  those  which  have  been 
used  in  strategic  leaflets  in  the  past.  It  is  dear  that  the  theme  of  the 
strategic  leaflet,  under  normal  circumstances,  reflects  the  nation’s  politi- 
cal and  military  situation. 

NOTES 

' The  S'e.c  York  Turn's,  Septembers.  1939,  p.  1. 

^ I'mlcti  Nations  Commanc',  Report  of  the . . to  the  Secuniy  Council,  August  16, 1950,  in 
U S Senate,  .\tititnrj  Si'iiatn-n  th  the  For  East,  Part  5,  82ml  Cong.,  1st  Session 
(Washington:  1951),  p.  3392 

■*  Wesley  F.  Craven  andJames  L Cate,  eds.,  Eiitapc,  Aryiiment  to  V-E  Day,  Voi.  3of  T'Ac 
.Army  Air  Forces  in  Worlil  War  II.  (Chicago  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  19.>1)  p. 
49-1 
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THE  NlF  LEAFLE-P 

By  Douglas  PiKF. 


The  fniiuem'i/  fhr  use  of  fhf  jnopo.jun'iu  l*'ai!i(  luf  a revolutionun,  movctni  nt  uiaa  U 
eealateil  (a  the  drieloyrneut  of  fJie  nuv'emeuf  \ urQdnizaUoufif  str<,ctn*'e  Tfn  hxghlu 
deieloped  the  orgiiuuctiOKoi  structure,  the  more  setectii'e.  and  hws  imptoiunt 

does  lendef  (h.stnbuttou  h?eouu 

The  traditional  communicational  tool  of  the  revolutionary,  the  clandes- 
tine leaflet,  was  the  major  mass  medium  of  the  iNational  Liberation 
Front]  (NLF)  in  its  earliest  days.  Leaflets  collected  by  the  [Government 
of  Vietnam]  (GVN)  in  the  1958-1%0  period  were  u.suai'y  signed  “Libera- 
tion Forces  of  the  South"  or  Lao  Dong  Party.  Typical  titles  wei  e ‘Trotters 
from  Long  An  Lao  Dong  Provincial  f'onimittee  to  Rural  Compatriots  on 
the  Thirty- Ninth  Anniversary  of  the  Founding  of  the  Party"  .and  ".\n 
■■Appeal  by  the  Lao  Dong  Party  Sooth  Viete.amcse  lixe-  utive  Committee 
to  Compatnots  m the  South."  iLiiiy  of  these  contaieeii  Ho  C'ni  Minh’s 
picture  and  at  least  one  was  issue-1  lo  mark  his  birthday.  Apparont’y  the\ 
served  chiefly  to  advertise  the  faci  that  the  Lao  Dong  Part\  continued  to 
exist  in  the  Sou'h. 

The  NLF  leaflet  program  reached  its  zenith  of  ulilii'  in  niui-luflo.  afle.- 
u hich  it  declineci  The  leaflets  u.sually  took  ihc  form  of  a t « ( r four- page 
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tract  containing  several  thousand  words  of  text;  a small  leaflet  (about  3 by 
5 inches)  containing  a much  shorter  message;  or  a slogan  slip,  which  was  ? 
strip  of  paper  on  which  a single  slogan  was  written.  The  leaflets  were 
usually  the  work  of  cadres.  The  slogan  slip  was  the  work  of  the  people 
themselves,  usually  as  part  of  a struggle  mo\  ement , and  was  a device 
highly  prized  by  the  leadership. 

The  tract  and  the  miniature  leaflet  were  usually  written  at  the  inter- 
zone  agit-prop  section  and  sent  to  the  district  or  village  where  they  were 
reproduced  and  distributed  by  local  cadres.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  the 
scope  of  this  leaflet  activity;  a^wi/  cbanh  who  had  worked  in  the  Kien  Hca 
provincial  agit-prop  section  said  that  in  September  1961,  probably  the 
high  point  of  the  NLF  leaflet  progi-am,  the  provincial  agit-prop  section 
issued  500,000  leaflets  of  ten  different  types.  .A.n  NLF  internal  report  said 
that  the  Ceniral  Nambo  zonal  central  committee  produced  three  million 
leaflets  dealing  with  the  GVN's  .April  1961  elections. 


The  cadre  directive  sUiteii  that  leaflets  were  .o  be  use<l  m area.s  where  we  are  not 
able  to  organize  demonsU'aUon.s  They  have  the  purpo.se  of  causing  me  masse.s  to 
stand  up  and  struggle  They  art  used  n area.s  where  we  haw  no  organization  or 
only  a wc.-.k  one,  .such  a.s  a provincial  i-apita!  Butter..y  leaflets  create  a w illingne.s.s 
amciiig  the  people  to  struggle  against  tlio  enemy  and  heignten  the  prestige  of  the 
Revolution.  In  th“  aroa.s  wdiere  we  are  organized  but  the  enemy  -td!  is  in  control 
we  can  use  leaflets  to  make  propaganda  for  ou>-  organizations.  Tnus  should  tie  the 
mam  objective  in  'he  use  of  leaflets.  But  also  they  .should  arouse  piiblic  opinion, 
create  confusion  among  the  peupie,  ami  pve  the  masses  subjects  to  tiisciiss  . 
Leaflet.-  ’.i.sseminate  only  general  policies  Detailed  trealmciu  'T  a subject  should 
be  done  m face-to-face  agit-prop  work.  Do  no!  ndy  too  much  on  leaflets 


Leaflets  were  scattered  by  hand  at  night  by  agit-prop  teams.  They 
were  surreptitiously  placed  in  women’s  shopping  baskets  in  small-town 
markets  or  left  in  public  places,  on  buses  and  trains,  in  schoolrooms,  or 
sent  through  tiie  mail.  Kates  and  balloons  were  flown  over  towns  and 
military  posts,  carrying  leaflets  that  were  scattered  by  the  wind  when  a 
mechanism  released  them  from  their  airborne  conveyors.  In  cities  and 
towns  cadres  at  night  would  soak  leaflets  m water  and  secretly  spread 
them  on  the  roofs  of  the  taller  building.*,,  the  merning  sun  would  dry  them; 
they  would  come  loose  from  the  roof  tiles  and  flow  over  the  town.  The  NLF 
also  employed  a special  hand  grenade  that  exploded  without  injuring 
anyone  and  scattered  leaflets  over  a vvide  area. 

NFL  cadres  estimated  that  in  a random  leaflet-scattering  operation  in  a 
GVN-controlled  area,  not  10  percent  got  into  the  hands  of  the  population. 
Leaflets  became  less  important  as  the  organizational  structure  de- 
veloped. A 1964  memorandum  noted. 

When  w'-  started  [the  NLF']  we  had  i;o  firm  foundation  and  therefore  m-eded  many 
tract-  and  lecflets  Now  we  do  not  need  ,ts  many  We  need  not  distrbut  ‘ them  in 
all  places,  only  in  the  towns  and  in  areas  where  the  enemy  is  in  firm  c.mtroL  m 
army  posts,  in  refugee  village-,  .md  among  religious  g'"  mps  We  do  not  need  them 
ir,  •'<  nK-rated  art'a  except  when  enemv  tmop-  come  thr.'Ugh 


USIA’s  “JJrrLE”  MAGAZINE' 


By  Nathan  Glick 

If  educated  ffr<Mp.~  from  different  cultures  share  particular  •nterats  O'  rhaixcleristics, 
pnnted  mailer  such  as  the  magazine  representing  these  interests  ami  eharaclerisfics  mil  be 
bitter  received  by  their  cross-national  audience  and  more  likely  to  hr  elective  <n  induer-civg 
opinion  than  communication."  directed  at  the  larger  puolie 

Government  sponf:''rship  of  magaaines  for  foreign  readers  is  not  a 
new  idea.  The  Soviet  Union  has  been  conducting  such  a program  for  many 
decades,  and  its  highly  ideological  style  has  been  emulated  by  Communist 
erhina  and  several  East  European  governments.  Before  Dmlogtie,  [ a 
USIA  publication  launched  in  the  spring  of  1968],  US  publications  for 
foreign  audiences  >vere  mainly  aimed  at  specific  coun.iries  or  areas. 
America  Illustrated,  a handsomely  designed  u.onthiy  which  resembles 
Life  in  format,  is  distributed  in  the  Soviet  Uujor  and  Poland  under  a 
formal  cultural  exchange  agreement.  Topic  is  aimed  at  African  readers, 
Horizons  at  Asians,  and  a number  of  USiS  posts  publish  magazines  for 
distribution  within  a single  country.  The  only  early  exception  to  this 
area-targeted  rule  was  Problems  of  Com/iiuntsni,  a bi-monthly  survey  of 
developments  in  the  Communist  world,  which  started  in  1952  as  a pro(lu-.:t 
of  the  cold  w'ar  but  has  since  hiecorne  widely  regarded  in  academic  circles 
as  the  inosl  authoritative  journal  in  its  field. 

Against  this  background,  Dialogue  was  novel  in  avoiding  any  speciali- 
zation of  either  audience  or  subject  matter.  Its  outlook  and  ambitions 
were  suggested  in  the  editor’s  “note  to  the  reader”  in  the  first  issue, 
w'hieh  said  in  part. 

Dialogue  avMresses  itself  to  what  one  w'riter  recently  '-ailed  the  ''-nteliectuai 
public,"  those  reeders  wlie  have  a compelling  int.»re.st  ».  ideas,  social  problems, 
literature  and  art.  We  hope  to  avoid  facile  populanzation  and  inelevant  scholar- 
ship, and  to  oublish  articles  that  link  speaal  knowledge  to  wider  cultural  ml^uences 
or  pressing  human  needs.  Our  title  refers  primarily  to  the  continuing  discw'ion 
among  Americans  of  matters  ranging  from  education  and  culture  to  politics  and 
economic  development  But  there  is  also  ? reciprocal  character  to  intellectual 
discourse  which  leaps  the  barriers  of  geographical  frontie.s  of  political  systems. 

One  of  the  redeeming  features  of  man's  often  mehnckoly  history  has  beer,  the 
international  fraternity  of  intellectuals — ^a  common  conceni  for  humane  values  and 
a common  responsiveness  to  ima^natice  art.  . We  hope  that  our  magazine  will 
contribute  to  this  international  dialogue  of  ideas  and  aspirations 

Having  been  involved  in  magazine  work  most  of  my  aduit  life,  and 
having  some  knowledge  of  the  short  and  inglorious  histones  of  many 
high-minded  publications,  I was  acutely  aware  of  the  shadows  that  could 
fall  beiw'een  conception  and  creation.  I'he  first  shadow  requiring  exor- 
cism was  the  widespread  suspicion  in  USIA  that  no  single  magazine  could 
meet  the  interests  of  readers  from  very  different  backgrounds  in  five 
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continents  and  re  To  than  a hundred  countries.  The  response  to  the  first 
issue  provided  a rather  persuasive  answer.  Asians,  Africans,  Latin 
Americans,  Europeans  and  Canadians — ^ranging  froin  an  avant-garde 
playwright  in  Brazil  to  an  army  general  in  Malaysia — seemed  equally 
pleased  with  the  magazine.  Clearly,  there  existed  a fairly  homogeneous 
international  audience  at  the  university -educated  leve'.  None  other  than 
Professor  Shils  had  remarked,  in  an  article  called  “The  Intellectual  in 
Developing  Nations”  which  Dialogue  printed,  that  the  educated  classes  in 
such  countries  have  either  been  trained  in  the  West  or  taugl.l  at  home  by 
Westermers  or  pupils  of  Westerners;  and  that  their  drive  toward  moder- 
nity is  strongly  influenced  by  Western  standards.  Beyond  this  ecumenical 
aspect  of  university  education,  there  is  the  fact  of  almost  instantaneous 
international  communication  which,  at  least  superficially,  provides  the 
educated  publics  around  the  world  with  a common  background  of  infor- 
mation and  concerns. 

Specifically,  some  of  the  most  important  idea.s  about  modernization 
(eco'iomic,  political  or  social)  have  been  spawned  in  the  technologically 
developed  nations  and  perhaps  most  of  all  in  the  United  States,  which  has 
the  materia!  affluence  and  political  incemive  to  support  a large  cori)s  of 
development  .specialists  in  the  universities,  AID,  the  World  Bank,  and 
elsewhere.  Since  by  far  the  larger  part  of  Dialogue's  audience  lives  in  the 
developing  world,  and  since  one  of  the  main  purposes  of  the  magazine  is 
to  share  useful  and  stimulating  ideas,  every  issue  so  far  has  carried  at 
least  one  article  on  problems  of  economic  development.  These  articles 
havs?  elicited  more  involved  response  than  those  on  any  other  single 
theme — as  judged  by  letters  to  the  editor,  reprints  in  indigenous  publica- 
tions, and  extended  comment  in  newspapers  and  journals. 

* ♦ * * ^ 

At  Dialogue  w"  are  very  much  awai-e  that  those  we  refer  to  as  inteilec- 
luahs  in  oar  own  country  and  abroad  are  no  longer  members  of  a leisure 
class,  but  ofitn  excessively  busy  professionals  who  have  the  taste  and 
capacity  for  iiitei!ectu;ii  stimulation  along  with  limited  time  and  patience. 
We  have  therefore  experimented  with  «*c'ntoriah  visual  and  typographical 
approaches  intended  to  make  the  n-.gainne  more  attractive  and  sendee- 
able.  Although  I am  suspicious  of  the  current  tendency  to  edew  “com- 
munications” as  a .separate  and  speciai  discipline,  the  expenence  of  edit- 
ing Dialogue  i made  me  acutely  aware  of  the  pitfalls  that  lie  in  wait  for 
the  international  communicaior.  At  the  same  time  it  has  convinced  me 
that  there  is  a widespread  hunger  for  dialogue  (with  a small  “d”),  for  a 
sense  of  part,icipation  in  the  contemporary  issues  that  cross  national 
boundaries  and  touch  on  men's  common  concen;  for  social  justice  and 
their  common  responsiveness  to  imaginative  art. 
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U.S.-SOVIET  MAGAZINE  PROPAGANDA: 


AMERICA  ILLUSTRATED  AND  USSR* 


By  Anita  Mallinckrodt  Dasbach 

Covert  propaganda  containing  messages  tka!  are  not  favorable  to  <he  prmlispoitwns  of  the 
target  audiences  may  gam  the  selective  atteni  ton  and  interests  of  the  target  audiences  when 
built  into  an  overt  framework. 


PROPAGANDA  TECHNIQUES 

The  nessages  propagandists  use  to  convey  themes  aimed  at  inducing 
modifiC-ations  of  belief  in  audiences  often  a iibtle  and  f">vert.  frequently 

imbedded  deeply  in  the  body  of  an  article.  Significant,  therefore,  is  the 
message’s  overt  framework,  built  to  capture  the  initial  attention  and 
interest  of  the  reader,  as  well  as  to  convey  an  impression  of  its  own. 

SUBJECT  MATTER 

An  important  part  of  the  message’s  framework  is  subject  matter  For 
instance,  by  presenting  articles  about  new  oevelopi.ients  in  various  fields 
of  the  arts,  a propagandist  conveys  the  impression  of  a culturec'  com- 
municator. He  also  gains  the  attention  of  i-eaders  interested  in  the  arts. 
Once  their  attention  i.s  won  by  an  article  which  promises  subject  inatter 
attractive  to  them,  they  begin  to  read  and  so  are  exposed  to  the  theme 
the  propagandist  has  woven  into  the  article. 

What  subjects,  then,  are  U.S.  and  Soviet  propagandists  presenting  to 
win  and  hold  their  audiences  and  to  convey  diisired  impressions?  In  brief, 
the  I960  and  I960  samples  used  in  this  study  show  USSR  deci’easing  its 
emphasis  on  Goveinment  and  Foreign  Relations  subjects  and  increasing 
eniphasis  on  such  subject  matter  areas  as  People  and  Science.  Meanwhile, 
in  1963  America  lU  ustrated  increased  its  already  heavy  emphasis  on  Arts 
and  Culture  while  talking  somewhat  less  about  Education,  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, Government  and  other  areas. 
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REPRINTS 

In  acMition  to  subject  matter,  which  can  serve  to  gain  reader  attention, 
credibility,  which  gains  reader  acceptance,  is  another  important  aspect  of 
the  frame wo.rk  the  propagandist  construe* s amund  his  message.  It  has 
been  felt,  for  instance,  that  if  Awenen  Illum'rated  sed  articles  leprinted 
from  natio.nal  U.S.  magazines,  Soviet  readers  wouk  feel  they  were  read- 
ing what  Americans  themselves  lead,  rather  than  uieces  tailored  for 
Soviet  consumption  and  so  more  “propagandistic."  With  this  philosophy 
in  mind,  America  Illustrated,  in  the  four-issue  basic  sample  c 'vering  the 

*k'<cerpls  fn>m  “U  S -S«\iet  Magazine  Propajr*ncla  " “/mirnca  ll';,.\‘rattti"  .ind  'TX.S/;/' 
yiiiirtii.'isiii  (/H  XLin,  N'(-  1 iSpnni;  IWWi  pp  T:t-s4 
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, used  reprints  for  24%  of  the  articles  it  published.  By  the  1963 
reprint  rate  has  gone  up  to  32%  for  the  basic  tour-issue 
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NEGATIVE  COMMENT 

If  USSR  and  America  Illustrated  are  overwhelmingly  dedicated  to 
building  a favorable  national  self-image,  ...  one  would  e.xpect  the 
magazines'  tone  to  be  rosy,  or  what  is  termed  “putting  the  best  foot 
forward.’'  This,  indeed,  is  the  impression  gained  from  a casual  reading  of 
both  magazines,  as  contrasted  to,  for  instance,  mass-circulation  domestic 
American  magazines. 

However,  even  within  the  predominantly  positive  approach  of  both 
magazines,  a reader  spots  negative  comment.  Two  questions  arise: 

Hole  much  of  the  negative  comment  detracts  from  the  “best  foot  for- 
ward”  approaclK  as  by  presenting  negative  contemporarn  self-image, 
including  evei  self-cnticisnU 

This  content  is  especially  important  because  it  is  directly  related  to 
credibility,  a high-priority  goal  among  propagandists.  For  instance,  many 
Soviet  citizens  believe  the  United  States  has  problems,  perhaps  partially 
because  their  government  has  often  said  so.  If  we  do  not  discuss  problems 
w hen  we  write  about  our  countiw,  Soviet  readers  may  fee!  we  are  evading 
the  issue.  Thus,  without  candor  we  may  lose  credibility.  Furthermore  b\ 
permitting  the  Soviet  government’s  allegations  regarding  our  problems 
to  go  unchallenged  we  miss  an  opponunity  to  put  the  problems  in 
perspective.  However,  there  are  somie  who  argue  that  if  the  magazine 
acknowledges  the  e.xistence  of  U.S.  problems  such  as  slums,  unemploy- 
ment and  racial  discord,  the  Soviet  reader  will  think,  “Well,  o.ir  govern- 
ment was  right  all  along;  race  relations  are  a serious  problem  in  the 
United  States.  In  fact,  if  the  U.S.  magazine  mentions  this  problem  at  ail 
it  must  be  even  worse  than  they  say  it  is,  because  that's  how  our 
government  operates.’’  While  this  argument  may  have  some  validity,  it 
seems  more  risky  to  ignore  siicial  problems,  and  to  avoid  the  negative 
comment  necessary  in  their  discussion,  than  to  present  them  in  perepec- 
tive.  Furthermore,  by  doing  so,  we  have  the  advantage  of  disarming 
Soviet  readers  by  our  frankness. 

What  dors  the  negative  comment  of  political  significance  but  of  noi  - 
contemporary  o,  lon-seif-critical  nature  sayl 

Tills  area  of  negative  comment  i.as  significance  because  it  may  reveal 
how  propagandists  see  their  nations's  past,  the  world  as  a whole  or  a 
nation’s  citizens.  In  discussing  these  broader  aspects  having  political 
significance,  the  use  of  negative  comment  lends  an  air  of  reality  to  the 
magazine.  A magazine  attempting  to  portray  the  life  of  a nation  cannot  do 
it  in  overwhelmingly  rosy  tones  and  expect  to  be  believed.  Simple  logic 
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TATZEPAO:  MEDIUM  OF  CONFLICT  IN  CHINA’S  “CULTURAL 

REVOLUTION”* 


By  Barry  M.  Broman*' 


The  wall  poster  is  one  form  of  mass  media  which  does  no!  depend  on  a high  degree  of 
literacy  and  avadability  of  lecewers,  and  is  one  of  the  most  dra  matte  means  of  political 

communication. 


One  of  the  oldest  forms  of  communication  in  China  is  the  tatzepao  or 
wall  poster  (sometimes  called  the  big-character  poster).  Dating  from 
imperial  times  when  royal  edicts  were  posted  on  'dllage  walls, '^ateepao 
have  played  a variety  of  communication  roles  in  China.'  Under  the  Com- 
munists tatzepao  b(;came  an  efficient  medium  of  mass  persuasion  giuded 
by  the  Propaganda  Department  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Chinese 
Communi.st  Party  (hereafter,  the  Propaganda  Department).  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1966,  as  the  conflict  within  China’s  highest  political  echelon 
reached  crisis  proportions,  a new  and  radically  different  function  was 
assigned  to  tatzepao. 

This  paper  examines  the  phenomenon  of  tatzepao  as  an  instrument  of 
conflict  during  the  so-called  Proletarian  Cultural  Revolution.  It  looks  at 
tatzepao  as  a unique  form  of  mass  communication  which  helps  to  explain 
the  nature  of  the  recent  struggle  inside  Communist  China. 

Intimately  linked  with  any  discussion  of  tatzepao  must  be  a discussion 
of  the  active  agents  in  the  cultural  revolution,  the  Red  Guards.  'The  study 
focuses  on  a critical  period  of  the  cultural  revolution  beginning  in  June 
1966,  when  Red  Guard  units  began  to  appear  and  tatzepao  emerged  as 
their  primary  weapon,  until  early  1967,  when  the  Red  Guards  were 
dispersed  and  the  cultural  revciution  entered  a new  phase. 


ipc  * + 


Broadly  speaking,  the  cultural  revolution  was  a struggle  for  the  reins  of 
leadership  at  the  epex  of  the  {.political  pyramid.  The  conflict  centered  on 
tw’o  rival  fac<  ions,  with  Mao-Tse-Umg  heading  a LeninisUStalinist  minor- 
ity faction.  Supported  by  a small  circle  of  intimates, '■'  Mao  managed  to 
survive  through  the  aid  of  Lin  Piao  and  a substantial  segment  of  the 
army — and  the  Red  Guards,  'in  organization  Mao  created  in  1966  to 
prosecute  the  cultural  revolution.  Opposed  to  the  Maoists  was  a diverse 
group  of  party  faithful  which  foreign  observers  havt'  united  by  the  term 
“anti-Maoist.”  Under  the  nominal  leadership  of  Liu  Shao-ch'i  this  group, 


‘Excerpts  from  "Tatzep  io  Medium  of  Comhet  m China'.-  ‘('uluii'a!  Kev  ilulion,'  "jour- 
nalism Quarterly,  116,  No  1 '.Spring  1969).  pp  lCO-104,  127  Bepi  lilted  with  the  [icrinis- 
sion  of  Jouniatiini  Qurrte-rly.  copyright  noldcr,  and  the  courtesy  of  the  author 

“The  author  wishes  to  thank  Professor  Alex  S Edelstem  of  the  Sehool  of  Communica- 
tions and  Henry  G.  Schwartz  of  the  Far  Eastern  and  Russian  institute  for  their  assistance 
and  comments 
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which  is  believed  to  include  the  majority  of  party  leaders,  sought  to  follow 
a policy  line  toward  modernity  that  the  Maoists  branded  “revisionist.” 


% If;  ^ 


With  large  segments  of  the  official  media  “caf)tured”  by  anti-Maoists, 
Mao  Tse-tung  faced  a difficult  task  i*:-  attempting  to  reach  the  masses 
whom  he  considered  the  crucial  link  in  effecting  his  “revolution.”  The 
monolithic  structure  of  the  Propag.anda  Department  further  frustrated 
the  Maoists  since  the  department  functioned  hierarchically  down  co  the 
village  level  through  millions  of  cadres  making  up  a “closed”  ^ communi- 
cations network.  The  sy.siem  oriented  all  provincial  propaganda  c!  .apart- 
ments toward  Peking  whence  every  important  policy  message  originated. 
This  stricture  was  of  critical  political  importance.  Maoi.st  attempts  to 
regain  control  of  the-  Propaganda  Department  apparently  failed,  neces- 
sitating the  creation  of  a rival  apparatus.  ITie  Red  Guards  emerged  as  the 
counterpart  to  the  official  propagandists,  in  function  if  not  in  form,  and 
tatzepao  became  their  prirnaiy  medium. 

TcJz‘pao  brought  the  power  struggle  into  the  open  on  May  25,  1966, 
when,  symbolically,  the  “first"  wall  poster  of  the  cultural  revolution  was 
written.  Its  primary  authoi  was  Nieh  Yuan-tzu,  a vvoman  teaching  assis- 
tant if  the  pliilesophy  department  at  Peking  University  who.  acting 
apparently  on  Mao’s  personal  instructions,  attacked  the  University’s 
president  and  others.  Among  the  indictments  was  a charge  that  Univer- 
sity officials  had  discouraged  support  for  Mao  and  discouraged  the  writing 
of  tatzepao: 
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To  counter-attack  th"  >;inister  ganz  which  has  frantically  attacketl  the  Party, 
socialism,  and  .Mao  Tse-tung’s  thought  is  a iife-and-death  class  struggle  The 
revolutionary  people  must  be  fully  arouoetl  to  vigorous  y and  angrily  denounce 
them,  and  to  hold  big  meetings  and  put  up  big-character  i)osters  is  one  of  the  best 
ways  for  the  masses  to  do  battle.'* 

This  poster  signaled  a deluge  of  tateepao  and  set  the  .stage  for  the 
pattern  of  conflict  to  follow.  Mao  Tse-tung  personally  was  credited  with 
having  “discovered  (th'sl  the  first  Marxist-Leninist  big  character  poster 
in  the  country  and  approved  its  publication  for  the  countiy  a.od  tlie 
world.”  * 

Soon  more  posters  appeared  attacking  anti -Mtoists  by  name.  Typical  of 
these  was  a poster  entitled  “Important  Directive  Giver,  by  Chairman  Mao 
at  the  Central  Committee  Cultural  Revolution  Meeting  on  8 September 
(1986)’  in  which  two  pofverful  anti-Muoists  were  attacked. ® 

....  Unlike  the  official  media,  which  referred  vaguely  -c  “tn  . e persons 
ift  authority  who  are  takmg  the  capitahsl  road.”  fMzepao  attacked  the 
anti-Maoists  bj  name,  frequently  ci^mg  “crimes”  of  loubtful  authent’city, 

. . . .The  conflict  thus  wxs  brought  into  the  open  through  tatzepao  in  a 
miaimer  that  left  those  condemned  deffinseless  against  the  lelentless  and 
often  anonymous  cha--ges. 


* * ♦ * 


The  choice  oftatzepao  by  Mao  as  the  medium  through  which  to  “reveal” 
his  enemies  to  the  people  is  understandable.  Eight  years  earlier  he  had 
expressed  his  faith  in  the  utility  of  the  medium  as  an  instrument  ox 
conflict:" 

The  big-character  pos'er  is  an  exti'emciy  useful  new  type  of  weapon.  It  can  be  used 
in  cities  and  the  countryside,  government  and  other  organizations,  army  units  ar..i 
streets,  in  short,  wherever  the  masses  are  Now  that  it  has  been  wiiieiy  used, 
people  should  go  on  using  it  constantly.* 


Accordingly,  on  August  5,  1966,  as  the  battle  lines  of  the  conflict  were 
being  d.^awn  at  the  Eleventh  Plenary  Session  of  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  Chinese  Communist  Party,  a wall  poster  bearing  Mao’s  own  signature 
appeared.  EntiC,ed  “Bombard  the  Headquarters  -My  Big-Character 
Poster,”  according  to  a Maoist  sxmrce,  it  “blasted  the  lid  off  the  struggle 
between  the  proU  tanan  revolutionary  line  and  the  bourgeoisie  headquar- 
ters [i.t.,.  the  anti- Maoists]  which  had  existed  in  the  party  for  a long 
time.” 


The  Maoists  hoped  that  the  pressures  brought  about  by  the  tatzepoo 
and  Red  Guard  violence  would  reduce  the  effectiveness  if  not  the  will  of 
the  anti-Maoists,  but  the  degree  to  which  the  leaders  of  the  cultural 
revolution  could  control  the  Red  Guards  decreased  rapidly  as  schools 
closed  and  millions  of  youths  .surged  forward  to  wage  "revolution.”  In 
short,  the  campaign  got  out  of  hand. 

Apart  from  the  small  gi-ouj)  that  was  charged  with  directing  the  cul- 
tural revolution  there  was  little  direct  control  by  Maoist  forces  over  the 
Red  Guards.  What  controls  that  existed  were  rapidly  dissipated  in  the 
days  following  the  massive  A.ugust  rallies  as  the  ranlts  of  the  Red  Guards 
expanded  faster  than  the  Maoist  organization  could  assimilate  them.  At 
this  point  Red  Guard  newspapers  emerged  in  an  attempt  to  give  direction 
to  the  increasingly  ill-disciplined  youths  who  roamed  throughout  China 
leaving  havoc  in  their  wake.  The  appearance  of  these  newspapera  sig- 
naled th“  institutionalization  of  the  cultural  revolution. 

The  newspapers  became  the  internal  control  mmlium  for  ;he  mo’Diliza- 
tion  of  youths  and  a link  betw'een  the  Maoists’  leadeiship  and  the  rank- 
and-file  Red  Guards.  They  enjoyed  a w de  geographical  distribution  and 
established  policy  for  the  Red  Gua"ds.  The  small-circulation  publications 
were  circulated  by  haiid  to  cadres  and  to  a lesser  extent  to  the  Red  Guard 
masses. 

By  the  end  of  1966.  with  the  aid  oftatzepao,  over  250  leading  editors, 
propagand  sts,  and  leaders  of  the  arts  had  been  ren.oved  from  their 
posts,"  including  men  who  had  held  key  positions  within  the  party  since 
the  hard  days  of  Yeoan  before  the  Second  Morld  War. 
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NOTES 

‘ For  a discussion  of  cominunicalions  in  imperial  China,  see  Jai.n's  Markham,  Coictf  of  the 
Red  Giantti  (Ames;  Iowa  ,^tate  Uni\ersUy  Press,  196'^'  For  a treatment  of  tcJzejmo  under 
the  Communists  pnor  to  the  cultural  re volutior.,  see  Vinci  nt  King.  I ropaganoo  Cattipoigiis 
in  Commumut  Chino  (Canihndi(e;  M.i.T.  Press,  1965)  and  Frederick  T.C.  Yu,  "Cam- 
paigns, Communications  and  Change  in  Commun'st  China,  ’ in  Daniil  Lenier  and  Wilbur 
Schramm  (eds  ).  Commnmcationn  and  Change  in  the  .developing  Countries  ''Honolulu; 
East-West  Center  Press.  1967). 

= Besides  Un,  Mao  gathered  around  him  Chiang  Ch’ine(,  lao’s  vrife)  and  Ch’en  Po-ta  (Mao's 
former  secretary)  both  of  whom  held  key  posts  ui  the  special  group  that  was  charged  to 
direct  the  cultural  reiolulion 

^ This  term  is  used  with  reference  to  the  soecial  training  nil  vocabulary  required  of  cadres 
m interpreting  message.s  of  the  Propaganda  Department  See  Franz  Schurmann,  Ideologi/ 
and  OrganuaUon  in  Cor'.tr'—'^i  China  iBerKelev  IJmv  isity  of  California  Press,  1966),  p 
58 

' Quoted  m Peking  Revieie,  Sept.  9.  19<16,  p 20. 

* Pek'iig  Remeie.  March  10,  1967,  p.  5. 

* Tao  Ghu  was  the  short-lived  dii  ector  of  the  Pnipaganda  Dep,''n"'.ent  helv  een  f une-Nov 
1966  Teng  Hsiao-p'ing,  Party  Seci  etary  (Jenerai,  is  i-o-isidered  one  of  Mao's  most  influential 
opponents. 

■ It  IS  interesting  t i note  that  ,Mao  s first  tiublic  WTiting  was  in  the  form  of  a tatzepao  The 
poster  was  written  when  Mao  wa>^  abou,  seventeen  and  it  proposed  that  Sun  Yai-sen  be 
made  President  of  China.  Mao  late,  described  it  as  "somewhat  muddled.’  Edgar  Snow , Red 
Star  Over  China  (London.  Victor  Collancz,  1968),  p 136. 

* Mao  Tse-tung.  “Introducing  a Co-opera ti.e."  .April  15.  195S,  quoted  in  Peking  Revieie. 
Sept,.  11,  196",  p.  16. 

* Peking  Rei-ier,  Sept  11,  1967.  [ 8. 

A Japanese  journalist.  Miss  Cfiie  N'ishio.  reports  that  the  only  Red 'Guard  newspapers 
she  saw  during  an  extensive  tour  oi  Chmameaily  1967  viei-eat  Pe’suig  Cmvei'sity  but 'hat 
she  was  not  permitted  to  read  Cue- 1 Personal  commuiiicatien 

" For  a description  of  th"  paltem  -f  purge,  sec  "Tni-  Cultural  Revolufon  Broom,"  China 
.VcHw  .\nalysts,  Nev.  i.-.  i9(!6 


SARLYVvORD 


By  the  Ed:toks 


.4  ken  I'o),  ejit  behind  Karluieord  m that  itsing  reeentli/eaj  ’need  o>  sat lendered  person  ne' 
to  appeal  directhl  Oi  fan  ler  comrades  leoitld  enhance  the  timeliness  a, id  therefore  the 
e-edihilitii  of  the  •uess'.iie 


Vietnam  proved  no  exeepticn  to  tne  problems  associated  with  the 
PSYOP  targetin',  of  swiftly  moving  adversaries.  Reaching  the  audience 
with  credible  appeals  was  ofieti  futile  in  tactical  PSYOP  unless  the 
messages  were  timely.  The  Albed  quick-reaction  capability  was  pooi 
—especially  earlv  in  the  conflict — largely  because  of  a lack  of  understand- 
ing of,  or  an  inability  to  meet,,  the  basic  condTions  for  effective  combai 
propaganda.  Often,  the  problems  began  with  the  e.vploitation  of  recently 
captu-ed  enemy  sokliei-s. 

Particularly  m the  early  stages  of  A.nerican  involvement  in  Vietnam, 
the  tvpica!  priority  was  to  exploit  a captive  for  battlefield  intelligence. 
Ewri  if  the  prisoner  were  captured  by  American  elements,  he  usually 
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was  turned  over  to  the  Vietnamese  National  Police  or  A^RVN  who  inter- 
rogated him  fcr  a lengthy  period.  After  the  interrogation  period,  the 
captive  whs  placed  in  a camp  with  other  prisoners.  There,  the  prisoner 
could  learn  fi-om  fellow  inmates  the  words  and  actions  that  would  be  most 
likely  to  elicit  the  desired  responses  from  his  captors.  By  the  time 
psy operators  were  able  to  take  their  turn  at  interrogating  him,  the 
prisoner  was  usually  “stale,”  partic  jlarly  from  a tactical  vantage  point:  He 
might  no  longer  know  where  his  form.er  unit  was  operating:  he  would  Of 
less  aware  of  the  prevailing  mood  and  dispositions  of  fven  his  ciosest 
comrades;  and  he  was  likely  to  be  influenced  in  his  reponses  to  questions 
by  a modified  state  of  expectations,  in  part  learned  from  fellow  prisone'^. 
In  many  critical  respects,  then,  the  captive  was  no  longer  “typical”  of 
f*  en  his  closest  former  comrades. 

“Earlj  w'ord”  was  an  Air  Force-devised  system  with  the  objective  of 
enhancing  the  Allied  tactical  propaganda  capability.  The  aiptive  would 
speak  into  a standard  military  ground  radio  and  the  voice  appeal  would  be 
picked  up  and  broadcast  on  either  live  or  delayed  basis  through  the 
Early w'ord’s  1800-w'att  speaker  system  as  the  ai.  .raft  circled  the  location 
of  the  enemy  unit.  With  the  introduction  of  Earlyword  in  1969,  it  became 
possible  for  a Hm  Chanh  (rallier)  in  Allied  hands  on  the  ground  to  -peak 
directly  to  his  former  comrades  within  miiiutes  after  rallying.  No  single 
technique  can  assure  effectiveness,  but  Earlyword  at  l<=ast  significantly 
increased  the  timeliness  of  tactical  PSYOP. 

POSTAL  SUPVERSION-^ 

Bv  Michael  Chohkas 

ran  he  nn  effeclire  j ro  ■■inKutaiOon  In  this  mar.  the  a'fea/Lte'i 

’ctiuntemclnni  helped  oroanen  the  potential  audience 

Not  all  groups  are  equally  accessible  to  a propagandist:  nor  can  they  be 
reached  by  the  same  means.  The  group  to  be  manipulated  may  be  an 
enemy  group,  a neutral  one.  or  the  propagandist’s  own  group,  perhaps 
even  a .subgi’oup  within  the.se  groups.  Facilities  of  communication  wdli 
d'ffer  from  group  to  group,  and  so  will  other  aspects  of  gi-oup  life  such  as 
values,  predispositions,  current  problems  and  issues.  The  questions  that 
propagiuidists  will  have  to  answei-  are:  How  accessible  is  the  group?  Wnat 
IS  the  best  way  to  contact  it?  And  how  can  manipulation  of  it  best  be 
pursued?  The  answers,  naturally,  tend  to  differ  from  ease  to  case. 

Take  our  desire  to  reach  those  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  .Access  to  those 
people  through  the  modern  media  of  commuii'cation  has  been  denied  to, 
or  made  most  difficult  for  our  propagandi-sts,  both  official  and  private. 
However,  the  latter  did  succeed  in  overcoming  such  obstacles  and  e.stab- 


from  i’ropaijandu  Comes  ifAqc.  Put'!;.'  .Affiirs  Pre  st,,  \vu^hmgt  i!>,  I'  C , 
IOfi.5  RepnntC'fl  thf  [K-rmission  of  I’ubiic  Pro.s.^,  copynglu  holiior 


lishing  a sort  of  psychological  “beachhead”  across  the  Iron  Curtain  by 
utilizing  channels  that  were  still  open.  In  the  press  one  reads,  for  exam- 
ple: 

HUNGARY  PROTESTS  POSTAL  “SUBVERSION” 

Budapest,  March  8 (AP).  The  Foreign  Ministiy  protested  to  the  United  States  and 
Canada  today  over  die  cancellation  marks  of  stamps  of  letters  received  in  Hun- 
gary. 

The  postmarks  were  illustrated  in  the  Communist  newsp^ers  Ncpszabadsag.  The 
one  from  the  United  Stales  said  “Support  your  CrusMe  for  Freedom.  The 
Canadian  envelope  bore  the  legend  “Pourquoi  attendre  au  printemps  (\^y  wait  for 
spring?)  Do  it  now.” 

“What  else  does  that  imply,”  the  newspaper  asked,  “but  the  most  outspoken,  in 
fact  amazingly  unconcealed  interference  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  another  state?”  ' 

From  another  newspaper  account,*  one  learns  that  the  permission  to 
have  the  “Support  Your  Crusade  for  Freedom”  postmark  used  by  the 
Post  Office  Department  for  a specified  time  (January  1 to  March  31, 1957), 
was  officially  granted  to  the  Crusade  for  Freedom  organization,  a private 
group  supporting  Radio  Free  Equope  and  Free  Europe  Press;  also,  that 
“The  organization  (Crusade  for  Freedom)  has  been  denounced  by  the 
Soviet  Union  on  the  ground  it  is  trying  to  incite  subversive  activity  within 
Communist  countries.” 

Our  propagandists  not  only  managed  to  send  their  message  to  the 
Hungarian  people  but,  by  the  counteraction  they  aroused,  they  succeeded 
in  having  it  spread  widely  among  other  people  as  well.  The  Communists 
were  in  fact  shortsighted  in  giving  the  message  such  wide  publicity.  They 
apparently  did  forget  a basic  maxim  of  successful  propaganda,  not  to 
argue  the  opponent’s  case  in  public. 

NOTES 

' Associated  Press  Dispatch,  March  8,  1957. 

*■  New  York  Times.  March  31,  1957. 


MAINLAND  POUNDED  BY  BALLOONS 
IN  PSYCHOLOGICAL  WARFARE* 

An  old  Uchnu]ue  of  message  dissemination  is  vigorously  used  by  the  government  of  the 

Repbulic  of  China. 

The  Psychological  Warfare  Department  of  the  Defence  Ministiy  dis- 
closed in  Taipei  recently  that  the  government  has  sent  101,614,528  bal- 
loons to  Mainland  China  in  the  past  -seventeen  years. 

The  load  carried  by  these  balloons  ranges  from  35  grammes  to  4,763 
grammes.  The  two  large-sized  balloons,  measuring  10  x 13  feet  and  10  x 


‘Excerpts  from  the  Cosmorama  Pictorial,  reproduced  in  Faf/itip  Leaf  Magazine,  IX,  No. 
2 (June  1968),  p.  53.  Reprinted  with  the  permission  of  the  Chinese  Information  Service, 
copyright  holder. 
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18  feet,  can  rise  as  high  as  40,000  feet  and  fly  to  reach  as  far  as  Tibet  and 
Sinkiang. 

More  than  213,000,000  pamphlets  were  flown  to  Mainland  China  by 
these  balloons.  They  carried  messages  aiming  not  only  at  inspiring  the 
people  with  enmity  towards  the  Mao  Tse-tung  regime  but  also  of  bringing 
good  tidings  from  the  Republic  of  China.  The  recent  shooting  down  of  the 
two  Communist  MIG- 19  jets  was  among  the  news  spri,ad  by  these  bal- 
loons. 

Apart  from  pamphlets,  the  balloons  also  dropped  food,  toys,  household 
goods,  daily  commodities  and  national  flags.  Another  item  included  in  the 
delivery  is  a ‘passport’  which  permits  would-be  defectors  to  come  safely 
to  Taiwan.  Many  former  Communist  airmen,  journalists  and  Red  Guards 
have  already  landed  in  Taiwan  with  these  passports. 

QUEMOY;  POP  GOES  THE  PROPAGANDA* 


By  Lee  Lescaze 

propaganda  exchanges  are  often  an  alternative  to  hostilities  and  provide  o means  of  saving 
faces  short  of  backing  down  completely 

QUEMOY — Remember  Quemoy?  Not  so  long  ago,  it  was  widely  hailed 
in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere  as  a pivotal  frontier  of  freedom — an 
outpost  as  important  as  West  Berlin.  When  President  Eisenhower  visited 
Taiwan  in  June,  1960,  Communist  Chinese  artillery  batteries  fired 
174,854  rounds  at  Quemoy  in  protest.  Later  that  year,  presidential  candi- 
date Richard  M.  Nixon’s  conviction  that  Quemoy  and  Matsu  had  to  be 
defended  became  a central  part  of  his  televised  debates  with  John  F. 
Kennedy. 

Quemoy  is  still  being  defended  by  a large  but  secret  number  of 
Nationalist  Chinese  soldiers  plus  five  U.S.  army  advisers,  and  there  is 
still  shelling  from  Chinese  guns.  But  the  last  explosive  shells  were  those 
Peking  fired  in  anger  over  the  Eisenhower  visit,  and  President  Nixon’s 
trip  to  Peking  [1972]  did  not  spark  any  artillery  protest  by  Nationalist 
China. 

Now  following  a well-established  and  comfortably  lived-with  pattern, 
the  Communist  gun«  fire  only  shells  containing  propaganda  leaflets  and 
the  Nationalist  guns  here  give  counter-battery  fire  in  kind.  This  shelling 
is  restricted  to  odd-numbered  days  and  the  object  is  to  avoid  causing  any 
damage. 

“Of  course  it  hurts  people  if  they  get  hit  with  a fragment  or  a bundle  of 
leaflets,  which  would  be  bad  propaganda,  so  the  Communists  try  to  avoid 
that  and  we  do  the  same  thing,”  a Nationalist  army  officer  explains. 


‘Excerpts  ftvm  "Quemoy:  Pop  Goes  the  Propaganda.  “The  Washington  Post,  March  12, 
1972,  p,  C-6,  Reprinted  with  the  permission  of  The  Washington  Post,®,  copyright  holder. 
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SMALL  VICTORIES 

Quemoy’s  propaganda  battles  are,  perhaps  unavoidably,  a matter  of 
small  victories.  Although  it  is  not  official  Taiwan  policy,  it  appears  the 
officers  here  try  to  insure  that  their  guns  get  off  a few  more  leaflet  shells 
than  the  Communist’s  each  firing  day.  Last  Monday,  for  example,  the 
Communists  lobbed  in  46  rounds  and  the  Nationalists  quickly  returned 
50. 

The  fall-out  from  the  shells  provides  various  sector  commanders  and 
their  men  with  grounds-keeping  chores.  All  Communist  leaflets  are 
picked  up  as  quickly  as  possible  and  soldiers  here  assume  that  their 
counterparts  on  the  mainland  are  also  busy  part  of  every  odd-numbered 
day  rounding  up  the  debris. 

Leaflets  are  also  exchanged  by  “air-floating  and  sea-floating.”  Balloons 
of  three  sizes,  with  the  largest  able  to  carry  178  pounds  of  leaflets  up  to  72 
hours,  are  released  from  Quemoy  whenever  the  wind  is  favorable  which  is 
generally  from  April  to  October,  a briefing  officer  says. 

The  sea-floating  operation  is  more  aggressive.  Speedboats  manned  by 
frogmen  maneuver  as  close  as  is  deemed  prudent  to  the  Chinese  coast  and 
jettison  their  cargoes  of  plastic  leaflet  containers,  bottles  and  inflatable 
toys.  The  narrow  strait  separating  Quemoy  from  China  is  undoubtedly 
the  only  line  of  armed  confrontation  in  the  world  that  without  vigilant 
beachcombing  would  be  littered  with  plastic  ducks. 

Yet  despite  the  12  years  that  have  passed  since  the  last  high-explosive 
shell  was  fired,  confrontation  is  still  very  real  and  very  armed  here. 

Although  officials  refuse  to  put  a number  to  Quemoy’s  garrison,  well- 
informed  sources  say  close  to  100,000  Nationalist  soldiers  are  on  the 
islands  of  Quemoy  and  Matsu  north  of  here. 

One  of  the  primary  missions  for  these  troops,  bri<^fing  officers  say,  is  to 
tie  down  “hundreds  of  thousands”  of  Communist  Chinese  soldiers  who, 
the  officer  adds,  would  otherwise  be  free  to  “cause  trouble  for  another 
part  of  the  Free  World.” 

Quemoy,  which  is  a string  of  12  small  islands  uninhabited  by  civilians, 
has  gone  underground  since  the  late  1950s,  when  it  was  a headline  story 
and  presidential  campaign  issue — at  least  the  army  defenders  have. 

They  live  and  stand  guard  in  dozens  of  strongpoints  dug  deep  into  the 
main  island  and  sometimes  tunnelled  into  mountains. 

....  Strongpoint  133  is  one  of  the  frontline  defenses  of  Quemoy.  Its 
three  tiers  of  firing  po.sitions  look  out  over  white  sand  and  blue  water  at 
Communist-held  islands  and  the  Chinese  mainland  several  thousand 
yards  away.  Its  depth  underground  is  secret,  but  officers  say  it  is  stocked 
with  enough  ammunition,  food  and  water  to  fight  without  outside  support 
for  three  to  four  months. 

....  At  its  closest  point,  Quemoy’s  main  island  is  2,310  meters  from  the 
nearest  Chinese  Communist  territory.  The  spot,  called  Mashan,  is  the 
site  for  on?  of  Quemoy’s  four  loudspeaker  installations — another  aspect  of 
the  psychological  warfare  program  here. 
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The  Mashan  loudspeakers  are  powerful  enough  to  be  heard  20,000 
meters  away,  and  they  shout  their  message  18  hours  a day. 

Chinese  Communist  loudspeakers  across  the  channel  shout  their  mes- 
sage back,  but  the  Nationalist  officers  say  that  the  Communist  speakers 
ai'e  much  weaker.  They  are  primarily  designed  not  to  reach  Quemoy 
listeners,  but  to  make  enough  noise  on  the  Communist  side  to  drown  out 
Taiwan’s  message,  officers  explain. 

A loudspeaker  victory  was  scored  during  the  last  Mid-Autumn  Festi- 
val, one  officer  says.  I’he  festival  was  a holiday  for  everyone  in  Taiwan 
and  the  loudspeaker  operators  made  much  of  this,  knowing  that  Mid- 
Autumn  Festival  was  not  being  observed  across  the  water. 

“The  Communists  had  to  rush  out  and  buy  some  noon-cakes  (the  festi- 
val’s traditional  treat)  for  the  people  within  our  range,”  a loudspeaker 
officer  says  happily. 

Defectors  and  fishermen  from  China  provide  Taiwan  with  the  best 
gauge  of  its  psycholopcal  warfare  program’s  efficiency.  Briefing  officers 
report  that  these  people  say  they  listen  to  Quemoy’s  loudspeakers  and  its 
radio  and  are  “encouraged  to  choose  freedom.” 

The  last  defector  to  Quemoy  was  a Chinese  Communist  soldier  who 
swam  to  the  island  last  September,  officers  say.  A group  of  30  fishermen 
got  caught  by  bad  weather  and  came  ashore  last  December.  They  were 
the  most  recent  visitors  from  China,  and  they  chose  to  return  lifter  the 
Nationalists  fed  them  and  gave  them  small  presents,  in  keeping  with  the 
government’s  policy.  x 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

* PSYCHOLOGICAL  OPERATIONS  AND 

AIR  POWER:  ITS  HITS  AND  MISSES* 

By  Robert  L.  Gleason 

Although  uie  Air  Force  has  achieved  sig^iificant  PSYOP  successes,  the  challenge  remains  to 

seek  out  more  fully  the  PSYOP  pot^tial  of  aircraft  as  a -medium  of  communication. 

♦ * * ♦ ♦ 

[VIETNAM] 

In  reviewing  United  States  military  experience  in  Vietnam,  one  is 
impressed  with  the  vastly  increased  importance  that  must  be  attached  to 
the  psychological  aspects  of  that  conflict.  These  aspects  emerge  as  both 
challenges  and  opportunities.  In  many  cases  the  challenge  has  not  been 
fully  met,  nor  have  the  opportunities  been  fully  exploited. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 


*This  article  was  adapted  from  an  address  given  to  the  graduation  classes  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Psychological  Operations  Unit  Officer  Course  and  »he  Political  Warfa.e  Adrtsor 
Course,  U.S.  Army  Institute  for  .Military  Assistance,  Fort  Bragg,  Nort.h  Carolina,  25  June 
1970.  The  author  wishes  to  express  his  appreciation  to  Dr.  Robert  F.  Futreli  for  his 
assistance  in  obtaining  so-jrce  material  and  for  his  critical  review.  The  article  was  reprinted 
in  Air  University  Review,  XXII,  No.  3 (March-April  1971),  pp.  ,34-46.  Reprinted  with  the 
permission  of  Air  University  Review,  March-April  1971,  Vol.  XXII  No.  3. 
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In  1961,  in  response  to  President  Kennedy’s  order  to  all  services  to 
bolster  their  counterinsurgency  capability,  the  USAF  established  the 
4400th  Combat  Crew  Training  Squadron.  Kncwn  as  Jungle  Jim,  it  later 
became  the  1st  Air  Commando  Squadron  and  finally  evolved  into  the 
present  Special  Operations  Air  Force.  Its  original  mission  gave  high 
priority  to  the  conduct  of  psychological  operations.  Because  of  scarcity  of 
experience  in  psyops,  the  Jungle  Jim  personnel  turned  to  the  [then]  U.S. 
Army  Special  Warfare  Center  for  some  accelerated  instruction  in  the 
subject.  On  15  November  1961  they  deployed  to  South  Vietnam.  On  4 
December  they  flew  our  first  psyops  mission  in  C-47s  equipped  with 
belly-mounted  loudspeakers,  following  the  idea  conceived  during  the 
Korean  War.  T’his  mistake  coat  us  about  two  years  in  redesign  tinr,e.  'The 
systems  proved  to  be  totally  unfeasible  because  of  the  Doppler  effect. 
Like  the  train  blowing  its  whistle  as  it  comes  down  the  track,  the  voice 
from  the  air  kept  chanpng  pitch  as  the  aircraft  approached  and  departed, 
leaving  no  more  than  two  or  three  intelligible  words  out  of  a complete 
sentence.  Of  course  with  the  speakers  protruding  down  and  directly  to 
the  rear  of  the  aircraft,  circling  techniques  were  out  of  the  question.  So 
back  to  the  drawing  board. 

In  1964  the  Air  Force,  still  searching  for  its  legitimate  and  complete 
requirement  in  the  psyops  area,  contracted  with  ...  [a  private  firm]  to 
survey  just  what  was  needed.  Although  the  report  identified  many  areas 
for  USAF  concentration  and  application,  implementation  of  these  re- 
commendations has  been  slow  and  hesitant.  For  example,  establishment 
of  a USAF  psyops  school  was  recommended,  but  only  one  or  possibly  two 
classes  were  conducted.  One  reason  might  be  the  belief  of  some  in  the  Air 
Force  that  we  should  merely  be  concerned  with  flying  aircraft  and  that 
someone  else  will  assure  that  the  total  psychological  impact  inherent  in 
the  tactical  employment  of  aircraft  will  be  properly  calculated.  Therefore 
if  the  psychological  aspects  of  air  power  or  air  operations  are  to  be 
maximized,  most  of  the  impetus,  at  least  at  present,  must  come  from 
graduates  of  non-USAF  psyops  schools.  Many  of  these  officers  (members 
of  ail  services)  will  find  themselves  on  joint  staffs  where  they  will  have  an 
opportimity  to  parlay  their  special  talents  by  applying  them  to  the  exten- 
sive potential  of  air  power.  There  is  room  for  questioning  whether  this 
has  always  been  adequatley  done  in  South  Vietnam  (SVN). 

Besides  the  early  SVN  problems  already  mentioned,  many  people  more 
recently  have  expressed  disappointment  at  the  failure  of  the  limited 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  (NVN)  to  completely  disintegrate  the  morale 
of  the  North  Vietnamese.  Perhaps  an  indication  of  what  we  should  have 
expected  can  be  found  by  again  reviewing  the  findings  of  the  U.S. 
Strategic  Bombing  Survey  [USSBS].  In  brief,  it  found  that  although  the 
demoralizing  effect  of  the  bombing  of  Gennany  was  almost  complete, 
there  were  certain  categories  of  people  who  retained  an  exceptionally 
high  degree  of  resistance  to  morale  erosion.'  They  can  be  categorized  in 
three  groups:  J)  highly  disciplined  Nazi  party  members,  (2)  firm  converts 
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to  the  philosophy  of  Nazism  whether  or  not  a party  member,  and  13)  those 
who  were  convinced  in  their  own  minds  that  their  government  wai  doing 
everything  possible  to  protect  them  from  the  bombing  raids.  Another 
point  made  by  the  Survey  was  that  the  psywarfare  effect  (not  necessarily 
the  total  military  effect)  can  reach  a saturation  point  under  prolonged  and 
incessant  bombing.  This  is  brought  about  by  the  fact  that  after  a period  of 
time  most  of  the  vulnerable  and  weaker  elements  of  a society  flee  from 
the  cities  and  only  the  strong-willed  and  dedicated  elements  remain.  This, 
of  course,  makes  the  psywar  warrior’s  Job  much  more  difficult,  for  among 
other  things  it  reduces  the  contagious  effect  of  demoralization.  A third 
significant  finding  of  the  USSBS  was  that  a government  can  do  much  to 
prepare  its  citizens  psychologically  for  nonatomic  air  attacks.^ 

Applying  these  lessons  to  the  North  Vietnamese  campaign  is  rather 
provocative.  We  know,  for  example,  that  the  North  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment was  given  ample  time  and  warning  by  the  slowly  escalating  nature 
of  the  U.S.  air  attacks,  and  did,  in  fact,  move  great  numbers  of  people 
into  the  countryside  before  intense  raids  commenced.  They  also  had 
ample  time  to  prepare  those  remaining  psychologically.  Additionally,  we 
expended  a considerable  amount  of  rhetoric  lioscribing  the  intense  air- 
craft defense  system  employed  in  NVN.  Was  this  not  in  effect  telling  the 
people  of  North  Vietnam  just  how  well  their  government  was  trying  to 
protect  them?  Perhaps  instead  we  should  have  launched  a psychological 
campaign  emphasizing  that  their  defense  was  unable  to  halt  our  penetra- 
tions, that  no  single  authorized  target  was  spared,  and  that  their  gov- 
ernment was  not  doing  all  it  could  to  defend  its  people,  for  example, 
“Where  was  North  Vietnam’s  air  force?” 

Many  other  parallels  or  reciprocals  can  be  drawn  between  psyops  past 
and  present.  The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  direct  attention  to  the  facts 
tha  in  new  and  changing  situations  military  planners  must  constantly 
re-'  valuate  their  techniques  and  that  in  so  doing  they  should  not  ignore 
th(  lessons  of  history.  If  they  apply,  we  should  use  them.  If  they  do  not. 
we  should  disregard  them.  But  in  either  event,  we  should  consciously 
examine  them. 


(THE  NEW  CHALLENGE] 

A new  challenge  facing  psychological  operations  officers  concerns  the 
nature  of  today’s  conflicts.  Before  the  advent  of  nuclear  weapons,  most 
wars  involving  major  powers  were  fought  to  a conclusion:  victory  for  one 
side,  defeat  for  the  other.  Deficiencies  and  omissions  that  may  have 
occurred  in  conducting  the  psychological  aspects  of  those  wars  were  to  a 
great  extent  obscured  by  the  euphoria  surrounding  the  final  and  total 
surrender  of  the  enemy.  Today’s  conflicts  are  not  fought  to  such  black- 
and-white  resolutions.  Indeed,  in  today’s  wars  a military  operation  may 
be  judged  a success  or  failure  not  by  its  tactical  accomplishments  but  by 
the  effectiveness  of  the  psywarfare  and  military/political  actions  that 
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accompany  it.  Put  more  bluntly,  many  victories  are  victories  because  one 
side  convinces  the  other,  or  neutrals,  that  this  is  so. 

I’his  situation  places  psywar  in  an  entirely  new  context  and  demands  a 
greater  awareness  of  both  the  favorable  and  unfavorablt'  psychological 
impact  of  eveiy  military  action,  even,  for  example,  the  selection  of  opera- 
tional nicknames.  Richard  H.  S.  Crossman,  the  British  authority,  points 
out,  “The  central  substance  of  effective  propaganda  is  hard,  correct 
information  . . . and  it  is  necessary  to  make  truth  sound  believable  to  the 
enemy.”®  Therefore,  while  such  a name  as  “Operation  Total  Victory”  (for 
the  U.S.  sweep  into  Cambodia  [in  1970])  may  have  a eupheijdstic  sound 
when  used  by  friendly  troops,  it  may  provide  grist  for  the  enemy  prop- 
aganda mill  if  the  operation  does  not  achieve  the  go'.i  the  nickname 
portends.  This  is  not  the  first  occasion  when  the  choice  of  a nickname  has 
been  questioned  from  a psychological  warfare  viewpoint.  In  February 
1951  the  Eighth  Army  in  Korea  launched  “Operation  Killer.”  a nickname 
obviously  in  conflict  with  the  accompanying  psywar  effort  to  persuade  the 
Chinese  troops  to  surrender.  Similarly,  the  Fifth  Air  Force  in  Korea 
launched  a railroad  interdiction  campaign  as  “Operation  Strangle,”  a 
name  that  was  counterproductive  in  that  those  who  did  not  understand 
the  real  objective  of  interdiction  were  given  a vehicle  for  proclaiming  its 
failure. 

Finally,  the  psyops  officer  is  challenged  to  conduct  his  programs  and 
develop  his  themes  in  a manner  to  avoid  their  neutralization  by  informa- 
tion emanating  from  other  sources.  According  to  Sir  Stev.-art  Campbell,  a 
British  psywar  expert,  “There  must  be  no  conflicting  arguments  not  only 
between  outputs  from  the  same  sources  but  also  those  of  different 
sources.”  ® Ever>'  conflict  fought  since  the  Crimean  War  (when  the  inven- 
tion of  the  teleg!-aph  first  allowed  war  correspondents  to  communicate  on 
a daily  ba.sis  with  their  home  editors)  has  been  subject  to  criticism  from 
the  press  as  well  as  the  loyal  opposition  within  the  government."  In  wars 
where  the  vital  interest  of  the  United  States  is  obvious,  such  as  W'orld 
Wars  I and  II,  criticism  from  these  sources  has  been  minimal.  In  conflicts 
where  our  vital  interest  has  been  more  obscured  (albeit  just  as  legiti- 
m.ate),  the  criticism  can  be  expected  to  be  more  vocal  and  persistent.  The 
psyops  officer's  challenge  is  to  avoid  the  vitiating  effects  of  this  criticism 
to  the  extent  possible  and,  above  all,  to  resist  the  temptation  to  use  the 
psyops  arena  to  engage  the  press  in  any  semblance  of  a military/political 
psyops  argument.  Steps  in  this  direction  would  include  limiting  psyops 
actions  as  much  as  possible  to  military  objectives  and  continually  solicit- 
ing the  cooperation  of  the  press  in  the  conduct  of  these  efforts.  This  latter 
suggestion  lends  itself  more  to  psyops  actixities  than  to  conventional 
military  actions,  for  the  essence  of  psychological  w.arfare  is  subtlety  and 
truth,  not  secrecy  or  deception. 

[CONCLUSION] 

If  this  discourse  appears  somewhat  critical  of . . . Air  Force  participa- 
tion in  psywar  operations,  it  is  not  intended  to  detract  from  the  dedication 


of  aircrews  performing  these  missions.  In  fact  the  first  USAF  crew  lost  to 
presumed  enemy  ground  fire  in  South  Vietnam  durng  the  early  phases  of 
the  current  conflict  was  on  a psyops  mission.  This  occurred  on  li  Feb- 
ruary 1962. 

^ 

Despite  its  initial  shortcomings,  the  air  psyops  campaign  has  proved 
productive.  For  example,  over  ninety  percent  of  the  Chieu  Hoi  defectors 
fii’st  learned  of  that  program  from  air-dispersed  leaflets.’  More  revealing 
are  the  reactions  of  the  Communist  world  to  our  psyops  efforts.  One  can 
easUy  detect  a “whistling  in  the  dark”  attitude  in  an  article  contained  in 
the  World  Marxist  Remew  in  which  the  author  says,“.  . . moreover  [s] 
cattering  leaflets  urging  the  population  to  turn  against  their  government 
in  areas  that  were  the  cradle  of  the  Vietnamese  revolution  is  one  of  the 
stupidest  blunders  the  ‘psychological  war*  experts  ever  made.”  ® One 
wonders  just  what  part  this  “blunder”  played  in  causing  North  Vietnam 
to  issue  its  infamous  decrees  “on  the  punishment  of  Counterrevolutionary 
Crimes”  a few  years  later.  These  decrees  list  fifteei  specific  crimes  that 
needed  special  attention  and  punishment,  including  treason,  plotting  to 
overthrow  the  people’s  democratic  power,  espionage,  defecting  to  the 
enemy,  undermining  the  people’s  solidarity,  disseminating  counter- 
revolutionary propaganda,  and  others.®  The  necessity  of  issuing  these 
strongly  antipsy  war  decrees  in  the  “cradle  of  the  Vietnamese  revolution” 
is  periiaps  our  ^st  evidence  that  our  air  war  and  psy war  campaigns  were 
having  a telling  effect  against  North  Vietnam.  The  vastly  increased 
importance  of  psychological  warfare,  especially  in  a restricted  Vietnam- 
type  war  environment,  is  illuminated  in  the  remarks  of  General  Van  Tien 
Dung,  chief  of  staff  of  the  North  Vietnamese  army,  when  he  repeated  an 
often  emphasized  theme  that  it  is  “the  people,  not  the  weapons,  who  form 
the  backbone  of  [Nort  h Vietnam’s]  air  dei’ense.”’®  We  should  also  re- 
member that  it  is  the  people,  not  the  weapons,  who  are  targeted  through 
psychological  warfare. 
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CHINA’S  USE  OF  CULTURE  FOR  PROPAGANDA* 


By  Johns.  Barr 


Recognizing  that  the  relative  effectiveness  of  media  varies  significantly  between  different 
population  groupings,  mainland  Chinese  leaders  employed  a variety  of  media  in  order  to 
reach  and  appeal  to  different  pojyulation  sectors. 

When  the  Chinese  Communists  set  up  their  regime  in  Peking  in  Oc- 
tober, 1949,  they  established  a Ministry  of  Culture  and  local  bureaux  of 
culture  throughout  the  country,  emphasizing  the  importance  they  gave  to 
culture— partly  or  largely  for  propaganda.  One  very  clever  aspect  of  their 
cultural  methods  was  that  their  variety  enabled  them  to  appeal  to  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  population,  but  with  a rather  special  attraction  for 
youth.  This  article  describes  the  initial  methods  used  in  the  period  1949- 
1952. 

FOLK  DANCING 

Folk  dancing’s  natural  appeal  made  it  an  ideal  channel  for  propaganda. 
One  dance  for  instance  depicted  the  actions  of  a girl  tending  a machine  in 
a cotton  factory.  This  dance  was  rather  beautiful,  and  many  in  the 
audience  could  understand  and  appreciate  the  significance  of  the  simple 
movements.  A similar  appreciation  was  shown  of  a dance  portraying  the 
picking  of  tea  leaves  from  the  teabushes.  Young  men  were  also  trained  to 
perform  some  sort  of  military  dance,  falling  down  on  the  ground  and 
pretending  to  be  digging  a trench  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other.  This 
militaristic  feature  went  further  when  a jazz  orchestra  blared  out  patri- 
otic song-music  for  social  dancing. 

One  of  the  most  spectacular  examples  of  mass  dancing  was  in  the 
celebration  of  the  National  Day,  October  1st,  in  1952.  'The  winter  and 
spring  of  that  year  had  seen  the  Five  Anti  Movement,  sweep  all  over  the 
country,  so  that  by  the  end  of  the  summer,  gloom  and  dismay  were 
widespread.  Deliberately,  therefore,  the  keynote  for  the  celebration  was 
happiness,  and  for  that  purpose  all  the  people  were  to  bo  taught  a simple 
dancvj.  “all”  meant  all.  The  dance  was  extremely  simple,  The  movements 
of  the  dance  were  taught — in  the  days  preceding  October  1st — to  grand- 
mothers and  children,  to  housewives  and  lo  peasant  women,  to  factory 
workers  and  to  office  staffs. 


‘Excerpts  'rom  “China's  Use  of  Culture  for  Propaganda,”  Eastern  World  XXI,  No.  11/12 
(Nov./Dec.  1967),  pp.  l(t-ll.  Reprinted  with  the  permission  of  Foreign  Correspondents, 
Ltd.,  copyright  holder. 
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The  songs  that  were  taught  were  simple,  tuneful  and  patriotic,  and 
they  were  broadcast  incessantly.  Foi‘  the  celebration  of  October  1st  in 
1951,  all  the  people  were  taught  three  short  songs.  Each  factory  would 
have  its  little  band  or  orchestra,  and  the  musicians  would  be  dressed  in 
colourful  costumes.  Red,  in  Chinese  symbolism,  stands  for  happiness. 
Not  a trick  was  missed  in  the  presentation  of  these  new  songs.  Most 
meetings  were  opened  with  a practice  of  the  current  popular  songs. 
Large  numbers  of  people  would  sing  in  unison,  and  as  in  Western 
evangelistic  campaigns  or  at  football  matches,  the  participation  by  a 
crowd  of  tens  of  thousands  aroused  emotions.  A new  National  Anthem 
was  taught,  which  had  a rousing  tune  too;  Arise  was  its  opening  word. 


At  first,  all  the  emphasis  was  on  training  the  masses  to  sing.  The 
National  Conservatoire  was  ordered  to  make  this  their  first  aim  rather 
than  concentrate  on  a few  artistes. 


THEATRE 


Chinese  love  going  to  the  theatre,  and  not  a few  are  born  actors; 
whether  they  understand  all  the  words  or  actions  is  sometimes  irrele- 
vant. Shaoshing  opera  and  Peking  opera  have  been  famous  for  many 
years  and  have  always  attracted  large  crowds.  The  Chinese  Communists 
cleverly  encouraged  the  continuance  of  the  presentation  of  the  old  plays 
but — of  course — favoured  those  in  which  the  villain  was  a landlord  or 
someone  of  that  ilk.  Many  new  plays  were  put  on.  Chinese  people 
have  a great  sense  of  tragedy,  so  they  would  appreciate  a tragedy 
showing  sufferings  inflicted  by  cruel  landlords  or  Japanese  militarists.  As 
melodrama  is  also  applauded,  plays  with  an  “American  imperialist”  as  the 
villain  were  also  very  popular. 

China  is  a vast  country,  and  Westerners  find  it  hard  to  believe  that 
plays  found  in  Peking  or  in  Shanghai  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  coun- 
trj'side.  But,  the  Communist  regime  saw  to  it  that  small  troupes  of  actors 
would  tour  the  rural  areas  and  that  scripts  of  new  plays  would  be  broad- 
cast to  outlying  parts  of  the  country'. 


CINEMA 


Once  again,  a Westerner  was  at  a loss  in  this  field  too.  In  the  West,  the 
cinema  is  an  entertainment.  A movie  star  will  assert  that  his  aim  is  to 
make  people  “happy” — that  is  to  help  them  to  forget  their  troubles.  In 
China,  the  Communist  aim  was  and  is  to  use  movies  for  propaganda 
almost  exclusively,  and  rather  cleverly.  For  example,  during  the  Five 
Anti  Movement,  documentaries  were  made.  When  Shanghai  people  saw 
on  the  screen  the  misdeeds  of  a well-known  drug  factoi’y,  they  were 
greatly  impressed.  A picture  would  be  shown  of  a “wicked  capitalist 
factory  owner”  who  painted  over  rusty  old  chains  that  subsequently 
broke  when  in  use  in  the  fighting  in  Korea. 

Durmg  the  first  two  or  three  years  after  1949,  the  best  acting,  musical 
and  circus  troupes  were  sent  abroad,  e.g.,  to  Moscow  and  to  Paris.  When 
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the  Chinese  in  the  cities  of  China  saw  on  the  screen  a documentary  of 
their  troupe  being  given  vociferous  applause  in  Russia  and  in  P’rance, 
their  patriotic  pride  was  naturally  aroused  with  widespread  effect.  Popu- 
lar documentaries  dealing  with  current  themes  were  shown  simultane- 
ously in  15  or  more  theatres.  Group  tickets  issued  through  the  schools  and 
factories  were  extremely  cheap,  so  that  the  percentage  of  the  rjpulation 
who  saw  such  films  was  high.  Virtually  all  new  films  had  patriotic  themes 
as  “The  New-Man  Village,”  “The  Dove  of  Peace,”  “Stand  Up,  Sisters.” 

MINORITIES  CULTURAL  TROUPES 

Cultural  troupes  included  those  of  the  Chinese  Minorities  as  well  as 
troupes  invited  from  foreign  Communist  countries,  such  as  North  Korea 
or  Eastern  European  States  like  Poland.  In  the  years  preceding  the 
Communist  regime  the  previous  Chinese  governments  had  paid  little 
attention  to  the  minorities — of  whom  the  Communists  listed  more  than 
forty — but  the  Communists  straight  away  spent  considerable  money, 
time  and  effort  on  bringing  minorities  dancing  and  singing  groups  from 
the  outlying  areas  of  the  country  to  tour  all  over  China.  This  had  the 
immediate  effect  of  increasing  the  patriotic  fervour,  making  the  people 
appreciate  the  greatness  of  their  nation  in  many  new  areas.  Chinese 
appreciate  colour,  and  the  costumes  of  these  troupes  were  decidedly 
colourful. 

The  visits  of  foreign  troupes,  in  the  early  1950s,  was  an  adroit 
move.  Peking  had  not  been  invited  to  join  the  UN;  the  U.S.  had  put  on 
embargos;  foreign  tourists  and  connections  were  not  too  common.  Hence, 
the  appearance  of  these  foreign  artistes  showed  the  Chinese  masses  that 
they  did  have  friends  in  some  foreign  countries.  This  was  complemented 
by  the  showing  of  films  of  Chinese  troupes  performing  in  these  same 
countries.  Chinese  have  been  famous  for  their  skill  in  acrobatics  for  a long 
time.  With  their  ability  in  organisation,  the  Communists  were  able  to 
procure  outstanding  performers  from  all  over  the  country  in  acrobatics, 
in  conjuring,  in  Chinese  sword  dancing.  The  result  was  that  the  perfor- 
mance was  of  such  outstanding  merit  that  it  brought  tremendous  credit 
and  fame  to  new  Chin.a.  In  one  circus  troupe,  one  of  the  acts  was  per- 
formed by  an  old  man  and  his  two  sons.  The  old  man  was  about  five  feet 
three  inches  in  height,  and  was  quite  slender.  The  climax  of  that  act  was 
when  the  old  man  sat  on  the  floor,  and  drawing  a small  hoop — with  a 
diameter  of  possibly  eighteen  inches-  -over  his  feet  and  legs,  proceeded  to 
squeeze  his  whole  body  tlmough  this  hoop.  A popular  story  had  it  that 
when  this  circus  had  performed  in  Moscow,  the  Russians  had  asked  that 
this  old  man  be  X-rayed. 

EXHIBITIONS 

The  Chinese  used  exhibitions  in  a big  way,  similar  to  their  use  of  the 
cinema  and  adio  for  propaganda.  For  instance,  the  Land  Reform  Exhibi- 
tion showed  in  clear,  direct  manner  the  way  in  which  the  peasants  had 
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formerly  been  exploited  by  the  landlords  Pictures,  charts  and  imple- 
ments dl  told  an  easily-understood  situation.  One  could  hear  the  onlook- 
ers comment,  “Oh,  yes,  I knew  this.  I saw  that.”  Skill  in  the  technique  of 
getting  across  a political  message  was  also  shown  when  there  was  an 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  Exhibition,  Special  charts  and  pictures  were 
supplied  to  illustrate  how  the  urban  folk  could  help  those  in  the  rural 
areas,  and  vice  versa. 

RADIO 

Perhaps  it  is  in  the  use  of  radio  that  the  Communists  have  reached 
heights — or  depths? — that  w'ould  seem  unbelievable  to  Westerners.  Take 
the  celebration  of  Labour  Day,  May  1st,  in  1951,  as  one  example.  A 
two-day  programme  was  put  on,  lasting  four  hours,  from  6:30  p.m.  to 
10:30.  Twenty-two  items  were  listed  for  the  first  day,  including  speeches, 
shouting  of  slogans,  band  music,  solos,  etc.  All  factories  and  schools  were 
expected  to  use  their  loudspeaker  system  for  listening-in.  The  prog- 
ramme was  designed  to  whip  up  enthusiasm  tor  increased  production,  so 
that,  say  after  one  hour,  one  fectory  would  telephone  in  and  say,  “We 
have  been  stimulated  to  pledge  to  increase  production  by  ten  percent.” 
This,  naturally,  was  immediately  reported  over  the  radio.  Soon  after, 
another  factorj'  would  respond  and  go  further  by  pledging  to  increase  its 
production  by  fifteen  percent. 

Ii;  October,  1952,  there  was  a Peace  Conference  in  Peking  and  after 
that  conference,  Shanghai  delegates  reported  it  over  the  radio.  Town 
women  sat  outside  their  houses  on  benches  and  seats  to  listen  to  these 
reports,  and  this  was  repeated  all  over  the  country.  During  one  of  the 
early  thought-reform  campiigns,  the  children  of  a prominent  “reac- 
tionary” were  even  brought  to  the  broadcast!  ig  studio  to  broadcast  an 
appeal  to  their  father  to  repent  and  reform.  /'  nother  development  was 
the  seven  o’clock  morning  physical  exercises  broadcast  over  the  radio- 
-exercises  which  were  being  performed  in  most  parts  of  the  country. 

WALL  NEWSPAPERS 

After  the  Communist  Government  was  installed  in  Peking,  all  aspects 
of  life  came  under  government  control  with  politics  pervading  the  daily 
life  of  China  to  an  extent  that  would  not  be  believed  in  Western  countries. 

One  of  the  cleverest  devices  was  in  the  use  of  wall  newspapers,  which 
might  be  on  a wall  or  a blackboard  or  hoarding.  Chinese  people  admire 
and  love  good  calligraphy.  The  trick  was  to  get  the  best  calligraphist  m 
the  neighbourhood,  whose  writing  was  admired,  and  his  material  was 
supplied  to  him  by  a politically-progressive  cadre.  Usually  a cartoon  or 
funny  picture  was  added  for  good  measure  to  attract  the  passers-by.  Also 
a special  section  might  be  devoted  to  services  for  the  neighboure  such  as 
“lost  and  found,”  “to  let.”  Items  of  particular  interest  to  housewives 
might  be  added,  such  as  “the  daily  menu,”  “how  to  weave.” 
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Ih  their  first  five  years  of  government,  the  Chinese  put  out  more  issues 
of  new  stamps  than  many  other  countries  would  put  out  in  ten  years. 
These  issues  commemorated  the  birthday  of  Lenin,  or  a big  Communist 
meeting  in  Peking,  or  tractors,  or  athletes,  or  the  famous  murals  in  the 
Tung  Huang  Caves.  Matchbox  covers  had  pictures  of  new  factories  or  of 
tractors  in  the  field.  Wrappings  for  sweets  would  have  similar  scenes,  and 
so  would  banknotes.  Pocket  diaries  were  produced  and  at  the  foot  of  each 
page  covering  one  week,  there  would  be  a saying  from  Lenin  or  Stalin,  or 
Mao  Tse-tung,  or  some  other  Chinese  Communist  leader. 

The  lengths  to  which  an  individual  in  any  particular  walk  of  life  would 
go  to  show  his  political  progressiveness  car  well  be  illustrated  by  the 
following  true  story.  One  night  in  the  spriiig  of  1952,  in  a Chinese 
restaurant  in  Shanghai,  a feast  was  being  served  at  two  tables.  One  of  the 
dishes  was  a watermelon  cooked  in  the  Cantonese  style.  When  the  two 
melons  were  bfought  in,  one  for  each  table,  it  was  observed  that  the  chef 
had  sldJfully  ornamented  the  rims  not  by  a fretwork  design  but  by 
cam’ig  out  on  one  melon  four  Chine.se  characters  for  Resist  America,  Aid 
Korea,  and  on  the  other  melon,  Protect  the  Motherland,  Assist  the 
Nation. 

The  Chinese  Communists  are  masters  of  the  art  of  propaganda.  They 
assign  much  time  and  personnel  to  political  propaganda,  and  many  people 
are  employed  full  time  in  the  propagation  of  the  Party  doctrines.  For 
example,  in  one  single  district  of  Shanghai,  25  Youth  League  Workers 
who  were  subsidised  by  the  government  had  as  their  full-tiire  job  the 
task  of  going  to  the  Party  branches  or  organisations  in  the  factories  and 
schools  and  lanes  in  their  district  to  demonstrate  the  latest  dances  or 
songs  or  plays  or  to  tell  about  radio  programmes  and  the  like. 

1^  ^ ^ sfi 

PLAYS  AND  PROPAGANDA:  THEATRE  AS  A COMMUNICATION 
MEDIUM  IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA* 


By  James  R.  Brandon 

.4n  account  of  the  use  of  theatre  to  convey  political  themes  in  Southeast  Asia 

In  all  countries  of  Southeast  Asia  theatre  has  been  more  than  just 
entertainment.  In  addition  to  providing  aesthetic  pleasure,  emotional 
release  through  empathic  response,  and  even  a means  for  accomplishing 
communal  celebration  of  ritual  events,  theatre  has  always  functioned  as  a 
channel  for  communication.  Traditionally,  three  major  channels  were 
open  to  southeast  Asian  ruling  elites  through  which  they  could  dissemi- 
nate their  ideas,  beliefs,  and  value  systems:  the  religious  hierarchy. 


♦Excerpta  from  "Past  and  Picsent,”  chapter  15  in  Theatre  in  Southeast  Asia,  Harvard 
University  Press,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1967,  pp.  277-301.  Copyright  1967  by  the  president 
and  fellows  of  Harvard  College. 
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scholars  and  scribes,  and  theatrical  performances. ' Of  these,  theatre  has 
unquestionably  been  the  most  important  in  reaching  the  largely  illiterate 
populations  of  the  countryside  and  the  cities.  Priests,  monks,  and  religi- 
ous teachers  have  played  their  role  in  propagating  religious  ideas  to  large 
numbers  of  people  but  their  work  has  often  centered  at  court  or  in  urban 
communities.  The  influence  of  the  scholars  and  scribes  has  always  been 
limited  to  the  very  small  group  of  elite  who  could  read  and  write.  The  use 
of  theatre  to  educate  and  instruct  an  audience  is  not  unique  to  Southeast 
Asia.  Greek  citizens  were  educated  en  masse  at  communally  sponsored 
tragic  festivals.  Horace  said  Roman  drama  should  “entertain  and  in- 
struct.” Through  Morality  and  Mystery  plays  in  the  Middle  Ages,  pagans 
were  instnicted  in  Christian  doctrine  and  practicing  Christians  were 
sustained  in  their  beliefs.  In  modem  times  playwrights  from  Ibsen  to 
Shaw  to  Brecht,  Miller,  and  Genet  have  used  the  stage  as  a pulpit. 
Groups  of  all  kinds,  from  the  Nazis  and  the  Communists  to  Moral  Rear- 
mament, have  used  theatre  as  well.  What  is  notable  about  the  theatre  in 
Southeast  Asia,  as  cojnpared  with  Europe  or  America,  is  the  degree  to 
which  it  is  involved  in  the  educative  process.  It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to 
say  that,  had  the  theatre  not  existed  as  a powerful  channel  for  com- 
municating to  large  groups  of  people,  Southeast  Asian  civilization  would 
not  be  what  it  is  today.  Through  the  medium  of  theatre  performances,  the 
complex  religious,  metaphysical,  social,  and  intellectual  values  of  the 
ruling  elite  were  disseminated  to  the  most  misophisticated  villagers  in  the 
most  remote  areas. 

The  Khmer  kings  of  Cambodia  and  the  Brahmanic  priestly  class  used 
theatre  performances  as  a part  of  the  ntual  worship  of  the  god-king.  . . . 
The  kings  of  Java,  Bali,  Sunda,  Sumatra,  and  Malaya  encouraged  and 
sponsored  recitations  and  performances  of  local  versions  of  the  same 
epics. 


4 « )|C 

Drama  was  the  main  medium  through  which  Javanese,  Sudanese,  and 
Balinese  religious  and  philosophic  systems  were  taught  to  the  people. 

« * * ♦ 

On  the  Malay  Peninsula,  Islamic  teachings  penetrated  . . . drama  . . . 
deeply.  . . . 


4c  « ifc  * 

In  Thailand,  Burma,  Lao.s,  and  Cambodia,  Buddhist . . . stories  have  been 
widely  perfomed  for  severcl  centuries.  . . . 

To  a certain  extent  Catholic  missionaries  utilized  the  appeal  of  theatre  to 
gain  converts  to  Christianity  in  the  Philippines.  Their  aims  were  similar 
to  those  of  the  Moslem  missionaries  in  Indonesia  and  Buddhist  mis- 
sionaries on  the  mainland  of  Southeast  Asia.  Their  methods  were  not 
much  different. 


4>  * * * « 

In  the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries,  when  European 
countries  and  the  United  States  had  colonized  most  of  Southeast  Asia, 
local  nationalists  sometimes  tried  to  use  theatre  performances  as  a means 
of  arousing  the  people  against  foreign  rule.  Troupes  performing  at  court 
. . . were  seldom  involved,  for  their  repertories  consisted  of  classic  plays 
and  their  livelihood  depended  upon  court  favor.  Most  anticolonial,  pro- 
nationalistic  plays  were  staged  by  troupes  in  the  popular  tradition.  . . . 
Colonial  authorities  watched  closely  for  any  hint  of  opposition  in  theatre 
performances  so  that  criticism  was  usually  indirect  or  ;"ihrased  as  double- 
entendre  language  which  European  officials  would  have  a hard  time 
unraveling.  . . . However,  theatre  was  not  an  important  weapon  of 
nationalist  leaders  in  their  campaigns  of  harassment  and  agitation  against 
colonial  rule  in  pre- World  War  II  days.  The  small  nationalist  movements 
were  not  prepared  to  use  theatre  as  a propaganda  medium  in  any  major 
way.  It  would  have  been  difficult  to  mount  a concerted  theatrical  effort  in 
the  face  of  stem  government  controls.  And,  in  any  case,  the  nationahst 
leaders  had  little  time  to  think  of  theatre;  often  it  was  all  they  could  do  to 
stay  alive  and  out  of  prison,  to  say  nothing  of  staging  plays. 

The  largest  concerted  effort  in  modem  times  to  utilize  theatre  as  a 
propaganda  medium  in  Southeast  Asia  was  that  of  the  Japanese  occupa- 
tion fo.ces  during  World  War  II.  Between  1940  and  1945  the  Japanese 
gained  control  of  every  government  in  Southeast  A.sia.  Through  both  civil 
and  military  channels,  Japanese  authorities  pressed  theatre  into  service 
to  help  explain  the  aims  of  their  Create.''  East  Asia  Co-Prosperity  Sohore. 
Western  countries  were  vilified  through  the  drama,  and  Asian  nat'ons 
glorified.  The  Japanese  clearly  recognized  the  communication  potential  of 
the  theatre  and  assigned  considerable  sums  of  money  and  numbers  of 
personnel  to  the  task. 


* ♦ * * ♦ 

Few  governments  in  Southeast  Asia  today  attempt  to  use  theatre  as  a 
medium  of  communication  in  Southeast  Asia.  In  the  Philippines,  in 
Malaysia,  Thailand,  Laos,  and  Cambodia,  governments  rarely  educate, 
infomi,  or  indoctrinate  people  through  dramatic  perfomances.  Only  in 
Indonesia  and  in  Vietnam  is  government  propaganda  regularly  dissemi- 
nated via  the  stage.*  Civil  ministries  and  the  armed  forces  in  both  these 
countries  organize  and  operate  propaganda  theatre  troupes,  and  their 
efforts  to  harness  the  communication  potential  of  theatre  for  national 
purposes  are  extremely  interesting. 

liie  largest  theatre-as-propaganda  program  within  the  Indonesian 
government  is  administered  by  the  Ministry  of  Information  through  its 
network  of  offices  beginning  on  the  national  and  provincial  level,  extend- 
ing through  regional,  district,  and  city  levels,  and  reaching  down  as  far  as 
the  sub-district  and  the  village.  Most  of  the  government’s  theatre  efforts 


are  concentrated  on  the  island  of  Java,  where  theatre  traditions  are 
strong  and  where  more  than  half  the  population  of  the  country  lives.  In  its 
theatre  program  the  Ministry  has  adopted  an  indirect  and  a direct  ap- 
proach. In  its  indirect  approach  the  Ministry  works  through  existing 
professional  troupes. . . . Low-level  Ministry  of  Information  officials  pass 
along  propaganda  material  to  professional  troupes,  hoping  they  will  put 
the  material  in  their  plays.  Materials  usually  are  prepared  at  the  provin- 
cial level  by  officials  of  the  People’s  Information  Section.  They  may  be 
merely  statements  of  government  policy  or  they  may  be  play  scripts  and 
scenarios  which  incorporate  the  desired  propaganda  themes.  Up  through 
the  1950’s  a good  deal  of  effort  went  into  the  indirect  approach.  Many 
troupes  were  regularly  contacted  by  information  officials.  . . . Efforts  to 
work  through  professional  troops  have  fallen  off  in  recent  years. 

The  Ministry’s  direct  approach  is  to  set  up  and  run  its  own  propaganda 
theatre  troupes.  Professional  performers  are  hired  as  officials  of  the 
Ministry  of  Information.  Their  ffill-time  job  is  to  write,  direct,  or  perform 
propaganda  plays.  The  Ministry  of  Information  got  into  the  theatre 
business  during  the  years  of  the  Revolution  (1945-1949),  when  Indone- 
sia’s struggling  nationalist  government  sought  ways  of  rallying  the 
people’s  support.  Conventional  mass  media — radio,  motion  pictures,  the 
press — were  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch.  Nothing  was  more  natural  than  to 
turn  to  . . . shadow  drama,  the  traditional  mode  of  cultural  expression  of 
the  Javanese,  as  a means  of  telling  the  people  about  government  policy. 

. . . Puppets  were  flat  leather  cutouts. . . . But  they  represented  contem- 
porary figures — Soekamo,  Nehru,  soldiers,  Dutchmen,  peasants — and 
they  were  cut  and  painted  in  realistic  fashion.  The  puppets  told  stories  of 
“national  leaders  and  guerrilla  soldiers  in  their  struggle  to  obtain  inde- 
pendence for  their  country.”  ’ . . . . The  Dutch  controlled  the  cities,  but  it 
was  easy  for  student-guerrillas  to  tote  a dozen  leather  puppets,  a small 
screen,  and  a lamp  along  backcountiy  trails.  In  villages  along  the  route  of 
their  march  the  soldiers  performed  rousing  stories  of  the  fight  against  the 
Dutch.  Plays  were  short,  for  the  guerrillas  often  had  little  time;  they 
were  simple,  so  unsophisticated  peasants  could  understand  them.  It  is 
difficult  to  estimate  how  many  troupes  were  operating  during  the  Revolu- 
tion. The  Dutch  thought . . . [these  plays]  effective  enough  to  take  the 
trouble,  during  the  Second  Military  Action  of  1948,  to  search  for,  confis- 
cate, and  destroy  several  hundred  . . . puppets.  When  the  Revolution 
ended  in  1949  the  main  reason  for  [the  plays] . . . ended  as  well.  People 
began  to  see  and  to  care  that  the  puppets  were  crude  and  the  stories 
blatant,  and  no  audience  would  pay  to  have . . . [these  plays]  performed. 
[They  were]  kept  alive  only  through  performances  sponsored  and  paid  for 
by  the  Ministry  of  Information. 

As  the  deficiencies  of  tvayang  suluh  became  more  apparent,  a new  form 
of . . . [drama]  was  created  which,  it  was  hoped,  would  retain  the  mystic 
appeal  and  artistic  excellence  of  traditional  . . . [shadow  play]  while 
conveying  a modern  social  and  political  message.  This  remarkable  crea- 
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tion  was  c;  lied  wayang  Pantja  Sila.  It  was  conceived  by  Mr,  Harsono 
Hadisoesen ),  puppeteer  and  leader  of  a govem;nent  information  unit. . . . 
According  to  Javanese  mystic  thought  there  are  144  human  passions  and 
characteristics.  Puppet  figures  visually  represent  all  these  traits  in  tradi- 
tional . . . [theatre].  It  was  not  difficult,  therefore,  to  select  appropriate 
puppet  figures  to  symbolize  all  the  modem  concepts  of  wayang  Pantja 
Sila.  Just  as  the  puppets  of . . . five  . . . brothers  [in  a traditional  epic] 
symbolized  the  five  principles  of  the  Pantja  Sila,  other  traditionally 
“good"  puppet  figures  symbolized  Miss  Freedom,  Health  Services,  Edu- 
cation, Agriculture,  and  so  on,  while  traditional  demon  puppet  figures 
symbolized  evils  such  as  Plant  Disease,  Devaluation,  Inflation,  and  Loss 
of  Moral  Standards,  as  well  as  the  competing  ideologies  of  Feudalism, 
Marxism,  Individualism,  Inteilectualism,  and  others. 

Wayang  Pantja  Sila  was  created  by  the  Ministry  of  Information  for  its 
own  performers,  but  it  was  hoped  that  audiences  would  take  to  the  new 
form  and  that  professional  dalang  would  begin  to  perfm  .n  it.  This  did  not 
happen.  Like . . . [its  predecessor]  and  a dozen . . . [drama]  forms  created 
by  Javanese  princes  in  past  centuries  to  glorify  themselves,  wayang 
Pantja  Sila  never  caught  on  with  the  public.  Likely  its  elaborate  sym- 
bolism was  too  complex  for  villagers  to  understand  (though  in  theory  its 
symbolism  was  the  strongest  point  in  its  favor).  Perhaps  professional . . . 
[puppeteers]  shied  away  from  it  because  it  was  so  closely  tied  to  govern- 
ment sponsorship.  Government  support  for  wayang  Pantja  Sila  has 
declined  drastically  in  recent  years.  Its  mild,  democratically  inclined 
message  is  out  of  date. 

« * * * * 

Concurrent  with  its  efforts  to  develop  . . . [these  theatre  forms]  as 
communication  media,  the  Ministry'  of  Information  has  hired  troupes  of 
various  standard  genres  to  tell  the  government’s  story.  . . . [Paper-scroll 
play]  was  experimented  with,  largely  because  it  was  simple  and  inexpen- 
sive to  perform.  A puppeteer  to  tell  the  story,  some  pictures  painted  on 
paper,  and  perhaps  an  assistant  or  two  were  all  that  was  needed.  Troupes 
of  . . . comedians  were  sent  touring  though  Central  and  East  Java.  Dage- 
lan  are  the  clown  roles  in Ludruk  and  Ketoprak’,  a dagelan  troupe  is  made 
up  of  four  or  five  performers,  all  of  whom  play  comic  roles.  These  troupes 
proved  extremely  successful  with  village  audiences. 

****■> 

In  addition  to  the  Ministry  of  Information  in  Indonesia,  the  armed 
services  also  operate  a few  theatre  troupes.  The  army  especially  is  in  a 
powerful  position  %vithin  the  government.  Its  budget  is  by  far  the  largest 
of  any  branch  of  the  government.  . . . Each  major  command  of  the  army 
has  a Morale  Unit  (URRIL)  whose  assignment  is  to  entertain  troops  in 
the  command.  Soldiers  assigned  to  a UR  RIL  unit  are  performers  of  one 
kind  or  another,  and  each  unit  maintains  several  more  or  less  separate 


groups  of  performers.  . . . URRIL  officers  say  they  usually  choose 
“patriotic  or  fight”  plays  ...  as  appropriate  for  their  military  audience. 
The  primary  function  of  military  theatre  troups  is  to  entertain.  Their 
secondary  function  is  to  inform. . . . Similar  morale  units  are  found  in  all 
the  armed  services.  Army,  navy,  and  air  force  headquarters  in  Djakarta 
also  sometimes  send  out  professional  troupes  for  one-  to  two-month  tours 

of  military  posts  on  the  outer  islands. 

* 

[Specific  coverage  of  the  theatre  as  a communication  medium  in  other 
Southeast  Asian  countries  has  been  omitted  from  this  article.] 

NOTES 

* Robert  Redfield,  Peasant  Society  and  Culture'  An  Anthropological  Appioach  to  Civiliza- 
tion (Chicago:  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1956),  p.  98,  quoting  Milton  Singer  regard- 
ing India.  Tne  same  can  be  said  of  Southeast  Asia. 

* The  Burmese  government  may  also  be  using  theatre  for  propaganda  purposes.  Lack  of 
reliable  information  on  Burma  at  the  moment  makes  it  impossible  to  say  for  certain. 

’ Indonesian  Embassy,  Washington,  D.  C.,  The  Arts  of  Indonesia,  mimeograph,  n.d.,  p.  12. 


ORGANIZATION  AND  OPERATION  OF  US-SUPPORTED 
CULTURE-DRAMA  TEAMS* 

By  THE  JUSPAO  Planning  Office 


By  establishing  closer  iiteiitification  unth  the  local  population  and  clothing  messages  and 
appeals  in  traditional  culture  form,  culture  drama  teams  provide  a congenial  setting  for 
the  presentation  of  political  communication  Uildcrthese  conditions,  the  target  popi'lation 
IS  more  likely  to  be  attentive  to  the  messages  and  appeals 


INTRODUCTION 

Culture-drama  entertainment  in  rural  hamlets  is  a traditional  expres- 
sion of  culture  in  Vietnam.  Roaming  culture-drama  teams  began  to  oper- 
ate in  the  days  of  Chinese  domination  and  this  tradition  has  continued 
through  modem  times.  Because  of  the  widespread  familiarity  of  the 
peasant  witri  the  culture-drama  and  his  wide  acceptance  of  this  traditional 
culture  form,  the  Communists  seized  upon  the  concept  and  developed  it 
into  a PSYOP  weapon.  The  Communist  forces  in  Vietnam  presently  use 
culture-drama  to  bolster  the  morale  of  both  combatants  and  non- 
combatants,  to  instill  attitudes  favorable  to  their  cause,  and  to  sustain 
their  attack  on  the  political,  military,  social,  and  economic  objectives  of 
the  Government  of  Vietnam. 

During  recent  years  tne  Government  of  Vietnam,  with  support  from 
United  States  organizations,  has  employed  culture-drama  teams  to  assist 
in  accomplishment  of  its  objectives.  These  teams  have  had  varjing  de- 


*Excerpts  from  "Organization  and  0])eralian  of  U S. -Supported  Culture-Drama  Teams," 
JUSPAO  Field  Memorandum  Number  57  (Saigon  JUSPAO  Planning  Office.  .August  21, 
1968),  pp.  1-8. 
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grees  of  success.  The  most  successful  program  to  date  has  been  the 
U.S.-supported  Van  Tac  Vu  program,  which  over  the  past  two  yeare  has 
operated  from  13  to  20  teams,  of  from  six  to  eight  membei's  each,  in 
remote  hamlets  of  South  Vietnam. 

Early  in  1968  Van  Tac  Vu  teams  were  increased  from  13  tc  20  and  the 
plan  was  to  effect  an  increase  up  to  26  by  December  1968.  This  plan  was 
rendered  impracticable  by  national  mobilization.  Military  conscription  of 
Van  Tac  Vu  personnel  reduced  the  program  from  20  field  teams  in  March 
to  11  in  May  1968;  and  by  1 August  1968  the  number  had  been  reduced  to 
five. 

In  order  to  keep  the  culture-drama  program  operating  at  an  effective 
level,  it  becomes  necessary  to  identify  or  organize  teams  in  the  provinces, 
consisting  of  personnel  assigned  to  ARVN  military  organizations,  Re- 
volutionary Development  cadre,  CIDG  or  Armed  Propaganda  Teams, 
and  other  personnel  who  are  draft  exempt  or  have  draft  deferment 
status. 

A culture-drama  team  is  a group  of  young  and  talented  artists,  or- 
ganized to  conduct  PSYOP  programs  through  the  medium  of  entertain- 
ment. Each  team  should  be  composed  of  from  five  to  nine  members. 
Experience  has  revealed  that  a good  balance  is  achieved  by  the  formula  of 
two-thirds  male  members,  one  third  female.  These  teams  tour  the  ham- 
lets of  remote  and  contested  rural  areas,  entertaining  the  people  and 
using  entertainment  as  a medium  for  PSYOP  messages  in  support  of 
programs  and  objectives  of  the  Government  of  Vietnam.  Such  programs 
and  objectives  include,  but  are  not  necessarily  limited  to,  those  of  Na- 
tional Reconciliation  and  Chieu  Hoi,  Revolutionary  Development,  the 
GVN  Image,  the  Refugee  and  Police  Programs,  Phoenix,  RF/PF  and 
other  pacification  efforts.  The  teams  perform  not  only  in  village/hamlets, 
but  also  in  refugee  and  Chieu  Hoi  Centers  and  at  RF/PF  outposts.  When 
necessary  and  feasible  they  operate  in  direct  support  of  military  opera- 
tions. 

GOALS  OF  CULTURE-DRAMA  TEAMS 

1.  To  revive  the  native  culture-drama  tradition  and  forge  it  into  a tool 
of  combat;  in  other  words,  to  create  a National  Combat  Culture-Drama. 

2.  To  counter  alien  culture-drama  forces  adopted  by  the  Communists. 

3.  To  provide  a medium  whereby,  through  entertainment,  PSYOP 
support  may  be  provided  to  programs  and  objectives  of  the  Government 
of  Vietnam. 

RESPONSIBILITIES 


United  States  organizations — military  or  civilian — which  conduct 
psychological  operations  are  encouraged  to  organize  and/or  support 
culture-drama  teams  at  the  pro\ince  level,  each  to  operate  within  a 
province.  Such  U.S. -supported  teams  should  operate  under  the  control  of 
a local  agency  of  the  Government  of  Vietnam  but  may  be  supported 


entirely  or  in  part,  according  to  need,  by  U.S.  organizations.  In  no  case 
should  a cultu’^-drama  team  use  the  title  of  a U.S.  supporting  agency  in 
its  publicity  or  during  performances.  Continuation  of  support  must,  of 
course,  be  dotennined  on  the  basis  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  teams,  as 
determined  by  the  supporting  organization. 

THE  PROGRAM  OF  THE  CULTURE/DRAMA  TEAMS 

Culture-Drama  Performances 

The  basic  mission  of  a culture-drama  team  is  to  perform  for  populations 
of  village  complexes.  Such  teams  normally  perform  once  or  twice  a day.  If 
the  security  situation  permits,  they  conduct  night  performances. 

The  typical  performance  lasts  for  an  hour  or  more  and  includes  modem 
and  traditional  VN  songs,  a magic  show,  skits,  plays  and  humorous  tales. 
Dances  may  be  performed  if  the  requisite  talent  exists.  Virtually  all  of  the 
material  is  PSYOP-oriented,  i.e.,  it  serves  the  objectives  of  GVN  prog- 


Cultural  Seed  Planting 

This  activity  is  directed  toward  school  children  and  other  youngsters  of 
elementary  and  early  secondary  school  age.  In  Cultural  Seed  Planting 
sessions,  children  learn  patriotic  songs  and  develop  pride  in  being  citizens 
of  Vietnam.  Woven  into  the  singing  sessions  are  lessons  designed  to 
encourage  children  to  respect  their  teachers,  to  obey  their  parents,  to  get 
along  with  their  friends,  to  love  their  native  country,  and  to  identify 
themselves  clearly  with  the  elected  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam. Parallels  are  drawn  between  the  present  defense  against  aggression 
and  struggles  in  past  centuries  against  other  invaders. 

Cultural  Seed  Planting  is  conducted  at  schools,  in  parks,  in  orphanages 
and  at  any  other  location  where  children  may  be  assembled.  This  is  a 
regular,  daily  task  for  the  teams.  A normal  session  lasts  from  one  to  two 
hours. 

reYOP  Civic  Action  Activities 

In  addition  to  the  PSYOP  content  of  their  performances,  culture-drama 
teams,  by  the  nature  of  their  operations,  have  an  unusual  opportunity  to 
disseminate  information  and  publications  at  the  “rice-roots”  level.  ITiis 
also  is  a daily  major  assignment. 

Before  leaving  the  provincial  capital  on  an  operation,  the  team  should 
contact  organizations  conducting  PSYOP  in  the  province  and  pick  up 
leaflets,  posters,  magazines,  and  other  materials  supporting  current 
PSYOP  programs  for  distribution  in  niral  areas. 

Culture-drama  team  members  may  conduct  Chieu  Hoi  broadcasts  at 
night,  when  the  situation  warrants,  over  ground  public  address  systems. 
'Fhey  attempt  to  communicate  with  the  Viet  Cong  and  with  VC-connected 
families  to  explain  the  Chieu  Hoi  program  and  in  this  way  to  peisuade 
members  of  the  Viet  Cong  to  return  to  the  Government  of  Vietnam. 
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In  order  to  create  a strong  identification  between  the  people  and  the 
team,  the  team  cadre  engage  in  manual  labor  on  small  projects  designed 
to  help  the  people  of  the  hamlet.  They  clear  and  dig  drainage  ditches, 
repair  fences,  sweep  out  marketplaces,  help  improve  roads,  wash  babies, 
and  tend  to  sick  and  wounded  soldiers.  In  short,  they  perform  any  helpful 
task  that  is  within  their  capabilities.  Such  activities  are  conducted 
daily — they  are  symbols  of  the  bond  that  joins  the  culture-drama  team 
members  to  the  people.  This  spiritual  aspect  of  their  work  is  more 
important  than  the  practical  significance  of  the  uosks  performed,  although 
each  task  must  have  practical  benefit  if  the  tenns  are  to  communicate 
with  the  villagers. 

Popularization  of  Culture- Drama 

A ciulure-drama  team  may  organize  local  artists  into  hamlet  and  village 
culture-drama  teams.  Through  this  means,  songs  and  dramas  are  woven 
into  the  daily  lives  of  the  rural  population.  Further,  the  formation  of 
village/hamlet  culture  -drama  teams  opens  up  new  possibilities  for  infor- 
mation and  PSYOP  activities.  Culture-drama  team  cadre  are  able  to 
concentrate  on  Cultural  Seed  Planting  over  longer  periods  of  time  and 
thereby  to  promote  a more  deeply-rooted  sense  of  patriotism  among 
young  people. 

To  accomplish  this  task  a team  must  live  in  a hamlet  over  an  extended 
period  of  time.  The  goal  was  successfiilly  reached  by  Van  Tac  Vu  Teams 
at  three  experimental  locations.  However,  this  success  engendered  par- 
ticularly strong  and  riolent  reactions  from  the  Viet  Cong  and  the  prog- 
ram had  to  be  suspended  temporarily  under  1968  post-TET  security 
conditions. 

This  activity  should  be  resumed  as  soon  as  practicable,  since  populariza- 
tion of  culture-drama  can  assist  in  accomplishing  the  pacification  objectives 
of  the  GVN.  The  basis  of  this  concept  is:  The  strength  of  any  given  program 
is  limited,  but  the  ultimate  strength  of  the  people  is  boundless.  Culture- 
drama  aims  to  tap  the  strength  of  the  people.  At  the  same  time  :t  seeks  to 
guide  and  motivate  che  people  to  identify  themselves  wdth  the  Government 
of  Vietnam. 

FINANCIAL  SUPPORT  OF  OR  ASSISTANCE  TO  TEAMS 

Financial  assistance  to  or  support,  of  culture-drama  teams  must  be 
based  clearly  and  directly  on  their  effectiveness  in  psychological  opera- 
tions in  support  of  GVN  objectives.  There  is  no  justification  for  using 
U.S.  funds  for  support  of  mere  entertainment  troupes. 

U.S.  organizations  supporting  culture-drama  teams  in  whole  or  in  part 
must  provide  adequate  funds  for  such  support.  The  cost  of  maintaining 
one  team  of  eight  memuers  for  one  year  is,  at  present  wage  levels, 
approximately  one  million  piasters,  not  including  any  initial  cost  of 
equinment. 

....  Ail  pay  systems  should  be  as  uniform  as  circumstances  permit. 
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Thei'P  should  be  no  competing  for  talent  by  one  organization  offering 
higher  pay  than  another. 

In  any  case,  it  is  essential  that  the  pay  scale  adopted  by  any  organiza- 
tion incorporate  some  kind  of  incentive  pay,  modeled  after  that  applying 
to  Van  Tac  Vu  Teams.  The  incentive  pay  system  has  been  a vital  element 
in  the  success  of  the  Van  Tac  Vu  program. 

Prorineial-level  teams  may  be  composite  in  nature,  i.e.,  composed  of 
personnel  drawing  salaries  from  different  organizations.  In  such  cases, 
personnel  whose  basic  salaries  are  lower  than  the  standard  for  culture- 
drama  team  members  should  be  brought  up  to  the  team  level  by  augmen- 
tation of  their  pay,  and  all  personnel  on  a team  must  have  equal  opportun- 
ity to  earn  incentive  pay. 


BASIC  PRINCIPLES  AND  POLICIES 

Experience  has  revealed  certain  principles  of  organization  and  opera- 
tion which  are  fundamental  to  the  success  of  a culture-drama  program. 
U.S.  organizations  should  support  only  those  programs  which  meet,  or 
show  definice  promises  of  meeting,  these  basic  principles. 

It  is  essential  that  culture-drama  teams  live  among  village/hamlet 
populatir 

Culture-drama  work  mu&t  bs  fulltime  employment,  not  an  afterhours’ 
activity  [of]  students.  . . . 

Appearances  of  culture-drama  teams  at  social  functions  of  GVN  or  U.S. 
organizations  should  be  limited  to  those  necessary  for  public  relations 
purposes,  i.e.,  to  gain  support.  . . . 

Team  members  must  be  dedicated,  patriotic  citizens  of  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam.  . . . 

Team  members  must  of  high  moral  character.  . . . 

Team  members  should  have  the  ability,  or  the  potential  to  develop  the 
ability,  to  establish  strong  identification  with  the  rural  population,  to  win 
their  favor,  and  to  establish  a channel  of  communication  from  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Vietnam  to  these  rural  audiences. 

Teams  must  earn  their  pay.  . . .. 

It  is  not  sound  to  assume  that  musical  or  acting  ability  is  the  sole 
requirement  for  becoming  a member  of  a culture-drama  team.  . . . 

Membership  on  a culture-drama  team  must  not  be  permitted  to  serve 
the  financial  interests  of  the  team  members  or  the  sponsors. 

The  basic  requirements  fot  employment  on  a team  must  he  talent  and 
proper  attitudes.  . . . 

It  is  essential  that  team  members,  while  operatng  in  the  field,  function 
as  a family.  . . . 

Programming,  within  the  geixual  themes  and  objeevives  outlines  by  a 
supporting  organization,  shoukl  be  left  largely  up  to  the  team  members. 


OPERATIONAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

Experience  has  revealed  that  a culture-drama  team  should  operate 
within  a defined  monthly  cycle.  The  cycle  established  for  Van  Tac  Vu 
teams  is  cited  here  as  an  example  only.  These  teams  generally  depart 
from  their  headquarters,  usually  the  province  capital,  for  field  operations 
on  the  fifth  day  of  each  month.  They  spend  20  days  in  intensive  operations 
in  the  hamlets.  On  the  25th  day  of  ihe  month  they  report  back  to  their 
headquarters  and  file  their  report  on  operations  and  the  team’s  diary  with 
the  sponsor.  Payment  of  salaries  is  made  at  this  time,  since  the  amount  of 
incentive  pay  due  cannot  determined  until  the  report  is  filed.  The  team 
leader  is  reimbursed  at  this  time  for  costs  of  transportation  and  other 
allowable  team  operational  costs. 

After  the  25th  of  the  month  the  team  membei-s  are  allowed  fi  ve  days  for 
recuperation.The  first  five  days  of  the  subsequent  month  are  spent  in 
rehearsal  of  songs,  skits,  plays  and  other  program  material  for  use  in  the 
upcoming  monthly  program. 

Material  used  by  culture-drama  teams  must  be  unsophisticated,  i.e.,  it 
must  be  aimed  at  rural  audiences  rather  than  at  urban  people.  The  music 
selected  for  presentation  must  be  inherently  Vietnamese,  classic  and 
modem.  In  the  past,  some  teams  have  consistently  appealed  to  the  tastes 
of  urban  audiences  influenced  by  Western  culture.  This  kind  of  music, 
paiticularly  including  the  modem  popular  music  imported  from  the  U- 
nited  States  and  featured  in  city  night  clubs,  does  not  serve  the  purposes  of 
the  culture-drama  program. 

Operational  schedules  should  be  drawn  up  well  in  advance  of  each 
operational  month,  in  consultation  between  the  supporting  organization 
and  the  team  leader.  This  schedule  should  list  the  hamlets,  refugee 
centers,  outposts  and  other  locations  to  be  included  in  the  itinerary. 
Program  content  also  should  be  planned  in  advance,  including  “themes  of 
the  month.”  In  developing  monthly  plans,  it  may  be  helpful  to  consider 
the  content  of  the  Va?i  Tac  Vu  Magazine,  which  is  a primary  source  of 
program  material. 

The  sponsors  must  provide  the  maximum  attainable  security  for  the 
team,  since  it  will  be  a target  for  the  Viet  Cong. 

Experience  has  revealed  that  it  is  a bad  practice  to  lend  money  to  or 
provide  advance  payments  to  team  members.  This  practice  has  invariably 
had  an  adverse  effect  on  cadre  discipline  and  morale. 

NORTH  VIETNAMESE  AND  NFLSV  SONGS  AS  PROPAGANDA’^ 


By  the  7th  PSYOP  Group 

Son^s  are  an  important  medium  of  comnmnicaiwn  in  many  cultures.  Singing  often 
accompanies  work  routine  and  thus  can  become  a signyicanl  medium  not  only  for 
communicating  messages,  but  also  for  reenforcing  ideas. 

*E.\«‘rpts  from  “Communist  Propaganda  Trends,"  Issue  no.  608,  pp.  11-15. 
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Two  song  books  were  issued  in  1966  in  Hanoi — one  is  devoted  to  songs 
used  by  the  National  Front  for  the  Liberation  of  South  Vietnam 
(NFLSV)  and  the  other  book  contains  songs  sung  In  North  Vietnam 
itself. 

LIBERATING  THE  SOUTH 

Tlie  first  songbook  is  called  “Liberating  the  South.”  On  a green  cover 
the  words  “Vietnamese  Songs”  are  written  in  Spanish,  French,  English, 
Chinese,  and  Russian.  The  majority  of  the  songs  used  to  “liberate  the 
south”  are  understandably  marches. 

The  first  song  in  this  oook  is  dedicated  to  the  NFLSV  and  called 
“Liberating  the  South.”  It  is  described  a.s  the  official  song  of  the  “South 
Vietnam  Liberation  National  Front”.  The  sentiment  in  this  song  is 
perhaps  exemplified  by  a few  quotes  from  the  English  words  that  North 
Vietnam  has  supplied  for  its  English-language  songsters.  Among  the 
words  of  the  lyrics  are  such  stout-hearted  appeals  as  “together  we  ad- 
vance resolutely. . . to  annihilate  U.S.  imperialism ...  for  so  many  years, 
our  rivers  and  mountains  have  been  divided.”  Tne  writer  of  the  lyrics 
takes  pride  in  the  geography  of  Vietnam  and  refers  vo  the  “majestic 
Mekong  River”  and  the  “glorious  Truong  Son  range.” 

The  song  concludes  with  a refrain  which  calls  upon  the  “heroic  southern 
people”  to  rise  up  because  “the  sun  is  rising  everywhere  and  we  pledge 
ourselves  to  build  our  country  and  make  it  bright  and  lively  forever.”  As 
will  be  noted,  this  song  contains  such  propaganda  themes  as  anti- 
imperialism, a call  for  the  unification  of  Vietnam,  and  pride  in  majesty  of 
the  nation.  This  song  is  a call  to  people  in  South  Vietnam  and  makes  no 
reference  in  the  English  lyrics  to  Communism  or  North  Vietnam. 

Tlie  next  song  in  the  book,  not  a march,  is  entitled  “Uncle  Ho’s  Voice”.* 
The  lyrics  tell  us  of  the  tender  voice  from  “beloved  North  Vietnam”  that 
reaches  South  Vietnam,  “our  native  land.”  Uncle  IIo’s  voice  is  described 
as  filled  with  love  and  bright  as  the  morning  sun.  As  the  bringer  of 
tremendous  hope.  Uncle  Ho  speaks  with  a dear  voice,  the  voice  of  a 
tender  mother.  Quite  understandably  to  certain  groups  of  Vietnamese, 
perhaps,  this  voice  penetrates  deeply.  Any  singer  of  this  song  informs 
Uncle  Ho  that  the  South  Vietnamese  pfH>ple  are  rising  up  against  *^he 
wicked  enemy  and  they  are  marching  forward  under  the  “national  libera- 
tion flag”  and  that  millions  of  people  believe  in  “Him.”  Uncle  Ho,  presum- 
ably an  .atheist,  might  be  surprised  to  know  that  Hanoi  translators  in  the 
English  lyrics  thought  it  proper  to  use  the  capital  letter  denoting  a Deity 
for  the  pronoun  “Him”  in  referring  to  Uncle  Ho. 

The  next  two  songs  are  called  “The  March  of  Liberation”  and  simply 
“The  March.”  These  are  what  [fne  NFLSV]  probably  mean  by  people’s 
songs,  full  of  such  popular  gusto  as  “hatred  makes  us  strong,”  “we  go  to 
kill  the  last  of  the  Yankee  imperiali.sts,”  “we  sing  songs  of  optimism. 


*‘‘Uncle  Ho"  refers  to  Ho  Chi  Minh,  North  Vietnamese  leader. 
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although  our  people  are  suffe  ing  too  much,”  but  nevertheless  “hatred  is 
burning  in  our  hearts.” 

A song  called  “The  Hour  of  Action”  is  apparently  a battle  chant.  The 
lyrics  say  that  the  NF'LSV  cannot  soften  its  hatred,  that  its  soldiere  must 
live  and  that  the  enemy  must  die,  and  that  the  “nev.-  wind  from  the  five 
continents  is  supporting  us  in  our  just  struggle.”  It  soars  in  fervor  to  say, 
“the  revolutionary  tide  is  surging,  Rise  up!” 

“Spring  at  the  Resistance  Base”  is  a pastoral  ballad  of  the  guerrilla 
soldier  who  contemplates  the  songs  of  the  birds,  the  bursting  forth  of  the 
flowers,  and  the  wind  in  the  forest  trees.  He  admits  that  he  is  homesick, 
but  more  important,  he  remains  resolute  in  his  determination  to  wipe  out 
the  enemy. 

A song  called  “The  Bamboo  Spike”  is  a eulogy  on  the  efficacy  of  bamboo 
spikes  that  draw  the  enemy’s  blood.  This  song  is  apparently  designed  for 
a chorale.  There  is  a solo  part,  a part  for  all,  a part  for  the  men,  and  a final 
section  that  is  described  for  “two  bands.”  The  song  seemingly  requires 
one  of  the  chorus  to  hold  up  a spike,  for  it  says  that  “this  spike  is  no  doubt 
a bamboo  spike  . . . it  is  the  spike  which  yesterday  killed  the  enemy  who 
came  and  ransacked  our  rillage.”  One  solo  part  goes,  “Brothers!  Let’s 
plant  the  long  spike  in  the  deep  trap.”  The  chorus  cuts  in,  “Long  spike, 
short  spike,  everywhere  spike,  spike  bristling  upwards  or  planted  in  the 
deep  trap.”  The  finale  reasserts  the  theme:  “This  is  the  spike  to  kill  the 
enemy  and  protect  our  village.  Oh!  bamboo  spike!” 

I’he  girl  heroine  seem.s  to  be  popular  in  Vietnamese  song  and  story,  and 
the  NFLSV  would  not  be  without  a heroine.  A tune  called  “The  Everlast- 
ing Song”  is,  according  to  its  lyrics,  the  song  of  a girl  from  Quang  Nam,  a 
heroic  South  Vietnamese  girl.  The  words  go  on  to  say.  Miss  Van!  Your 
song  will  last  forever  . . . your  heroism  will  be  admired  by  generations  to 
come  . . . the  whole  South  Vietnam  is  aroused  with  indignation  and  sings 
your  everlasting  song.”  The  final  line  gives  the  heroine’s  name:  “Tran- 
Thi-Van,  your  name  will  live  forever.” 

“Jacket  Making  Song”  is  a panegyric  to  the  dedication  of  the  home 
front.  The  singer  declares  that  whether  it  is  bitter  cold  or  sweltering 
heat,  those  at  home  will  continue  to  make  “jackets”  so  that  their  fighters 
will  be  resolute  and  kill  the  enemy.  A third  refrain  goes:  “Speed  up  your 
work,  oh  brothers  and  sisters.”  The  jackets  are  said  to  clothe  “the 
liberation  fighters”  and  the  home  front  wants  to  express  hatred  “in  silk.” 
The  last  song  of  the  NFLSV  book  is  called  “Longing  for  the  Liberation 
Soldier.”  This  is  a hymn  to  the  greatness  of  one  NFLSV  fighter.  It 
contains  such  lines  as  “I  love  the  liberation  soldier  and  miss  him  when  he 
fleaves  ...  a liberation  soldier  is  soon  going  to  annihilate  the  U.S.  im- 
perialist ...  all  our  people  march  to  annihilate  the  enemy  . . . and  make 
spike  traps  to  defend  our  villages  . . . for  the  day  of  reunification  of  all 
the  people,  north  and  south  . . . and  all  our  people  will  live  under  the 
.same  roof.” 

The  foregoing  song  collection  has  been  brought  out,  it  is  presumed, 
because  the  songs  are  the  favorites  of  the  NFLSV. 
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READY  TO  STRUGGLE 


The  second  book  is  devoted  to  songs  sung  in  the  North.  It  follows  the 
same  format,  having  on  the  cover  the  words  “Vietnamese  Songs”  written 
in  Chinese,  Russian,  French,  English,  Spanish,  and  of  course,  Viet- 
namese. The  title  of  the  book  is  Ready  to  Struggle,  and  on  the  blue  cover 
is  a drawing  of  a U.  S.  aircraft  seen  in  a gunsight  with  its  wing  shot  off  and 
falling  towards  the  earth,  apparently  an  exemplification  of  the  dedicated 
antiaircraft  skill  of  the  North  Vietnamese  antiaircraft  unit. 

The  first  song  in  the  book  is  called  “Ready  to  Struggle.”  It  tehs  us  to 
music  that  the  people  in  the  north  are  holding  sickles,  hammers,  or  pens 
in  their  hands,  and  they  are  vying  with  each  other  to  boost  production 
either  in  the  fields  or  at  construction  sites.  Like  the  NFLSV,  their  hearts 
are  “filled  wth  hatred”  and  all  are  anxious  to  deal  deadly  blows  to  the 
U.S.  aggressors.  The  lyrics  call  for  the  transformation  of  pens  int'  guns 
since  only  through  struggle  can  the  people  grow  up  quickly.  According  to 
the  song,  the  people  in  the  north  want  to  sacrifice  their  lives  for  the 
fatherland;  they  are  unafraid  of  hardships  and  difficulties.  The  singer  calls 
to  North  Vietnamese  youths:  “Let’s  rise  up  and  defend  our  bright  sky.” 
The  second  soiig  is  pep  chant  to  antiaircrafc  and  other  weapons.  It  is 
called  “Strike  Them  Accurately.”  Characteristic  of  this  song  is  “Our  sea  is 
not  their  p nd  . . . don’t  let  them  soil  our  air  . . . shoot  them  down  . 

. annihilate  them  . . . let  us  smash  their  aggressive  scheme.” 

The  first  two  songs  are  marches,  as  is  the  third,  in  which  North 
Vietnam  in  song  tells  the  south,  “0  South,  We  are  Ready.”  The  lyrics 
point  out  that  “the  south  is  calling  upon  us,  and  at  this  call  from  you  (the 
south)  immediately  will  start  to  resist  the  enemy.”  The  lefrain  goes:  “Just 
a call  from  you  and  we  will  start  to  reach  our  native  south.” 

In  a more  bellicose  vein,  is  the  next  aria,  “Ready!  Fire!”  The  singer 
tells  how  Vietnamese  araiaircraft  units  are  smashing  "U.S.  piratical 
planes”,  and  how  the  whole  north  is  “red  with  flags  and  soaked  in  sweat.” 
The  singer  ends  by  declaring  ihai  the  battery  in  the  north  is  always  ready 
to  aim  and  fire  at  U.S.  imperialists. 

Among  the  North  Vietnamese  songs  is  one  entitled  “Cling  to  the  Sea  of 
Our  Homeland.”  It  is  devoted  not  only  to  the  defense  of  the  sea  but  to  the 
triumphs  of  the  fishing  industry.  The  lyrics  begin  by  describing  northern 
boats  going  out  to  sea  and  when  they  come  back,“our  boats  will  be  full  o*‘ 
fish.”  The  boats  will  go  “everywhere,  pursuing  the  streams  of  fish  to  find 
things  to  make  our  life  more  joyful.”  The  lyric  writer  declares  that  the 
enemy  tries  to  send  over  ‘ a lot  of  spies.”  but  bearing  deep  in  our  heart  our 
hatred,  “we  will  force  them  lo  pay.”  In  other  words,  no  matter  what 
happens,  the  message  continues  “defend  our  fatherland.” 

“Quang  Binh,  0 My  Homeland”  extols  an  aria.  The  lyrics  laud  the  good 
rice  plants  there,  a militia  girl  who  acts  as  a sentiy  on  the  coast,  and  the 
songs  of  fishermen  of  the  cooperatives  “who  share  the  sky  and  the  sea  and 
have  a rich  income.”  Here  also  toil  young  women  drying  salt  along  the 
shore  and  woodworkers  busy  in  the  foresis.  The  English  version  used  the 
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word  “hallelujah”  after  various  li.ies,  but  the  hallelujah  seems  to  follow  no 
real  pattern  and  is  an  odd  choice  for  atheistic  Communists.  The  song  goes 
on  to  tell  how  mothers  and  sisters  have  sacrificed  and  saved  rice  to  feed 
the  ■ ; )ops.  Although  Quang  Binh  is  the  homeland  of  the  narrator  who  will 
defend  it  because  he  loves  it,  he  wants  to  send  to  the  south  his  true 
feelings  since  someday  “all  will  meet  again  in  one  home,  the  day  of  great 
victory.” 

North  Vietnam  has  made  a national  hero  of  Nguyen  Van  Troi,  who 
attempted  to  assassinate  Defense  Secretary  McNamara,  was 

caught,  and  executed  in  Saigon.  A stamp  has  been  issued  in  North 
Vietnam  honoring  Nguyen  Van  Troi  and  also  a song  entitled  “Your 
Words  \^^ir  Echo  Forever.”  The  lyrics  say  that  Nguyen  Van  Troi,  a 
worker  of  Saigon  City,  faced  the  enemy  guns  and  is  now  known  all  over 
the  world  through  words  that  echo  “until  Venezuela.”  The  song  tells  us 
that  millions  will  follow  the  example  of  Nguyen  Van  Troi,  who  has 
become  as  “iron  and  steel”  in  the  effort  to  kill  the  U.S.  aggressors.  The 
lyrics  predict  that  Nguyen  Van  Troi’s  words  “Long  Live  Vietnam”  will 
echo  forever. 

“Starlights,”  a love  song,  talks  about  th-''  peiTume  of  the  night  scent, 
lamps  shining,  and  millions  of  stars  in  the  sky.  The  homes  in  North 
Vietna.n  are  described  as  warm  with  love,  where  couples  may  live  in  love, 
and  where  they  have  pledged  to  build  more  and  more  houses  so  th? . they 
can  live  in  a homeland  w’here  one  day  there  Will  be  more  songs  of  love. 
The  singer  thinks  of  home  in  the  south  and  one  day  hopes  to  return  there 
“w'hen  millions  of  stars  v.ill  shine  agf-in  to  embroider  the  dark.”  The  lyrics 
say,  “0  my  sweetheart,  we  are  separated  by  tw'o  zones  and  partition 
tears  dowm  our  heans,”  but  one  day  this  ^'ill  all  be  over. 

The  song  “On  Our  Way  Forw’ard”  is  dedicated  to  construction  of  many 
kinds.  The  jungles  w ill  be  turned  into  com  and  rice  fields;  new  sites  wi*’ 
go  up  everywhere.  In  the  past  the  singer  has  foughi  the  enemy;  he  has 
fought  by  the  banks  of  the  Mekong  River,  but  today  he  is  standing  on  the 
banks  of  the  Red  River  in  North  Vietnam,  building  .i  new'  nation  that  will 
be  filled  with  jo,yful  songs. 

The  last  song  in  the  book,  “Wherever  the  Difficulties  Are,  There  the 
Youth  Will  Be”,  is  a lyric  in  praise  of  young  fighters.  The  wonls  say,  ''We 
follow  the  path  of  revolution  and  we  forget  ourselves  . . . we  are  detei- 
mined  to  fight,  overcoming  hardships,  w-e  advance  to  the  future  towaixls 
the  bright  society  . . . when  the  Party  needs  us  we  are  ready  . . . 
wherever  the  difficuities  are,  there  the  youth  will  be.” 

COMMENT 

Not  one  of  these  20  songs  is  devoted  to  peace.  There  are  some  nostalgic 
bits  about  the  homeland,  but  nowhere  (in  the  books]  do  any  . . . IjTics 
w'riters  hope  for  peace  except  on  North  Vietnamese  terms  of  total  vic- 
tory. The  songs  are  bulging  with  Communist  ideas  of  self-reliance;  de- 
pendence on  Party  leadership;  the  glorious  joys  of  construction,  w'hether 
in  towm  or  on  farm;  and  the  intrepid  qualities  of  Communist  guerrillas. 
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SYMBOLIC  ACTS  AS  PSYOP* 


By  Robert  T.  Holt  and  Robert  W.  van  de  Velde 


A tiniplc  symbolic  act  (propaganda  o/"  the  deed)  will  often  carrj  a message  that  will  have 
great^  impact  in  influencing  people’s  k i-king  and  behavior  than  an  elaborately  planned 

props.  ,tK . campaign. 


Meaning,  of  course,  can  be  “*  'nsferred”  through  variou;;  types  of 
action.  Indeed,  ail  foreign  policy  operations  have  a symbolic  impact  over 
and  above  their  physical  Impact.  But  we  are  not  imperialist  enough  to 
claim,  therefore,  that  all  foreign  policy  acts  belong  ultimately  in  the  bag 
of  techniques  to  be  used  in  psychological  operations.  There  are,  however, 
instances  when  physical  operations  are  important  primarily  for  the  mean- 
ing they  convey  rather  than  for  the  change  in  the  material  world  which 
they  bring  about.  Some  of  the  Commando  raids  in  France  and  the  Low 
Countries  in  1942  and  1943  were  of  primary  importance  not  because  of  the 
physical  damage  that  was  done  or  because  of  the  information  gained 
about  German  defer.ses.  But  they  suggested  to  the  German  High  Com- 
mand that  an  invasion  was  in  the  offing  and  thus  tied  down  troops  which 
could  have  been  effectively  used  on  the  eastern  or  Mediterranean  fronts. 
They  also  perhaps  encouraged  the  captive  populations  to  resist  and 
harass  their  German  masters.  The  Doolittle  raid  on  Tokyo  in  1942  is 
another  example.  The  impact  on  meaning  throughout  the  world  was  far 
greater  in  its  implicatio.is  than  was  the  damage  done  to  Tokyo. 

There  are  also  a number  of  peacetime  examples  of  activities  whose 
symbolic  impact  is  of  primary  significance.  ITie  Moslem  festival  of  Id  al 
Adha  is  the  time  when  thousands  of  Moslems  joumey  to  Mecca.  In  1952 
Id  al  Adha  fell  on  Friday  the  twenty-ninth  of  August,  but  Mecca’s  gates 
were  to  close  on  the  twenty-seventh.  Less  than  a week  before  the  gates 
closed,  there  were  m.ore  than  4,000  pilgrims  stranded  in  Beirut — 800 
miles  from  the  holy  city.  All  had  air  tickets  but  the  local  airlines  simply 
could  not  handle  a fraction  of  that  number  before  the  deadline.  After 
some  amazingly  fast  and  thoughtful  work  Dy  the  American  legation  in 
Beirut  and  by  the  departments  of  Defense  and  State  in  Washington,  the 
Air  Force  rushed  fourteen  C-54’s  to  Lebanon  and  began  to  airlift  the 
pilgrins  into  a city  only  40  miles  from  Mecca  Flying  around  the  clock, 
they  made  it  possible  for  all  the  pilgrims  to  get  uito  the  holy  city  before 
the  gates  closed.  The  story  of  the  airlift  “magic  carpet”  was  told  in  the 
Moslem  press  throughout  the  world,  and  the  United  States  received 
favorable  editorial  treatment  in  a press  that  had  been  noted  for  its 
hostility. ' 

Although  military  aircraft  v.'ere  used,  one  could  hardly  argue  that  this 
was  a military  operation.  It  was  an  ooeration  that  indicated  to  Moslems  in 


•Extraeta  from  Strategic  Psychological  Operations  and  American  Foreign  Policy.  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Ft-ess,  1960,  pp.  .31-33.©  1960  by  the  Univereily  of  Chicago.  Published 
1960.  Second  Impression  1964.  Reprinted  by  peniJssion  of  the  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
and  the  courtesy  of  the  author. 
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Turkey,  Egypt,  Iran,  Lebanon,  and  Afghanistan  that  the  United  States, 
a foreign  policy  giant  in  the  world,  would  keep  an  eye  out  for  the  “little 
guy”  and  was  willing  to  help  him  if  he  got  in  a tight  spot.  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  how  much  propaganda,  rumor,  and  personal  contact  would  have 
been  necessary  to  get  this  message  across  in  the  absence  of  the  airlift.  Its 
impact  was  primarily  symbolic.  On  the  other  hand,  although  the  Berlin 
airlift  had  tremendously  important  symbolic  effects  throughout  the 
world,  one  cannot  say  that  its  primary  purpose  was  psychological.  Once 
the  Allied  decision  to  stay  in  Berlin  was  made,  the  airlift  became  a 
necessity  for  circumventing  the  Soviet  blockade. 

In  these  kinds  of  physical  operations  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  draw  a 
clear  line  between  a psychological  operation  and  a military  or  economic 
one.  But  it  is  important  to  recognize  that  some  desired  changes  in  the 
apparent  world  can  most  effectively  be  provoked  by  a physical  operation 
and  that  some  of  these  techniques  ought  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  those 
responsible  for  psychological  operation. 

NOTES 

' W.E.D.,  “Operation  ‘Magic  Carpet’,”  A Psychological  Warfare  Casebook,  edited  by 
William  E.  Daugherty  and  Morris  Janowitz  (Bethesda,  Marj'land:  Operations  Research 
Office,  The  John.s  Hopkins  University,  March  1958),  pp.  337-M2. 


THE  OLDER  VIETNAMESE  AS  A COMMUNICANT* 

By  the  JUSPAO  Planning  Office 

A person  with  prestige  among  members  of  an  audience,  or  one  who  speaks  with  recognized 
authority  , has  an  advantage  in  persuasion.  Age  is  one  relevant  factor  to  prestige  in 
communication;  older  persons  generully  tend  to  be  more  influential  than  younger  persons 
advice,  with  some  exceptions,  is  often  sought  from  older  persons. 

Age  commands  great  respect  in  Vietnam.  The  aged  are  honored  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  the  village,  and  society  in  general.  Traditionally  they 
are  entitled  to  the  best  food,  the  best  clothing,  the  best  treatment,  and 
deserve  honor  on  all  occasions.  In  old  Vietnam  elderly  men  invariably 
were  the  heads  of  their  households.  This  great  respect  for  the  aged 
continues  today  to  a large  degree  in  the  rural  areas  of  South  Vietnam.  In 
the  cities  of  the  South  young  people  are  breaking  away  from  family 
control.  In  North  Vietnam  Young  people  are  being  taught  to  turn  against 
the  family  and  parental  authority. 

• * * * * 

Undoubtedly  the  most  important  force  for  harmony  in  traditional  Viet- 
namese society — one  which  remains  strong  today — was  family  loyalty. 
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Upon  the  kinship  system  rested  the  entire  society,  which  fostered  and 
cherished  it.  The  basic  social  unit  was  the  large  household  of  an  older  man 
and  wife,  their  married  sons,  daughters-in-law,  and  grandchildren.  While 
today  this  extended  social  unit  is  less  common,  family  ties  still  reach  out 
as  they  ha/e  for  thousands  of  years  in  Vietnam  even  beyond  the  large 
family  to  a far  wider  group  of  relatives.  Traditionally,  the  family  system 
was  strengthened  by  the  pattern  of  landholding.  Most  land  was  owned  in 
small  family  parcels — only  in  the  last  century  did  large  plantations  de- 
velop. The  Vietnamese  farmer-family  traditionally  raised  or  made  nearly 
everthing  it  used. 

To  build  upon  this  foundation  of  family  life,  the  Confiician  philosophers 
found  them  mortar  in  kieu  [or  filial  piety].  Takir. j for  their  premise  that 
feelings  of  love  and  respect  for  parents  were  innately  ingrained  in  people, 
they  built  an  entire  system  of  social  relations.  A proper  son,  one  who 
cultivated  his  natural  feelings  of  respect  for  his  father,  would  as  a con- 
sequence be  a useful  member  of  the  community  and  a dutiful  subject  of 
the  king.  The  most  important  religious  ceremonies  in  Vietnam  are  rites 
for  family  ancestors  in  which  feelings  of  filial  piety  are  manifested  by 
veneration  of  departed  ancestors.  This  is  the  so-called  “ancestor  worship” 
which  strongly  influences  Vietnamese  thought  patterns.  The  belief  is  that 
each  person  is  a link  in  the  endless  chain  of  humanity.  One’s  family 
therefore  includes  not  only  those  alive  tooday,  but  past  generations  and 
even  the  unborn  to  come.  A person’s  fate  upon  death — whether  he  be- 
comes a good  spirit  or  a demon — depends  not  only  on  his  behavior  during 
life  on  earth,  but  also  on  the  solicitude  with  which  his  descendants  honor 
him.  The  highest  achievement  of  hieu  is  to  serve  the  dead  as  though  they 
were  the  living.  This  attitude  has  the  effect  of  inculcating  a strong  sense 
of  timelessness  which  st^'esses  the  importance  of  those  who  have  gone 
before,  of  elderly  people,  alive  and  even  dead. 

There  are  certain  countervailing  factors  with  respect  to  Vietnamese 
youth.  One  is  the  normal  “war  between  generations”  in  which  neither  the 
old  nor  the  new  generations  knows  quite  what  to  make  of  the  other. 
Another  factor,  for  Vietnam,  is  a byproduct  of  the  modernization  process 
in  which  a society  finds  that  its  traditional  virtues  are  breaking  down 
because,  particularly  to  the  yo>ing,  they  seem  no  longer  adequate  guides 
to  behavior.  This  manifests  itself  in  such  phenomena  as  the  “Saigon 
cowboy,”  brother  to  the  American  [hippie],  A more  fundamental  counter- 
vailing factor  is  the  age  median  in  Vietnam.  Vietnam  is  a young  nation  in 
terms  of  age  distribution.  Half  the  people  are  eighteen  years  of  age  or 
under  (as  compared  with  the  U.S.,  itself  a relatively  youthful  nation, 
where  half  the  population  is  25  years  of  age  or  under.)  And  finally  there  is 
among  Vietnamese  city  youth  a widespread  and  deeply  ingrained  suspi- 
cion, distrust  and  cynicism  for  elders,  particularly  for  elderly  politicians. 
Youth  here  tend  to  believe  that  all  Vietnamese  who  have  engaged  in 
political  activity  during  the  past  twenty  years  or  so,  have  been  tainted 
and  compromised  and  are  unworthy  of  respect  or  even  attention.  This 


amounts  almost  to  a prejudice  since  little  effort  is  made  to  distinguish  one 
individual  from  another;  the  condemnation  tends  to  be  a blanket  one. 

The  Communists  have  asserted  that  the  Vietnamese  family  system  is 
the  source  of  great  social  injustice  in  Vietnam  and  note  the  Vietnamese 
proverb:  The  son  of  the  emperor  is  crown  prince,  and  the  son  of  a temple 
guard  spends  his  life  sweeping  banyaii  leaves.  The  Communists  argue 
that  the  system  causes  sons  of  influential  persons  to  get  preferred  treat- 
ment in  business  or  appointment  to  high  position  in  government,  which 
discriminates  against  those  whose  families  are  not  affluent  or  politically 
powerful.  While  there  is  something  to  this  assertion— just  as  it  has  some 
validity  in  the  United  States — on  balance  it  appears  that  the  Communist 
attack  on  the  concept  of  hieu  has  not  profited  them.  As  one  Vietnamese 
noted:  “Hieu  is  like  a gulf  stream,  on  the  surface  a merely  peaceful 
concept  like  other  traditional  streams  of  thought  in  Vietnam.  In  reality 
however  it  is  strong  enough  even  to  resist  tyranny.”  Most  Vietnamese 
were  horrified  by  the  Communists’  so-called  “denunciation  movement”  in 
North  Vietnam  in  1953-54  in  which  children  were  encouraged  to  denounce 
their  parents  to  the  state. 

An  elderly  traditional-minded  Vietnamese  is  impressed  most  by  [indi- 
viduals] who  combined  the  traits  of  dignity,  humility,  wisdom  and  self- 
control.  Such[individuals]  always  are  calm  and  unruffled.  They  never  lose 
their  temper.  They  never  shout.  They  always  have  a wise  and  philosophic 
word  to  say  about  events  and  people. . . . He  will  impress  a Vietnamese  as 
a man  of  eminent  character  and  honor. ...  It  is  not  that  Vietnamese  are 
not  materialistic,  for  they  are.  But  they  still  do  not  have  the  same 
attitude  toward  progi'ess  as  do  Americans.  This  is  not  because  they  are 
against  progress,  but  because  they  conceive  of  it — and  indeed  the  whole 
universe — in  different  terms  and  using  different  concepts. 


* * ♦ • ♦ 


To  the  elderly  Vietnamese  the  best  and  proper  behavior  consists  in 
knowing  and  understanding  the  world,  and  having  understood  it,  adjust- 
ing intelligently  to  it.  To  a large  degree  this  means  learning  how  to  accept 
the  blows  of  a capricious  fate  with  decorum.  The  wise  man  does  not  try  to 
change  his  universe,  he  adapts  to  it.  Bend  as  does  the  bamboo  in  the 
wind,  say  the  Vietnamese. . . .What  Vietnamese  see  as  suppleness  we  see 
as  duplicity,  what  they  see  as  tranquility  of  spirit  we  see  as  lack  of 
concern.  And  what  we  see  as  resolution,  the  Vietnamese  see  as  intracta- 
bility; what  we  see  as  boldly  meeting  challenge,  they  see  as  disrupting  of 
the  harmony  of  the  universe. 


• ♦ * * * 


If  you  treat  elderly  Vietnamese  with  genuine  consideration  for  their 
feelings,  if  you  behave  toward  them  at  all  times  as  if  they  were  dignified 
persons  worthy  of  respect,  if  you  simply  practice  good  manners,  you 
cannot  go  seriously  wrong.  But  this  behavior  in  the  final  analysis  is  a 
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function  of  your  underlying  attitude  toward  the  Vietnamese.  Vietnamese 
are  unbelievably  sensitive  to  whether  or  not  a foreigner  likes  them  as  a 
group.  If  you  do,  they  will  know  it,  and  make  all  sorts  of  allowances  for 
your  unintentional  errors  or  even  your  loss  of  temper.  If  you  don’t  like 
them,  you  will  never  be  able  to  hide  that  fact. 

AN  UNKNOWN  WARRIOR* 

By  Edwaed J.  Clarkson 

fCallies  of  returnees  engaged  iti  direct  contact  vnihfamilies  atid  friends  of  knoum  guerrillas 
have  unmatched  potential  for  reaching  insurgent  ranks  xoith  propaganda  messages  and 

appeals. 

Individuals  who  have  served  the  Viet  Cong  or  the  North  Vietnamese 
Army  in  South  Vietnam  may  join  the  Government  of  Vietnam  and  be 
welcomed  as  citizens  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  so  states  the  Chieu  Hoi 
policy  of  the  government  of  Vietnam. 

This  policy  was  adopted  by  the  government  early  in  1963.  Americans, 
who  had  gained  experience  working  with  and  observing  defection  pro- 
grams in  the  Philippines  (HUKS)  and  in  Malaya  with  the  British, 
suggested  a similar  program  and  assisted  in  establishing  it. 

The  rationale  is  that  an  enemy  foice  can  be  weakened  by  creating 
opportunities  for  defection.  If  the  enemy  soldier  has  no  alternative  to 
remaining,  the  enemy  force  is  strengthened.  But  if  an  attractive  visible 
alternative  exists,  the  enemy’s  problems  are  compounded  to  a point 
where  almost  anyone  is  suspect.  Such  a pattern  imposes  on  the  enemy  a 
requirement  for  additional  manpower  to  observe  their  fellow  soldiers. 

The  Chieu  Hoi  program  aims  at  projecting  the  government  to  the 
people  in  a confident  and  humane  light,  reversing  the  process  whereby 
the  enemy,  having  gained  a recruit,  claims  his  family’s  loyalty  as  well.  It 
provides  the  family  with  a means  to  appeal  to  him  to  return  home,  as  the 
returnee  is  offered  a personal  amnesty  and  a means  to  return  to  normal 
life  away  from  deprivations  and  hardships  of  guerrilla  existence. 

* * * » * 

The  task  of  informing  and  persuading  the  Viet  Cong  and  their  com- 
rades to  rally  is  called  the  “inducement  phase.’’  Inducement  is  ac- 
complished primarily  by  the  use  of  airdropp^  leaflets;  by  aerial  broad- 
cast from  low  flying  planes,  and  by  appealing  to  units  and  individuals,  by 
name,  if  known. 

Possibly  an  even  more  effective  method  of  inducement  [than  airdrop- 
ped leaflets  and  aerial  broadcasts  from  low  fl3dng  planes]  is  direct  personal 
contact.  This  is  accomplished  by  armed  propaganda  teams,  composed  of 
former  Viet  Cong  who  volunteer  to  go  out  into  insecure  territory  and 
VC-terrorized  areas  to  tell  the  people  of  the  Chieu  Hoi  program,  Gener- 

♦Excerpts  from  “An  Unknown  Warrior,”  Marine  Corps  Gazette,  LIV  (August  1970),  pp. 
38-43.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  copyright  holder,  the  Marine  Corps  Association, 
publishers  of  the  Marine  (3orps  Gazette,  professional  journal  for  Marines.  Copyright  © 
August  1970,  by  the  Marine  Corps  Association. 
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ally  a team  is  composed  of  five  to  eight  men,  all  lightly  armed  for 
seif-protection.  They  may  spend  anywhere  from  a number  of  hours  to  a 
few  weeks  living  and  conversing  with  the  population  of  a particular 
village.  They  may  conduct  rallies  and  distribute  informative  literature 
about  the  government.  They  may  distribute  food  commodities  in  short 
supply.  These  men,  organized  loosely  along  military  lines,  provide  visible 
proof  to  the  population  that  the  government  backs  up  the  policy  of  the 
Chieu  Hoi  program.  At  the  same  tim  by  just  being  there  they  point  up 
the  fallacy  of  VC  propaganda,  which  states  defectors  are  tortured,  im- 
prisoned and  generally,  shot. 

Each  province  and  the  city  of  Danang  in  I Corps  has  an  armed  prop- 
aganda company  composed  of  Hoi  Chanh  (returnees)  who  are  trained  and 
equipped  to  conduct  face-to-face  propaganda  operations.  These  teams 
have  proved  their  value  by  assisting  in  the  control,  interrogation  and 
propagandizing  of  the  local  populace;  by  applying  their  knowledge  of  VC 
tactics  to  locate  mines,  booby  traps  and  caches;  by  gathering  intelligence 
from  the  populace  with  whom  they  come  in  contact;  and  by  spotting  VC 
suspects.  ♦ • * * ♦ 


UNORTHODOX  TECHNIQUES 

Some  of  the  unusual  means  of  communicating  messages  and  appeals 
include  the  use  of  deception,  poison  pens,  mournful  sounds  over 
loudspeakers  during  the  night,  gossip,  superstitions,  and  rumors.  The 
first  two  essays  recount  incidents  in  which  deception  was  used  effec- 
tively, and  discuss  conditions  for  its  use.  In  “Our  Poison  Pen  War  Against 
the  Nazis,”  a gimmick  for  unwittingly  exposing  a target  group  to  PSYOP 
messages  and  appeals  is  described.  “Psychological  Warfare  Unit  Sends 
Out  Mournful  Sounds”  briefiy  covers  unusual  themes  used  over 
loudspeakers  at  night  in  Vietnam.  Superstitions  are  useful  to 
psyoperators  because  they  are  closely  related  to  audience  predisposi- 
tions. Also  related  to  audience  predispositions,  rumors  spread  because 
they  are  congenial  to  members  of  the  target  group  and  are  passed  on  by 
them.  “Rumors  and  How  to  Counter  Them”  describes  how  rumors  change 
in  the  process  of  being  passed  on  to  others  and  indicates  the  kinds  of 
defenses  that  can  be  used  against  rumors.  In  a similar  way,  “Intra-Group 
Communication  and  Induced  Change”  relates  how  positive  gossip  is 
utilized  for  spreading  ideas  and  how  an  established  information  flow  can 
prevent  rumors  from  spreading. 


TACTICS  OF  DECEPTION  IN  PSYCHOLOGICAL  OPERATIONS* 


By  Robert  I.  Holt  and  Robert  W.  van  de  Velde 

Tactics  of  deception  in  psychological  operations  are  often  uncertain  and  become  effective  in 
iiyiuencing  behavior  and  at  the  same  time  maintaining  communication  credibility  only  if 
three  general  rules  are  follotved. 

Tactics  of  deception  attempt  to  make  the  audience  build  up  a psycholog- 
ical environment  which  differs  from  the  material  environment.  In  the 
tei  mF  of  perceptual  psychology,  tactics  of  deception  try  to  provoke  . . . 
[illusory]  percepts.  . . . 

There  are  many  examples  of  the  use  of  the  tactics  of  deception.  Much  of 
Hitler’s  success  in  the  late  thirties  was  due  to  the  fact  tliat  the  official 
decision-makers  in  Britain  and  France  defined  the  situation  (particularly 
in  regard  to  Hitler’s  goals)  in  a manner  which  deviated  disastrously  from 
reality. 

’There  were  many  instances  during  World  War  II  v.’hen  deception  was 
used  effectively  by  both  sides.  Deception  is  responsible  in  some  degree 
for  the  reputation  of  “evil”  which  tends  to  surround  the  psychological 
instrument.  Indeed,  among  some  people  whose  understanding  of  the 
dynamics  of  human  behavior  is  meager  and  whose  knowledge  of  world 
affairs  is  parochial,  “psycho,  jgical  operations”  are  understandable  only  in 
what  they  refer  to  as  “the  dirty  tricks  department.”  All  other  aspects  of 
the  psychological  instrument  are  apt  to  be  scathingly  referred  tc  as 
“globaloney.” 

One  of  the  most  famous  and  successfiil  uses  of  deception  was  the  British 
“Operation  Mincemeat” — the  case  of  The  Man  Who  Never  Was.  After  the 
Allies  had  driven  German  and  Italian  military  forces  from  North  Africa, 
the  next  step  in  the  Allied  offensive  was  obvious  to  both  them  and  the 
Germans.  Before  the  Mediterranean  could  be  available  for  shipping, 
Sicily  had  to  be  taken.  The  move  was  so  obvious  that  the  (Jermans  could 
be  expected  to  mass  their  defensive  forces  there  and  make  the  invasion, 
even  if  successful,  extremely  costly.  1110  value  of  making  the  Germans 
think  that  the  blow  would  come  elsewhere  was  apparent.  Operation 
Mincemeat  was  an  attempt  to  do  just  this. 

It  involved  releasing  a corpse,  dressed  as  a major  of  the  Royal  Marines, 
from  a submarine  off  the  coast  of  Spain.  A "Most  Secret”  letter  was 
planted  in  a dispatch  case  attached  to  the  body.  It  appeared  to  be  from 
General  Sir  Archibald  Nye,  the  Vice-Chief  of  the  Imperial  General  Staff 
to  General  Sir  Harold  Alexander,  who  commanded  an  army  in  Tunisia. 
The  letter  indicated  that  there  would  be  a major  Allied  offensive  against 
Greece.  Other  documents  on  the  body  were  designed  to  lead  the  Germans 


’Excerpts  from  Strategic  Psychological  Opeations  and  American  Foreign  Policy,  The 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  1960,  pp.  33-35.  ©I960  by  the  University  of  Chicago.  Pub- 
lished 1960.  Second  Impression  1964.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  University  ''f  Chicago 
Press. 
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to  believe  that  the  major  was  being  flown  into  the  Eastern  Mediterranean 
on  a plane  that  crashed  off  the  coast  of  Spain. 

The  body  was  picked  up  by  Spanish  officials  and  the  documents  handed 
over  temporarily  to  a German  agent  who  made  copies  that  were  sent  on  to 
Berlin.  After  the  war.  captured  documents  proved  that  the  German 
intelligence  service  believed  the  documents  and  convinced  the  High 
Command  that  the  Allies  would  make  their  major  attack  in  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean.  Military  and  naval  forces  were  sent  to  Greece  and  held 
there  even  after  the  invasion  of  Sicily,  because  Hitler  and  the  High 
Command  were  convinced  that  the  attack  on  Sicily  was  diversionary.* 

There  were  also  a number  of  “black”  propagan^  operations  underta- 
ken by  the  Allies  in  World  War  II  which  employed  the  tactic  of  deception. 
“Operation  Annie”  and  “Gustav  Siegfiied  Eins"  are  examples  of  two  radio 
stations  that  operated  as  if  they  were  broadcasting  from  inside  Germany. 
Their  success  was  predicated  on  getting  the  Germans  to  believe  that  they 
were  not  Allied  stations.** 

There  are  three  basic  rules  that  must  be  followed  if  dc-eption  is  to  be 
an  effective  way  of  influencing  behavior.  First,  the  deception  must  be 
“reasonable.”  The  success  of  Operation  Mincemeat  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  entirely  reasonable  that  a Royal  Marine  officer  would  be  flying 
to  North  Africa  with  special  messages  in  a plane  that  crashed,  and  that  an 
Allied  invasion  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  was  a reasonable  if  not  the 
most  likely  move  from  Africa. 

A second  rule  of  deception  is  that  there  must  be  no  simple  way  of 
checking  what  the  facts  in  the  case  really  are. 

A third  rule  is  that  the  use  of  deception  should  not  descredit  a source 
which  may  have  valuable  future  potential.  Deception  is  usually  discovered 
eventually  and  the  more  successful  the  deception  the  more  likely  is  the 
source  to  be  discredited.  In  World  War  II  the  “black”  Allied  station. 
Operation  Annie,  was  once  used  to  direct  a Nazi  column  into  Allied  hands. 
The  deception  was  excellent,  but  it  completely  destroyed  the  future  of  the 
station.  It  is  usually  unwise  to  use  a newspaper  or  radio  station  which 
built  up  a large  audience  for  purposes  of  deception. 


* * * « * 

NOTES 

' E.  Montagu,  The  Man  Who  IVos  (I.ondon,  1953). 

’ Howard  Becker,  “Nature  and  the  Consequences  of  Black  Propaganda.”  A Psychological 
Warfare  Casebook,  edited  by  William  E.  Daugherty  and  Morris  JanowiU  (Bethesda,  Mary- 
land: Operations  Research  Office,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University,  March  1958),  pp.  67Z-677. 


SPECIAL  OPERATIONS  AGAINST  THE  VIETMINH* 


By  Edward  Geary  Lansdale 

Unusual  sUicahons  and  traditions  may  provide  the  opportunity  for  irgenuity  in  the 
development  of  PSYOP  initiations.  This  account  describe  the  exploitation  of  an  historic 
moment  and  of  local  superstition  for  PSYOP  purposes. 

. . . Just  before  the  French  quit  the  city  of  Hanoi  and  turned  over 
control  to  the  Vietminh,  . . . the  Communist  apparatus  inside  the  city 
was  bus,v  with  secret  plans  to  ready  the  population  to  welcome  the  entry 
of  Vietminh  troops.  I suggested  that  my  nationalist  fiiends  issue  a fake 
Communist  manifesto,  ordering  everyone  in  the  city  except  essential 
hospital  employees  to  be  out  on  the  streets  not  just  for  a few  hours  of 
welcome  but  for  a week-long  celebration.  In  actuality  this  would  mean  a 
seven-day  work  stoppage.  Transportation,  electric  power,  and  communi- 
cation services  would  be  suspended.  This  simple  enlargement  of  plans 
already  afoot  should  give  the  Communists  an  unexpectedly  vexing  prob- 
lem as  they  started  their  rule. 

An  authentic-looking  manifesto  was  printed  and  distributed  during  the 
hours  of  darkness  on  the  second  night  before  the  scheduled  entry  of  the 
Vietminh.  The  nationalists  had  assured  me  that  they  could  distribute  it 
safely  because  the  chief  of  police  in  Hanoi  was  a close  friend  of  theirs  and 
would  rescue  any  of  them  who  might  be  caught  and  arrested.  The  next 
day  the  inhabitants  of  Hanoi  read  the  fake  manifesto  and  arranged  to  be 
away  from  homes  and  jobs  for  a one-week  spree  in  the  streets.  The 
manifesto  looked  so  authentic  that  the  Communist  cadre  within  the  city 
bossily  made  sure,  bloclc  by  block,  that  the  turnout  would  be  100  percent. 
A last-minute  radio  message  from  the  Communists  outside  the  city, 
ordering  the  Communists  inside  to  disregard  this  manifesto,  was  taken  to 
be  a French  attempt  at  counterpropaganda  and  was  patriotically  ignored. 
When  the  Vietminh  forces  finally  arrived  in  Hanoi,  their  leaders  began 
the  touchy  business  of  ordering  people  back  to  work.  It  took  them  three 
days  to  restore  public  services.  A three-day  work  stoppage  was  a sub- 
stantial achievement  for  a piece  of  paper. 

» ♦ • • * 

[A]  second  idea  utilized  Vietnamese  superstitions  in  an  American  form. 
I had  noted  that  there  were  many  soothsayers  in  Vietnam  doing  a thriv- 
ing business,  but  I had  never  seen  any  of  their  predictions  published. 
Why  not  print  an  almanac  for  1955  containing  the  predictions  of  the  most 
famous  astrologers  and  other  arcane  notables,  especially  those  who 
foresaw  a dark  future  for  the  Communists?  Modestly  priced— gratis 
copies  would  smack  too  much  of  propaganda — it  could  be  sold  in  the 
North  before  the  last  areas  there  were  evacuated.  If  it  were  well  done, 

•Excerpts  from  /n  the  Midst  of  Wars:  An  American's  Mission  to  Southeast  Asia,  Harper 
& Row,  Publishers,  New  York,  1972.  pp.  22&-227.  Reprinted  with  the  permission  of  the 
author,  copyright  owner 
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copies  would  probably  pass  from  hand  to  hand  and  be  spread  all  ove»'  the 
Communist-controlled  regions. 

The  result  was  a hastily  printed  almanac  filled  with  predictions  about 
forthcoming  events  in  1955,  including  troubled  times  for  the  people  in 
Communist  areas  and  fights  among  the  Communist  leadership.  To  my 
own  amazement,  it  foretold  some  things  that  actually  happened  (such  as 
the  bloody  suppression  of  farmers  who  opposed  the  poorly-executed  land 
reforms  and  the  splits  in  the  Politburo).  The  almanac  became  a best  'teller 
in  Haiphong,  the  major  refugee  port.  Even  a large  reprint  order  w.as  sold 
out  as  soon  as  it  hit  the  stands.  My  nationalist  friends  told  me  that  il  was 
the  first  such  almanac  seen  in  Vietnam  in  modem  times.  They  were 
embarrassed  to  discover  that  a handsome  profit  had  been  made  from  what 
they  had  intended  as  a patriotic  contribution  to  the  nationalist  cause. 
Unobtrusively,  they  donated  this  money  to  the  funds  helping  the  re- 
fugees from  the  North. 
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OUR  POISON  PEN  WAR  AGAINST  THE  NAZIS* 

By  Brian  Moynahan 

Target  audiences  unll  unwittingly  expose  themselves  to  propaganda  messages  and  appeals 
not  in  line  with  their  predispositions  if  the  messages  and  appeals  are  subtle  and  presented 
in  ordinary,  normal,  or  routine  fashion. 
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One  of  the  most  ingenious  bits  of  propaganda  used  by  the  Allies  during 
World  War  II  was  called  “Operation  Cor:.flakes.”  Its  details  were  never 
released,  and  it  is  still  on  the  U.S.  secret  list.  But  recently  an  interna- 
tional stamp  actioneer,  Mr.  Robson  Lowe,  came  across  a sheaf  of  docu- 
ments and  stamps  describing  it,  and  next  month  they  will  go  on  show  in 
South  Africa. 

“Cornflakes”  had  a beautiful  simplicity  to  it.  Dropping  leaflets  indis- 
criminately was  expensive  and  largely  ineffective.  Th-  fiermans  knew  it 
was  Allied  propaganda  and  treated  it  as  such.  But  u li  were  to  arrive 
normally,  through  the  German  mail,  on  their  breakfast  table  (hence 
“Cornflakes”),  then  most  Germans  would  think  that  it  had  come  from  a 
resistance  group  inside  the  country.  TTiis  would  be  a far  more  shattering 
blow  to  their  self-confidence. 

The  idea,  conceived  by  the  Americans,  was  to  bomb  mail  trains  north- 
ward bound  for  the  Reich  with  Italian  based  P-38  fighter  bombers.  'The 
P-38s  would  stop  the  train  and  damage  it  heavily  with  strafing.  Then 
mail  bags  containing  the  propaganda  letters  would  be  dropped  aniongst 
ihe  wreckage.  When  they  found  them,  the  Germans  would  presume  they 
came  from  the  train  and  deliver  them  as  normal  mail. 


’Froin  The  Sunday  Times  [London]  2 May  1971,  reproduced  in  Falling  Leaf  Magazine, 
XII,  No.  2 (June  1971),  pp.  64-65.  Reprinted  with  the  permission  of  The  Sunday  Times 
(London),  copyright  holder. 
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A vast  amount  of  work  went  into  the  scheme.  German  POWS  who  had 
been  postal  clerks  were  questioned  on  regulations,  details  of  postal  can- 
cellations, correct  methods  of  packing  and  labelling  mail  sacks.  Aircraft  of 
the  U.S.  14th  Fighter  Group,  assigned  to  the  mission,  practised  daily. 

Forn'ery  began  on  a large  scale  in  the  summer  of  1944.  Near-perfect 
fakes  of  12  and  6 pfennig  Hitler  stamps  were  run  off;  a propaganda  parody 
of  the  stamp  showing  Hitler  as  a Death’s  Head  was  also  made.  German 
envelopes  were  printed.  The  material  inside  looked  authentically  Ger- 
man; much  of  itrwas  crudely  produced,  as  one  would  expect  from  a 
clandestine  group  operating  from  inside  the  Reich. 

Over  two  million  names  and  addresses  were  chosen  from  the  telephone 
books  of  Berlin,  Dresden,  Vienna,  Hamburg  and  Stuttgart.  An  army  of 
clerks  and  typists  was  used  to  address  15,000  envelopes  a week — 
different  typewriters  and  handwriting  had  to  be  used  to  avoid  suspicion. 

The  first  mission  was  on  5 February,  1945.  A mail  train  on  its  way  to 
Linz  in  Austria  was  attacked,  and  the  engine  destroyed.  Eight  mail  bags, 
each  v.dth  about  800  letters,  were  dropped  on  target.  The  mail  was 
carefully  prepared  to  coincide  with  towns  on  the  route  of  the  target  train. 
Envelopes  were  franked  immediately  prior  to  take-off  to  ensure  the 
correct  date  appeared. 

They  were  addressed  to  troops  as  well  as  to  civilians.  A newsletter — 
Der  Jager  der  Sudfront,  the  South  Front  Hunter — was  sent  to  troops  on 
the  Italian  front.  Forged  military  envelopes  had  messages  from  the 
“League  of  German  Partisans,”  suggesting  that  there  was  a widespread 
peace  movement  in  the  Army.  A special  newspaper.  Das  Neue  Deutsch- 
land, was  printed  and  dropped.  It  was  effective  enough  for  Himmler’s 
paper,  Das  Schwarze  Korps,  to  spend  two  pages  denouncing  it  and  its 
treacherous  authors. 

The  propaganda  itself  was  ingenious  and  highly  varied.  “The  League  of 
Lonely  Women”  was  invented,  which  sent  combat  troops  a highly  entic- 
ing, printed  letter.  “When  are  you  coming  on  leave?  . . . We  are  waiting 
for  you  in  any  strange  town  you  may  pass  through.  Cut  off  the  League 
symbol  from  the  letter.  Stick  it  on  your  glass  when  you  are  in  any  cafe,  in 
any  bar  near  a station.  Soon  a member  will  be  with  you,  and  all  the 
traumas  of  fighting  will  disappear  in  the  beauty  of  one  night.”  The  kick,  of 
course,  came  in  the  tail;  Don’t  be  shy,  “your  wife,  sister  or  loved  one  is 
also  one  of  us.”  Scarcely  a thought  to  keep  up  the  morale  of  a jealous, 
worried  soldier  fighting  on  the  Russian  front. 

Austrians  were  urged  to  master  phrases  like,  “Mej  ai  slap  dse  dorti 
prosehn?”  (May  I slap  the  dirty  Prassian.”)  But  one  section  shows  how 
serious  was  the  intent  behind  Operation  Cornflakes.  “Please  Sir,  may  we 
hang  the  Gauleiter  our.«elves?  The  executioner  lives  right  around  the 
corner.  We  will  provide  the  rope..  The  rope  is  too  thin — too  thick — too 
long — too  short.  The  gallows  is  not  high  enough,  the  Gestapo  functionary 
is  too  high.” 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  tell  how  effective  the  scheme  was.  Only  120 
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mail  bags  had  been  dropped  on  v/recked  trains  when  the  war  ended.  It  is 
known  that  copies  of  Das  Neue  Deutschland  reached  troops  through  the 
German  post  in  Italy,  that  it  was  read  by  troops  as  far  north  as  the  Baltic, 
and  that  90  percent  of  prisoners  who  had  read  it  thought  it  either 
genuinely  came  from  Germany  or  from  Switzerland.  But  the  secret  has 
been  kept  too  long  to  check  back  on  the  real  impact. 

RUMORS  AND  HOW  TO  COUNTER  THEM-*- 
By  Wilbur  Schramm 

Rumor,  limited  ui  its  audience,  can  be  a very  effective  instrument  of  psychological 
operations  if  the  communicator  has  an  understanding  of  hoiv  the  message  is  likely  to  be 
received  by  members  of  the  target  audience 

One  of  the  best  illustrations  of  how  perception  works,  and  also  one  of 
the  aspects  of  human  behavior  that  the  psywar  operator  needs  to  under- 
stand most  thoroughly,  is  the  growth  and  passage  of  rumors.  The  most 
'Xtensive  work  on  rumor  has  been  done  by  Allport  and  Postman,'  who 
have  studied  the  problem  not  only  by  observing  rumors  in  society  but  by 
setting  up  experimental  rumor  passages  in  the  laboratory.  One  of  the 
rumors  they  studied  during  the  war  had  to  do  with  a Chinese  teacher  on 
vacation  who,  shortly  before  Japan’s  surrender,  drove  his  car  into  a 
Maine  village  and  asked  his  way  to  a hilltop  from  which  he  could  see  a 
view  that  a tourist  guide  had  told  him  about.  “Someone  showed  him  the 
way,"  say  Allport  and  Postman,  “but  within  an  hour  the  community  was 
buzzing  with  the  story  that  a Japanese  spy  had  ascended  the  hill  to  take 
pictures  of  the  region.” 

What  happened?  Someone  told  the  story.  It  was  told  over  and  over 
again.  And  as  it  passed  from  person  to  person,  three  things  were  happen- 
ing to  it.  So,  at  least.  Allport  and  Postman  concluded  from  their  analysis 
of  the  case. 

In  the  fii’st  place,  it  was  being  leveled.  Details  were  being  omitted: 

The  courteous  and  timid,  but  withal  honest,  approach  of  the  visitor  to  the  native  of 
whom  he  inquired  his  way;  the  fact  that  altnough  he  was  certainly  Oriental  his 
precise  nationality  was  unknown.  Likewise  not  mentioned  wa.s  the  fact  that  the 
visitor  had  allowed  himself  to  be  readily  identified  by  people  along  the  way,  and 
that  no  one  had  seen  a camera  in  his  possession. 

In  the  second  place,  the  story  was  being;  sharpened: 

Having  accepted  their  special  interpretation  of  the  Chinese  schoiar’s  visit,  the 
rumor  agent-s  accentuated  certain  features  while  minimizing  others  The  .sharpen- 
ing of  selected  details  accounts  for  the  overdrawn  dramatic  quality  of  the  final 
story.  What  in  the  original  situation  was  Oriental  became  speafied’as  Japanese: 
what  was  merely  a “man”  became  a special  kind  of  man,  a "spy  ” The  harmless 
holiday  pursuit  of  viewing  the  scenery  became  the  much  sharper,  sinister  purpose 
of  espionage  The  tnith  that  the  visitor  had  a picture  in  his  hand  became  sharpened 
into  the  set  of  “taking  pictures.”  The  objective  fact  that  no  pictures  of  any  possible 
value  to  the  enemy  could  be  taken  from  that  particular  rural  location  was  over- 
looked. 


‘Excerpts  from  The  l^lature  of  Psychological  Warfare,  Operations  Research  Office,  The 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  Chevy  Chase.  Md.,  1953,  pp.  64-68. 
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In  the  third  place,  the  story  was  assimilated: 

In  the  Maine  countryside  resident  natives  have  had  little  contact  with  Orientals. 
IJke  most  Occidentals  they  are  unable  to  distinguish  a Chinese  person  from  a 
Japanese.  They  had  only  one  available  rubric  for  Orientals,  firmly  implanted  in 
their  nunds  by  wartime  news  and  stories:  the  “Japanese  spy.”  No  other  category 
was  available  for  the  classification  of  this  unusual  visitation. 

A Chinese  teacher-on-a-holdiay  was  a concept  that  could  not  arise  in  the  minds  of 
most  formers,  for  they  did  not  know  that  some  -American  universities  employ 
Chinese  scholars  on  their  staffs  and  that  these  scholars,  like  other  teaihers,  are 
entitled  to  summer  holidays.  The  novel  situation  was  perforce  assimilatet.  in  terms 
of  the  most  available  frames  of  reference. 


This  process — leveling,  sharpening,  and  assimilation — seems  to 
characterize  the  passage  of  all  rumors.  You  can  tt.st  it  yourself,  as  Allport 
and  Postman  did,  by  playing  a kind  of  parlor  game:  write  a brief  story; 
then  whisper  it  word  for  word  to  a guest,  who  will  whisper  it  to  the  guest 
on  the  side  cf  him,  and  so  around  the  room.  When  the  story  comes  back  to 
you,  compare  it  with  the  original.  This  has  been  done  in  the  laboratory 
many  times,  in  the  transmission  of  both  pictures  and  words,  and  the  same 
general  principles  of  perception  seem  to  apply. 

Consider  what  was  happening  in  the  incident  of  the  Chinese  teacher. 
The  villagers  were  trying  to  give  the  incident  a meaning.  They  perceived 
those  details  that  added  up  to  a meaning,  selecting  some  details,  rejecting 
others,  distorting  some,  adding  some  'for  example,  the  camera).  The 
important  question,  of  course  is  this:  what  controlled  their  selection? 
They  were  obviously  selecting  in  terms  of  the  frames  of  reference  availa- 
ble to  them  (which  did  not  include  Chinese  teachers  on  vacation  in  Maine), 
and  in  terms  of  their  needs,  moods,  and  anxieties  as  that  moment.  The 
war  was  much  on  their  minds.  Japanese  were  objects  of  fear,  distrust, 
and  hate.  Protecting  their  country  was  a high  value  of  great  importance 
to  them.  Their  suspicion  of  foreigners  was  of  long  standing.  They  had 
been  exposed  to  the  Government’s  campaign  for  security  of  information, 
to  spy  movies,  to  the  knowledge  that  cameras  were  prohibited  around 
defense  installations.  And  all  this  added  up  to  a frame  of  reference,  in 
terms  of  which  they  perceived  this  new  event.  As  Allport  and  Postman 
put  it: 

.A  yellow  man — a Jap — a spy — photographic  espionage.  One  idea  led  to  the  other 
with  almost  mechanical  inevitability  until  the  final  conclusion  emerged  ....  The 
three-pronged  process  of  levelii^,  sharpening,  and  assimilation  reflects  the  rumor 
agent-s*  “effort  after  meaning.”  The  facts  of  the  situation,  but  dimly  unde,  stood,  did 
not  provide  the  meaning  that  the  strange  visitation  required.  Hence  a single 
directive  idea  took  hold — the  spy  motif — and  in  accordance  with  it,  c.iscordant 
details  were  leveled  out,  incidents  sharpened  to  fit  the  chosen  theme,  and  the 
episode  as  a wlioie  assimilated  to  the  pre-existing  structure  of  feeling  and  thought 
cnaiacterisitc  of  the  members  of  the  group  among  whom  the  rumor  spread. 

Rumors  are  clearly  an  important  v/eapon  of  psywar.  But  let  us  look  at 
them  here  only  in  terms  of  the  perceptual  processes  they  illustrate  and  of 
what  they  mean  to  the  psywar  operator  who  wants  to  know  how  a 
niessagp  is  likely  to  be  received. 

If  you  want  to  anticipate  how  an  intelligent  enemy  wii  defend  himself 
you  can  look  at  some  of  America’s  experiences  in  rumor  defense  during 
World  War  II. 
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In  genera!,  this  country  used  two  kinds  of  defense  against  rumor.  Tlie 
govemnient  agencies  preferred  the  indirect  method  of  smothering 
rumors  with  facts,  that  is,  they  did  not  repeat  rumora  even  for  the 
purpose  of  refuting  them.  The  theory  behind  this  defense  is  (a)  that 
‘■rumor  flies  in  the  absence  of  news”  and  (I''  that  to  repeat  a rumor  even 
for  refutation  may  spread  it  farther.  Therefore  agencies  like  OWI,  when 
they  learned  of  a dangerot.'s  rumor,  would  release  facts  in  answer  to  it 
without  ever  mentioning  the  rumor. 

On  the  other  hand,  nongovernmental  organizations  and  civilians  put 
their  faith  in  i-umor  clinics,  which  chiefly  took  the  form  of  newspaper 
columns  or  radio  programs  in  which  rumors  were  selected  for  ridicule  and 
refutation.  TFie  theory  here  was  to  bring  namors  out  into  the  open  into  a 
climate  of  fact  and  understanding,  where  they  could  not  flourish.  Such 
evaluation  and  study  of  these  rumor  clinics  as  was  made  indicates  that  (a) 
there  was  no  evidence  that  newspaper  rumor  clinics,  filled  with  ridicule 
and  negation  as  they  were,  actually  served  to  spread  any  rumors  farther, 
(b)  however,  it  was  regarded  as  possibly  dangerous  to  print  a rumor  in 
bold-face  type,  or  to  ’•epeal  the  rhythms  and  slogan-like  qualities  of  some 
of  the  more  effective  rumors;  (cl  it  was  felt  that  radio  rumor  clinics  were 
more  likely  than  printed  clinics  to  spread  a rumor,  because  of  the  dial- 
twisting habits  of  American  listeners;  and  (d)  there  wa,s  some  slight 
evidence  that  the  clinics  impeded  the  spread  of  rumor,  and  no  doubt 
whatsoever  that  they  succeeded  in  making  their  communities  rumor- 
conscious. 

Along  with  these  defenses,  of  course,  there  was  a poster,  newspaper, 
and  radio  campaign  aimed  p*  security  of  information.  Typical  slogans 
were  “Think  before  you  talk,  ’ "‘Enemy  ears  are  iistening,"  “Don’t  kill  her 
daddy  with  careless  talk.”  This  is  standing  operating  procedure  (SOP)  for 
any  countrj^  at  war. 

NOT'faS 

' G.  Allport  and  L.  Postman,  The  Psychology  of  Rumor  (New  York"  Holt,  1947). 


“PRACTICAL  JOKES”* 

By  EnwARn  Geary  Lansdale 

Some  bvactive  avenues  are  opened  when  PSYOP  as  thought  of  as  an  opportumty  to  play 
“practical  jchjs.”  Results  often  justify  the  concept. 

Conventional  military  men  think  of  combat  psywar  almost  exclusively 
in  term.s  of  leaflets  or  broadcasts  appealing  to  the  enemy  to  surrender. 
Edily  on,  I realized  that  pysw'ar  had  a wider  potential  than  that.  A whole 


‘Excerpts  (ipm  In  the  Midst  of  Wars  An  AmericciTs  Mission  to  Southeast  Asia,  Harper 
& Row,  Publishers,  New  York,  1972,  pp.  71-75.  Reprinted  with  the  permission  of  the 
author,  cop>Tight  holder. 


new  approach  opens  up,  for  example,  when  one  thinks  of  psywar  in  terms 
of  playing  a practical  ioke.  We  ail  know  that  many  people  risk  their  lives 
and  safety  to  paitit  slogans  and  appeals  on  walls  in  forbidden  territory, 
motivatsu  as  much  by  anticipatior  of  the  antics  of  their  outre,  jed  enemies 
€is  by  ideology  or  patriotism.  Low  humor  seems  an  appropriate  response, 
somehow,  to  the  glum  and  deadly  practices  of  Communists  and  other 
authoritarians.  (I  recall  a ease  in  Europe  once,  when  militant  youths  were 
to  partake  in  a massive  street  demonstration.  The  Communist  party  had 
followed  the  book,  systematically  placing  its  cadre  to  incite  the  de- 
monstrators into  acts  of  violence.  Police  and  military  forces  were  ready  to 
prevent  this  with  tear  gas,  rifles,  and  bayonets.  But  bloodshed  was 
avoided.  A ribald  benefactor  brought  out  cauldrons  of  hot  chocolate  and 
coffee  and  invited  the  would-be  demonstrators  to  share  his  brews — which 
he  had  laced  generously  with  a powerful  laxative.  The  militants  found 
themselves  with  more  urgent  business  to  attend  to  than  street  brawls.) 
When  I introduced  the  practical-joke  aspect  of  psywar  to  the  Philippine 
Army,  it  stimulated  some  imaginative  operations  that  were  remarkably 
effective. 

To  the  superstitious,  the  Huk  battleground  was  a haunted  place  filled 
with  ghosts  and  eerie  creatures.  Some  of  its  aura  of  mystei7  was  im- 
parted to  me  on  my  own  visits  there.  Goosebumps  rose  on  my  anns  on 
moonless  nights  in  Huk  territory  as  I listened  to  the  haunting  minor  notes 
of  trumpets  playing  Pampanguena  dirges  in  the  barrios  or  to  the  mourn- 
ful singing  of  men  and  women  knowm  as  nangatigalulu  wa  as  they  walked 
from  house  to  house  on  All  Saints’  nighi  telling  of  lost  and  hungry'  souls. 
Even  Magsaysay  believed  in  the  apparition  called  a kapre,  a huge  black 
man  said  to  w'alk  through  tall  grass  at  dusk  to  make  it  stir  or  to  sit  in  a 
tree  or  astride  a roof  smoking  a large  cigar. 

One  psyw’ar  operation  played  upon  the  popular  dread  of  an  asmng,  or 
vampire,  to  solve  ..  '^ifficult  problem*.  Local  politicians  opposed  Mag- 
saysay’s  plan  of  mo\  ing  . ire  troops  out  of  defensive  garrisons  to  form 
further  mobile  and  aggressive  BCTs  [battalion  combat  teams],  and  in  one 
town  the  local  bigwigs  pointed  out  that  a Huk  squadron  was  based  on  a 
hill  near  town.  If  the  troops  left,  they  were  sure  the  Huks  would  swoop 
down  on  the  town  and  the  bigwigs  would  be  their  victims.  Only  if  the  Huk 
squadron  left  the  vicinity  would  they  agree  to  the  removal  of  the  guarding 
troops.  The  problem,  therefore,  was  to  get  the  Huks  to  move.  The  local 
troops  had  not  been  able  to  do  this. 

A combat  psyw'ar  squad  was  brought  in.  It  planted  stories  an  jng  town 
residents  of  an  asmng  living  on  the  hill  where  the  Huks  were  based.  Two 
nights  later,  after  giving  the  stories  time  to  circulate  among  Huk  sym- 
pathizers in  the  town  and  make  their  way  up  to  the  hill  camp,  the  psywar 
squad  set  up  an  ambush  aloiig  a trail  used  by  the  Huks.  WT.en  a Huk 
patrol  came  along  the  trail,  the  ambushers  silently  snatched  the  last  man 
of  the  patrol,  their  move  unseen  in  the  dark  night.  They  punctured  his 
neck  with  two  holes,  vam.pire-fashion,  held  the  body  up  by  tne  heels. 
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drained  it  of  blood,  and  put  the  corpse  back  on  the  trail.  When  the  Huks 
returned  to  look  for  the  missing  man  and  found  their  bloodless  comrade, 
every  member  of  the  patrol  believed  that  the  asmng  had  got  him  and 
that  one  of  them  would  be  ne.xt  if  they  remained  on  that  hill.  When 
daylight  came,  the  whole  Huk  squadron  moved  out  of  the  vicinity. 
Another  day  passed  before  the  local  people  were  convinced  that  they 
were  really  gone.  Then  Magsaysay  moved  the  troops  who  were  guarding 
the  town  into  a BCT. 

Another  combat  psywar  operation  used  the  “eye  of  God”  technique, 
which  I had  heard  about  when  it  was  used  at  the  siege  of  Caen,  and  from 
its  use  by  spotter  aircraft-loudspeaker  tank  teams  in  World  War  II  in 
Europe.  The  idea  was  to  get  exact  information  about  the  enemy  and  then 
broadcast  it  through  loudspeakers  in  combat  situations,  making  indi- 
vidual enemy  soldiers  feel  that  they  couldn’t  hide  from  an  all-seeing  eye 
and  had  to  follow  the  directioiis  of  the  broadcasts.  In  the  siege  of  Caen,  a 
German  officer  would  be  told  by  name  t.hat  he  was  the  next  to  die  because 
he  refused  to  surrender,  and  moments  later  an  artillery  shell  would  hit  his 
house  or  headquarters.  In  tne  air-tank  technique,  the  loudspeaker  tank 
would  call  out  to  German  soldiers  hidt.en  in  defensive  positions  but  visible 
from  the  air,  claiming  to  see  individual  soldiers,  describing  what  they 
were  doing  at  the  moment,  announcing  that  they  didn’t  have  a chance, 
and  telhng  them  to  come  out  and  surrender.  Both  examples  made  effec- 
tive use  of  fresh  combat  intelligence  about  the  enemy. 

The  only  equipment  that  the  Philippine  Army  had  for  making  bro  id- 
casts  to  Huk  guerrillas  under  combat  conditions  was  a handful  of  U.S. 
Navy  loud-hailers  (bull  horns),  designed  for  use  by  beachmasters  in 
amphibious  landings,  which  I had  scrounged  in  Washington  and  brought 
with  me.  I had  planned  for  them  to  be  used  by  infantry,  but  it  was  found 
that  they  '’ould  be  used  from  the  light  liaison  aircraft  assigned  to  BCTs, 
when  flying  at  low  altitudes. ...  I had  distributed  this  equipment  to  each 
of  the  first  BCTs  formed.  One  day,  a Philippine  officer  made  use  of  the 
bull  horn,  the  light  aircraft,  and  the  “eye  of  (5od”  technique  in  an  unusual 
way,  thanks  to  his  BCT’s  collection  of  detailed  information  about  the 
enemy. 

On  this  day  a Huk  squadron  was  being  pursued  by  an  infantry  company 
from  a BCT,  which  had  not  been  able  to  make  contact  with  the  elusive 
guerrillas.  The  officer  went  up  in  the  aircraft  to  see  if  he  could  spot  the 
Huks  from  the  air.  He  saw  them,  and  he  saw  also  that  his  troops  were 
helplessly,  behind  in  their  pursuit.  Frustrated,  he  looked  around  in  the 
aircraft  for  something  to  throw  at  the  Huks  below  him — and  found  a bull 
horn  stowed  behind  the  seat.  Inspiration  came.  Through  the  bull  horn  he 
shouted  down  at  the  Huks  below,  telling  them  that  they  were  doomed 
because  he  and  his  troops  knew  all  about  them  and  soon  would  catch 
them.  He  cudgeled  his  brains  for  what  the  BCT’s  intelligence  officer  had 
told  him  about  this  Huk  squadron,  and  he  remembered  some  of  the  names 
on  its  roster.  He  called  down  to  the  Huks  by  name,  pretending  to 
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recognize  individuals.  As  the  aircraft  made  a final  circle,  the  bull  horn 
sent  his  amplified  voice  down  with  these  parting  words:  “Thank  you,  our 
friend  in  your  squadron,  for  all  the  information.”  Then  he  fiew  away 
chuckling  over  his  final  broadcast.  The  BCl'  found  out  later  that  the 
mention  of  a mysterious  “friend”  in  their  ranlts  had  aroused  the  Rule’s 
darkest  suspicions  of  one  another.  Three  of  them  were  singled  out  and 
executed  on  the  spot.  The  words  had  inflicted  as  many  casualties  on  the 
enemy  as  troops  could  have  done  in  a running  fight. 

The  name  of  thus  technique,  “the  eye  of  God,”  reminded  me  of  the 
ancient  Egyptian  practice  of  painting  watchful  guardian  eyes  over  the 
tombs  of  the  pharaohs.  The  painting  was  stylized  to  give  the  eye  a baleful 
glare  to  scare  away  grave  robbers.  Recalling  its  appearance,  I made  some 
a.  ■ *ches  until  I recaptured  the  essence  of  its  forbidding  look,  and  I 
handed  over  the  final  drawing  to  the  Philippine  Army  with  sugge.stions 
for  its  use.  It  was  mainly  useful  in  towns  where  some  of  the  inhabitants 
were  known  to  be  helping  the  Huks  secretly.  The  army  would  warn  these 
people  that  they  were  under  suspicion.  At  night,  when  the  town  was 
asleep,  a psywar  team  would  creep  into  town  and  paint  an  eye  on  a wall 
facing  the  house  of  each  suspect.  The  mysterious  presence  of  these 
malevolent  eyes  the  next  morning  had  a sharply  sobering  effect. 

***** 

INTRA-GROUP  COMMUNICATION  AND  INDUCED  CHANGE* 
By  Arthur  H.  Niehoff 

The  establishment  of  efficient  information  flow  between  the  communicator  and  the  target 
audience  can  assist  the  communicatior  in  two  wai/s.  it  can  be  used  as  a communication 
feedback  mechanism  for  warding  off  rumormongering;  it  can  be  used  as  potentially  routine 
gossip  for  spreading  ideas. 

The  one  absolutely  essential  technique  [in  helping  to  produce  adoption 
of  new  ideas  or  practices  in  developing  areas]  is  the  establishment  of 
effective  communication,  for  it  is  the  means  by  which  knowledge  of  the 
new  idea  or  practice  is  transferred.  . . . We  believe  there  are,  basically, 
three  types  of  relevant  communication:  input,  the  movement  of  informa- 
tion from  the  change  agent  to  the  potential  adopters;  feedback,  the 
response  from  the  potential  adopters  back  to  the  change  agent;  and 
gossip,  or  intra-group  communication,  among  the  potential  adopters  re- 
garding the  innovation.  . . . 

Although  a change  agent  may  establish  channels  of  communication  to 
transfer  his  ideas  to  potential  adopters  (input),  as  well  as  channels  for 
feedback,  the  interaction  process  does  not  stop  at  this  point.  When  any 
significant  event  occurs  in  a local  community,  the  members  of  that  com- 
mr,.iity  invariably  begin  a process  of  communication  about  it  among 


•Excerpts  from  “Intra-Gruup  Communication  and  Induced  Change,"  Professional  Paper 
25-67,  Human  Resources  uesearrh  Office,  The  George  Washington  University, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  1967,  AD  654124,  pp.  1-9 
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themselves.  We  wish  to  show  that  such  informal  conversation,  or  gossip, 
is  a powerful  force  in  the  process  of  decision-making  in  small  groups,  and 
thus  is  sigTxificaiit  to  induced  change  projects. 

* * )|(  V 

[One]  project  in  which  intra-group  [or  informal]  communication  was 
instrumental  in  helping  achieve  the  goals  set  by  the  change  agent  was  an 
effort  to  promote  modem  household  practices  in  Southern  Uganda 
through  the  establishment  of  women’s  clubs.*  The  change  agent’s  first 
step  was  to  hold  a meeting  of  interested  people,  including  men,  in  a local 
house,  school,  or  community  hall.  She  would  give  a talk  on  the  proposal 
and  answer  all  questions,  after  which  the  women  could  decide  whether 
they  wanted  a club.  If  a club  was  established,  regular  teaching  sessions, 
particularly  in  sewing,  were  begun.  The  women  haxl  to  pay  the  equivalent 
of  ten  cents  per  week  for  membership  and  buy  their  own  cloth.  There 
were  perceived  practical  benefits,  both  in  the  clothing  the  women  were 
able  to  make  for  themselves,  and  in  small  rewards,  such  as  needles  and 
thread.  An  additional  motivation  was  the  status  obtained  by  being  a 
member  and  having  a club  in  the  community.  'The  local  chiefs  came  to  feel 
“behind  the  times”  if  they  did  not  have  such  a club  in  their  district. 'This 
came  about  primarily  as  a result  of  the  gossip  of  the  women  about  their 
activities,  substantiated  by  showing  off  their  new  dresses.  Consequently, 
within  a four-year  period  40  such  clubs  were  organized  with  30-50  mem- 
bers each. 

Except  for  a few  projects  in  which  information  was  given  to-  students 
with  the  hope  that  they  would  transmit  it  to  their  parents,  we  found  only 
one  in  which  the  change  agents  consciously  depended  on  gossip  as  a 
means  of  spreading  an  innovation.*  This  was  a pilot  project  in  family 
planning  in  Taiwan,  and,  not  surprisingly,  the  change  agents  were  com- 
munication specialists.  The  change  agents  used  a wide  variety  of  com- 
munication techniques  at  first,  but  depended  on  female  gossip  to  carry  the 
knowledge  beyond  the  families  contacted  directly.  An  evaluation  study 
later  revealed  that  about  20  % of  the  women  who  accepted  contraceptives 
had  never  been  directly  contacted  by  the  change  agents  but  had  learned 
about  the  innovation  through  gossip. 

Most  of  the  projects  during  which  harmfiil  rumors  were  reported 
succeeded  despite  the  malicious  gossip.  However,  most  of  these  rumors 
occurred  in  the  initial  strges  of  the  projects’  implementation  and  their 
effects  were  neutralized  by  improved  communication.  Probably  in  most 
instances  where  rumors  were  instrumental  in  halting  projects,  the 
change  agents  never  learned  of  their  existence. 

Almost  all  the  rumors  were  a result  of  communication  insufficient  for 
the  local  people  to  learn  the  projects’  goals  clearly,  added  to  their  basic 
skepticism  toward  powerful  outsiders.  It  is  hypothesized  that  rumors  will 
rarely  occur  if  there  is  efficient  communication  input  and  feedbacli.  If 
local  people  feel  confident  enough  in  their  relationships  with  outsiders  to 
express  their  opinions  of  proposed  changes,  they  need  not  depend  exclu- 
sively on  generation  of  explanations  with  one  another.  Unfortunately, 
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such  feedback  channels  frequently  do  not  exist,  and  when  they  do  not, 
rumors  can  be  expected  to  occur.  These  will  probably  tend  to  be  malicious 
or  harmful  to  the  projects’  goals  in  proportion  to  the  perceived  threat  of 
the  outside  influences. 

Some  harmful  rumors  that  we  have  found  in  published  case  histories 
sound  far-fetched,  but  they  give  an  indication  of  what  local  people  think 
when  they  are  first  approached  with  a novel  idea,  only  partly  communi- 
cated, that  they  perceive  as  potentially  dangerous.  An  illustration  of  this 
occurred  in  an  early  hookworm  treatment  campaign  in  Ceylon.®  Informa- 
tion was  initially  collected  [about]  the  incidence  of  t!  i disease,  which 
made  the  villagers  uneasy,  as  they  were  afraid  it  was  being  collected  for 
tax  or  military  draft  purposes,  ^en  treatment,  which  was  free,  was 
offered,  it  was  in  the  form  of  capsules.  The  rumor  was  generated  and 
spread  that  the  capsules  contained  little  bombs  which  would  explode  after 
being  swallowed.  In  spite  of  this,  due  principally  to  the  establishment  of 
better  communication  and  the  utilization  of  local  leaders  to  sanction  the 
idea,  treatment  was  later  accepted  by  many  Probably  what  is  most 
signifl  mt  in  regard  to  this  rumor  type  is  that  peasant  villagers  are 
usu;  ’^ery  suspicious  of  information  collectors  unless  relatively  durable 
conU'  ts  re  established. 

AnotUt  series  of  harmful  rumors  emerged  in  a community  develop- 
ment proj  ct  in  Cali,  Colombia,  again  where  there  was  inefficient  com- 
munication if  the  project’s  goals  and  a perceived  threat  to  the  local  way  of 
life.'*  The  po  ^ntial  participants  were  squatters  in  urban  slums  who  lacked 
confidence  in  municipal  authorities,  since  their  community  had  been  neg- 
lected for  years.  Because  they  had  no  legal  title  to  their  land,  they  were 
afraid  that  the  suggestions  to  build  a bridge,  road,  and  drainage  canals 
were  preparations  to  convert  their  neighborhood  into  a residential  zone 
for  the  wealthy.  In  particular,  their  fears  grew  when  the  change  agency 
began  conducting  a survey  of  the  local  environment.  However,  these 
fears  were  allayed  by  persistent  efforts  to  inform  the  local  people  that  the 
real  goal  was  improvement  for  the  squatters  themselves  and  by  adroit 
utilization  of  local  leaders  to  sanction  the  project.  Ultimately  the  physical 
improvements  were  carried  out  on  a self-help  basis  through  locally  or- 
ganized committees. 

Potential  loss  of  land  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  vital  fears  of  the 
poor  people  in  non-industrial  countries,  whether  these  are  slum  squat- 
ters, village  peasants,  or  tribal  people.  Another  project  where  this  type 
of  fear  occurred  was  a community  development  effort  in  Nigeria.®  Al- 
though the  goal  was  to  build  roads,  schools,  bridges,  markets,  and  other 
communal  structures,  some  land  was  usually  involved.  A number  of 
villagers  dropped  out  in  the  first  stages  because  of  a rumor  that  the  whole 
project  was  merely  a pretext  to  take  away  people’s  land.  Another  rumor 
based  on  fear  of  losing  land  occurred  in  a land  rehabilitation  project  in 
Jordan,  where  the  Bedouins  thought  the  construction  01  dikes  and  grow- 
ing of  grass  was  to  settle  refugees  from  Palestine.® 
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In  all  the  cases  except  the  land  rehabilitation  project  in  Jordan,  the 
goals  were  in  the  main  achieved,  and  in  all  instances  the  way  this  was 
done  was  by  improving  communication  with  the  potential  adopters  and/or 
by  working  through  local  leaders.  We  wish  to  reemphasize  the  significant 
fact  that  in  these  cases  the  rumors  were  known,  and  that  similar  or  more 
damaging  ones  usually  occurred  in  projects  which  failed  but  were  not 
learned  about  because  communication  was  not  effectively  established. 

In  sunrimary,  it  is  our  belief  that  gossip,  or  intra-group  communication, 
has  two  facets  of  significance  to  the  change  process.  Positive  gossip, 
favorable  to  project  goals,  is  an  index  of  the  establishment  of  efficient 
information  flow,  both  of  communication  input  and  feedback,  as  well  as  a 
perception  by  villagers  that  the  project  goals  would  be  beneficial  to  them. 
Moreover,  such  gossip  can  be  deliberately  used  by  change  agents  as  a 
method  of  information  dissemination. 

Negative  gossip,  or  rumormongering,  is  a product  of  lack  of  informa- 
tion flow  between  the  change  agent  and  the  potential  adopters  and/or  no 
perceived  advantages  from  the  project  goals  by  the  local  people. 
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CHAPTER  IX 
PSYOP  EFFECTIVENESS 


In  the  evaluation  of  psychological  operations  the  analyst  can  now 
employ  tools  and  methodologies  unavailable  before  the  computer  age. 
Moreover,  specialists  have  conceptualized  the  process  of  communications 
in  ways  more  amenable  to  social  science  and  related  research’ — 
research  in  sociology  and  psychology,  for  example — which  has  led  to  new 
understanding  of  “hows”  and  “whys”  in  the  study  of  persuasive  communi- 
cations. 

Perhaps  the  most  common  approach  to  the  communications  process  is 
the  question  framed  by  Harold  D.  Lasswell: 


“VVho 

“Says  What 
“In  Which  Channel 
“To  Whom 
“With  What  Effect? 


[Sources] 

[Content] 

[Media] 

[Audience] 

[Effect]”* 


Although  weaknesses  in  the  formula  have  been  cited  by  many  scholars, 
the  Lasswell  model  has  not  been  replaced  by  one  that  approaches  it  in 
adherents.  For  that  reason,  the  functional  categories  of  the  Lasswell 
model  have  been  used,  in  slightly  rearranged  format,  in  this  chapter: 
Source,  Content,  Audience,  Media,  and  Effects — or  SCAME.* 

Apart  from  the  enthusiasm  demonstrated  by  the  proponents  of  particu- 
lar theories  or  proc  dures,  dissatisfaction  with  the  analysis  of  PSYOP  is 
widespread.  Tneoretical  models  and  concepts  are  in  dispute,  and  basic 
questions  of  deSnition  are  also  subject  to  debate.  Even  in  the  face  of 
methodological  progress,  “there  are,”  as  David  Robinson  points  out, 
“few,  if  any,  technically  acceptable  criteria  for  the  evaluation  of 
psychological  warfare  programs.  ...”  * 

The  dissatisfaction  with  the  state  of  the  analytical  art  in  PSYOP  is 
especially  pronounced  in  evaluation  of  effectiveness.  The  many  studies  of 
source,  message,  channel,  and  receiver  factors  in  attitude  change  are 
inconclusive  or  have  led  to  inconsistent  conclusions. 


To  understand  the  effects  on  persuasion  of  manipulations  such  as  communicator 
credibility  or  distraction,  a number  of  stages  in  the  ^rsuasion  process  must  be 
considered.  . . .Needless  to  say,  a large  body  of  conflicting  findings  must  result 
from  . . . accumulation  of  confounding  factors:  different  types  of  messages,  diffe- 
rent dependent  variables,  different  assumptions  linking  the  supportive  message  to 
the  dependent  measure  of  persuasion,  and  failure  to  measure  acceptance  of  suppor- 
tive behefs  or  indirect  effects  of  the  message.* 


These  shortcomings  must  be  judged  against  the  methodological  and 
conceptual  advances  adverted  to  previously,  advances  which  have  ena- 
bled analysts  to  better  understand  attitude  change  processes.  Further 
progress  in  these  areas  of  advance  is  prerequisite  to  the  development  of 
adequate  evaluative  programs  for  PSYOP. 


‘This  approach  has  also  been  employed  in  the  Army  field  manual,  FM  33-5,  Psycholcgxcal 
Opercttons — Techniques  and  Procedures,  Chapter  9. 
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The  essays  in  this  chapter,  organized  along  the  SCAME  formula, 
provide  methodological,  analytical,  and  illustrative  insights  into  the 
evaluation  of  persuasive  communications. 

NOTES 

’ See  “Social  Science  Research  and  PSYOP,”  in  Chapter  VII  of  this  casebook. 

* Harold  D.  Lasswell,  “The  Structure  and  Function  of  Communication  in  Society,’’  m 
Lyman  Bryson,  ed. , The  Communication  of  Ideas  (New  York;  Harper  & Row,  IS^IS),  p.  37. 

*•  David  D.  Robinson,  "A  Brief  Review  Study  of  the  Problems  of  Criteria  in  Psychological 
Warfare,"  in  this  chapter. 

*■  Martin  Fishbein  and  Icek  Ajzen,  “Attitudes  and  Opinions,”  Annual  Review  of  Psy- 
chology, vol.  XXIII  (1972)  (Palo  Alto;  Annual  Reviews,  Inc.,  1972),  p.  521. 


INTRODUCTION 

A BRIEF  REVIEW  STUDY  OF  THE  PROBLEMS  OF  CRITERIA  IN 
PSYCHOLOGICAL  WARFARE* 

By  David  D.  Robinson 

There  are  presently  fmv  acceptable  criteria  for  PSYOP  evaluation.  Vanous  techniques  of 
evaluation  have  been  utilized,  but  no  scientific  approach  for  the  evalvatwn  of  an  entire 
PSYOP  program  has  been  found  Perhaps  the  most  that  can  be  aspired  to  in  the  current 
state  of  the  art  is  evaluation  of  iniUmdual  parts  of  a total  PSYOP  program. 

FOREWORD 

At  the  present  time  f 1967]  there  are  few,  if  any,  technically  acceptable 
criteria  for  the  evaluation  of  psychological  warfare  programs,  nor  are 
there  adequate  techniques  available  for  developing  criteria  for  the  evalu- 
ation of  a total  psywar  program.  A number  of  criteria  have  been  used  to 
evaluate  selected  aspects  of  psywar  in  the  past,  but  most  have  been 
unsatisfactory  for  reasons  that  will  be  discussed.  In  most  areas  of  be- 
havioral science,  the  problems  of  criteria  remain  unsolved,  but  when 
situations  are  highly  structured  and  well  defined,  and  a reasonable  degree 
of  experimental  control  is  possible,  adequate  criteria  can  be  constructed. 
To  the  extent  that  such  definition  and  control  are  lacking,  so  are  the 
possibilities  for  developing  adequate  criteria.  War,  by  its  very  nature, 
prevents  the  investigator  from  structuring  the  situation  to  any  great 
degree  and  from  being  able  to  control  the  relevant  variables.  Mainly  for 
this  reason,  the  state  of  the  art  of  the  development  of  criteria  for  the 
evaluation  of  psychological  warfare  is  low. 

This  report  will  examine  some  of  the  problems  associated  with  the 
evaluation  of  psychological  warfare  using  examples  since  World  War  II. 
It  is  necessarily  of  limited  scope,  and  the  review  of  the  open  and  classified 
literature  has  not  been  exhaustive;  nevertheless,  it  is  possible  to  make 

•Prepared  for  the  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency,  Office  of  the  Director  of  Defense 
Research  and  Engineering,  by  the  Remote  Area  Ckmflict  Information  Center,  Bat, telle 
Memorial  Institute,  R-396,  March  10,  1967. 
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definite  conclusions  about  the  state  of  the  art.  of  criterion  de  velopment  in 


AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  PROBLEM 

The  proof  of  the  effectiveness  of  most  of  the  techniques  of  applied 
behavioral  sciences,  including  those  of  psychological  v/arfare,  rests  on  the 
ability  to  provide  adequate  criteria  of  effectiveness.  The  criterion  is  the 
crucial  element  in  most  studies  of  effectiveness,  but  it  is  surprising  to 
note  the  dearth  of  adequate  research  or  pertinent  articles  in  the  profes- 
sional literature  on  this  subject.  Obviously  not  all  the  problems  of  criter- 
ion definition  or  criterion  development  are  resolved,  and  yet  there  has 
been  a diminution  of  interest  in  the  area.  For  example,  the  index  for  the 
Psychological  Abstracts  shows  the  following  number  of  entries  under  the 
heading  “Criterion”  for  the  following  years: 

1951  7 

1952  0 

1953  6 

1954  6 

1955  11 

1956  5 

1957  2 

1958  1 

1959-65  1 

This  dearth  of  entries  suggests  neither  attraction  tier  interest  in  this  vital 
area.  One  investigator  has  remarked  that  we  often  act  as  though  criteria 
are  eiti;°r  Cod  given,  or  just  to  be  found  lying  around  somewhere.’ 

This  deficient  state  of  our  knowledge  has  been  discussed  in  many 
quarters,  and  pleas  for  attention  to  research  in  the  area  are  heard  on 
every  hand.  It  is  frequently  stated  that  much  more  attention  is  given  to 
the  construction  of  predictor  elements,  for  example,  than  in  the  develop- 
ment of  criteria.  We  find  ourselves  with  predictors  that  have  been  refined 
to  a psychological  hair — reliability  coefficients  on  the  order  of  0.90,  suc- 
cessive attempts  to  increase  reliabilities  by  a few  points,  and  elaborate 
attempts  to  establish  norms;  but  still  we  are  tied  to  primitive  criteria  in 
most  cases.  In  the  sphere  of  psychological  warfare,  the  problen.  is  espe- 
cially acute.  A critical  examination  of  methods  used  to  evaluate  psywar 
programs  since  World  War  II  follows. 

AN  EXAMINATION  OF  METHOD  USED  TO  EVALUATE  PSYWAR 
PROGRAMS  S.NCE  WORLD  WAR  II 
Many  psywar  programs  have  developed  haphazardly,  and  evaluation  of 
their  success,  in  cases  where  evaluation  has  been  attempted,  has  not  been 
scientifically  rigorous.  There  are  cases  in  which  psywar  activities  have 
been  totally  unsuccessful.  In  one  instance,  an  aircraft  was  outfitted  with  a 
loudspeaker  system  and  used  for  four  months  before  it  was  discovered 
that  the  broadcasts  were  totally  inaudible  to  people  on  the  ground.*  Ot.her 
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cases  are  on  record  in  which  techniques  produced  results  directly  oppo- 
site to  those  intended.  FM  33-5,  “Psychological  Warfare  Operations”, 
presents  only  a skeleton  account  of  effects  analysis.®  Obviously  a need  for 
a program  of  criterion  development  exists. 

Daugherty  * has  pointed  out  three  major  reasons  why  evaluation  ef- 
forts of  the  past  have  been  of  limited  value.  First,  those  who  have  been 
responsible  for  psychological  operations  or  for  post-operalion  evaluation 
have  not  possessed  a clear  and  consistent  understanding  of  the  nature  and 
mission  of  the  activity.  Se-’ond,  no  clear  or  acceptable  criteria  exist  for 
measuring  psychological  effects  except  in  limited  situations.  Third,  even 
if  the  problems  of  psywar  were  'inderstood,  and  even  if  adequate  tools 
were  available  for  effectiveness  measurement,  there  would  be  other 
factors  that  would  greatly  limit  the  success  of  evaluators,  e.g.,  combat 
conditions,  logistical  problems,  etc.,  which  would  bring  about  inevitable 
compromises  with  scientific  rigor. 


Assessing  the  Impact  of  Psywar  Efforts 


Among  the  methods  of  evaluating  the  success  of  psywar  efforts  have 
been  the  following;  content  analysis  of  intercepted  mail,  captured  military 
documents,  monitored  radio  broadcasts,  newspapers  and  magazines 
printed  in  the  target  area;  questionnaires  and  interviews  of  captured 
enemy  personnel  or  of  enemy  civilians  in  areas  recently  coming  under 
friendly  control;  and  observation  by  nonparticipant  or  participant  obser- 
vers. Most  of  these  methods  suffer  from  two  problems;'  the  lack  of  rep- 
resentative sampling  and  the  lack  of  an  integrated  approach  to  evalua- 
tion. Adequate  samples  can  be  drawn  of  enemy  civilians  living  in  areas 
controlled  by  friendly  forces,  but  several  problems  are  encountered;  often 
they  are  unwilling  to  cooperate  and  in  many  instances  a period  of  time  has 
intervened  between  reception  of  psywar  messages  and  their  capture. 
The  fragmented  approach  to  evaluation  could  be  improved  if  each  method 
could  be  weighted  according  to  its  worth  and  employed  accordingly. 
These  methods  are  indirect,  but  are  probably  as  direct  as  one  could  hope 
for  since  target  populations  are  usually  hostile  and  therefore  uiiapproach- 
able.  One  segment  of  the  enemy  population  is  approachable,  however, 
and  often  serves  as  subject  for  research;  that  of  prisoners. 

Prisoners  of  War 

Prisoners  of  war  have  been  used  in  the  evaluation  of  psywar  mate- 
rials, but  the  tendency  has  been  to  give  undue  weight  to  this  group.  The 
difficulty  in  generalizing  from  the  prisoner  group  to  the  enemy  population 
is  that  the  prisoner  group  is  not  a representative  sample  of  the  total 
enemy  population.  The  very  fact  that  a man  is  captured  may  reflect  an 
inherent  difference  between  him  and  h’s  comrade  who  has  managed  to 
evade  captivity.  Once  captured,  even  the  nearly  successful  evader  may 
change  psychologically.  For  him  the  war  is  over.  Good  food,  safety, 
medical  treatment,  and  so  on  may  change  his  attitude  significantly,  espe- 
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dally  after  the  initial  fear  of  death  and  torture  at  the  hands  of  his  captors 
has  dissipated. 

Shils  and  Janowitz  ’ developed  a taxonomy  of  social  disintegration 
within  the  Wehrmacht  during  the  closing  days  of  World  War  II  which 
could  be  of  value  in  judging  surrender  behavior.  . .: 

1.  Desertion 

a.  Individual 

(1)  After  discussion  with  comrades 

(2)  After  no  discussion 

b.  By  groups  in  concert 

2.  Active  surrender  (deliberately  signaling,  sending  emissaiies,  etc.) 

a.  Individual 

b.  By  the  group  as  a unit 

(1)  By  mutual  agreement 

(2)  By  order  of,  or  with  approval  of,  NCO  or  officer 

3.  Passive  surrender 

a.  By  individuals  acting  alone 

(1)  Non-resistance 

(2)  Token  resistance 

b.  By  plurality  of  uncoordinated  individuals 

4.  Routine  resistance 

5.  Last-ditch  resistance 

This  taxonomy  could  be  used  as  the  basis  for  a scale  of  “willingness  to 
fight”  which  could  be  related  to  the  intensity  of  their  exposure  to  the 
psywai'  campaign. 

Efforts  to  find  gr’st  for  the  psy\\’ar  mill  have  sometimes  involved 
interviewing  prisoners  to  find  why  they  surrendered.  This  technique  can 
be  effective,  but  there  are  potential  problems  in  using  it.  It  is  often 
impossible  to  ascribe  motives  to  a surrendering  prisoner  since  he,  him- 
self, may  be  unawaiv  of  the  reason  for  his  surrender.  Was  it  because  of 
fatigue,  hunger,  lack  of  ammunition,  or  other  “objective”  factors;  or  was 
it  because  he  became  “fed  un”  with  the  war  because  of  exposure  to 
psywar  nloys?  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  prisoners  will  not  admit  to 
deserting  or  allowing  themselves  to  be  captured  because  of  guilt  feelings 
over  dereliction  of  duty.  They  would  rather  admit  to  “falling  asleep  in  a 
cellar  and  waking  up  in  the  midst  of  enemy  troops”  or  “getting  lost  and 
blundering  into  the  enemy”  than  admitting  that  they  sought  cut  the 
enemy  and  surrendered  to  him.  There  have  been  cases  of  enemy  com- 
manders refusing  to  surrender  towms  or  fortifications  until  a single  shell 
was  fired  intc  it.®  Such  symbolic  resistance  is  a balm  to  the  c^^nscience  of 
surrendering  forces. 


“Most  Like”  and  “Qualified  Judge”  Approaches  to  Pretesting 

The  psywar  operator  is  faced  with  the  problem  of  obtaining  accurate 
infonnation  about  large  populations  without  systematic  use  of  the  popula- 
tions. There  are  two  possible  approaches  to  solving  the  problem  wh'ch 
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may  be  called  the  “most  like”  approach  and  the  “qualified  judge”  ap- 
proach. The  most-like  approach  consists  of  using  respondents  who,  while 
not  being  “the  same  as”  the  target  population,  can  be  considered  most  like 
it.  The  rationale  is  that  people  who  are  culturally  similar  will  be 
psychologically  similar — a tenuous  assumption — but  perhaps  a necessary 
one.  In  order  to  evaluate  the  effects  of  broadcasting  to  [the  People’s 
Republic  of]  China,  for  example,  the  broadcasts  could  be  pretested  on 
refbgee  groups,  citizens  of  Taiwan,  or,  if  the  budget  was  low,  Chinese 
living  in  the  United  States.  The  second  approach,  the  qualified-judge 
approach,  involves  asking  a person  who  knows  the  group  in  question  to 
make  certain  estimates  about  the  inaccessible  group.  In  the  example 
above,  a person  grounded  in  Chinese  history,  language,  religion,  and 
other  aspects  of  that  culture  may  serve  as  the  qualified  judge. 

Sometimes  enemy  prisoners  are  used  as  most-like  groups,  but  there 
are  pitfalls  in  this  approach.  Pretesting  inevitably  involves  some 
question-and-answer  procedure,  but  when  the  cultures  of  the  inter- 
rogator and  the  subject  are  different,  the  reliability  and  validity  of  the 
responses  may  be  compromised.  For  example,  as  Daugherty  has  pointed 
out: 

The  average  person  in  Asia,  including  those  who  serve  in  the  armed  forces  of  their 
country,  is  a simple-minded,  semihterate  individual,  who  is  seldom  if  ever  con- 
sulted for  opinions  on  any  matter. 

Thus  when  someone  approaches  him  concerning  his  views  on  the  contents  of  a 
proposed  communication,  he  understandably  r..ay  hesitate  to  go  on  record  as  either 
approving  or  disapproving  a suggested  course  of  action.  He  surely  would  hesitate 
to  express  an  adverse  opinion  on  any  action  he  believed  to  have  originated  on  a 
higher  level  in  the  social  scale  from  that  which  he  occupies. 

Ahnost  universally  when  such  individuals  are  asked  to  talk  about  such  matters, 
there  is  an  apparent  eagerness  to  say  that  which  is  designed  to  please  the  ques- 
tioner. As  a matter  of  fact,  in  all  Oriental  societies  it  is  considered  to  be  a mark  of 
bad  manners  for  one  to  appear  to  be  vocally  critical  of  the  efforts  of  another, 
aspecially  if  expressed  openly  to  his  face.  Among  prisoners  of  war  there  is  likely 
always  to  be  the  further  consideration  that  one  should  not  slap  the  hand  that  feeds 
him. 

The  people  in  .itsia  have  been  told  for  centuries  what  to  do,  and  in  many  cases  what 
to  think.  The  democratic  precepts  of  the  worth  of  individual  opinions  are  entirely 
foreign  to  an  Oriental’s  mental  processes.  Among  the  more  highly  educated  clas- 
ses, basic  concepts  of  politeness  prevail  to  such  an  extent  that  they  are  apt  to  color 
any  expressions  of  opinio"  that  are  made.  Under  the  very  best  of  conditions  it  is 
difficult  to  get  more  than  a rough  approximation  of  what  an  Oriental  thinks  on  a 
controversial  item  by  questioning  him  about  it 

Working  through  native  inteipreters  further  complicates  the  procedure,  for  the 
interpreter,  in  common  with  his  fellow  countrvman,  will  hesitate  to  be  brutally 
frank  at  the  cost  of  being  seemingly  impolite.  There  is  also  the  further  problem  of 
being  certain  that  the  ideas  are  communicated  accurately  in  interpreting  what  is 
askcKi  and  in  reporting  the  answers  given.' 

The  qualified-judge  approach  suffers  from  the  obvious  handicap  that 
the  judge  may  suffer  from  nearsightedness,  bias,  or  any  of  a number  of 
ills  to  which  human  judgment  is  subject.  Yet,  in  the  absence  of  a most-like 
group,  or  an  actual  sample  of  the  target  audience,  the  quslifieu-juuge 
approach  may  be  the  only  one  available. 

Examples  of  Effectiveness  Research 

There  have  been  no  systematic,  i.e.,  controlled,  studies  of  the  effec- 
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tiveness  of  a total  psywar  effort,  but  there  are  a scattered  few  that 
consider  a portion  of  the  total.  One  of  the  best  examples  of  a controlled 
study  of  effectiveness  is  a study  by  Andrews,  Smith,  and  Kahn.®  These 
investigators  hypothesized  that  the  fundamental  effects  of  psywar  can 
be  characterized  in  psychological  form,  and  that  they  are  predictable  in 
terms  of  the  attitudes,  motives,  and  experiences  of  the  recipients.  It  was 
also  hypothesized  that  psywar  efforts  can  affect  an  individual  only  in 
certain  optimal  conditions.  They  developed  scales  that  attempted  to  mea- 
sure nine  factors,  including  the  degree  to  which  the  individual,  before  the 
Korean  War,  was  in  accord  with  the  ideology  and  war  aim  of  the  Peoples 
Government;  the  degree  to  which,  and  frequency  with  which,  the  indi- 
vidual had  experienced  intensive  fear  during  battle;  the  degree  to  which 
the  individual  felt  he  had  been  poorly  treated  and  physically  cared  for  by 
his  own  forces  during  the  war,  and  so  on.  Two  of  the  nine  scales  were 
criterion  scales  which  measured  his  willingness  to  defect  or  surrender. 
The  scales  were  intercorrelated  (each  scale  was  correlated  with  every 
other  scale)  and  subsequent  analysis  appeared  to  corroborate  the  major 
hypotheses.  This  study  was  replicated  using  another  target  group,  Com- 
munist Terrorists  in  Malaya,  with  essentially  the  same  results.’ 

A number  of  studies  have  investigated  the  effectiveness  of  radio  broad- 
casting and  films,  and  their  methodologies  are  similar.  In  the  usual  case, 
groups  are  assembled  and  hear  tapes  of  the  broadcasts.  After  hearing  the 
tapes,  they  either  discuss  the  merits  and  shortcomings  of  the  broadcast  in 
a panel  discussion  or  in  individual  interviews,  or  variations  thereof.  The 
lack  of  precision  and  control  in  such  piocedures  is  evident,  but  they  could 
be  useful  in  preliminary  work. 

Evaluation  of  psywar  efforts  has  largely  been  a catch-as-catch-can 
proposition.  Most  of  the  evaluative  follow-up  work,  when  there  has  been 
evaluation,  has  come  as  an  afterthought  or  as  a more-or-less  unplanned 
adjunct  to  psychological  and  non-psychological  military  operations.  To 
date,  there  has  not  been  a concentrated  effort  to  develop  criteria  of 
success,  and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  previous  efforts  have  come  up 
with  so  little. 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

At  the  present  time  there  are  few,  if  any,  technically  rcceptable 
criteria  for  the  evaluation  of  psychological  warfare  programs,  nor  are 
there  adequate  techniques  available  for  developing  criteria  for  the  evalu- 
ation of  a total  psywar  program.  Most  psywar  programs  have 
developed  haphazardly,  and  evaluation,  if  it  has  been  undertaken,  has  not 
been  scientifically  rigorous.  Those  who  have  attempted  to  research  the 
problem  have  not  had  the  responsibility  for  psychological  operations  and 
have  not  possessed  a clear  and  consistent  understanding  of  that  activity, 
and  the  very  nature  of  war  has  prevented  the  precision  and  control 
necessary  to  obtain  adequate  measures. 

Some  methods  of  evaluation  have  been  tried  using  content  analysis. 


questionnaire  and  interviewing  techniques,  and  observation  by  nonpar- 
ticipant or  participant  observers.  Prisoners  ot  war  have  been  used  as 
“most  like”  groups,  but  they  are  not  always  satisfactory  because  they  are 
not  representative  of  the  enemy  population  as  a whole. 

It  is  probably  impossible  to  develop  a criterion  to  evaluate  the  success 
of  a total  psywar  effort  because  of  the  extreme  complexity  of  the. 
subject.  However,  selected  aspects  of  the  psywar  effort  can  probably 
be  evaluated  with  techniques  we  have  at  hand,  if  proper  consideration  is 
given  to  the  difficulties  inherent  in  the  task,  and  if  the  shortcomings  of 
past  efforts  are  heeded.  However,  it  is  clear  at  this  point  that  we  have 
many  more  questions  than  answers. 
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THE  PUEBLO  FILM* 

By  THE  7th  PSYOP  Group 

This  analysis  of  a North  Korean  film  illustrates  the  integrated  use  of  the  SCA.ME  formula 

for  eoaluative  purposes 

SUiMMARY 

Much  propaganda  “hay”  has  been  made  by  North  Korea  of  the  capture 
of  the  USS  Pueblo.  Pyongyang  wire  service  mentions  the  “intrusion  of 
the  U.S.  imperialist  armed  spy  ship”  almost  daily.  The  domestic  daily 
newspapers,  Nodong  Sinmun  and  Minju  Chosen,  also  give  extensive 
coverage  to  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  Pueblo.  The  two  dailies 
are  a Party  organ  and  a Government  organ,  and,  therfore,  propaganda 
oriented.  North  Korea  also  sends  propaganda  abroad,  especially  when,  in 
the  NK  view,  such  a U.S.  vulnerability  a.s  the  Pueblo  can  be  exploited. 

'Dxctrpts  from  "The  Pueblo  Film,”  7th  PSYOP  Group,  15th  PSYOP  Detachment, 
"Communist  Propaganda  Trends,”  SD  69-13,  22  August  1968. 
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The  magazine,  Korean  Youth  and  Students,  No.  92, 1968,  gave  the  crew’s 
confessions  and  carried  pictuies  of  the  captured  crew  members.  Pyon- 
gyang Times  gave  extensive  coverage  to  the  capture  and  subsequent 
happenings.  However,  North  Korean  propaganda  aimed  at  foreign 
targets  reached  its  zenith  in  a film  produced  by  “2.8  Studio”  of  the  North 
Korean  People’s  Army  (KPA)  entitled  ''Pueblo,  Armed  Spy  Ship  of  the 
U.S.  Imperialist  Aggressors.” 

This  film  is  probably  one  of  the  most  traveled  films  in  the  world.  It  has 
been  shown  in  Communist  and  non-Communist  countries  throughout  the 
world. 
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Recently,  the  film  found  its  way,  or  rather,  it  was  directed  on  its  way 
by  North  Korean  Communists,  to  the  Japan-North  Korea  Association  in 
Japan.  Here,  the  Nihon  Broadcasting  Corporation  (NHK)  televised  the 
hour  long  film  in  an  abbreviated  twenty  minute  capsule.  This  was  the  first 
known  public  showing  of  the  film  outside  North  Korea.  The  NHK  nar- 
rator introduced  the  film  in  the  Japanese  language;  however,  the  actual 
North  Korean  film  was  in  English.  This  included  the  narration  by  the 
North  Koreans  and  the  voices  of  various  officers  and  crewmen. 

Since  video-taping  procedures  are  rather  simple,  it  was  possible  for 
non-official  Americans,  for  the  first  time,  to  view  this  piece  of  North 
Korean  propaganda.  North  Koreans,  as  is  well  known,  say  the  Pueblo 
was  in  territorial  waters,  and  claim  that  the  crew  admits  this.  This 
analysis  does  not  delve  into  the  pros  and  cons  of  this  claim.  Nor  will  any 
effort  be  made  about  the  possibilities  of  “brainwashing”  or  coercion  to  get 
the  crew’s  confession  and  appeal  to  President  Johnson. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  analyze  the  film  as  propaganda,  to 
describe,  in  empirical  terms,  the  appeai*ance  of  the  crew  and  their  envi- 
ronment, and  in  conclusion,  compare  the  film  with  other  North  Korean 
propaganda  methods  and  themes. 

The  analysis  of  the  pre  paganda  film  will  follow  the  “SC  AME’  formula. 
That  is,  the  analysis  will  be  made  in  regard  to  Source,  Content,  Audience, 
Media,  and  Effects. 


[SOURCE  ANALYSIS] 

The  source  of  this  propaganda  is  identified  by  the  narrator  as  the  2.8 
(founding  day  of  KPA)  Studio  of  the  North  Korean  People’s  Army.  This, 
it  would  seem,  gives  credibility  to  the  film  since  the  KPA  is  the  source. 
The  KPA,  which  includes  all  North  Korea’s  military  services,  captured 
the  Pueblo.  KPA  identify  closely  with  the  North  Korean  Labor  Party 
(KLP),  which  is,  in  turn,  easily  identified  with  Kim  Il-song.  who  is  said  to 
have  founded  KPA  and  KLP.  'fherefore,  the  credibility  of  this  film  is 
enhanced  since  the  source  captured  the  Ptieblo,  and  who  else  could  better 
film  the  story?  KPA  is  closely  identified  with  the  North  Korean  leader, 
Kim  Il-song.  In  summary,  the  source,  KPA,  is  an  indication  that  the  film 
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originated  from  an  official  voice.  This  gives  Ih'?^  film  a more  potent  effect 
than  might  be  the  ease  of  a supposed  commencai  Tim. 

[CONTENT  ANALYSIS] 

Content  analysis  of  the  film’s  script  is  based  on  a direct  translation  of 
the  Japanese  language  narration  of  the  film.  The  subject  matter  of  tnis 
film  can  be  divided  into  four  categories: 

1.  The  Pueblo,  acting  under  orders  from  the  U.S.  Government,  in- 
truded into  North  Korean  territorial  waters. 

2.  The  Pueblo  was  engaged  in  espionage  activities  against  North 
Korea. 

3.  The  United  States  Government  must  apologize  for  this  activity. 

4.  The  crewmen  are  being  treated  well  by  the  North  Korean  Govern- 
ment. 

Tlie  North  Korean  method  of  describing  these  four  categories  is  the 
next  step  in  a content  analysis.  The  first  category,  the  Pueblo  intruded 
into  North  Korean  territorial  waters,  is  “proven”  by  several  methods. 
The  captain  of  the  Pueblo,  Commander  Lloyd  Bucher,  admits  that  he 
“intruded  deep  into  the  territorial  waters  of  the  Democratic  People’s 
Repub’uc  of  Korea  . . .”  He  also  states  that  the  Pueblo  sailed  within  7.6 
miles  of  Ryodo  Island.  Then  the  navigator.  Navy  Lt.  Murphy,  describes 
both  verbally  and  ,isually,  by  tracing  on  a wall  map,  the  course  of  the 
Pueblo  and  its  intrusions  into  North  Korean  territorial  waters.  From  the 
script,  one  can  distinguish  at  least  six  intrusions  as  described  by  Murphy. 


The  final  bit  of  North  Korean  evidence  of  a territorial- water  intrusion 
was  in  the  letter  signed  by  the  crew  and  addressed  to  the  President.  The 
letter  states  that  the  U.S.  must  adrriit  “the  Pueblo’s  infiltrauon  into  the 
North  Korean  territorial  waters.”  The  film  shows  the  officers  .and  crew  . 

filing  by  to  sign  this  appeal  to  the  President. 

The  fact  that  the  Pueblo  was  acting  on  orders  from  Rear  Admiral 
Johnson,  U.S.  Navy,  is  attested  by  Captain  Bucher.  He  said  that  he  \/as 
to  collect  various  oceanographic  information  in  the  “the  territorial  waters 
of  the  Democratic  People’s  Repubh  Korea  with  radars  and  various  • 

kinds  of  observatory  instniments  in  a clandestine  manner  at  Chongjin,  I 

Wonson,  and  several  other  points.”  And  in  the  letter  to  the  President,  it  j 

is  stated  again  that  the  assignment  of  the  Pueblo  was  given  by  the  U.S.  | 

Government.  j 

The  second  content  category  is  that  the  Pueblo  was  engaging  in  espio-  i 

nage  activities.  One  North  Korean  propaganda  technique  is  to  compare  a j 

slogan  and  use  it  over  and  over.  In  the  case  of  the  Pueblo  this  has  been  1 

done  again  and  again.  “The  armed  intelligence  ship  of  the  U.S.  imperialist 
aggressor”  has  become  almost  a proverb  in  North  Korea.  Captain 
Bucher,  in  his  confession  which  he  reads  aloud  in  the  film,  says  that  “we 
spied  on  various  military  installations  and  the  distribution  of  ijidustries, 
and  the  deployment  of  armed  forces  . . The  contents  of  the  letter  to  the  i 
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President,  which  Bucher  also  reads  aloud,  reiterates  the  espionage  mis- 
sion of  the  Pueblo. 

The  North  Korean  insistence  that  the  U.S.  apologize  for  the  intrusion 
and  activities  is  manifested  primarily  in  the  open  letter  to  President  ^ 

Johnson.  Bucher  reads,  “Our  repatriation  will  be  realized  only  in  the  case 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  admits,  not  only  the  Pueblo’s  1 

infiltration. . .,  but  hostile  acts,  and  sincerely  apologizes  for  these  acts 
and  gives  assurance  that  they  will  not  be  repeated  , . .”  The  letter  then 
gives  an  emotional  call  for  the  crew’s  quick  repatriation. 

The  fourth  content  category  is  that  North  Korea  is  treating  the  crew- 
men humanely,  in  spite  of  the  crew’s  admitted  criminal  acts.  The  crew  is 
seen  eating  breakfast  while  sitting  at  Western-style  tables  and  chairs. 

The  crew  is  shown  reading  North  Korean  books  printed  in  English. 
Recreation  is  provided  for  all  crew  members  and  officers  in  the  form  of 
cards  and  physical  conditioning  exercises.  One  sequence  of  pictures  illus-  \ 

trates  the  medical  care  being  afforded  the  men  by  their  North  Korean 
captor. 

The  crewmen  had  rooms  which  appeared  to  be  individual  type  rooms. 

They  were  furnished  v/ith  Western-style  furniture  and  beds.  It  was  noted 
that  the  rooms  appeared  ready  for  a “White-glove”  inspection. 

[AUDIENCE  ANALYSIS] 

In  audience  analysis  of  the  “SCAME”  formula,  it  is  found  that  this  film 
has  been  shown  in  a myriad  of  countries.  It  must  be  assumed  that  the 
term  audience  takes  on  a very  broad  connotation.  However,  there  are  at 
least  several  common  characteristics  that  can  be  found  in  all  of  the 
diverse  audiences.  For  one  thing,  the  film  is,  say  the  North  Koreans, 
shown  at  embassies  or  official  functions.  The  other  is  that  all  of  the 
countries  have  some  level  of  relations  with  North  Korea.  This  might  well 
predispose  viewers  to  be  more  receptive  to  anti-U.S.  p-opaganda. 

'There  is  also  the  possibility  that  there  is  more  than  one  intended 
audience.  It  is  obvious  that  the  countries  where  this  film  is  shown  are  the 
apparent  audience  group.  However,  it  would  appear  that  North  Korea 
hopes  to  influence  other  world  people  who  are  either  neutral  or  even 
pro-U.S.  at  this  time.  Japan,  for  instance,  has  no  official  relations  with 
North  Korea.  Such  areas  may,  in  fact,  be  North  Korea’s  ultimate  audi- 
ence. One  thing  not  yet  mentioned  is  the  possibility  that  this  film  may  be 
targeted  for  the  U.S.  The  effect  may  be  fairly  great  even  though  the  U.S. 
does  not  see  the  film.  This  may  seem  incongruous  at  first  glance,  but  this 
still  may  be  the  case.  If  North  Korea  could  add  to  internal  dissension  in 
the  U.S.  by  sowing  doubts  as  to  whether  the  Pueblo  was  in  international  • 

waters,  there  is  little  doubt  that  North  Korea  would  do  so.  Yet,  how  ; 

could  this  benefit  North  Korea?  Two  ways,  one  direct,  one  indirect.  First,  • 

if  doubts  were  implanted  in  the  minds  of  Americans  concerning  U.S. 
military  involvement  in  Korea,  there  might  be  a “pull-out  of  South  Korea 
movemejit”  similar  to  the  case  with  Vietnam  now. 
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The  indirect  motive  might  be  concerned  with  North  Korea’s  helping  its 
friend,  North  Vietnam.  By  cai  dng  more  dissension  in  the  U.S.,  the 
North  Koreans  would  indirectly  be  assisting  North  Vietnam  in  two  ways. 
One,  this  might  be  an  assist  to  the  so-called  U.S.  doves  to  sue  for  peace  in 
Vietnam.  Also,  by  keeping  the  Korean  situation  in  the  forefront,  North 
Koreans  may  be  hoping  to  tie  down  U.S.  troops  in  Korea,  thereby 
precluding  their  deployment  to  South  Vietnam.  In  either  contingency, 
the  North  Korean  Government  helps  its  friend,  North  Vietnam. 

[MEDIA  ANALYSIS] 

An  analysis  of  the  media  used  by  the  North  Korean  propagandists  is 
essential  in  a discussion  of  the  Pueblo  film.  It  is  believed  that  the  movie, 
as  the  medium,  is  well  suited  to  the  North  Korean  propaganda  pitch.  For 
one  thing,  the  movie  is  repeatable.  This  is,  of  course,  one  of  North 
Korea’s  propaganda  principles:  repeat  the  same  message  over  and  over, 
and  sooner  or  later  it  will  be  believed,  or  at  least  heard.  This  has  been 
done  in  various  countries. 

The  use  of  the  film  also  gives  credibility  to  North  Korean  claims.  After 
all,  the  Captain  of  the  Pueblo,  Commander  Bucher,  can  be  seen  by  all.  He 
is  reading  his  confession,  appealing  to  President  Johnson,  but  living  a 
relatively  “good  life”  under  the  auspices  of  the  benevolent  North  Ko- 
reans. 

Other  benefits  from  using  a movie  as  a medium  are:  easily  presented, 
inexpensive,  yet  effective  and  the  North  Koreans  can  present  what  facts 
they  want  by  editing. 

[EFFECTS  ANALYSIS] 

Finally,  in  an  effects  analysis,  no  audience  survey  can  be  made  or  has 
been  madt,  as  far  as  is  known.  However,  a few  assumptions  can  be  made. 
One  effect  this  movie  has  had  is  to  keep  the  Pueblo  incident  in  the 
limelight  in  certain  areas.  The  North  Korean  Government  can,  therefore, 
continue  to  stress  its  themes  of  U.S.  imperialism,  aggression,  and  con- 
sequent war  provocations. 

Another  effect  the  North  Koreans  might  hope  for  can  be  assumed 
— some  U.S.  allies  could  start  doubting  the  U.S.  intentions  in  Korea.  If 
this  did,  in  fact,  occur,  the  North  Koreans  could  rejoice  in  their  efforts. 

[OTHER  COMMENTS  AND  CONCLUSION] 

Having  conipleied  the  “SCAME”  formula  analysis,  a few  other  obser- 
vations can  be  made  after  having  seen  this  film. 

The  first  thing  noticed  when  viewing  this  film  was  that  Bucher  looks 
extremely  tired,  possibly  even  verging  on  exhaustion.  He  is  unkempt  and 
unshaven.  Whether  this  has  any  bearing  on  pressures  that  could  have 
been  placed  on  him  is  unknown. 

The  North  Koreans  obviously  did  give  some  coaxing  to  Bucher  and  the 
other  writers  of  the  confession  and  appeal.  Some  wording  in  these  docu- 
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merits  is  very  seldom  used  in  the  Western  world.  For  instance,  the  North 
Korean  Government  insists  on  being  called  the  Democratic  People’s  Re- 
public of  Korea  (DPRK),  and,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  movie  script,  this 
phrase  is  used  at  least  seven  times  by  Bucher  and  Murphy,  the  ship’s 
navigator.  It  is  obvious  that  some  North  Korean  “guidance”  had  to  be 
given  to  these  two  men,  since  the  North  Korean  Government  will  not 
allow  itself  to  be  referred  to  as  anything  but  the  DPRK.  Western  nations 
do  not  usually  use  DPRK. 

A final  incongruity  involves  the  crew’s  living  quarters.  The  quarters 
were  imquestionably  adequate,  almost  plush.  However,  one  might  ques- 
tion the  fact  that  the  rooms  appeared  “white-glove”  inspection-ready.  It 
is  to  be  expected  that  the  men  would  have  to  keep  their  rooms  straight, 
for  morale  purposes,  if  nothing  else.  However,  the  fact  that  nothing  was 
out  of  place  makes  one  wonder  if  these  quarters  are  really  used  by  the 
crew. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  obvious  that  the  North  Koreans  have  used  the 
Pueblo  incident  to  great  benefit.  The  film  “Pueblo,  Armed  Spy  Ship  of  the 
U.S.  Imperialist  Aggressors,”  is  “good”  propaganda,  at  least  as  far  as 
North  Koreans  are  concerned. 

[The  analysis  is  followed  by  a translated  script  of  the  film.] 


* * ♦ ♦ « 


SOURCE  ANALYSIS 

Analysis  of  the  source  of  a communication  focuses  on  the  relationship  of 
the  source  and  the  audience  and  often  involves  the  question  of  “credibil- 
ity.” In  other  words,  although  source  prestige  and  other  variables  may  be 
relevant  considerations  in  the  analysis,  they  are  insufficient  without  data 
on  the  audience  attitudes  by  which  those  variables  may  be  affected  or 
which  they  may  affect.  Most  of  the  conclusions  regarding  attributes  of  the 
source  that  may  be  important  in  determining  his  credibility  are  tentative: 
research  findings  of  scientists  in  the  communications  field  seem  to  con- 
flict. Richard  H.  Orth,  in  the  first  of  two  essays  in  this  section  that  deal 
with  source  attributes  and  audience  credibility,  discusses  some  of  the 
mere  important  conclusions  research  has  indicated.  A contribution  by  R. 
Barry  Fulton  describes  one  method  used  to  measure  credibility.  Radio 
Free  Europe’s  (RFE’s)  sampling  techniques  also  illustrate  a means  to 
measure  the  relationship  of  the  audience  to  persuasive  appeals  from 
various  countries. 

Source  analysis  need  not  focus  solely  on  the  audience-source  relation- 
ship, although  this  is  usually  the  subject  on  which  it  seeks  to  shed  light. 
Study  of  the  role  of  the  communicator  may  also  involve  its  relationship  to 
a political  hierarchy  or  its  philosophies,  attitudes,  or  operational 
methods.  Valinizenich’s  polemical  description  of  the  American  organiza- 
tion for,  and  approach  to,  international  political  communications  is  an 
example  of  such  analysis. 

The  concluding  essay  in  this  section  provides  an  additional  example  of 
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how  the  evaluation  of  the  communicator’s  objectives  and  technique  can 
contribute  to  nonhostile  source  analysis. 

SOURCE  FACTORS  IN  PERSUASION* 

By  Richard  H.  Orth 

hi  developing  a persuasive  appeal,  PSYOP  planners  must  carefully  consider  the  attributes 
of  the  source  as  a sipnificanl  desideratum  is  receptivity  to  the  message. 

In  their  classic  summary  of  source  effect,  Hovland,  Janis,  and  Kelley 
suggest  that  the  term  “source”  can  subsume  under  it  more  specific  ele- 
ments of  the  communications  process  such  as  the  originator  and  channel’ 
They  further  state  that  most  probably  the  same  basic  factors  that  apply 
to  persons  will  apply  to  other  elements  such  as  the  medium  used.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  essay,  the  distinction  among  the  various  types  of  sources 
has  little  importance.  The  main  principle  is  that  the  nature  of  the  source 
ought  to  be  considered  before  a campaign  is  initiated. 

Hovland,  Janis,  and  Kelley  mention  only  some  basic  considerations:  * 
Communicator  credibility  and  trustworthiness  and  the  duration  of  the 
effects  brought  about  by  the  credibility  and/or  trustworthiness  of  the 
communicator.  Most  of  the  results  of  their  work  have  become  a standard 
caveat  among  individuals  involved  in  both  the  basic  and  applied  fields  of 
attitude  change.  However,  further  inroads  have  been  made  by  looking 
into  the  concept  of  credibility  in  more  detail. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  SOURCE:  SIMILARITY 
There  should  be  some  basis  for  similarity  of  interest  between  the  source 
of  the  message  and  the  target.  Moreover,  the  similarity  should  occur  in 
ana  % relevant  to  the  issue.  One  issue  that  has  come  to  the  fore  concerns 
the  similarity  of  the  source  and  the  receiver.  It  appears  that  when  the 
two  enjoy  some  area  of  shared  characteristics,  the  source  has  more 
so  .cess  in  persuading  the  target.  Before  accepting  such  a statement,  one 
must  examine  more  closely  how  similarity  affects  persuasiveness.  For 
example.  Mills  and  Jellison  found  that  if  the  sender  has  an  occupation 
similar  to  that  of  the  target,  he  is  more  persuasive.^  Interestingly 
enough,  the  similarity  in  occupation  did  not  increase  persuasiveness  by 
making  the  source  seem  more  credible.  Rather,  the  increased  persua- 
siveness derived  from  the  medium  of  shared  experiences.  A study  by 
Berscheid  found  that  a similarity  in  values  helped  boost  the  effectiveness 
of  the  source.'*  Moreover,  Berscheid  showed  that  similarity  of  values  is 
more  important  if  that  similarity  occurs  in  an  area  relevant  to  the  issue  on 
which  the  persuasion  is  being  attempted.* 

In  a further  investigation  of  the  similarity  issue,  Brock  showed  that 
fine  discriminations  were  made  by  the  receiver,®  thus  suggesting  that  the 
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closer  the  source  and  the  receiver  are,  the  better  the  chance  of  influencing 
the  receiver. 

It  should  be  noted  for  practical  application  of  such  research  that  the 
similarity  that  is  being  discussed  is  specifically  concerned  with  the  values 
held  by  the  source  and  the  receiver.  Thus,  the  psyoperator  must  be  very 
careful  if  he  chooses  to  base  a campaign  on  the  similarity  between  a 
source  and  a target.  For  example,  it  may  seem  intuitively  correct  to  use  a 
defector  as  the  source  of  a message  urging  surrender.  However,  a ques- 
tion that  must  be  asked  is:  “Do  this  source  and  the  proposed  target  hold 
similar  values  regarding  surrender?”  The  evidence,  by  the  fact  that  the 
source  defected  while  the  target  did  not,  suggests  that  they  have  dif- 
ferent values  about  surrendering  to  an  enemy  force.  As  shown  below,  this 
fact  need  not,  by  itself,  rule  defectors  out  as  sources  in  PSYOP  cam- 
paigns. However,  their  use  must  be  carefully  weighed  in  terms  of  the 
potential  benefit  and  potential  harm  to  the  campaign  from  the  receiver’s 
evaluations. 

INTENT 

The  source’s  intentions  are  import-ant  to  the  mccess  of  a persuasion 
campaign.  If  the  intent  to  persuade  is  obvious,  the  PSYOP  com- 
municator can  circumvent  the  suspicion  of  an  audience  by  presenting  the 
message  in  a particular  framework  that  can  override  the  obvious  intent. 
Another  characteristic  of  the  source  that  has  received  some  attention 
since  the  original  concerns  expressed  by  Hovland.  Janis,  and  Kelley  is  the 
intent  of  the  communicator.^  The  question  here  is  whether  a communica- 
tion that  is  an  avowed  attempt  to  persuade  is  moi  e successful  than  one  in 
which  the  objective  (persuasion)  is  hidden.  Intent  could  be  examined  in 
more  general  tenns,  but  most  frequently  it  concerns  an  individual’s 
assessment  of  what  the  source  is  attempting  to  accomplish  by  engaging  in 
the  communication  process.  One  need  only  consider  his  own  behavior 
when  reading  or  watching  television.  An  advertisement  or  political 
statement  is  interpreted  by  the  audience  as  an  attempt  to  persuade.  Of 
course,  if  the  receiver’s  attitude  is  already  in  line  with  tlie  message,  the 
judgment  may  be  (and  usually  is)  different.  There  is  little  chance  that  the 
receiver  will  assess  the  source  as  one  who  is  trying  to  convince  him  to 
change  his  attitude.  However,  if  the  source  advocates  a position  different 
from  that  of  the  receiver,  the  latter  will  accuse  the  source  of  trjdng  to 
sway  his  feelings.  Usually  when  this  occurs,  very  little  opinion  change 
takes  place.  There  is  evidence  for  this  phenomenon.  For  example,  it  has 
been  shown  that  a communicator  is  more  effective  when  he  is  overheard 
than  when  he  confronts  the  receiver.*  Another  study  showed  that  taking 
a receiver’s  mind  off  the  fact  that  a persuasion  attempt  is  being  made 
resulted  in  greater  attitude  change  than  allowing  him  to  concentrate  on 
the  persuasion.®  Interestingly  enough,  this  was  found  to  be  true  only 
when  there  was  strong  reason  to  feel  that  the  receivers  were  involved  in 
the  issue  over  which  the  change  was  advocated.  This  latter  point  further 
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supports  the  contention  that  intent  becomes  a factor  only  when  there  is  a 
change  advocated  by  the  source. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  aspect  of  the  intent  issue  for  the 
psyoperator  is  that  the  receiver  will  surely  attribute  intent  to  persuade  to 
any  effort  directed  at  him  from  an  enemy  force.  Thus,  the  psyoperator 
must  heep  in  mind  that  his  efforts  to  persuade  the  enemy  soldiers  begin 
with  a major  handicap. 

One  effective  technique  to  overcome  this  handicap  is  to  convince  the 
receiver  that  the  intent  to  convince  him  is  undertaken  because  the  source 
actually  likes  the  receiver.  In  other  words,  a receiver  who  thinks  that 
the  source  likes  him  even  though  he  is  trying  to  persuade  him  to  alter  his 
opinion  will  be  more  likely  to  change.  Intuitively,  this  makes  sense.  The 
receiver  would  have  to  ask  why  someone  who  likes  him  would  want  him  to 
change  his  opinion.  There  are  only  two  responses  to  the  question.  On  one 
hand,  the  source  might  not  know  what  he  talking  about.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  source  does  know  what  he  is  talking  about,  he  must  be 
thinking  about  the  best  interests  of  the  receiver.  This  thought  process 
demonstrates  that  one  must  be  wary  of  simply  using  a source  who  is 
known  to  be  friendly  to  the  target;  he  must  also  be  considered  to  have 
some  expertise  on  the  issue  of  the  attempted  persuasion. 


DISCREPANCY 

The  discrepancy  between  the  source  and  the  receiver  should  be  at  a level 
where  there  can  be  some  basis  for  mutuality  .The  primary  question  con- 
cerning discrepancy  involves  the  relationship  of  the  amount  of  difference 
between  the  source  and  the  receiver  to  the  degree  of  receiver  attitude 
change.  Generally,  the  greatest  amount  of  change  will  take  place  at  the 
intermediate  level  of  discrepancy.  Figure  1 demonstrates  this  relation- 
ship graphically.  It  should  be  obvious  that  if  there  is  no  discrepancy, 
there  can  be  no  change.  Moreover,  as  the  amount  of  discrepancy  in- 
creases, so  does  the  amount  of  change.  This  is  true  only  up  to  a point: 
Thereafter,  the  amount  of  change  begins  to  decrease  as  the  discrepancy 
becomes  even  larger. 

HIGH 


HIGH 
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This  is  a very  familiar  process,  exemplified  in  bargaining  situations.  In 
such  a case,  the  buyer  meets  the  price  asked  up  to  a point.  Past  that 
point,  he  begins  to  bargain  with  the  seller  to  see  if  they  can  reach  a 
mutually  satisfactory  price.  In  this  context,  the  more  the  seller  sees  that 
his  price  is  beyond  the  buyer’s  reach,  the  more  he  will  tend  to  lower  his 
price.  In  essence,  the  roles  of  source  and  receiver  keep  reversing  until 
agreement  is  reached.  However,  if  the  price  that  the  two  parties  have  in 
mind  is  the  same,  there  will  be  no  bargaining.  Similarly,  if  the  prices  are 
too  far  apart  there  is  little  change  that  bargaining  will  occur.  If  either  the 
buyer  or  seller  perceives  that  the  latter  is  trie,  there  will  be  little  hope  of 
reaching  agreement. 

Thus,  it  behooves  the  psyoperator  to  insure  that  the  -source  he  uses  is 
seen  as  being  within  the  scope  (usually  referred  to  as  the  “latitude  of 
acceptance”)  of  the  receiver.  Unlike  the  bargaining  situation,  there  is 
little  chance  that  the  source  can  move  toward  the  receiver  in  his  attitude. 
In  other  words,  change  on  the  part  of  the  receiver  wall  usually  be  a major 
change. 

Yet,  it  might  be  worthwhile  for  a PSYOP  campaign  to  try  the  bargain- 
ing approach.  However,  it  has  been  shown  that  when  there  is  a great  deal 
of  difference  between  the  source  and  the  receiver,  the  receiver  will 
attempt  to  derogate  the  source.  That  is,  rather  than  trying  to  think  up 
counterarguments,  the  receiver  will  reject  the  source  as  being  either 
noncredible  or  unknowledgeable.  If  this  is  true,  then  a change  in  the 
otremity  of  the  source’s  position  may  give  credence  to  the  receiver’s 
earlier  judgment.  This  would  then  jiiek?  the  receiver  even  more  likely  to 
rejei-t  the  qualification  of  the  source. 

CREDIBILITY 

The  source  must  be  creaible  to  the  receiver.  Credibility  has  traditionally 
been  discussed  in  terms  of  trustw'orthiness  and  expertise.  For  example,  a 
source  that  is  shown  to  be  trustworthy  is  more  credible  than  one  that  is 
shown  to  be  untrustw’orthv.  However,  trustworthiness  is  an  . ttribute  of 
the  source  that  is  attributed  by  the  receiver.  Thus,  a Communist  news- 
paper may  be  seen  as  untrustworthy  by  non-Communists  but  as 
trustworthy  by  Communists;  the  obverse  might  be  true  of  a non- 
Communist  newspaper.  The  psyoperator  must  be  awmre  of  this  phenome- 
non. It  may  operate  even  more  subtly:  A source  considered  trustworthy 
by  a pai'ticular  receiver  in  one  situation  ii.ay  not  be  considered  so  in 
another  situation.  For  example,  an  enemy  officer  may  be  a highly  trusted 
source  for  his  men  about  the  course  of  a war  when  he  is  their  commander. 
However,  should  this  same  officer  defect,  his  comments  on  the  course  of 
the  war  may  easily  be  dismissed  because  of  his  defection.  Thus,  it  is  not 
only  necessary  for  the  psyoperator  to  keep  in  mind  the  problem  of  how 
trustworthy  the  source  is,  but  he  also  must  be  aw'are  of  the  limitations  of 
trustworthiness.  Moreover,  he  must  analyze  the  trustworthiness  of  a 
source — not  from  his  own  perspective,  but  from  the  view  of  the  receiver 
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of  the  message.  Trustworthiness  is  attributes)  to  the  source  by  the  re- 
ceiver based  on  his  analysis  of  a multitude  of  chai’acteristics  either  actu- 
ally possessed  or  assumed  to  be  possessed  by  the  source. 

EXPERTISE 

The  source  must  exhibit  some  expertise  in  *he  field  he  is  discussing. 
Another  area  of  credibility  that  we  have  ig-iored  thus  far  is  that  of 
expertise.  It  is  common  sense  that  one  is  much  more  likely  to  follow  the 
advice  of  an  expert  than  that  of  a novice.  The  expertise  requirement  has 
received  ample  treatment  elsewhere,  and  there  is  little  need  to  dwell  on 
it.  The  psyoperator  must  utilize  a source  that  is  knowledgeable  on  the 
issue  on  which  persuasion  is  attempted.  Although  demnr.otrated  exper- 
tise in  a related  area  may  enhance  the  source  somewhat,  it  is  preferable 
that  his  expertise  be  precisely  in  the  issue  being  discussed. 

THE  SOURCE  AND  THE  MESSAGE 

Especially  in  PSYWAR  situations,  it  is  from  the-  message  that  the 
receiver  infers  the  credibility  of  the  source.  We  have  thus  far  concerned 
ourselves  primarily  with  characteristics  of  the  source.  These  characteris- 
tics are  either  possessed  by  him  or  they  are  attributed  to  him  by  the 
receiver.  In  this  context,  the  question  arises:  “How  does  the  receiver 
attribute  the  characteristics  to  the  source?”  Oftentimes,  the  attribution 
originates  simply  in  observation.  For  example,  racial  or  ethnic  similarity 
is  often  visible  to  the  receiver.  Other  characteristics  can  be  attributed  to 
the  source  by  knowledge  of  the  position  he  holds.  For  example,  expertise 
can  be  attributed  to  a college  instructor  because  he  is  a teacher  and. 
therefore,  different  from  someone  who  speaks  in  a social  situation. 

In  a practical  sense,  however,  such  clear-cut  situations  are  not  often 
available  to  the  psyoperator.  Messages  are  conveyed  in  such  a manner 
that  the  source  is  usually  not  clearly  identified.  This  does  not  mean  that 
the  receiver  will  not  attend  to  the  source  of  the  message  but  rather  that 
he  determines  on  a subjective  basis  who  the  source  is.  One  device  that  i.s 
available  to  the  receiver  is  the  message.  He  may  reasonably  ask  “Who 
would  want  to  say  this  to  me?”  or  “Who  would  want  me  to  perform  the 
acts  suggested  in  the  message?"  For  example,  a leaflet  suggesting  sur- 
render to  soldiers  of  the  enemy  forces  will  obviously  be  attributed  to  the 
forces  suggesting  the  surrender.  He  will  then  compare  the  reasons  given 
for  the  r-  ed  to  surrender  with  ”-hat  he  knows  to  exist.  On  the  basis  of  this 
compa^  n,  he  will  make  a ju«  'ent  about  the  credibility  of  the  source 
(It  musi  be  noted  that  the  ere  ity  attributed  to  the  source  from  this 

single  compariosn  is  likely  to  persist  for  some  time,  especially  if  it  is 
negative.  This  should  not  be  confused  with  the  dissociation  of  source 
from  content  which  also  operates  over  time). 

Earlier  in  this  discussion  f he  effect  of  the  similarity  between  the  source 
and  the  receiver  was  discussed,  and  the  discrepancy  between  the  stand  of 
the  source  and  the  stand  of  the  receiver  was  examined.  The  similarity  can 
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be  attributed  by  a va/iety  of  mearib,  includiuK  observation.  The  discre- 
pancy, on  the  other  hand,  is  attributed  usually  on  the  basis  of  the  message 
from  the  source  to  tne  receiver.  What  happens  when  the  receiver  sees  the 
source  as  being  similar  to  himself,  and  then  when  the  message  is  re- 
ceived, he  sees  a large  discrepancy  between  himself  and  the  source?  He 
has  two  alternatives  available.  First,  he  could  determine  that  the  source 
has  more  knowledge  than  he  does  and  will  thus  change  his  attitudes.  The 
latter  could  be  done  w'th  the  least  psychological  cost.  The  receiver  couM 
think  that  the  source  was  forced  into  saying  something  he  did  not  really 
believe  because  he  was  forced  to  do  so  by  someone  with  control  over  the 
fate  of  i he  source.  In  a situation  where  the  source  is  being  held  by  the 
enemy  forces,  th>s  has  a great  deal  of  credence,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
captured  comrade.  The  psyoperator  must  be  aware  of  the  latter  possioil- 
ity  even  when  the  campaign  i^;  aimed  at  friendly  or  neutral  people. 
However,  in  this  situation  he  cats  increase  the  psychological  cost  of  the 
Sf*cond  alternative  by  loading  the  source  with  credibility  that  would  be 
difficult  to  discredit. 

Another  area  where  the  message  can  affect  the  ra:  ‘.r!g  of  the  source  is  in 
the  nature  of  the  langirage  used.  If  the  message  i-s  difficult  to  understand 
(too  complex)  or  is  stylistically  incongruent  with  the  source,  the  receiver 
is  likely  to  question  tlie  quality  of  the  source.  For  example,  if  the  source  is 
pr  >sen*-ed  as  being  similar  to  the  receiver  and  uses  a language  style  that 
is  very  dissimilar  from  that  used  by  the  receiver,  the  intended  similarity 
will  quite  likely  be  ineffective,  the  whole  result  being  a futile  PSYOP 
appeal. 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  it  is  clear  that  the  characteristics  of  the  source  are 
important  to  the  potential  effectiveness  of  a PSYOP  appeal.  We  discussed 
some  characteristics  oth^-r  than  the  usual  trustworthiness  and  expertise 
factors.  We  do  not  minimize  the  importance  of  these  tw'o  characteristics, 
but  w’e  must  recognize  that  the  source  characte  isUcs  important  to  suc- 
cessful PSYOP  appeals  are  many  and  that  all  are  important.  Moreover 
the  psyoperator  must  be  careful  not  to  isolate  source  characteristics  as 
being  the  only  relevant  factors.  Quite  often  all  the  care  taken  to  insure  a 
good  source  can  be  lost  by  selecting  a message  that  results  in  the  re- 
ceivers derogating  the  source  The  qualities  of  the  source  and  the  content 
of  the  message  must  be  congruent  if  any  attitude  change  is  to  result. 
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THE  LIKABILITY  AND  SELF-INTEREST  OF  THE 
SOURCE  IN  ATTITUDE  CHANGE* 


By  Vernon  A.  Stone 

AND 

HarrogaddeS.  Eswara 


Evidence  provided  reveals  that  it  is  Tiot  always  safe  to  assume  that  a likable  source  will  be 
more  effective  than  an  unlikabie  source,  ana  that  self-interest  (as  reflected  by  occupation) 
interacts  with  other  source  variables  rather  than  manifesting  itself  as  a main  effect. 

Recent  studies  have  shown  that  the  most  favorable  source  is  not  alwavs 
the  most  effective  agent  of  persuasion.  Bauer  has  found  that  enduring 
attitude  change  in  the  face  of  counterpropaganda  may  be  better  wrought 
in  some  cases  by  a source  of  questionable  trustworthines.s  than  by  a 
h'gh-trust  source.  ‘ Also  in  contradiction  to  common  sense  notions,  Wals- 
ter,  Aronson  and  Abrahams  have  found  that  in  some  cases  a low  prestige 
source  may  be  more  persuasive  than  a high  prestige  communicator.* 

The  latter  finding  came  in  a test  ef  the  hypothesis  that  “regardless  of 
his  prestige,  a communicator  will  gain  in  effectiveness  when  he  advocates 
a position  opposed  to  his  own  best  interests  and  vvill  lose  effectiveness 
when  he  advocates  a selfish  positon.”  * To  test  this  hypothesis,  the  Wals- 
ter  group  used  a prosecutor  as  the  high  prestig''  source  and  a criminal  as 
the  low  pre.“tige  source.  The  topic  was  court  power — whether  there 
should  be  more  of  it,  which  would  presumably  be  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  prosecutor,  or  ie.ss  court  power,  in  the  best  inter  3t  of  the  criminal. 
There  were  four  conditions,  each  source  taking  each  side  of  the  argument. 
A.S  predicted,  the  criminal  was  more  effective  in  changing  attitudes  when 
he  argued  against  his  best  interest.  But  contrary  to  expectations,  the 
prosectnor  was  almost  equally  effective  whichever  way  he  argued.  This 
indicated  an  interaction  between  prestige  and  self-interest  whereby  the 

'^From  "The  Likability  and  Self-Interest  of  the  Source  in  Attitude  Change,” /oui*nc/is»H 
Quarterly,  XLVI,  No.  1 (Spring  1969),  pp.  61-68.  Reprinted  with  the  permission  of 
Journalism  (Quarterly,  copyright  holder. 
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low  prestige  source  gained  in  effectiveness  by  arguing  against  his  own 
best  interests,  but  made  no  difference  for  the  high  prestige  source. 

Walster  and  her  associates  did  not  accept  the  interaction  interpreta- 
tion, however.  They  held  the  results  might  have  been  in  part  an  artifact 
of  the  high  school  student  subjects’  being  more  familiar  with  arguments 
for  strong  courts  than  with  ai-guments  against  them.  They  conducted  a 
second  experiment  in  which  the  sources  were  a prosecutor  and  a criminal 
from  the  supposedly  less  familiar  Portuguese  court  system.  In  this  exper- 
iment, as  predicted,  each  source  was  more  effective  when  he  argued 
against  his  self-interest.  Support  was  claimed  for  the  hypothesis  that 
such  will  be  the  case  regardless  of  prestige. 

A test  of  that  hypothesis  would  demand  that  there  indeed  be  differ- 
ences in  the  perceived  prestige  of  the  sources.  In  the  first  experiment  by 
the  Walster  group,  the  prosecutor  was  clearly  rated  higher  than  the 
criminal  on  prestige.  But  in  the  second  experiment,  with  the  sert.ng 
shifted  to  Portugal,  the  criminal  was  rated  almost  as  high  as  the  pros- 
ecutor. It  appeared  possible  that  prestige  differences  might  have  in- 
teracted with  self-interest  in  the  first  experiment  but  were  too  small  to  do 
so  in  the  second. 

The  present  study  was  addressed  to  the  conflicting  questions  posed  by 
the  two  earlier  experiments:  Does  arguing  against  his  best  interest  en- 
hance the  persuasiveness  of  a communicator,  regardless  of  his  prestige? 
Or  does  such  enhancement  come  only  for  low  prestige  sources? 

The  approach  taken  here  differed  from  that  of  Walster  and  her  as- 
sociates in  three  basic  ways.  First,  to  rule  out  the  possibility  of  differen- 
tial effectiveness  of  messages  arguing  for  and  against  an  issue,  the  same 
message  was  used  in  all  conditions.  Second,  occupation  was  used  for  the 
manipulation  of  self-interest  rather  than  of  prestige;  the  manipulation  of 
positive  and  negative  source  characteristics  was  undertaken  independ- 
ently of  occupation.  Third,  in  ascribing  the  source  characteristics  con- 
stituting global  prestige,  credibility  and  personal  likability  were  manipu- 
■ated  separately. 

The  latter  strategy  was  intended  to  provide  a test  of  the  relative  effects 
of  credibility  and  likability  on  attitude  change.  The  source  characteristics 
of  expertness,  honesty  and  influence  which  constituted  the  prestige  index 
used  by  the  Walster  group  may  be  seen  as  essentially  component's  of 
credibility  in  that  they  deal  with  the  credentials  of  the  source  in  relation 
to  the  message.  But  Aronson  and  Golden  have  demonstrated  that  opinion 
change  may  be  influenced  by  characteristics  of  the  source  which  are  more 
or  less  irrelevant  to  his  credentials,^  Moreover,  Rarick  has  separated 
“cognitive”  and  “affective”  components  of  source  prestige  and  found  both 
to  be  positively  related  to  attitude  change.® 

Credibility,  in  turn,  may  be  considered  in  terms  of  such  components  as 
expertness  and  trustworthiness.  Although  probably  closely  related  in 
most  cases,  they  do  not  necessarily  have  to  be.  One  can  conceive  of  a 
source  which  is  considered  highly  expert  but  untrustworthy  and  another 
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which  is  trustworthy  but  inept.  The  credibility  component  chosen  for 
manipulation  in  the  present  investigation  was  professional  expertness. 

Likability  vvas  treated  as  including  only  those  characteristics  which 
generally  are  considered  to  make  a person  personally  likable  but  are  not 
necessarily  related  to  his  expertness  in  a profession  or  an  area  of 
knowledge. 

Predictions  were  made  for  expertness  rather  than  likability  because 
expertness  was  considered  closer  to  the  global  pr<"  itige  variable  used  in 
the  study  suggesting  the  present  one.  The  main  objective  was  a test  of 
the  opposing  predictions  suggested  by  data  from  the  study  by  Walster 
and  associates.  Tlie  prediction  derived  from  their  hypothesis  was  for  a 
main  effect  of  self-interest  whereby  a source  arguing  for  such  self- 
interest  would  be  more  persuasive  than  a source  arguing  for  such  self- 
interest,  regardless  of  expertness.  The  opposing  prediction,  suggested  by 
the  first  experiment  by  the  Walster  group,  was  for  an  interaction 
whereby  an  inexpert  source  would  be  more  effective  when  arguing 
against  than  when  arguing  for  his  best  interests,  but  an  expert  source 
would  be  equally  effective  whichever  way  he  argued. 

METHOD 

Subjects  were  95  male  and  73  female  students  enrolled  in  an  under- 
graduate radio-television  course  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  The 
experiment  was  conducted  by  the  senior  author  during  a regular  class 
period. 

Subjects  were  randomly  assigned  to  the  eight  experimental  conditions 
in  a 2x2x2  factorial  design.  The  m.anipulated  variables  were  (Ij  the 
self-interest  (occupation),  (2)  the  expertness  and  (3)  the  likability  of  the 
source.  The  m.ain  dependent  variable  in  the  before-after  design  was 
attitude  change  on  the  issue  of  courtroom  television. 

All  materials  were  contained  in  a single  mimeographed  booklet  titled 
“Free  Press-Fair  Trial  Study.”®  Booklets  for  the  eight  conditions  were 
identical  except  for  the  page  describing  the  source. 

The  attitude  change  message  was  represented  to  the  subjects  as  one  of 
the  responses  in  a nationwide  survey  requesting  opinions  on  the  issue  of 
television  in  the  courtroom  from  a random  sample  of  lawyers  and  news- 
men. The  message,  a 36-line  argument  against  courtroom  television,  was 
constructed  largely  of  excerpts  from  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
decision  of  1965  in  the  Billie  Sol  Estes  case. 

To  point  up  the  self-interest  differences  of  the  occupational  variable, 
the  booklet’s  introduction  explicitly  noted  that  television  journalists  gen- 
erally consider  it  against  their  best  interest  to  have  their  cameras  banned 
from  courtrooms  and  that  criminal  lawyers  generally  favor  such  a ban  on 
ground.?  that  the  presence  of  television  cam.eras  may  interfere  \rith  a fair 
trial  for  their  clients.  It  was  also  noted  that  the  news  media  and  the  bar 
have  collided  on  the  issue  many  times  in  recent  years. 

The  source  was  introduced  as  JRB,  a respondent  in  the  nationwide 
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survey.  At  the  start  of  a two-paragraph  description,  he  was  further 
introduced  as  either  (1)  a television  journalist  or  (2)  a lawyer  specializing 
in  criminal  cases. 

Expertness  was  manipulated  in  the  first  paragraph  by  describing  the 
source  as  either  (1)  a successful  practitioner  in  his  profession  who  had 
received  high  recognition  from  his  colleagues  or  (2)  an  unsuccessful  prac- 
titioner who  had  been  described  by  colleagues  as  “lacking  in  sound 
judgement  and  professional  competence.”  Thus  professional  prestige  was 
used  as  an  indicator  of  expertness. 

Likabiiity  was  manipulated  in  the  second  paragraph  of  the  source 
description  by  noting  that  “people  who  know  JRB  on  a day-to-day  basis” 
describe  him  as  either  (1)  pleasant,  unpretentious,  sensitive  to  the  feel- 
ings of  others,  etc.,  or  (2)  unpleasant,  pretentious,  insensitive,  etc., 
characteristics  which  would  tend  to  make  a person  unlikable  though  he 
might  be  a highly  respected  expert  in  his  profession. 

No  explicit  information  was  provided  regarding  the  source’s  trustwor- 
thiness. Any  perceptions  of  trustworthiness  were  left  to  be  inferred  from 
the  descriptions  of  the  professional  expertness  and  personal  likabiiity  of 
the  communicator. 

All  attitudes  were  assessed  on  bipolar  7-point  scales  before  and  after 
the  attitude  change  message  was  read.  Attitude  toward  the  issue  was 
assessed  by  four  agree-disagree  items  expressing  the  issue  of  television 
and  free  press-fair  trial  in  slightly  different  ways.  The  source  was 
evaluated  on  six  dimensions;  (1)  his  reliability  as  a source  of  inforn~.ation 
on  the  issue  at  hand,  (2)  e.xpertness  on  the  issue,  (3)  bias,  (4)  trustworthi- 
ness, (5)  likabiiity  as  a person  and  (6)  general  attractiveness.  The  mes- 
sage was  evaluated  by  (1)  how  well  made  and  (2)  how  sincere  were  the 
arguments.' 

RESULTS 

Source  Evaluation  Factors.  A factor  analysis  of  correlations  between 
source  evaluation  items  yielded  two  factors  (Table  1).  Reliability  and 
expertness  loaded  high  on  the  first  factor;  scores  on  those  two  items  were 
summed  for  the  expertness  used  in  the  study.  Likabiiity  and  attractive- 
ness evaluations  loaded  high  on  the  second  factor  and  were  summed  for 
likabiiity  scores.  Because  the  loadings  for  trustworthiness  and  bias  were 
distributed  equally  between  the  two  factors  at  the  start  of  the  experi- 
ment, those  characteristics  were  treated  separately. 

Manipulation  Checks.  The  pre-message  ratings  in  Table  2 show  that 
the  source  manipulations  yielded  the  intended  high-low  distinctions  both 
in  the  expertness  and  likabiiity  conditions.  The  midpoint  of  each  evalua- 
tion continuum  was  8.  The  mean  initial  expertncss  rating  given  sources  in 
high  expert  conditions  was  9.48  and  in  low  expert  conditions  5.79.  The 
difference  between  likabiiity  ratings  in  the  likabiiity  conditions  was  even 
greater — a mean  of  10.21  for  subjects  who  read  the  high  likabiiity  source 
description  as  against  4.74  for  those  reading  the  low  likabiiity  description. 
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There  was  a fairly  high  correlation  (.41)  between  the  effects  of  the 
separate  expertness  and  likability  manipulations.  Table  2 shows  that 
likability  as  well  as  expeitness  was  higher  in  the  high  than  in  the  low 
expert  conditions.  Similarly,  perceived  expertness  was  higher  in  the  high 
like  bility  conditions.  Ratings  on  trustworthiness  and  lack  of  bias  were 
also  higher  when  the  source  had  been  described  as  either  expert  or 
likable. 

An  unexpected  result  was  some  initial  confounding  of  occupation  with 
the  other  source  variables.  The  lawyer  was  initially  rated  higher  than  the 
journalist  on  both  expertness  (F  = 7.68,  df  ~ 1/160,  p <.01)  and  likability 
(F  = 9.51,  df  - 1/60,  p <.01).  Occupational  diffe’^entes  in  ratings  on 
trustworthiness  and  lack  of  bias,  while  not  significant,  were  also  initially 
in  the  direction  favoring  the  lawyer.  One  possible  explanation  is  that  the 
issue  involved  was  essentially  a legal  one  and  thus  a lawyer  might  bs 
expected  to  be  better  qualified  on  it.  An  altemati.’e  exp'a'.fdion  is  that 
the  subjects  may  have  perceived  criminal  law  as  a more  prestigious 
profession  than  television  journalism. 

Message  Evaimtiov.  Table  3 shows  that,  regardless  of  what  the  sub- 
jects thought  of  the  source  Initially,  they  perceived  his  message  as  highly 
expert.  The  mean  rating  given  the  arguments  of  the  attitude  change 
message  on  the  “how  w'ell  made”  criterion  was  6.09  on  a 7-point  scale.  The 
sincerity  of  the  arguments  was  also  rated  highly,  the  over-all  mean  being 
5.65.  Although  there  were  some  variations  by  conditions,  the  me.an  mes- 
sage ratings  w'ere  all  high. 

Source  Evalmtwn  Change.  A comparison  of  pre-  and  post-message 
evaluations  in  Table  2 shows  that  the  message,  which  was  the  only 
variable  interv'ening  between  the  two  ratings  of  the  source,  substantially 
changed  perceptions  of  the  communicator.  Ratings  of  his  expertness  and, 
to  a lesser  extent,  his  likability  went  up  in  almost  every  cell  following  the 
highly  rated  message.  Both  for  expertness  and  likability,  evaluations  of 
initially  low-rated  sources  changed  more  than  those  for  sources  rated 
high  initially.* 

One  effect  of  these  changes  was  the  elimination  of  any  significant 
over-all  differences  between  the  journalist  and  the  lawyer  on  oxpertness 
(F  = 1.95,  df  = 1/160,  n.s.)  and  likability  (F  <1)  ratings.  Occupation  was 
intended  to  serve  only  as  the  manipulation  of  self-interest  and  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  other  source  variables.  The  data  indicate  t/iat  no 
such  confounding  existed  at  the  time  attitude  change  was  recorded. 

However,  another  effect  of  the  source  evaluation  changes  proved  ad- 
verse from  the  standpoint  of  testing  ^he  main  pred-.t-ion.  The  highly  rated 
message  also  eliminated  the  high-low  expertness  distinction  initially 
achieved  by  the  source  descriptions.  When  his  m.essage  had  been  read, 
the  source  was  perceived  on  the  expert  (>8)  side  of  the  continuum  both 
by  subjects  in  the  expert  condition  (M  = 10.68)  and  by  those  in  the 
intended  inexpert  condition  (M  ~ 9.2&).  Tnus,  as  in  the  second  experi- 


ment  by  Walster  and  his  associates,  differences  in  perceived  professional 
expertness  or  prestige  of  the  source  were  quite  small. 

Table  2 shows  that  the  source  likability  distinction  remained  following 
the  message,  though  the  high-low  gap  was  reduced  considerably.  The 
intended  unlikable  source  remained  slightly  on  the  unlikable  side  (M  = 
7.61)  and  the  intended  likable  source  was  clearly  on  the  likable  side  (M  = 
10.48)  of  the  continuum. 

The  message,  then,  can  be  seen  as  having  a more  pronounced  effect  on 
the  content-directed  (cognitive)  source  variable  of  expertness  than  on  the 
purely  source-directed  (affective)  variable  of  likability.  The  message  also 
appears  to  have  reduced  the  overlap  between  the  cognitive  and  affective 
evaluations.  The  correlation  between  likability  and  expertness  dropped 
from  an  initial  .41  to  a post-message  .28.  Furthermore,  as  Table  1 shows, 
the  message  changed  the  source  evaluation  factor  structure.  The 
content-related  traits  of  trustworthiness  and  bias,  which  had  loaded 
equally  on  both  factors  initially,  moved  clearly  to  the  credibility  factor 
following  the  message. 

Attitude  Change.  The  existing  beliefs  of  the  majority  of  the  subjects 
were  congruent  with  the  position  taken  in  the  attitude  change.  Seventy 
percent  were  on  the  low  (anti-television,  side  of  the  midpoint  of  16  on  the 
against-for  continuum.  The  mean  initial  attitude  level  w’as  13.06  and  the 
median  was  12.54. 

The  four  items  assessing  attitude  toward  the  issue  of  courtroom  televi- 
sion were  summed,  and  attitude  change  was  calculated  by  subtracting 
total  attitude  following  the  message  from  total  initial  attitude. 

An  analysis  of  variance  (Table  4)  failed  to  yield  the  main  effect  of 
self-interest  which  the  Walster  group’s  hj^jothesis  w'ould  have  pre- 
dicted.® The  analysis  also  failed  to  yield  the  interaction  between  self- 
interest  and  expertness  predicted  under  the  alternative  hypothesis  that 
arguing  against  his  best  interest  will  enhance  persuasiveness  for  an 
inexpert  source  but  not  for  an  expert  source.  The  fact  that  sources  in  both 
expertness  conditions  .w’ere  rated  expert  at  the  time  attitude  change  was 
recorded  can  be  seen  as  militating  aganst  differences  due  to  expertness. 

Self-interest  interacted  with  likability,  and  the  direction  of  the  interac- 
tion was  the  one  predicted  for  expertness.  The  means  in  Table  4 show' 
that  the  low  likable  source  arguing  against  his  self-interest  was  more 
effective  than  the  low  likable  source  arguing  for  his  self-interest.  In  the 
high  likability  condition,  on  the  other  hand,  the  communicator  arguing  for 
his  self-interest  (the  lawyer)  w'as  as  effective  as  the  one  arguing  against 
his  self-interest  (the  journalist).  Furthermore,  using  identical  arguments, 
the  low  likable  journalist  was  more  effective  than  the  high  likable  jour- 
nalist. 

DISCUSSION 

The  evidence  indicates  that  self-interest — at  least  the  kind  reflected  by 
occupation — interacts  with  other  source  variables  rather  than  manifest- 


TABLE i 


Summary  of  Analysis  of  Variance  of  Attitude  Chanye  and  Mean^ 
of  Interaction  between  Self-Interest  and  Likability 


S'jte.rcf  oj 

•If 

MS 

F 

Self-interest  (A) 

1 

10.01 

1.07 

Expertness  (B) 

1 

22.1-5 

2.37 

Likability  (C) 

1 

22.15 

2.37 

A X B 

1 

1 

1.72 

1 

AxC 

. 1 

41.01 

4.38* 

B X C 

18.01 

1.92 

A X B X C 

1 

.29 

1 

Error 

160 

MeaiiS 

9.36 

How  Message  Relates 

Source  Likability  •' 

to  Source  Self-Interest 

High 

Low 

Against  (journalist) 

1.45a 

3.26b 

For  (lawyer) 

2.29a  b 

1.69a 

“p< 

* Mean#  beanPK  ihe  same  subacn:>t  »io  not  differ  at  the  05  level  by  Ihtncan  mnltipie-range  test  N*  - 42  per  eell 


ing  itself  as  a main  effect.  Although  the  interaction  between  self-interest 
and  likability  was  not  the  one  for  which  predictions  were  made,  the 
pattern  was  the  same  as  had  been  predicted  between  self-interest  and 
expertness.  The  unlikable  source  enhanced  his  effectiveness  by  arguing 
against  his  best  interests,  but  such  was  not  the  case  for  the  likable  soui  ce. 
As  for  the  predicted  inteiaction  involving  expertness,  it  probably  was  nov 
given  an  adequate  test  in  'his  experiment  because  the  expert-in-expert 
distinction  initially  achieved  was  not  retained  through  the  cnicial  period 
of  a attitude  change. 

How  far  this  evidence  can  be  generalized  depends  upon  the  extent  to 
which  the  intended  variables  were  indeed  manipulated.  Checks  of  the 
e ipertness  and  likability  manipulations  showed  that  they  produced  the 
desired  perceptions  of  those  variables.  But  were  the  differences  produced 
by  occupations  primarily  due  to  perceptions  of  self-interest?  Or  did  other 
variables  associated  with  the  occupations  contribute  substantially  to  the 
interaction  with  likability?  Had  the  sources  been  union  and  industry 
officials  and  the  issue  open-shop  legislation,  for  example,  would  the  re- 
sults have  been  the  same?  In  view  of  the  explicit  information  given  in  the 
test  booklets  and  the  fact  that  the  subjects  were  students  midway 
through  a radio-television  course,  it  appears  most  unlikely  that  they  could 
have  failed  to  associate  the  appropriate  professional  self-interest  in  the 
issue  of  courtroom  television  with  the  occupations  of  lawyer  and  TV 
journalist.  Whether  other  occupational  connotations  acted  as  variables 
confounded  with  professional  self-interest  is  unknown.  This  is  a hazard  of 
using  occupation.)  as  indiciiiors  of  self-interest. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  attitude  change  interaction  is  clear  evidence  that 
it  is  not  always  safe  to  make  the  common  sense  assumption  that  a i'kable 
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source  will  be  more  effective  than  an  unlikable  source.  If  the  choice  is 
between  personally  likable  and  unlikable  sources  who  are  willing  to  ai’gue 
against  their  professional  self-interest,  the  evidence  here  recommends 
the  unlikable  one.  This  further  bolsters  the  notion  forwarded  by  Walstcr 
and  her  associates  that  in  some  cases  a low  prestige  source  may  be  even 
more  effective  than  a high  prestige  communicator.’® 

Why  snould  this  be  the  case?  Why  should  the  unlikable  journalist,  rated 
lowest  of  all  sources  initially,  tend  to  be  more  effective  than  any  other 
source  in  tl.e  experiment?  A search  for  correlates  revealed  that,  although 
the  attitude  change  message  was  the  same  for  all  sources,  the  arguments 
tended  to  be  rated  best  made  (Table  3)  when  they  came  from  the  unlika- 
ble journalist.  The  6.38  rating  given  his  arguments  is  significantly  differ- 
ent (p<.05  by  2-tailed  t test)  from  the  5.93  rating  given  the  same  argu- 
ments from  the  likable  journalist.  The  correlation  between  attitude 
change  and  argument  effectiveness  ratings  was  .22  (p<.05).  Should  this 
appear  to  belabor  the  obvious,  it  is  noted  that  other  variables  which 
might  have  been  expected  to  correlate  with  attitude  change  did  not. 
Evaluations  of  expertness,  bias  and  trustworthiness  of  the  sources, 
changes  in  these  evaluations  and  ratings  of  argument  sincerity  jielded  no 
correlations  with  attitude  change.  The  cnly  other  meas'.'.red  source  or 
message  variable  correlating  with  attitude  change  was  change  in  likabil- 
ity  (r  = .21,  p <.05).  Here  again,  the  greatest  change  was  toward  the 
unlikable  journalist,  ii.itially  rated  least  likable  of  all  sources. 

The  fact  that  the  message  was  congruent  with  existing  attitudes  of  the 
majority  of  the  subjects  was  considered  as  a possible  partial  explanation 
of  the  results.  However,  this  was  discounted  when  an  analysis  of 
covariance  adjusting  for  initial  attitude  levels  yielded  t’.ie  same  interac- 
tion pattern,  as  did  a separate  check  of  the  41  subjects  for  whom  the 
message  was  incongruent  with  initial  beliefs,  i.e..  they  favored  courtroom 
television. 

Relationships  between  the  various  components  of  source  and  message 
evaluation  are  of  interest  in  their  own  right.  The  evidence  suggests  that  it 
is  well  to  consider  the  message-related  (credibility)  and  purely  source- 
related  (likability)  components  of  source  evaluation  separately.  Although 
there  may  be  some  overlap  between  credibility  and  likability,  they  appear 
to  operate  independently  enough  to  warrant  separate  consideration. 

Perhaps  the  evidence  pointing  mo.st  strongly  to  a specific  area  of 
further  researx.i  is  that  which  showed  the  message  to  have  such  pro- 
nounced effects  on  source  perception.  Although  such  a change  in  source 
evaluation  is  not  surprising  in  view'  of  cong''uity  theory,"  most  inves- 
tigators have  studied  only  the  effects  of  initial  credibility  and  other  source 
variables  upon  message  acceptance  and  attitude  change  and  have  ignored 
the  effects  these  processes  may  have  upon  how'  uhe  source  is  perceived. 
The  present  study  demonstrates  that  the  communicator  may  be  seen 
quite  differei  tly  before  and  after  his  message  is  received.  Such  evidence 
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argues  against  the  procedure  of  assessing  only  initial  attitudes  toward 
sources. 

Finally,  the  pre-  and  post-message  factor  analyses  of  source  evalua- 
tions indicate  that  when  explicit  information  regarding  experlness  and 
likability  but  not  trustworthine.ss  is  available,  people  tend  to  draw 
equally  upon  cues  from  the  other  characteristics  in  estimating  trust- 
worthiness. However,  a message  judged  highly  expert  and  sincere  can 
move  trustworthiness  clearly  into  the  credibility  factor.  The  question  of 
how  tru<«tworthiness  is  related  to  other  variables  also  warrants  further 
study. 
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8S-«9. 

*■  F.taine  Walstcr,  Elliott  Aronson  and  Darcy  Abrahams,  "On  Increasing  the  Persuasiveness 
of  a Low  Prestige  Communicator,”  Journal  of  Bxpci-vnental  Social  Psychology,  2:325-42 
(1966). 

> Ibid  , p.  &38. 

'■  Elliott  Aronson  and  Burton  W.  (Jolden,  “The  Effect  of  Relevant  and  Irrelevant  Aspects  of 
Communicator  Credibility  on  Opinion  Change,”  Journal  of  Personahty,  30.1.35-46  (1962). 

’ Galen  R.  Ranck.  “Effects  of  Two  Components  of  Communicator  Prestige,”  unpublished 
Ph.  D.  dissertation,  Stanford  University,  1983. 

« Copies  of  materials  are  available  from  the  senior  author  at  the  School  of  Journalism, 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison  53706. 

’ Examples  of  ,v,itude  assessment  items. 

In  general,  courtroom  coverage  by  television  cameras  should  be  permitted. 

strongly  strongly 

disagree.- agree 


How  hkable  do  you  think  you  wouid  find  JRB  as  a person? 
very 

unlikabie 


very 

hkablb 


* An  analj  sis  of  variance  of  expertness  change  scores  yielded  an  F ratio  of  13.61  (df-- 1/160, 
p<  01)  for  the  differences  by  expertness  conditions  and  a F of  -30  18  (df=  1/160,  p<.01)  for 
the  difference  by  likability  conditions.  An  analysis  of  vanance  of  likability  change  scores 
yielded  an  F of  46.53  (df=l/160,  p<.0D  for  likability  conditions  and  an  F of  1.31  (n.s.)  for 
expertnes:  conditions. 

' Walster,  et  al..  op.  cit 
Ibid. 

" Charles  E.  Osgood  and  Percy  H.  Tannenbaum,  “The  Principle  of  Congruity  in  the 
Prediction  of  Attitude  Change,”  Psychological  Remew,  62.42-55  (1955). 
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THE  HUNGARIAN  SELF-IMAGE  AND  THE  HUGARIAN  IMAGE 
OF  AMERICANS  AND  RUSSIANS^ 


By  Radio  Frke  Europe 

Findings,  in  part,  indicate,  but  do  not  prove  conclusively,  that  stereotypes  cannot  he 
changed  by  c radio  station's  eiforls  alone,  however,  at  least  to  some  extent,  the  young 
and  tk.,  better-educated  are  less  given  to  extreme  national  stereotyping 

INTRODUCTION 

This  report  investigates  the  Hungarians’  image  of  themselves  and  of 
two  ''ther  natio-'-lities:  the  Americans  and  Russians. 

It  is  part  of  a research  series  examining  national  Auto-  and  Hetero- 
Stereotypes  in  Eastern  Europe  and  follows  the  study  “The  Polish  Self- 
Image  and  the  Polish  Image  of  Americans,  Russians,  Chinese,  Germans, 
and  Czechs,”  published  in  January  1969. 

Like  the  previous  study,  this  one  is  based  on  the  Buchanan- Cantril 
“Adjective  Check  List.”'  The  respondents  are  handed  a list  of  adjectives 
and  asked  to  select  those  chat  in  their  opinion  apply  to  their  own  coun- 
trymen. They  are  then  asked  to  do  the  same  for  each  of  the  foreign 
nationalities. 

The  Buchanan-Cantnl  "Adjective  Check  List”  consists  of  twelve  adjec- 
tives: 


Hard-working 
Intelligent 
Practical 
Generous 
Brave 
Progressive 


Self  controlled 
Peace-loving 
Cone.,  ed 
Cruel 

Domineering 

Backward 


For  this  study  the  list  had  to  be  slightly  adjusted:  “Self-controlled”  was 
eliminated  because  pre-test  results  showed  that  the  interviewees  were 
not  cure  just  what  it  denotes.  “Progressive”  was  replaced  by  “Advanced” 
because  of  the  tendentious  connotations  of  “Progressive”  in  Communist 
countires. 

The  idea  underlying  the  employment  of  the  “Adjective  Check  Lie  t”  is 
based  on  the  observation  that  people  tend  to  ascribe  to  tlieir  own  social  or 
national  group  a set  of  cl.aracteristics  generally  different  from  the  charac- 
ter traits  they  ascribe  to  other  groups  or  nations.  The  resulting  self- 
image  (“Auto-Stereotype”)  is  predominantly  flattering,  while  their  pic- 
ture of  “others”  (“Hetero-S' ereotype”)  is  strongly  influenced  by  bow 
much  they  imagine  those  others  to  be  like  themselves. 


■•Excerpts  from  “The  Hungarian  Self-Image  and  tuc  Hungarian  Image  of  Americans, 
r ussians,  Germans.  Rumanis;  s.  and  Chmeae."  Radio  Free  Europe.  Amiienee  and  Public 
Opinion  Research  Department,  February  1970. 


Thus  the  relative  “similarity”  or  “dissimilarity”  between  group 
stereotypes  is  h useful  indicator  of  the  degree  of  friendliness  or  dislike 
between  groups  or  nations. 

Extensive  research  in  this  field  has  led  to  three  conclusions; 

(a)  Hetero-Stereotypes  are  seldom  based  on  objective  assessments;  as 
a result  the  tendency  to  extreme  stereotyping  reveals  the  existence 
of  strong  emotions  between  social  or  national  groups. 

(b)  Established  social  Hetero-Stereotypes  resist  change.  Even  the 

recognition  of  individual  differences  among  members  of  the  “other” 
group  rarely  affects  the  Hetero-Stereotypes  of  the  group  as  a 
whole  (“Some  of  my  best  friends  are but ”). 

(c)  National  Hetero-Stereotypes  are  sometimes  less  rigid,  especially 
when  formed  as  the  result  of  specific  and  extraordinary  situations 
and  if  they  are  of  recent  origin.  As  Cantril  and  associates  noted,  the 
temporarily  positive  American  Hetero-Stereotype  of  the  Russians 
deteriorated  significantly  between  the  joint-var-effoi’t  year  of  1942 
and  the  cold-war  year  of  1948.  This  sharp  change  occurred  because 
the  Russian  actions  during  the  cold-war  period  were  contrary  to 
U.S.  policy  and  the  American  self-image.* 

However,  long  established  national  Hetero-Stereotypes  are  as  difficult 
to  change  as  social  ones.  They  are  almost  immune  to  change  when  this  is 
attempted  by  a government  whLh  does  not  have  the  suppoi;!  of  its  nation. 
It  is  known  that  the  policy  of  the  Hungarian  regime  toward  most  Western 
nations  conflicts  with  popular  sentiment. 

The  survey  findings  will  be  analyzed  in  two  ways: 

(a)  A.ll  eleven  adjectives  will  be  trerted  as  an  entity  and  the  overall 
findings  for  one  r.a'  ion  or  social  subgroup  will  be  compared  with  the 
overall  findings  for  another. 

(b)  The  adjectives  will  be  grouped  into  and  analyzed  in  the  following 
four  categories: 

(1)  Hard-working 
Intelligent 
Practical 

(2)  lirave 
Peace-loving 
Generous 

IS)  Advanced 
Backward 

(4)  Conceited 
Domineering 
Cruel 

The  firsr,  section  of  the  report  compares  the  Hungarian  self-image  with 
the  Hungarian  image  of  the  other  nations  in  toto.  [Other]  ?ctinns  will 


Positive  Unemotional 


Positive  Emotional 


Level  of  Development 


Negative  Emotional 
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treat  each  nationality  in  greater  detail  with  spedal  emphasis  on  how  age 
and  educational  background  affect  the  attitudes. 

SAMPLE  AND  METHOD 

This  report  is  based  on  a suiwey  of  1,055  Hungarian  nationals  inter- 
viewed ...  by  independent  opinion  research  institutes  in  .'^ven  West 
European  countries.  The  interviewers  were  not  identified  with  Radio 
F-ee  Europe. 

Most  of  the  respondents  were  visiting  the  West  as  tourists  (41%)  or  as 
guests  of  families  living  in  the  VVest  (36%).  Regime  officials  and  membei-s 
of  regime-sponsored  groups  accounted  for  8%.  Fifteen  percent  were 
refugees  or  legal  emigrants. 

Certain  population  groups  (people  with  low'er  educational  and  occupa- 
tional attainments  and  rural  residents)  were  underrepresented  in  the 
sample.  Other  groups  (urbanites  and  the  educational  and  occupational 
elites)  were  overrepresented.  To  bring  the  sample  results  into  line  with 
the  population  at  large,  these  disproportions  were  corrected  ex  post 
facto:,  the  weights  of  the  underrepresented  groups  were  appropriately 
increased  and  those  of  the  overrepresented  groups  decreased  to  conform 
with  their  distribution  in  the  entire  population. 

The  COMPARATIVE  AND  CONTINUAL  SAMPLING  method  was 
applied.  This  method  stipulates  that  analysis  can  be  undertaken  only  if  afZ 
findings  based  on  the  different  and  independent  sam.ples  obtained  in  the 
various  inten'iewing  areas  agree  to  a significant  extent. 

^ lit 

I.  How  the  Hungarians  Compare  Themselves 
to  the  .\mericans  and  Russians 

The  respondents  were  handed  the  list  of  eleven  adjectives  and  told: 

Here  is  a list  of  words  by  which  one  can  descnbe  people.  Please  go  through  this  list 
carefully  and  select  all  the  words  fiom  it  which  apply  to  your  country  men 

The  process  was  then  repej.ted  separately  for  . . . Americans,  Rus- 
sians, Germans,  Rumanians,  and  Chinese. 

Table  1 lists  the  findings  for  all  six  nations: 

Table  1 


Hung»nan  Hvtero-Stereotypes  ef 


Hunger an 
SeIf-IiTw»gf 

Amanexnit 

% 

(rffrmanw 

Husbta.  ^ 
% 

iRuiruniaiis 

Chinese 

«?■ 

Hard-working 

69 

53 

82 

23 

8 

45 

Intelligent 

7.J 

51 

71 

13 

n 

13 

Practical 

43 

71 

67 

26 

20 

Brave 

79 

29 

.57 

27 

4 

17 

Peace-loving 

67 

41 

20 

28 

15 

3 

Generous 

6S 

63 

13 

8 

4 

1 

.Advanced 

49 

52 

38 

17 

14 

5 

Backward 

8 

I 

i 

49 

61 

59 

Conceited 

‘£i 

.32 

57 

44 

37 

28 

Domineering 

4 

11 

:tn 

.58 

40 

44 

Cruel 

3 

6 

35 

49 

46 

64 

As  Table  1 shows,  there  were  side  differences  in  how  the  Hungarians 
looked  at  the  6ve  foreign  nations. 

To  assess  relative  degi-ees  of  sympathy  or  antipathy,  the  Hungarian 
Auto-Stereotype  was  correlated  with  each  of  the  five  Hetero- 
Stereotypes.  The  correlation  coef;cients  had  a potential  range  from 
+ 1.00  (total  identiiy)  to  -l.OO  (total  contrast). 

The  resultant  correlation  can  bo  interpieted  in  terms  of  the  basic 
theory  outlined  in  the  'ntroduction,  namely  that  the  de^ee  of  similarity 
o*"  dissimilarity  between  a national  Auto-Storeotype  and  a national 
Hetero-Stereotype  is  indicative  of  the  character  of  feelings  between 
nations. 

Table  2 


Hungarian  .^uto-Stei-eolype 
Hungarian  .Auto-Stereot/pe 
Hungarian  Auto-Sicr“oly,fe 
Hungarian  .Auto-Stercotype 
Hungiuian  Auli/-Stcrt'otype 


Amoncan  rictore-Storeotype  - +0.71 

German  Hetero-Stereotype  - +0.40 

Ru3.<ian  Hetero-Stereotype  =■  -0.67 

Chinese  iletero-Stereotype  = 0.76 

Rumanian  Hetero-Stereotype  = -0,92 


The  Hungarian  Auto-Stereotype  correlates  positively  only  with  the 
American  Hetero-Stereotype  (+0.71)  and,  to  a lesser  degree,  with  the 
German  (+0.40).  In  other  words,  the  Huiigarians  ascribe  to  the  Ameri- 
cans many  and  to  the  Germans  some,  of  the  characteristics  they  ascribe 
to  themselves. 

The  thiee  other  correlation  coefficients  were  negative;  the  Rus.sinns 
( -0.07),  the  Chinese  ( -0.76).  and  the  Ruma.nians  (-0.92);  they  showed  a 
marked  contrast  to  the  Hungarian  .jelf-i.nage  and  thus  antipathetic  sen- 
timents. 

However,  a more  nua!itati''e  aralysis  of  the  assessments  reveals  that 
the  correlation  coefficients  tail  to  tell  the  whole  story.  Because  emotional- 
ity is  probably  the  n.-^jor  deter 'nii  ant  of  stereotyping,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  isolate  the  emotionally  charged  adjectives  in  the  “Adjective 
Check  List”  and  coi.'sidt  r them,  separately — i e.,  to  compare  Their  preva- 
lence in  the  Hungarian  self-'mage  with  their  prevalence  in  the  five 
Hetero-Stereotypes.  .A.n  aven.ge  score  was  computed  for  the  three  posi 
tive  emotional  adjectives  m the  list  ('  brave,"  “peace-loving,”  and  “gener 
ous”),  and  the  three  negative  emotional  adjectives  (“conceited,” 
“domineering,”  and  “cruel”). 

Graph  1 show.';  the  following  re.sults: 

The  high  “positive  emotional”  score  for  the  Hungarian  Atuo- 
Stereotype  indicates  that  tlie  traditional  national  virtues  of  braveiy  and 
generosity  and  also  love  of  peace  continue  to  stir  the  Hunganc 's. 

Scimtiny  of  the  various  Hungarian  Hetero-Stereotypes  gives  vhe  fol- 
lov/ing  picture: 

(1)  The  Hungarians’  eniotiorml  atutude  towairi  the  .Amencar.s  was  the 
only  positice  one,  tin.  ~atio  hetwe**n  "pfisitive  emotioiia!"  evalua- 
tion and  PetatP.  c being  2.75  1 in  aui  nther  He’.en»-Slereotypes  ll.e 
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Graph  1. 

Degree  of  Emotxonahty  in  the  Hungarian  Setf-lmage 
and  in  the  Hungcnan  Hetero-Stereotype  of  Five  Other  Nations. 

negative  emoiionality  exceeded  the  positive,  with  variations  from 
nationality  to  nationality. 

(2)  Hungarian  sentiments  toward  the  Germans  were  ambivalent  (ratio 
of  posiiive:  negative  = 1:1.4),  but  the  degree  of  emotional  involve- 
ment was  considerable:  71%  (positive  score  = 30;  negative  sccre= 
41). 

(3)  The  Hung,'.rian  attitude  toward  the  Russians  w?'*  predominantly 
negative  (ratio  positive,  negative  = 1:2.4),  but  it  was  marked  by  the 
saris  high  degree  of  emotional  involvement  r-  the  German 
Hetero-Stereotype  was,  71%  (positive  score  = 2’ ; negative  score  = 
oO). 
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(4)  The  “emotional”  Hetero-Stereotypes  of  both  the  Rumanians  and 
the  Chinese  were  almost  exclusively  negative  (the  ratio  positive: 
negative  for  the  Rumanians  being  1:5,  for  the  Chinese  1:6.4).  Half 
the  sample  revealed  emotional  involvement  in  their  attitude  toward 
these  two  nationalities.  For  (he  Rum.anians  49%  (positive  score  = 8; 
negative  score  = 41),  for  the  Chinese  52%  (positive  score  = 7; 
negative  score  = 45). 

The  findings  may  be  interpreted  as  follows: 

The  Americans,  in  the  eyes  of  the  majority  of  Hungarians,  possess  lo  a 
relatively  high  degree  two  of  the  character  traits  that  Hungarians  con- 
sider themselves  to  possess — “generosity”  and  “love  of  peace,”  but  this 
“positive  emotional”  image  was  incomplete:  only  a minority  of  Hungar- 
ians (29%)  attributed  to  the  Americans  the  most  highly  regarded  virtue  in 
the  Hungarian  self-image,  “bravery.”  The  low  “bravery”  evaluation  is  no 
doubt  a heritage  from  the  1956  Hungarian  revolution;  many  Hungarians 
still  seem  to  blame  the  West,  especially  the  U.S.,  for  withholding  aid 
against  the  Soviets  during  that  crisis.  Nevertheless,  few  Hungarians 
attributed  to  the  Americans  such  “negative  emotional”  characteristics  as 
“co.iceited”  (32%),  “domineering'’  (11%)  and  “cruel”  (6%)  In  fact,  they 
saw  these  character  traits  almost  as  frequently  in  themselves, 

The  Hungarians’  emotional  attkude  toward  the  Germans  was  am  Diva- 
lent. On  the  one  hand,  the  Germans  drew  the  highest  rating  for  “brav- 
ery,” the  mvst  valued  trait  in  the  Hungarian  self-image;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  German.s  ranked  very  low  in  other  assumed  positive  Hungarian 
characteristics:  “generosity”  (13%)  and  “love  of  peace”  (20%).  The  high 
rating  for  “bravery”  must  be  partially  traceable  to  the  Hungarian- 
German  military  cooperation  in  World  Wars  I and  II.  Nevertheless,  the 
Germans’  relatively  high  showing  for  “negative  emotional” 
characteristics — “conceited”  (57%),  “cruel”  (35%)  and  “domineering” 
(30%) — indicates  an  emotionally  unfriendly  attitude.  .As  will  appear  later, 
the  re’itively  positive  image  that,  overall,  the  Hungarians  hold  of  the 
Germans  is  due  to  “positive  unemotional”  traits  of  character. 

There  is  nothing  surprising  in  the  Hungarians’  strong  emotional  in- 
volvement with  the  Russians,  or  in  the  fact  that  those  emotions  are 
predominantly  negative.  One  has  only  to  recall  the  Soviet  occupation  of 
their  country  during  World  War  II,  the  establishment  of  a Soviet- 
sponsored  political  system,  and  the  Soviet  suppression  of  the  1956  Hun- 
garian revolution.  “Domineering'’  (58%),  "cruel”  (49%)  and  “conceited” 
(44%)  were  the  Russians’  most  frequently  mentioned  “emotional”  at- 
titudes. 

The  Hungarian  rictero-Stereotype  of  the  Rummiians  refiecls  the 
long-standing  territorial  dispute  between  the  two  countries  and  the  prob- 
lem of  the  Hungarian  minority  in  Transylvania.  The  Rumanians  w'ere 
seen  as  lacking  all  the  tiaditional  character  strengths  of  the  Hungarians 
(“bravery,”  17%;  “generosity,”  1%;  “love  of  peace,”  3%),  and  as  possess- 
ing such  “negative  emotional”  characteristics  as  “cruelty”  (46%), 
“dominec  i'ingness”  (40%)  and  “conceit”  (37%). 
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Although  the  Chinese  are  far  away  and  the  Hungarians’  personal 
experience  with  them  is  nil.  this  Hetero-Stereotype  is  predominantly 
negative.  “Cruelty”  was  the  most  frequently  mentioned  character 
trait — a reflection  no  doubt  of  a traditional  fear  of  the  “Yellow  Peril” — as 
well  as  of  a repugnance  for  the  political  dogmatism  and  intrasigence  of  the 
Chinese  leadership,  evocative  as  they  are  of  the  worst  periods  of  the 
Stalinist  era. 

Graph  2 shows  how  the  Hungarians  assessed  themselves  and  the  five 
other  nationalities  with  regard  to  their  “level  of  development” — i.e.,  how 
often  they  used  “advanced”  and  “backward”  to  describe  their  own  nation 
and  the  others. 

The  Hungarians’  image  of  their  own  level  of  national  development,  as 
depicted  in  Graph  2,  reflects  the  tendency  of  all  social  or  national  groups 
to  flatter  themselves.  The  positive/negative  ratio  of  6:!  (49ft  to  S%)  is 
very  favorable. 

The  assessments  of  the  five  foreign  nations  show  a clear-cut  split: 
everj’thing  west  of  Hungary  was  considered  highly  advanced,  everything 
east  backwx"d.  The  Americans  led  all  other  nations,  including  Hungary, 
in  their  assumed  level  of  development.  The  German.',  appro.x'mated  the 
Hungarian  self-image.  The  Russians,  in  spite  of  their  considerable 
technological  achievements,  were  regarded  as  being  rather  backward. 
Traditional  superiority  feelings  toward  the  Rumanians  colored  that  im- 
age. The  Chinese — as  the  most  “Eastern”  of  the  five  nationalitie.s — were 
considered  the  most  backward. 

Net  scores  for  the  level  of  advancement  foz*  the  six  nationalities- 
-arrived  at  by  deducting  the  “backward”  scores  from  the  “advanced”- 
-ciearly  show  this  split: 


Americans 

5i 

Hungarians 

+ 41 

Germans 

+ 37 

——— 

Russians 

Rumanians 

- 47 

Chinese 

- 54 

II.  The  Kungarian  Self-Image 

Now  ^ve  shall  .submit  the  Hungarian  self-image  tr  closer  scrutiny, 
paying  particular  attention  to  differences  related  to  such  factors  as  age 
and  education. 

Both  th»^  “positive  emotional:  and  the  “positive  uiiomotio.  .al”  gi’oups  of 
adjectives  donr.inatetl  the  Hungarian  Auto-Siereotype  (Graph  3.h  The 
attributes  that  the  Hungarians  most  fretjuently  ascribed  to  themselves 
were:  “brave”  (79^),  “intelligent”  (74%).  “hard-working”  (69%).  “gener- 
ous” (68%)  and  "peace-loving"  (67%). 

Among  the  "negative  emotional”  characteristics,  “conceited"  was  men- 
tioned by  23%  of  the  respomients.  This  ano  ‘.he  fact  th.at  less  than  half  the 
interviewer?  con.?idered  the  Hungarian?  to  be  “advanced"  (49%)  and 
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“practical”  (43‘^'>)  shows  that  the  Hungarian  self-image  was  not  com- 
pletely uncritical. 

Graph  4 shows  a remarkable  similarity  between  young  and  old.  in  other 
words  a strong  consistency  in  ,he  Hungarian  national  self-image.  In  spite 
of  this  genera!  consistency,  the  young  Hungarians  considered  their  com- 
partiots  less  “hard-working,”  less  "generous”  and  less  “brave”  than  the 
older  generation  did — the  skepticism  of  the  youth  of  today. 

Graph  5 compares  the  .Auto-Stereotype  of  the-  well-educated  Hunga'- 
ians  will!  that  of  the  less  w eli-educated. 
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VVhile  age  did  not  significantly  affect  the  Hungarian  self-image,  educa- 
tion did: 

Graph  5 shows  that  the  members  of  the  educational  elite  viewed  Ihoir 
countrymen  much  more  critically  than  the  non-elite  did — most  signific- 
antly in  respect  to  the  following  attributes:  “hard-working”  (educational 
elite  = 48%,  non-elite  = 82%),  “brave”  (64%  to  90%),  “practical”  (36%  to 
51%),  “advanced”  (42%  to  54%),  “peace-loving”  (63%  to  72%)  and  “con- 
ceited” (36%  to  19%). 

Graph  6 shows  that  in  the  breakdown  by  education  the  young  Hungar- 
ians folLwed  the  pattern  of  the  overall  sam^de:  Tlie  more  ..ducated  wer.'“ 
more  self-critical. 


111.  The  Hungarian  Image  of  the  .\iwencans 
Graph  7 depicts  the  favorabie  Hungarian  he'ero-steteotype  of  the  .A.n.eri- 
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oa'^s  which  evidently  exists  in  both  the  emotional  and  unemotional  per- 
ceptual areas. 

Graph  7 shews  that  the  Hungarians  viewed  the  Americana  as  “practi- 
cal” (71%),  “generous”  (63%),  “hard-working”  (53%).  “advanced  (52%), 
and  “incelhgent”  (51%) — mostly  “positive  unemotional”  characteristics. 
However,  the  high  “level  of  development”  assigne-.l  to  the  Americans  and 
the  Important  “positive  emotional"  a*tribute  “generous,”  ont  of  the  most 
treasured  traits  in  the  Hungarian  self  image,  contributed  to  the  favorable 
overall  image. 

Moreover,  the  Americans’  pc-sitive  inuige  was  untamL-he<i  by  strong 
"negative  emotional"  .sentiments.  Only  32%  regarded  tb*  Americar,s  as 
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“conceited,”  11%  as  “domineering,”  and  6%  as  “cruel.”  “Conceited”  and 
“domineering”  are  attributes  vei’y  likely  to  be  attached  to  a world  power, 
but  they  were  mentioned  by  surprising'y  few  respondents — not  su  ver\' 
many  more  than  ascribed  them  their  own  countrymen  (“conceited,” 
23%  “domineering,”  4%).  it  is  noteworthy  that  in  spite  of  the  incessant 
regime  propaganda  about  America?;  “war  crimes”  in  Vietnam,  only  six  out 
of  one  hundred  Hungarians  considered  crjelty  part  of  the  Ameiican 
national  character. 

Graph  8 compares  how  Hungarians  with  only  a basic  educat’on  differed 
from  the  better-educated  in  their  view  of  the  Americans.  Hungarians 
with  a university  education  considered  the  Americans  significantly  more 
“practical,”  “brave,"  and  "generous"  but  also  more  “conceited”  than  the 
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Graph  6 

The  Hungarian  Self-Image 

(According  to  Education — 
of  Those  up  to  25  Years  of  Age  Only). 
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non-elite  did.  Concerning  the  two  “positive  emotional'’  characteristics- 
-“brave”  and  “generous”— -the  attitudes  toward  the  West  developed  dur- 
ing the  Hungarian  Revolution  of  1956  may  very  well  be  mainly  responsi- 
ble for  the  differences:  Hungarians  with  only  a bas;--  education  probably 
regard  the  U.S.  inaction  during  that  crisis  as  having  been  motivated  >y 
cowardice  anf  selfishness,  wheras  their  better-educated  compatriots  see  a 
less  simplified  picture. 

Graph  9 shows  that  the  young  cducaicu  showed  the  same  pattern  as  the 
older  educated.  By  the  same  tcKen,  youug  people  with  lower  education 
held  nevertheless  the  same  attitudes  as  the  old  lower  educaied  respond- 
ents. 
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Gi-aph  9 shows  that  th*^  young  educated  showed  the  same  pattern  as  ihe 
older  educated.  By  the  sai.ne  token,  young  people  with  lower  education 
held  nevertheless  the  same  attitudes  as  the  old  lower  educated  respon- 
dents. 

As  Graph  tO  shows,  the  Hungarian  Hetero-Stereotype  of  the  Russians 
is  dominated  by  "negative,  emctional’’  sentiments,  ^flie  Russians  were 
described  as  “doinineering’'  (b8%),  “cmel’'  (49%),  “backward”  (49%),  and 
“conceited”  (44%).  Only  a tent'"  to  a quarter  of  the  respondents  saw 
“positive  emotional”  traits  in  them,  suggesting  that  the  majority  of  Hun- 
garians feel  toward  the  Russian"  a m)xturc  of  '•uitural  superiority  and  a 
strong  antipathy. 

As  Graph  11  show-,  the  oide;  respondents  were  more  negative  about 
the  P’  -^ians  ;•  >■  th,  _,oun>;jr  ginoiation  wms.  The  two  age  gi’oups 
differ'- 1 must  on  emotional  characteristics;  more  young  respondents  de- 
scribed the  Russians,  as  “brave”  and  "peace-loving.”  Conversely,  the 
over-4d  gj'oiip  *«nd(*d  to  regard  the  Russian-  as  more  “cruel”  and 
“dommeeririi. 
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Graph  S. 

The  H:vtiQa~w,n  Image  of  the  Amerirans 
(According  to  Education) 
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No  iignificart  differences  in  feeling  toward  the  Russians  cou’ ' be 
elicited  from  H>mgarans  of  different  oducotional  backgrounds. 

V.  CONCLUSIONS 

The  Auto-Stereotype  and  the  various  Hetero-Stereotypes  of  RFE  lis- 
teners and  of  non-iisteners  differed  only  slightly.  WTirre  statistically 
significant  differences  could  be  established,  it  was  not  the  factor  of  listen- 
ing or  non-listening  which  produced  them  but  other  factors  unrelated  to 
Radio  Free  Europe's  impact.  The  data  indicate  but  do  not  conclusively 
prove  that  stereotypes  cannot  be  changed  bj  a radio  station’s  efforts 
alone. 
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IV.  THE  HUNGARIAN  IMAGE  OR  THE  RUSSIANS 

Graph  10  suggests  that  most  Hungarians  have  strong  negative  emo- 
tions toward  the  Russians  and  feel  culturally  superior  to  them. 

These  findings,  like  those  in  the  first  major  APOR  study  of  national 
stereotypes -“The  Polish  Self-Image  and  the  Polish  Image  of  Americans, 
Russians,  Chmese,  Germans  and  Czechs,’’  January  1969 — reaffirm  the 
basic  theory  put  forth  in  the  Introduction;  Established  Hetero- 
Stereotypes  resist  change,  and  e en  the  recogi..'‘ion  of  individual  differ- 
ences among  members  of  the  “other”  group  rart’.y  affects  the  Hetero- 
Stereotype  as  a whole.  This  report  showed,  too.  that  a negative  natiuiia. 
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Hetfro-Stereotype  is  especially  firmly  entrenched  when  it  has  been 
formed  by  a historical  enmity  and  feeling  of  cultural  superitoity,  as  the 
Hungarian  attitude  toward  the  Rumanians  has  been. 

However,  the  findings  also  reveale.’  at,  at  least  to  some  extent,  the 
young  and  the  better  educated  are  i^oS  given  to  extreme  national 
stereotyping,  although  the  two  concurred  in  the  negati>’e  appraisal  of  the 
Rumanians. 

In  this  cente'  t it  was  of  particular  significance  to  note  that  no  amount 
of  regime  indoctrination  of  the  older  or  the  young  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing “Socialist  Solidarity”  or  erasing  national  prejudices.  As  was  stated 
before,  thi.s  state  of  affairs  will  have  to  be  taken  into  account  in  the 
decision-making  processes  of  leaders  East  and  West. 
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WAYS  AND  MEANS  OF  U.S.  IDEOLOGICAL  EXPANSION* 


By  a.  Valyuzhenich 


A current  Soviet  analysis  of  the  philosophy  and  orpantzaiion  of  U.S.  iniemattoiuil  political 

communications. 

• * * * ♦ 

U.S.  ideological  expansion  based  on  anii-Communism  is  apparent  in 
new  components  in  foreign  policy  machinery;  as  well  as  in  intensification 
of  the  propaganda  functions  of  U.S.  government  bodies.  An  importan; 
role  is  also  assigned  to  various  private  and  semi-official  organisations, 
charity  funds,  educational  and  cultural  institutions.  The  ways  and  means 
of  U.S.  ideological  expansion  are  most  clearly  manifest  in  the  activities  of 
the  three  main  centres  of  American  foreign  propaganda — the  United 
States  Information  Agency  (USIA),  the  Pentagon  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

The  president  of  the  U.S.  has  charged  the  USIA  with  the  mission  of 
elaborating  and  implementing  foreign  policy  propaganda  programmes 
and  actions;  it  coordinates  the  propaganda  of  all  o^er  U.S.  government 
bodies  with  the  exception  of  the  Pentagon  and  CIA  and  works  closely 
with  the  propaganda  services  of  other  imperialist  states.  Great  Britain 
and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  in  particular.  The  basic  documents 
of  the  USIA,  founded  in  1953,  naturally  contain  no  references  to 
“psychological  warfare”  or  propaganda  in  general.  These  words  are  re- 
placed by  the  more  neutral  and  flexible  word  “information.”  Thus,  U.S. 
legislators  sought,  as  much  as  possible,  to  dissodate  themselves  from  the 
“psychological  warfare”  methods  which  had  been  compromised  back  in 
the  Truman  presidency.  They  also  tried  to  gloss  over  the  class  meaning  of 
their  propaganda  and  persuade  other  nations  that  the  United  States 
furnishes  unbiased  information,  particularly  emphasising  the  USIA’s 
chief  aim  of  telling  “the  American  story  to  the  World”. 

According  to  Perusse,  a former  long-standing  USIA  propagandist,  “the 
entire  task  of  dealing  with  foreign  people  will  be  made  easier”  if  the 
corresponding  services  of  the  United  States  will  “go  along  with  a tide  of 
public  opinion  at  home  and  abroad  and  drop  the  word  [propaganda] 
completely.  . .”  Perusse  made  it  clear  that  from  a strictly  professional 
viewpoint,  “this  is  ‘psychological  warfare’,  pure  and  simple,  as  everyone 
who  has  engaged  in  any  aspect  of  such  activity  will  recognise”.’ 

That  USIA  propaganda  has  long  been  called  “overseas  information", 
“international  communication”  and  “international  information”  dem- 
onstrates that  such  reommendations  of  the  “psychological  operations” 
experts  have  won  approval.  Only  under  the  Kennedy  Administration  w’as 
USIA  activity  overtly  called  propaganda.  The  USIA  participation  in  the 


‘Excerpts  from  “Ways  and  Means  of  U.S.  Ideological  Expansion,"  International  Affairs 
(Moscow),  No.  2,  February  1971,  pp.  63-68. 
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“psychological  operations”  carried  out  by  the  U.S.  military  in  Vietnam 
has  generally  revealed  the  shameful  role  of  the  USIA  in  fabricating  and 
putting  about  all  kinds  of  slander  to  whitewash  the  criminal  U.S.  aggres- 
sion in  Indochina. 

In  preparing  news  and  comment  for  the  Voice  of  America  radio  station,. 
TV  broadcasts,  films,  displays,  magazines,  booklets  and  other  publica- 
tions, the  USIA  propagandists  pursue  the  same  objectives  that  are  dic- 
tated by  U.S.  military-political  strategy  aimed  at  interfering  in  the 
domestic  affairs  of  soverign  states.  Lecturers,  teachers  and  tourists 
going  abroad  receive  similar  instructions  in  propaganda. 

Blatant  propaganda  moves  which  may  clearly  compromise  the  U.S. 
Administration  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  are  frequently  carried  on  not  by 
USIA  but  by  organisations  and  centres  with  private  signboards  such  as 
“Radio  Liberty”  or  “Radio  Free  Europe”.  T^e  CIA,  which  maintains 
close  contacts  with  the  USIA,  is  charged  with  carrying  out  the  most 
important  ideological  subversion. 

4!  4c 

Everday  news  released  by  the  USIA  a;«d  other  American  propaganda 
services  is  called  “managed  news”.  Miles  Johnson,  a journalist  ATiting  on 
international  affairs  and  familiar  with  “the  management  of  news,”  wrote 
that  it  implied  “all  of  the  means,  direct  and  indirect,  the  government 
employs  to  manufacture,  control,  manipulate,  and  shape  the  news  relat- 
ing to  its  activities  so  as  to  affect  opinion,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  in  a 
manner  advantageous  to  itself’.* 

Two  Washington  journalists  exposed  the  alleged  objectivity  of  the  U.S. 
ruling  circles’  “information  policy,”  when  they  wrote  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy  in  the  1960s:  “Repeatedly  the  government  of  the  United  States  has 
been  caught  in  the  act  of  telling  lies  to  its  citizens  and  to  the  world.  Not 
euphemisms  or  exaggerations,  not  the  deft  distortions  and  slick  simplifi- 
cations that  constitute  the  fine  art  of  propaganda,  but  deliberate  and 
flagrant  lies.  Three  successive  national  administrations  have  made  the 
device  of  outright  deception  their  method  of  choice  in  dealing  with  foreign 
affairs  crises.”  * 

U.S.  propaganda  today  frequently  employs  the  “soft  sell”  method.  U.S. 
ideologists  had  used  “hard  sell”  at  the  height  of  the  cold  war  when  the 
overtly  aggressive  strategies  of  “containment”,  “rolling  back”,  and 
“liberating”  were  proclaimed. 

’The  “soft  sell”  has  many  versions,  but  all  of  them  have  been  most  often 
used  in  ideological  subversion  against  the  socialist  community  gradually 
to  erode  and  undermine  the  foundations  of  socialism.  In  other  words,  they 
are  part  of  the  notorious  “bridge-building”  strategy. 

The  manner  of  U.S.  propaganda  against  socialist  countries  has  changed 
correspondingly.  In  the  past,  it  was  primarily  meant  for  socialism’s  oppo- 
nents, the  wirmants  of  the  exploiting  classes  and  people  who  felt  “socially 
depressed”;  these  sections  of  the  population  were  supposed  to  undermine 
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the  system  from  within.  U.S.  propaganda  is  now,  however,  making  a play 
for  other  sections  of  the  population  brought  up  under  socialism;  it  is 
counting  on  a long-term  process  of  “transformation”  of  socialism.  The 
propagandists  have  particularly  been  keen  to  extol  the  scientific  and 
technological  achievement  of  capitalist  countries  expecting  them  to  cause 
disillusion  with  socialism  thereby  impelling  the  sections  towards  “inte- 
gration” with  Western  countries,  and  breaking  up  the  socialist  commun- 
ity. 

To  make  their  material  and  broadcasts  convincing,  U.S.  propagandists 
assume  an  attitude  of  defending  “true  socialist  ideals"  by  condemning  all 
adherents  of  “conservatism”,  “sectarianism,”  “dogmatism”  and  other 
“isms”  they  themselves  have  invented.  Imperialist  propaganda  has  al- 
ways attached  major  importance  to  whipping  up  nationalism  and 
chauvinism,  counterposing  them  to  socialist  proletarian  internationalism. 

USIA  activity  is  based  on  the  strategy  and  tactics  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy  propaganda.  Strategic  propaganda  is  meant  to  create  a situation 
conducive  to  the  attainment  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  goals  in  a given  period, 
while  tactical  propaganda  is  concentrated  on  solving  current  political 
problems.  U.S.  strategic  propaganda  is  addressed  to  comparatively  small 
groups  of  people  capable  of  influencing  public  opinion  or  the  government 
of  the  particular  country.  It  is  for  them  that  the  bulk  of  books,  learned 
journals  and  other  academic  publications  are  as  a rule  intended.  Cultural 
and  educational  exchanges  serve  the  same  purpose.  The  main  function  of 
U.S.  tactical  propaganda  is  interference  in  specific  current  events,  their 
comrr.ent  and  appeals  to  the  broadest  possible  audience  through  news- 
papers, radio  and  television. 

U.S.  propaganda  services  devote  special  attention  to  determining  the 
appropriate  object  for  propaganda  and  the  most  feasible  means  of  carry- 
ing it  out.  For  instance,  printed  matter  is  preferred  if  a country  is  highly 
literate;  radio,  television  and  propaganda  films  are  preferred  if  literacy  is 
low. 

Since  tne  launching  of  the  Echo-I  satellite  in  the  1960s,  the  U.S.  press 
has  debated  opportunities  for  using  outer  space  for  broadcasting  prop- 
aganda round  the  world  by  furnishing  the  communication  satellites  with 
up-to-date  electronic  equipment  capable  of  generating  powerful  signals 
and  thus  making  it  possible  to  receive  directly  from  the  comsats  without 
any  relay  stations.  General  Electric  has  estimated  that  in  the  early  1970s 
the  USIA  will  have  a system  of  communication  satellites  capable  of 
broadcasting  radio  and  TV  programmes  at  frequencies  and  with  scanning 
typical  of  the  receivers  in  America  and  Europe.^ 


^ 4c  * A. 


In  1968  . . . [in]  a learned  survey — United  States  Foreign  Policy  . . . 
[the  author]  wrote: 
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. . . The  immediate  aims  of  United  States  propaganda  programmes  might  range 
from  building  support  for  an  existing  government  to  promoting  its  overthrow  or 
urging  its  citizens  to  defect;  from  encouraging  a cKmate  of  opinion  which  will 
enable  a friendly  government  to  contribute  imlitary  forces  to  the  war  in  Vietnam  to 
encouraging  an  Eastern  European  Communist  Ccun^  to  assert  increasing  inde- 
pendence from  the  Soviet  Union;  fiem  promoting  attitudes  conducive  to  economic 
development  in  a new  African  State  to  minimising  support  for  Castroism  in  parts  of 
Latin  America.  ‘ 

The  propaganda  services  of  the  Icurrent]  Administration  are  sparing  no 
efforts  to  implement  these  subversive  aims  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  prop- 
aganda. The  ...  U.S.  “information  facilities”  continue  to  serve  the 
global  aspirations  of  U.S.  imperialism.  'Fhey  still  seek  importunately, 
though  vainly,  to  create  in  people’s  minds  an  embellished  image  of  the 
U.S.  as  the  “world  leader”.  But  all  “psychological  efforts”  of  U.S.  im- 
perialism’s ideologists  are  futile. 

In  the  spring  of  1969,  the  U.S.  Congress  published  a collection  of 
documents,  a sequel  to  the  studies  conducted  by  leading  American  ex- 
perts on  the  U.S.  “image”  abroad.  The  collection  also  included  recom- 
mendations aimed  at  improving  the  “Image.”  A very  important  goal  of 
U.S.  propaganda  has  always  been  to  create  an  embel’ushed  U.S.  “image” 
and  a distorted  “image”  of  its  ideological  adversary,  corresponding  to  the 
general  political  lines  and  interests  of  the  U.S.  ruling  circles. 

The  above-mentioned  collection,  entitled  The  Future  of  the  United 
States  Public  Dvplomacyf  contains  numerous  facts  attesting  to  the  sharp 
deterioration  of  U.S.  “image”  in  recent  years  and  failures  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy  propaganda;  the  U.S.  “image”  abroad  has  considerably  deterior- 
ated owing  to  such  events  as  U.S.  aggression  in  Indochina,  racial  unrest 
and  the  increasing  crime  rate.  The  aforesaid  experts  conclude:  “The 
mental  picture  that  many  foreigners  have  of  our  nation  is  increasingly 
that  of  a violent,  lawiess,  overbearing,  even  a sick  society.” 

They  blame  this  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs  partly  on  “modem  com- 
munications” which  tend  to  “stagger  negativi.sm”.  However,  the  conclu- 
sions also  contain  some  rational  ideas,  such  as,  that  foreign  policy  "begins 
at  home”,  that  foreigners  judge  the  U.S.  on  its  record  not  on  its  words, 
and  that  “propaganda  of  action  is  far  more  powerful,  expressive,  and 
p>ersuasive  than  words.”  At  the  same  time,  these  experts  propose  that 
the  government  should  intensify  efforts  to  prepare  and  implement  all 
aspects  of  foreign  policy  propaganda,  which,  as  they  hold,  ought  to 
improve  the  U.S.  “image”  abroad  and,  as  far  as  possible,  denigiate 
socialism  and  the  socialist  community. 

The  Pentagon  and  all  the  forces  that  make  up  the  U.S.  military- 
industrial  complex  are  playing  a leading  role  in  the  ideological  explansion 
of  U.S.  imi>erialsim.  Pentagon  propaganda  is  not  only  militaristic;  it  also 
fully  reflects  the  viewpoint  of  the  forces  which  comprise  this  complex  and 
provide  it  with  ideas. 

« « • * * 

Pentagon  foreign  propaganda  aims  to  uphold  the  morale  of  U.S.  ser- 
vicemen as  w'eil  as  to  “manage”  public  opinion  in  the  countries  where  U.S. 
troops  are  stationed.  According  to  the  information  released  by  the  Pen- 
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tagon,  the  radio  and  television  services  of  the  U.S.  armed  forces,  number- 
ing more  than  350  radio  and  90  TV  stations,  work  for  U.S.  troops  abroad.’ 
This  vast  radio  and  TV  network  is  intended  both  to  brainwash  U.S. 
Defence  Department  personnel  and  to  maintain  the  cold  war  and  war 
hysteria  atmosphere  abroad. 

Special  groups  of  war  correspondents  are  busy  producing  anti- 
communist films  which  also  praise  militarism  and  other  “blessings”  of  the 
American  way  of  life.  For  instance,  Pentagon  film-shooting  groups 
brought  il8  films  from  Vietnam  in  1968  alone.  Not  one  film,  however, 
attempted  to  give  an  objective  notion  of  the  Vietnamese  war  ...  An 
international  affairs  expert  at  the  University  of  Maryland  observes  that 
all  films  are  nothing  but  dirty  propaganda  about  the  U.S.  servicemen’s 
“noble  mission”  in  Indochina. 

Tlie  Pentagon  also  puts  out  films  which,  at  first  glance,  are  unconnected 
with  military  affairs,  yet  incite  blind  hatred  for  Communism.  They  in- 
clude Free  People  (the  script  written  in  the  spirit  of  rabid  anti- 
communism cynically  slanders  life  in  socialist  countries).  The  Line  is 
Drawn,  The  Road  to  the  Well,  and  other  similarly  stereotyped  produc- 
tions. 

Pentagon  military-propaganda  services  produce  their  own  films  and 
help  private  companies  whose  films  are  of  interest  to  the  Defence  De- 
partment. Thus,  in  the  spring  of  1969,  [a]  congressman  . . . openly 
condemned  the  backing  lent  by  the  PentJ^on  to  actor  John  Wayne  and  his 
company  in  the  filming  of  the  ultra-militaristic  film  The  Gi'cen  Berets 
glorifj'ing  the  “feats”  of  the  U.S.  Task  Force  in  Vietnam.  [The  author] 
stressed  that  “the  glorified  portrayal’ of  the  Vietnam  War,  which  is  the 
heart  of  this  film,  raises  serious  questions  about  the  Defence  Depart- 
ment’s role  in  using  tax  funds  for  direct  propaganda  purposes.  , . . This 
alliance  of  Hollywood  and  the  Pentagon  seems  to  have  brought  out  the 
worst  in  both  institutions.” 

CBS,  NBC,  ABC  and  U.S.  private  corporations  supply  their  produc- 
tions to  Pentagon  radio  and  television  services  free  of  charge.  The  Penta- 
gon also  uses  The  Voice  of  America,  operated  by  the  USIA.  The 
magazines’  and  books’  divisions  of  the  Pentagon  Office  of  Public  Affairs 
puts  out  special  military  and  military-propagandist  publications.  The 
Defence  Information  Office  holds  press-conferences  and  publishes  and 
distributes  pamphlets,  books,  magazines  and  newspapers  under  more 
than  125  titles  with  a total  circulation  of  close  to  ten  million  copies. 

The  reporters  of  U.S.  newspapers  and  magazines  who  write  “favoura- 
bly” about  Pentagon  activities  are  asked  to  write  for  military  magazines 
which  pay  them  substantial  fees.  At  the  same  time,  the  journalists  who 
cover  events  objectively,  the  war  in  Vietnam  in  particular,  find  them- 
selves under  the  surveillance  of  the  Peiitagon  security  service.  Such 
measures  by  the  Pentagon  special  services  make  the  civilian  mass  media 
distribute  the  information  which  comes  directly  from  the  Department  of 
Defence  or  the  newspapermen  who  are  very  dose  to  it  and  have  won  a 
reputation  as  ultra-patriots. 
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The  Pentagon  special  services  try  hard  to  influence  the  younger  gener- 
ation outside  the  U.S.  ideologically  and  psychologically,  achieving  this 
through  the  Defence  Information  &hool  of  the  Defence  Department,  i;. 
was  set  up  soon  after  the  Second  World  War  and  now  covers  28  countries 
on  three  continents  where  8,000  Pentagon-appointed  instructors  teach 
over  a million  U.S.  servicemen’s  and  local  children. 

. . . .The  dangerous  influence  of  this  “state  within  a state,”  is  increas- 
ingly more  openly  discussed  in  U.S  sociopolitical  and  academic  circles.  A 
conference  on  U.S.  national  goals  and  war  budget  was  held  in  Washington 
in  March  1969.  The  45  Congressmen  and  19  academics  and  experts  who 
took  part  in  the  conference  severely  criticised  Pentagon  activities.  Pen- 
tagon leaders,  however,  ignore  U.S.  public  criticism.  Speculating  on  the 
“Communist  menace”  and  fanning  chauvinism  and  obscurantism,  Penta- 
gon top-brass  and  the  military-industrial  complex  seek  to  fashion  the 
American  way  of  life  after  a pattern  of  a “garrison  state.” 

The  ramified  apparatus  of  the  U.  S.  State  Department,  which  of  late  has 
been  more  widely  used  for  foreign  policy  propaganda,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  channels  of  U.S.  ideologi<»i  expansion. 

The  speeches  and  statements  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  other  U.S. 
foreign  policy  leaders,  as  well  as  the  messages  sent  to  heads  of  state,  are 
invariably  meant  to  influence  public  opinion  in  those  countries.  At  press- 
conferences  regularly  held  by  the  State  Department,  its  high-ranking 
officials  brief  reporters  on  various  aspects  of  U.S  foreign  policy.  Even  in 
the  U.S.  the  substance  and  quality  of  information  given  to  the  reporters 
at  those  press-conferences  are  often  severely  criticised.  . . . Washington 
cor.'espondents  often  feel  that  the  State  Department  “is  seeking  to  use 
them  as  instruments  of  psychological  warfare.”  * 

The  ideological  and  “psychokgical”  action  of  the  State  Department  is 
not  confined  to  press-conferences  and  briefings.  It  is  also  evident  in  the 
practical  measures  carried  out  in  cultural  and  educational  exchange 
arranged,  as  a rule,  jointly  with  the  USIA.  As  an  important  form  of 
foreign  policy  propaganda,  such  exchanges  have  served  and  continue  to 
serve  the  global  aims  of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  A report  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  of  the  H ruse  of  Representatives  in  charge  of  the  State  Depart- 
ments’s budget  I nenly  stated:  “Culture  for  culture’s  sake  has  no  place  in 
the  United  States  Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Program  . . . 
cultural  activities  are  indispensable  to  all  propaganda  . . . 

...  [A]  former  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  UN  . . . has  said  that  con- 
tacts with  East  European  states  are  not  “awards”  conferred  on  com- 
munist governments  but  a means  of  getting  Western  ideas  through  to 
Eastern  Europe  and  diminishing  dependence  on  the  Soviet  Union.  It  was 
hardly  surprising  therefore  that  . . . [the]  former  head  of  Radio  Free 
Europe,  one  of  the  main  centres  of  arti-Communist  and  anti-Soviet  prop- 
aganda, was  appointed  Assistant-Secretary  of  State  for  cultural  and 
Educational  exchange. 

The  notorious  American  aid  to  foreign  countries  administered  through 
the  Agency  for  International  Development  (AID),  a special  body  of  the 
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State  Department,  is  but  a poorly  camouflaged  political  diversion  by  U.S. 
imperialism  against  peaceloving  peoples.  A professor  who  served  for 
many  years  in  the  State  Department,  the  AID,  Department  of  Trade  and 
the  CIA,  disclosed  the  ideological  and  political  meaning  of  tne  aid  when  he 
said  that  its  most  important  function  was  “to  counter  the  spi*ead  of 
Commurisin,”  and  emphasised  that  it  was  just  these  considerations  that 
are  “preponderant  in  decisions  to  provide  aid”  *®  to  a particular  country. 

Specialists  from  developing  countries  who  come  to  the  U.S.  under  the 
AID  exchange  programme  are  taught  not  so  much  technical  subjects  as 
unquestioning  admiration  for  the  virtues  of  the  American  way  of  life.  On 
the  other  hand,  U.S. specialists  sent  abroad  take  special  courses  of  train- 
mg  ill  accorda’-ice  v/ith  the  ideological  and  political  policies  of  the  U.S. 
State  Department. 

The  Peace  Corps  comes  under  the  State  Department  and  is  an  instru- 
ment of  ideological  expansion  in  developing  countries.  Its  volunteers  are 
often  regarded  by  the  governments  of  the  recipient  c luntries  as  subver- 
sive and,  consequently,  as  having  nothing  in  common  vith  “strengthening 
mutual  understanding’  avowed  by  the  Corps  Charter. 

The  most  important  objective  of  U.S.  ideological  expansion  carried  out 
by  the  strategists  and  tacticians  of  American  foreign  policy  propaganda  is 
to  split  the  ranks  of  imperialism’s  opponents  and  to  sow  discord  between 
the  socialist  countries,  to  poison  the  minds  of  workers,  and  to  denigrate 
socialism.  Bourgeois  propaganda  seeks  to  break  up  the  common  front  of 
struggle  for  peace  and  socialism  by  appealing  to  nationalistic  and 
chauvinistic  feelings,  juggling  with  all  manner  of  anti-socialist  ideas  and 
trends  and  speculating  on  the  slightest  errors  of  its  ideological  adver- 
saries. 

« « « • * 

The  world  balance  of  forces  is  continuing  to  change  in  socialism’s  favor. 
Despite  all  their  variegated  attempts,  the  capitalist  ideologists  are  inca- 
pable of  turning  the  clock  back.  The  influence  of  the  noble  and  lofty 
Communist  ideas  on  world  sociopoUticai  development  is  irreverribie. 
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INFLUENCING  POLITICAL  CHANGE 
BY  BROADCASTING  TO  THE  SOVIET  UNION* 


By  Robert  L.  Tuck** 


There  is  competitionfor  the  ear  of  the  Soviet  listener  in  international  broadcasts.  lAsteners 
are  becoming  more  diserimineiing  and  expect  to  hear  more  irUrreating  programs  than 
before.  The  role  of  iniemational  radio  is  that  of  a source  of  information  and  ideas,  rather 
than  an  instrument  of  mass  persuasion. 


ABSTRACT 

External  communications  are  an  increasingly  important  factor  for  in- 
fluencing political  change  in  the  USSR.  The  number  of  citizens  who  can 
hear  radio  broadcasts  from  abroad  has  increased  fifteen  times  since  Sta- 


*Prepared  for  delivery  at  the  1966  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Political  Science 
Association,  Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  New  York  City,  September  6-10.  Reprinted  with  the 
permission  of  the  American  Political  .Science  Association  and  the  author. 


** Author's  Note: 

When  this  paper  was  written  in  1966,  there  was  only  scattered  evidence  of  efforts  by 
uidividual  Soviet  dtizens  to  challenge  the  regime  by  insisting  on  their  legal  rights  to  justice 
and  freedom,  that  is,  to  work  for  political  diange  m their  own  interests.  The  paper  was, 
therefore,  an  outline  of  assumptons  and  suggested  methods  and  tedmiques  for  communicat- 
ing with  the  Soviet  listener  to  overcome  his  isolation  and  to  broadcast  relevant  infomation 
and  ideas  which  would  help  him  m his  own  efforts  toward  political  reform. 

During  the  intervening  six  years  it  has  become  possible  to  test  these  assumptions  and 
the  broadcasting  methods  and  techniques  to  an  increasing  amount  of  concrete 
documentation — that  is,  to  samizdat,  the  “self-published”  and  distributed  materials  of 
dissent  and  protest  which  describe  the  thinking  and  actions  of  individuals  who  contribute  to 
a small  but  vital  democratic  movement  within  the  USSR. 

Samisidai  is  a communication  among  the  democrats;  they  take  considerable  risks  to  get 
documents  to  the  West  to  inform  and  win  .‘^•ppert  of  world  opinion;  they  depend  on  radio 
from  abroad  for  further  dissemination  back  within  their  own  country.  (.As  .author  Alexander 
Solzhenitsyn  stated  in  his  interview  in  The  New  York  Times  of  April  3,  i972,  “If  we  ever 
hear  anything  about  events  in  this  ceuntry,  it’s  through  them,”  refemng  to  Radio  Liberty.) 

As  samizdat  document-s  arrive  in  the  West  they  provide  the  broadcaster  with  program 
content  to  inform  Soviet  listene-s  about  the  efforis  of  the  democrats  and  to  win  support  for 
their  often  heroic  imjistence  that  legal  guarantees  rf  individual  rights  be  implemented  for  all 
Soviet  citizens. 


Thu  mutual  interplay  and  interaction  of  supporting  infom'ation  . nd  ideas  between 
external  broadcasters  and  their  Soviet  listeners  has  become  a unique  form  of  communica- 
tion. By  studying  and  broadcasting  samiuial  documents  along  with  other  relevant  informa- 
tion and  ideas  denied  the  audience  by  a regime  which  insists  there  car  be  no  "peaceful 
coexistence”  in  ideo'ogy,  today’s  international  broadcaster  has  an  unprecedented  opportun- 
ity to  help  his  Sovet  listeners  in  tlieir  own  quest  for  justice  and  freedon' — and  therefore  to 
hasten  political  change.  [April  »9Y2] 
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lin’s  death.  The  Soviet  repme  has  been  slowly  yielding  to  the  demands  of 
modem  industrial  society  for  a freer  interplay  of  economic  forces  and 
individual  initiative;  these  pressures  for  economic  reform  point  toward 
corresponding  relaxation  in  the  political  sphere. 

A radio  broadcaster  therefore  can  play  a role  in  influencing  political 
change  (1)  by  regarding  international  radio  as  a source  for  stimulating 
information  and  ideas  rather  than  an  instrument  of  mass  persuasion  or 
manipulation;  (2)  by  continual  analysis  and  reassessment  of  the  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  the  Soviet  system  and  regime  policy;  (3)  by  continual 
study  of  the  attitudes  and  aspirations  of  the  vast  complex  of  Soviet 
listeners  (the  younger  generation,  rank-and-file  Party  members,  the 
technical  and  creative  intelligentsia,  et  al);  (4)  by  formulating  broadcast- 
ing objectives  v/hieh  conform  to  the  aspirations  of  the  audience  for  faster 
political,  economic,  and  social  reforni,  and  (5)  by  presenting  his  material 
in  an  elective  manner  which  appeals  to  the  basic  patriotism  of  his  listen- 
ers and  their  own  best  human  instincts  and  self-interest. 

* ■^^  * * » 

THE  ROLE  OF  INTERNATIONAL  RADIO 

International  radio  is  a source  of  information  and  ideas,  rather  than  '■n 
instrument  of  mass  persuasion.  There  are  some  26  million  radio  sets  in 
the  USSR  capable  of  receiving  short-wave  broadcasts.  [In  1971  the  esti- 
mate war  30  million  ] They  are  in  the  hands  of  individuals  who  exercise 
some  freedom  of  choice  in  what  programs  they  listen  to  and  who  are  not 
captive  to  the  local  networks  of  loudspeakers  which  the  regime  saturates 
with  its  official  line.  The  omissions,  distortions,  and  dreary  political  fare 
of  Radio  Moscow  verj'  often  encourage  Soviet  listeners  to  seek  foreign 
stations  in  preference,  but  listeners  will  not  continue  to  search  for  other 
stations  which  do  not  satisfy  their  wish  for  stimulating  information  and 
ideas. 

Radio  broadcasts  in  themselves  are  unlikely  to  result  in  overt  political 
action  by  Soviet  citizens  against  a regime  which  has  kept  itself  in  power 
by  a tightly  controlled  party  and  police  apparatus  for  dmost  50  years^ — 
nor  should  this  be  intended.  Appeals  for  airect  action  would,  in  all 
probability,  disappoint  the  broadcaster  by  their  lack  of  success.  Whether 
supporters  of  the  regime  or  its  committed  opponents,  Soviet  listeners 
would  rsent  calls  from  abroad  [that  would]  expose  them  to  regime  retalia- 
tion or  punishment,  and  [furthermore  they  would]  tend  to  discount  all 
other  ideas  and  information  broadcast  by  the  same  station  as,  in  their 
minds,  similarly  irresponsible. 

Thus,  any  suspicion  in  a listener’s  mind  that  a .station  is  trying  to 
manipulate  him  for  its  owr.  purposes  would  be  ruinous  to  the  station’s 
credibility,  and  credibility  is  tl'.e  sine  qm  non  of  audience  impact. 

The  broadcaster  must  therefore  accept  the  more  modest — and  more 
challenging — role  of  trying  to  stimulate  independent  thinking  on  the  part 
of  the  individual  members  of  his  audience.  Listening  to  broadcasts  from 
abroad  is  now  easier  and  no  longer  as  dangerous  to  Soviet  listeners  as  it 
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was  in  the  past.  There  is  more  competition  for  the  listener’s  ear  from  both 
other  interrational  broadcasters  and  from  Soviet  media  which  offer  tele- 
vision and  entertainment.  The  broadcaster  must  therefore  assume  that 
listeners  are  becoming  more  discriminating  and  expect  to  hear  more 
interesting  programs  than  ever  before. 

SOVIET  LISTENERS. 

In  addressing  the  Soviet  audience  as  a whole,  one  must  bear  in  mind 
that  it  is  basically  patriotic,  young,  and  therefore  future-oriented,  and 
made  up  of  varying  interest  groups.  Broadcasts  can  be  directed  at;  but 
cannot  be  limited  to,  specific  categories  of  listeners;  anyone  with  a re- 
ceiver might  hear  them,  and  thus  nobody  should  be  unnecessarily  or 
carelessly  excluded  and  thereby,  perhaps,  offended. 

At  the  same  time,  a broadcaster  who  wishes  to  influence  political 
change  in  the  USSR  must  select  program  material  on  the  basis  of  its 
appeal,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  those  groups  of  listeners  who  have 
political  potential:  the  younger  generation,  rank-and-file  members  of  the 
Communist  Party;  certain  occupational  groups,  some  of  primar}',  some  of 
secondary  potential;  and  the  various  nationality  groups  of  the  USSR. 

Appealing  to  politically  influential  listeners  is  a challenge,  because 
many  of  them  have  a vested  interest,  active  or  latent,  in  tl»s  present 
system;  they  may  simply  not  be  interested  in  fundamental  change,  they 
may  fear  it.  The  basically  patriotic  majority  frequently  identify  their  own 
interests  with  those  of  the  regime  and  tend  to  react  defensively  to 
criticism  of  that  regime.  Therefore  they  must  be  appealed  to  on  the  basis 
of  their  own  patriotism  and  self-interest  and  be  persuaded  that  many  of 
the  regime’s  policies  are  not  in  the  best  interests  of  either  their  country  or 
themselves.  Many,  if  not  most,  of  them  are  already  well  aware  of  the 
shortcomings  of  Soviet  society  and  are  trying  to  improve  their  situation. 
The  broadcaster’s  greatest  challenge  today  is  to  follow  these  trends  in 
listener  attitudes,  understand  them,  and  then  help  his  Soviet  listeners  by 
supplying  them  with  new  and  pertinent  information  and  ideas  with  which 
to  work  for  faster  and  more  lasting  improvement. 

BROADCASTING  OBJECTIVES  * * * 

In  formulating  and  implementing  his  objectives,  the  broadcaster  will 
necessarily  exercise  some  value  judgments  of  his  own.  His  program  must 
be  directed  toward  a definite  goal  and  it  must  indicate  some  sense  of 
mission,  if  there  is  to  be  a direction  and  purpose  about  his  work.  But  the 
broadcaster  cannpt  impose  his  own  values  on  his  listeners;  his  values 
must  coincide  with  those  of  his  listeners,  if  he  is  to  influence  political 
change  inside  the  target  area. 

The  aspirations  of  Soviet  citizens  are  in  the  direction  of  freedom  and 
democratic  political  institutions  which  represent  the  best  interests  of  the 
majority  of  citizens  and  peoples  of  the  USSR;  therefore,  this  should  be 
the  goal  of  the  broadcaster.  It  follows  that  his  mission  should  be  to 
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encourage  and  help  his  listeners  to  work  toward  replacing  the  present 
oligarchical  political  system  with  one  which  is  representative  of  and 
responsive  to  the  vnll  and  aspirations  of  the  entire  population  of  the 
USSR;  [and]  to  provide  his  listeners  with  information  and  ideas  which 
will  enable  them  to  work  more  effectively  for  change  in  their  own  in- 
terest. 

Broadcasting  objectives  which  would  fulfill  this  mission  would  encour- 
age (1)  practical,  democratic  political  alternatives  to  present  Soviet  prac- 
tice; (2)  social  and  economic  reform  in  the  interests  of  the  population  of 
the  USSR;  and  (3)  cultural  diversity  and  freedom  of  exchange  of  informa- 
tion and  travel  for  Soviet  citizens.  Another  objective  would  be  to  correct 
omissions  and  distortions  of  official  Soviet  media  and  try  to  undermine 
Communist  ideology,  not  by  arguing  with  it  in  its  own  terms  but  from  the 
point  of  view  of  showing  that  it  is  irrelevant  and  a bar  to  serving  the  real 
needs  of  the  people. 

In  the  writing  of  scripts  it  is  necessary  to  concentrate  on  specific 
themes  which  encourage  pol'tical,  economic,  and  social  reform  and  free- 
dom of  information  and  travel  On  the  eve  of  a CPSU  Congress  or  Central 
Committee  plenun  the  broadcaster  should  show  the  need  for  true  inner- 
party  democracy  instead  of  “democratic  centralism,”  [and]  for  hastening 
the  course  of  de-Stalinization  by  opening  party  and  state  archives  to 
facilitate  writing  the  full  history  of  the  lS30s,  etc.  \Vhen  it  became 
apparent  that  the  writers,  Sinyavsky  and  Daniel,  were  to  be  tried,  broad- 
casters used  this  occasion  to  carry  foreign  press  reaction  and  comment  in 
defense  of  the  two  as  artists  and  patriots.  ...  It  is  not  often  that 
individual  broadcasts  themselves  can  be  measured  for  their  direct  audi- 
ence impact;  occasionally,  however,  as  with  the  coverage  jf  the 
Sinyavsky-Daniel  trial,  the  heated  rebuttals  by  official  Soviet  media 
indicate  their  effectiveness. 

PRESENTATION  OF  BROADCAST  MATERIAL 

The  soundest  objectives  based  on  the  best  possible  analysis  of  the 
Soviet  internal  situation  become  academic  if  the  presentation  of  indi- 
vidual scripts  is  not  effective.  If  the  attitudes  of  listeners  towai’d  their 
own  situation  and  toward  the  broadcaster  are  disregarded,  if  scripts  are 
not  tailored  directly  to  the  attitudes  and  aspirations  of  a particular  audi- 
ence, there  is  little  hope  of  any  effect,  to  say  nothing  of  influencing 
political  change. 

In  addition  to  sound  radio  production  and  journalistic  techniques  to 
capture  the  listener’s  attention,  to  entertain  and  stimulate  by  effective 
argumentation,  and  to  present  a convincing  case;  a special  dimension  is 
required  for  the  Soviet  listener.  Despite  widespread  discontent  and  the 
numerous  tensions  in  Soviet  society,  the  bulk  of  the  evidence  infficates 
that  typical  Soviet  listeners  are  deeply,  if  not  fiercely,  patriotic.  Indeed, 
the  sacrifices  and  repressions  of  recent  decades  followed  now  by  the 
realization  that  the  USSR  lags  far  behind  other  industrialized  countries  in 
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its  standard  of  living  seems  to  spur  Soviet  citizens  to  greater  efforts. 
While  often  verj'  critical  of  the  Communist  regime  and  its  policies,  they 
are  also  quick  to  defend  the  USSR  against  ibreign  critics. 

The  question  of  the  tone  of  broadcasts  thus  becomes  of  paramount 
importance  for  anyone  trying  to  influence  political  change  inside  the 
USSR.  All  criticism  of  Soviet  reality  must  be  clearly  in  the  interests  of 
Soviet  citizens.  Ii  must  encourage  constructive  change  and  not  simply 
denounce  the  negative  aspects  of  Soviet  life.  The  temptation  to  quote 
internal  criticism  in  the  official  Soviet  press  at  length  to  the  Soviet 
audience  should  be  resisted — because  the  listener  has  already  read  it  or 
heard  it  ajid  because  the  regime  uses  this  criticism  as  a device  to  build  up 
support  for  its  own  purposes.  Instead  the  broadcaster  should  help  the 
Soviet  citizen  to  read  his  own  press  critically  and  in  his  own  interest, 
asking  whether  official  explanations  are  the  correct  ones,  suggesting 
other  more  basic  reasons,  and  supporting  trends  toward  specific  reforms 
which  are  being  discussed  inside  the  USSR  and  abroad.  When  warranted 
and  the  facts  are  convincingly  presented,  he  can  also  suggest  that  limited, 
piece-meal  reforms  have  only  a limited  effect  and  that  more  ba  ic  changes 
in  the  system  are  necessary  to  achieve  lasting  results. 

At  the  same  time  the  broadcaster  must  refrain  fiom  appearing  to 
exploit  positive  internal  developments  for  what  may  appear  to  be  his  own 
“anti-Soviet  propaganda”  purposes.  Such  treatment  could  be  dangerous 
to  those  Soviet  citizens  who  are  working  for  constructive  change  and 
could  hinder  their  efforts.  Thus,  when  a Soviet  writer  produces  a new 
work  which  challenges  some  aspects  of  the  system,  when  an  economist 
advocates  decentralization  of  planning  and  controls,  when  a party 
member  calls  for  more  inner-party  democracy,  etc.;  the  radio  commen- 
tator should  not  suggest  that  such  developments  are  anti-regime  acts,  but 
rather  treat  them  as  attempts  to  help  Soviet  society,  and  as  being  moti- 
vated by  more  patriotism  than  is  shown  by  the  party  bureaucrats  who 
oppose  such  innovations. 

By  consistently  taking  this  approach,  the  broadcaster  avoids  giving  his 
internal  Soviet  critics  grounds  for  accusations  that  he  engages  in  “anti- 
Soviet  propaganda,”  and  perhaps  hindering  the  forces  of  constructive 
change  already  at  work  inside  the  USSR. 

[CONCLUSION] 

In  conclusion,  it  should  be  emphasized  that  the  individual  broadcaster 
himself  is  the  most  important,  and  yet  most  intangible,  element  working 
to  influence  political  change  in  the  USSR  by  externa!  communications.  He 
must  be  an  effective  communicator  possessing  the  technical  skills  of 
writing  and  speaking,  but  most  important  is  his  attitude  toward  his 
audience.  He  must  be  motivated  not  so  much  by  hatred  of  Communism 
and  the  Soviet  regime  as  by  dedication  to  the  cause  of  freedom  for  people 
who  want  it  badly  enough  to  work  continually  toward  it.  He  must  be 
committed  to  the  possibility  of  fundamental  change  on  a long  term  basis  in 
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Sovi  it  society.  He  must  be  patient  and  not  discouraged  at  the  lack  of 
visii  le  progress;  when  setbacks  occur  he  must  not  let  himself  or  his 
listener  become  frustrated  and  apathetic  but  should  encourage  the  search 
for  yet  new  approaches.  And  he  must  develop  the  knack  of  vicariously 
sensing  the  opportunities  which  his  listener  can  use,  suggesting  them  to 
the  listener  vpithout  overtly  telling  him  what  to  do  or  how  to  do  it,  and 
thereby  helping  the  listener  to  help  himself  in  his  own  interest. 

The  increasing  opportunities  for  political  change  which  have  emerged 
in  Soviet  society  in  recent  years  offer  encouraging  prospects  for  the 
future. 

By  continually  studying  and  refining  his  own  assumptions  about  the 
role  of  radio  communication  per  se,  the  actual  political  situation  in  the 
target  area,  and  the  complex  of  varied  attitudes  of  his  many  listeners 
toward  that  situation  and  their  own  aspirations;  by  formulating  objec- 
tives which  coincide  with  the  basic  human  instincts  and  self-interest  of  his 
Soviet  listeners;  and  by  presenting  his  material  to  the  audience  in  a 
correspon  iing  manner,  the  broadcaster  can  effectively  hasten  political 
change  ir.  the  USSR  by  external  communication. 

CONTENT  ANALYSIS 

Analysis  of  content,  unlike  source  analysis,  focuses  upon  the  message. 
Beyond  that  generalization,  however,  content  analysis  is  characterized 
by  diversity  in  objective,  method,  and  results. 

Although  content  analysis  is  one  of  the  oldest  forms  of  propaganda 
evaluation,  the  advent  of  the  computer  to  assist  the  human  mind  has 
made  the  use  of  previously  impractical  methodologies  now  eminently 
feasible.  This  is  largely  the  result  of  the  machine’s  ability  to  process,  store, 
and  retrieve  massive  amounts  of  information  with  great  speed. 

The  lead-off  article  in  this  section  discusses  the  use  of  computers  in  the 
coding  and  analysis  of  materials  on  the  People’s  Republic  of  China.  Both 
of  the  first  two  papers  utilize  quantitative  content  analysis.  Although 
quantification  has  undeniable  advantages  for  certain  objectives,'  the  use 
of  qualitative  techniques  is  equally  important  and  may  be  preferable  in 
individual  cases.  The  last  three  selections  illustrate  the  varied  uses  of 
qualitative  analysis  of  propaganda  content. 

NOTES 

' See  Harold  D.  LacRwell,  “Why  Be  QuanUtaiive?”  in  Lasswell  et  &\.,Langmge  of  Politics 
(George  W.  Stewart,  Publisher,  Inc.,  1949),  pp.  49-52. 


CODING  AND  ANALYSIS  OF  DOCUMENTARY  MATERIALS 
FROM  COMMUNIST  CHINA* 

By  Paul  Wong 

The  method*  of  twrvey  analysis  are  adapted  to  an  analysis  of  documentary  material*.  The 
author  contends  th^  tke  two  major  type*  of  content  analysis — qualitative  and  . 
quantitative— are  indispensable.  Both  should  be  used  in  conjunction  with  each  other. 

In  this  paper  the  argument  is  made  that  the  utilization  of  a 
quaMtative-qua’ititative  mode  of  analysis  may  yield  valuable,  insights  on 
the  social,  economic  and  political  developments  in  Communist.  China.  The 
method  of  coding  involved  >n  the  qualitative-quantitative  mode  of  analysis 
is  discussed.  Concrete  examples  are  drawn  l^m  a content  analysis  proj- 
ect currently  in  progress  at  the  University  of  Cahfomia  at  Berkeley.* 
Finally,  several  spedflc  hypotheses  encountered  in  the  content  analysis 
project  are  presented  to  demonstrate  the  utility  of  the  qualitative- 
quantitative  mode  of  analysis. 

DISPARITIES  IN  THE  AVAILABILITY  OF  DATA 

The  most  important  source  of  empirical  data  on  Communist  China 
comes  from  documentary  materials  such  as  the  People's  Daily  (Jih-min 
Jih-pao).  Researchers  rpend  long  periods  scanning  through  Chinese 
Communist  documents  and  other  potential  sources  of  data.  The  difference 
between  “Datum”  and  “material”  must  be  maintained  and  clarified.  By 
material  is  meant  a document  in  its  original  form  such  as  an  editorial  in 
the  People’s  Daily.  Materials  are  transformed  into  data  by  some  scheme 
of  categorization.  Materials  are,  therefore,  the  sources  of  data.  Data  are 
generally  at  a higher  level  of  abstraction  than  naterials,  and  are,  in 
general,  more  applicable  for  scientific  investigation.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
shortcomings  of  research  on  Communist  China  has  been  the  failure  to 
transform  materials  into  data  before  using  them  for  scientific  investiga- 
tions. 

There  are  disparities  in  the  degree  of  availability  of  data  for  the  three 
different  but  highly  correlated  dimensions  of  the  Chinese  Communist 
social  system — that  is,  the  political,  social  and  economic  dimensions.*  It  is 
proposed  here  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  collect  systematic  data  on 
economic,  social  and  political  "tructure  and  dynamics  on  Communist 
China  on  both  regional  and  national  levels.  In  so  doing,  the  gaps  or 
disparities  in  the  availability  of  data  would  diminish.  Furthermore,  a 
general  analysis  of  some  problems  employing  data  fimm  all  three  dimen- 
sions would  become  possib)'?. 


*Excen3ts  from  "Coding  and  Analysis  of  Documentary  Materials  from  CommunLst 
China,"  Asian  Survey.  VII,  No.  3 (March  1967),  pp.  138-211.  Reprin!.ed  with  the  permis- 
sion of  .Asian  Survey. 
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A SYNTHESIS  OP  QUALITATIVE  AND  QUANTITATIVE  ANAI^ 
YSES 

Experienced  researchers  have  the  capacity  to  “read  the  lines”  to 
analyze  overt  meanings  as  well  as  “between  the  lines”  to  ascertain  less 
obvious  implications  and  inferences.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  essential  to 
raise  the  question  of  objectivity.  Qualitative  treatment  of  documentary 
materials  is  indispensable,  but  it  is  argued  here  that  the  i eliability  and 
validity  of  qualitative  analysis  can  be  increased  and  its  importance  and 
value  enhanced  by  means  of  a quantitative  analysis  of  the  same  materials 
and  then  synthesizing  the  results  achieved  through  both  approaches. 

It  is  particularly  in  the  coding  and  classification  of  documentary  mate- 
rials from  totalitarian  or  closed  societies  that  quantitative  content 
analysis  can  make  a lasting  contribution.  To  some  extent,  this  is  a con- 
sequence of  the  fact  that  many  methods  of  social  science  research  are  not 
applicable  to  closed  societies.  Quantitative  content  analysis  was  used 
extensively  during  W.W.  II  to  study  Nazi  propaganda,  but  there  was  a 
period  of  about  ten  to  fifteen  years  thereafter  during  which  there  was  a 
decrease  in  the  number  of  projects  u.sir.g  content  analysis  methods.  The 
reasons  for  this  decrease  were;  (1)  manual  coding  and  analysis  placed  a 
serious  limitation  on  the  amount  of  materials  which  could  be  treated  in 
any  single  project;  (2)  traditional  content  analysis  involved  essentially  the 
inspection  of  univariate  distributions  (technically  called  “marginals"), 
or,  at  most,  bivariate  distributions  (technically  called  “zero-order”  rela- 
tionships). Many  researchers  felt  that  the  analysis  of  marginals  and 
zero-order  relationships  did  not  provide  an  adequate  explanation  of  the 
empirical  phenomena  in  which  they  were  interested;  and  (3)  the  lack  of 
foundation  support  on  content  analysis  projects. 

In  the  past  five  years,  there  has  been  a reemergence  of  interest 
content  analysis,  facilitated  by  the  mpit  ievelopment  in  data  processing 
facilities  and  computer  applications  in  the  social  sciences.  In  the  area  of 
content  analysis,  the  development  of  social-psych olinguistic  dictionaries 
has  made  possible  the  machine  coding  of  original  materials-especially  in 
English  but  even  in  some  foreign  languages.  Due  to  the  extraordinarily 
complicated  structure  of  the  Chinese  language,  machine  coding  of  original 
documents  is  not  yet  feasible.  But  recent  development  in  optical  scanning 
devices  indicates  that  it  is  likely  that  machine  coding  of  original  Chinese 
documents  will  be  possible  before  too  much  longer. 

The  present  project  may  bo  regarded  as  an  intermediate  stage  between 
traditional  content  analysis  and  machine  content  analysis  in  that  the 
coding  is  done  manually  but  the  analysis  is  done  entirely  by  high-speed 
electronic  computers.  Already  in  the  pilot  study,  2,316  articles  or  cases 
have  been  coded.  In  the  Isu^er  study,  more  than  35,000  cases  will  be 
coded,  making  it  the  most  extensive  systematic  content  analysis  ever 
attempted  on  a single  polity. 

The  inclusion  of  diverse  but  systematic  queries  in  the  '■oding  schemes 
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means  that  an  analysis  of  a total  society  will  be  possible.  Although  a 
manual  coding  system  is  used,  this  also  has  some  advantages  in  that  it 
facilitates  the  inclusion  of  both  rigidly  structured  and  open-ended  items  in 
the  coding  schemes.  In  this  manner,  some  significant  but  unforeseen 
information  will  not  be  lost.  One  major  methodological  assumption  in  this 
study  is  that  an  article  or  speech  in  a newspaper  is  similar  in  many  ways 
to  a human  respondent.  The  researcher  can  literally  “ask”  the  article  both 
structured  and  open-ended  questions;  the  answers  to  these  questions  may 
be  coded  in  the  same  way  as  a respondent’s  answers  to  interview  ques- 
tions in  survey  research.  A mqjor  difference  between  a survey  interview 
and  coding  of  content  materials  is  that  whereas  in  the  former  the  human 
respondent  is  asked  to  answer  questions  about  social  background  and 
attitudes  toward  various  subjects  for  most  of  which  he  has  answers,  in 
the  latter  the  coding  scheme  tends  to  include  a great  number  of  items 
which  only  inquire  about  their  presence  or  absence. 

Methods  of  survey  analysis  are  to  some  extent  applicable  to  content 
analysis.  I have  in  mind  especially  the  method  of  “elaboration”  developed 
at  Columbia  University.®  Essentially,  the  method  of  elaboration  attempts 
to  ascertain  the  validity  of  a relationship  between  two  variables  by 
controlling  other  variables.  The  relationship  between  two  variables  is 
called  a bivariate  or  zero-order  relationship.  In  controlling  each  additional 
variable  in  the  same  table,  the  order  is  raised  by  one.  If  used  carefully, 
the  method  of  elaboration  may  be  of  immense  value  in  content  analysis;  it 
may  also  make  possible  the  application  of  content  analysis  for  explanatory 
purposes. 

TTie  crucial  point  raised  in  this  paper  is  not  that  qualitative  methods 
should  be  rejected.  On  the  contrary,  qualitative  considerations,  in  princi- 
ple, should  temporally  precede  quantitative  considerations,  although  not 
infrequently  ex  post  facto  hypotheses  are  discovered  after  the  analysis  of 
quantitative  data.  In  effect,  a synthesis  of  the  two  methods  should  be 
attempted,  particularly  in  the  area  of  research  on  Communist  China.  'This 
synthesis  may  perform  one  or  more  of  the  following  functions: 

1.  Compare  and  contrast  the  results  obtained  from  the  two  analyses, 
and  thus  facilitate  the  validation  of  research  findings. 

2.  To  provide  fresh  insights  and  hypotheses  for  the  quantitative 
analysis,  and  vice  versa. 

3.  To  synthesize  hypotheses  suggested  by  current  research  literature 
and  hypotheses  suggested  by  quantitative  analysis.  In  this  respect, 
quantitative  analysis  performs  an  explanatory  function-that  is,  it 
helps  in  providing  a systematic  framework  upon  which  a logical 
explanation  of  some  aspects  of  the  total  social  system  can  be  based. 

4.  From  this  synthesis  of  ideas  and  the  systematic  framework  resulting 
from  it,  new  hypotheses  may  be  derived  for  further  research. 

5.  ITirough  quantification,  an  immense  amount  of  documentary  mate- 
rials can  be  transformed  into  data,  which  may  be  used  for  secondary 
analyses. 
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6.  Criteria  for  distinguishing  the  difference  between  “manifest  content” 
and  “latent  meanings"  can  be  provided. 

METHOD  OF  DATA  COLLECTION 

The  content  analysis  project  on  Communist  China  covers  a number  of 
time  periods.  A great  deal  of  attention  is  naturally  given  to  the  People's 
Daily,  the  official  organ  of  the  Communist  regime.  In  addition,  a number 
of  other  newspapers  have  been  selected  to  study  internal  variations, 
including  geographical  and  ideolopcal  variations.  Tiie  examples  pre- 
sented in  a later  section  of  this  paper  relied  only  upon  data  collected  for 
May,  August,  and  December  in  1957.  The  data  consist  of  headlines  of  the 
People’s  Daily  appearing  in  the  People’s  Daily  Monthly  Index.  In  sum, 
2,316  headlines  of  aHicles  were  coded,  and  constitute  the  “cases”  for  this 
paper.  The  sample  consits  of  all  headlines  appearing  in  every  fourth  daily 
edition  of  the  People’s  Daily.  For  this  content  analysis  study,  two  general 
coding  schemes  were  devised.  In  this  paper,  only  a minute  portion  of  the 
results  obtained  by  means  of  the  first  coding  scheme  are  presented  for  the 
purpose  of  illustration. 

The  coding  schemes  were  developed  on  the  assumption  that  newspa- 
pers, or  any  medium  of  mass  communication,  are  subject  to  internal  and 
external  influence  and  are  sensitive  to  such  influence.  In  Communist 
China  in  1957,  newspapers  were,  on  the  whole,  effectively  controlled  by 
the  regime.  The  People’s  Daily  as  the  official  party  and  governmental 
organ,  functioned  in  propagating  the  official  policies  of  the  regime,  in 
eliciting  mass  participation,  and  as  an  agent  of  social  control.  One  can, 
therefore,  classify  the  news  items  appearing  in  the  newspaper  and  on  the 
basis  of  this  information  make  inferences  concerning  the  conditions  of  the 
system.  In  this  respect,  one  assumes  that  the  newspaper,  as  a product  of 
the  system,  at  the  same  time  plays  a role  in  shaping  the  system.  What 
appears  in  the  newspaper  is  of  tremendous  value  in  studying  conditions  of 
society,  especially  in  Communist  China— a relatively  “closed”  society 
from  which  interview  data  connot  easily  be  obtained. 

An  important  aspect,  of  the  coding  schemes  is  the  classification  of 
subject  matter  categories  appearing  in  the  People’s  Daily.  After  experi- 
menting with  different  methods  of  classification,  we  decided  to  use,  by 
and  large,  the  same  categories  as  those  appearing  in  the  People’s  Daily 
Monthly  Index.  This  classification  may  be  regarded  as  the  Chiniese 
Communist  elite’s  “perception  of  the  situation.”  The  number  of  items 
devoted  to  specific  subject  matters  may  be  regarded  as  an  index  of  the 
amount  of  attention  focused  on  these  subjects  by  the  leadership.  Aside 
from  the  subject  matter  categories,  we  have  also  included  geographical, 
individual,  organizational  institutional,  and  other  social  economic  and 
political  categories. 

Our  data  were  coded  in  such  a manner  that  the  saxao.  data  may  be 
analyzed  in  several  different  ways  by  using  a different  “un  t of  analysis”: 

1.  The  headline  or  article  as  the  unit  of  analysis. 


2.  The  person  as  the  unit  of  analysis.  For  every  case  we  include  s^ll  the 
information  about  the  person  together  with  the  information  about 
the  headline  or  article  in  which  the  person’s  name  appeared.  Note 
that  since  a person’s  name  may  be  mentioned  in  different  articles 
(contexts),  the  data  offer  an  opportunity  to  study  specific  persons 
under  varying  contexts.  In  this  manner,  we  may  be  able  to  examine 
how,  for  example,  a Central  Committee  member  is  related  to  dif- 
ferent policies. 

3.  The  organization  as  the  unit  of  analysis.  This  is  similar  to  the 
explanation  given  for  the  person  as  the  unit  of  analysis. 

In  addition,  we  may  use  groups  of  persons  as  the  unit  of  analysis — for 
example.  Central  Committee  members  in  comparison  with  non-members. 
Also,  we  may  use  type  of  organizations  as  the  unit  of  analysis — for 
example,  political  in  comparison  with  non-political  organizations. 

ARTICLE  AS  THE  UNIT  OF  ANALYSIS 

In  this  section,  we  will  report  on  some  empirical  findings  using  the 
headline  as  the  unit  of  analysis.  We  have  a total  of  2,316  cases.  The 
headline  as  the  unit  of  analysis  is  not  to  be  confused  with  individuals 
mentioned  in  the  headline  as  the  unit  of  analysis.  In  the  former  case,  our 
interest  lies  in  characterizing  the  content  of  the  headline;  in  the  latter 
case  w'e  want  to  chatacterize  the  individuals  in  terms  of  two  sets  of  data. 
'The  first  set  of  data  refers  t_  the  socio-political-economic  background  of 
the  individuals,  which  are  more  or  less  constant  in  a given  period.  The 
second  set  of  data  relates  the  individual  back  to  the  content  of  the 
headlines  to  ask  questions  such  as  in  w'hat  type  of  news  content  is  the 
individual  most  likely  to  be  mentioned.  Analysis  using  the  individual  as 
the  unit  may  be  considered  as  a study  of  leadership  structure  and  decision 
processes.  Analysis  using  the  article  as  the  unit  may  be  regarded  as  a 
study  of  the  Chinese  Communist's  “definition  of  the  situation.”  In  this 
respect,  the  two  analyses  supplement  one  another  in  facilitating  an  in- 
terpretation of  the  Chinese  Communist  world  view'  and  domestic  outlook. 
The  analysis  on  organizational  structure  and  processes  adds  a third  di- 
mension to  the  interpretation. 

INDICES  OF  IDEOLOGY 

Definitiom:  Schurmann’s  definition  of  ideology  as  the  manner  of  think- 
ing characteristic  of  an  organization  has  'neen  followed.'*  The  pervasive- 
ness of  ideclogj'  in  Communist  China  cannot  be  denied.  Although  ideolog- 
ical discussion  and  education  permeate  every  le\  el  and  aspect  of  life,  the 
number  of  references  to  ideology  in  the  1957  issues  of  the  People’s  Daily 
•ised  for  this  study  was  not  great.  This  w'as  not  surprising,  given  the  fact 
that  every  reference  to  ideology  in  the  People’s  Daily  had  to  be  consi- 
dered authoritative.*  To  an  expenenced  Western  observer  or  a Chinese 
“sensitized”  to  the  Chinese  Communist  documents,  the  appearance  of 
even  a single  term  such  as  lilun  (roughly  translated  as  theory)  is  of 
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paramount  impoitance  in  explaining  or  predicting  changes  in  ideology.  To 
some  extent,  the  small  number  of  references  is  also  a consequence  of  the 
fact  that  a rigid  definition  of  ideology  is  used  here.  Ideology,  in  this 
context,  refers  to  any  of  the  various  “isms”  and  “thought.”  Types  of 
ideology  are  classified  according  to  the  charismatic  leader  who  is  as- 
sociated with  the  particulai-  “ism”  or  “thought.”  For  example.  Maoist 
thought  is  classified  as  Chinese,  while  Leninism  is  classified  as  Russian. 
General  ideology  does  not  refer  to  any  specific  individual.  While  it  is 
plausible  that  an  ideology  may,  at  some  point  in  its  development,  trans- 
cend the  confines  of  national  boundary  and  become  universal,  it  is  main- 
tained that,  at  least  in  Communist  China,  the  nationalistic  element  in 
different  ideologies  can  still  be  distinguished  from  their  universal  mean- 
ing. For  example,  Marxism-Leninism  is  still  foreign  and  Russian,  while 
Maoist  thought  is  Chinese,  in  spite  of  their  presumed  universal  applicabil- 
ity. 

Analym:  Of  the  eighteen  references  to  ideology  in  the  May,  August 
and  December  1957  issues  of  the  People’s  Daily,  eleven  referred  to 
Chinese  ideology,  three  to  foreign  ideology,  and  four  to  general  ideology. 
The  fact  that  Chinese  ideology  predominated  supports  Schurmann’s 
hypothesis  concerning  decentralization  policies  in  the  latter  part  of  1957 
as  well  as  the  fact  that  these  policies  coincided  with  a conscious  attempt  to 
develop  an  economic  model  which  w'as  not  merely  a mirror  image  of  the 
Soviet  economic  model.®  Change  in  emphasis  on  different  types  of  ideol- 
ogy was  but  one  of  the  many  changes  which  occurred  in  1957.  Schurmann 
pointed  out  that  during  the  first  fourteen  years  of  the  Chinese  People’s 
Republic,  the  leadership  applied  tw’o  distinct  developmental  strategies, 
one  for  each  of  the  two  five-year  plan  periods.'  The  terminal  year  of  the 
First  Five-Year  Plan,  1957,  was  crucial  not  only  for  economists,  but  also 
for  sociologists  and  political  scientists  since  many  social  and  political 
changes  occurred.  In  the  present  discussion,  we  are  only  interested  in  the 
ideological  dimension.  A detailed  examination  of  the  hypotheses  raised  by 
Schunnann  will  be  treated  elsew'here. 

In  a strict  sense,  our  data  on  Chinese  versus  foreign  ideology  do  not 
enable  us  to  test  the  hypothesis  that  there  w’as  a shift  in  ideoiogj'  accom- 
panying the  transition  from  the  First  to  the  Second  Five-Year  Plan 
period.  Schurmann  postulated  that  Chira  had  gone  through  two  radical 
phases,  one  during  the  First  Five-Year  Plan  period  when  the  Chinese 
Communists  tried  to  repeat  the  Soviet  experience  of  industrialization, 
and  the  second  during  the  Great  Leap  Forward  when  they  used  their  own 
mobilizational  techniques  to  try  to  achieve  an  economic  breakthrough.® 
Our  corollary  to  this  general  postulate  is  that  the  transition  from  the 
First  to  the  Second  Five-Year  Plan  period  was  also  accompanied  by  a 
change  in  ideology.  To  test  this  corollary,  data  from  the  Firsi  Five-Year 
Plan  period  are  needed.  But  until  data  for  1952  are  available  and 
analyzed,  such  a comparison  is  not  possible. 

Since  the  Foreign  Ideology  Index  is  not  made  up  exclusively  of 
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categories  on  Soviet  Ideology,  it  would  be  interesting  to  look  at  the 
statistical  variation  of  Soviet  ideology  categories  in  comparison  with 
those  for  Chinese  ideology  (see  Table  I). 

This  table  reveals  several  striking  facts.  First,  there  was  only  one  refer- 
ence to  Soviet  ideology  in  the  entire  sample.  This  discovery  seems  to  be 
relevant  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Sino-Soviet  conflict.  Although  a 
general  break  in  Sino-Soviet  relations  did  not  occur  until  years  later,  it 
has  been  suggested  that  changes  in  Sino-Soviet  relations  began  as  early 
as  1956  in  connection  with  the  problems  of  de-Stalinization  and  with  crises 
in  Poland  and  Hungary.  In  the  early  period,  according  to  one  authority,  it 
was  very  much  a conflict  over  the  question  of  the  “correct”  ideology, 
although  the  fact  that  economic  problems  were  involved — including  the 
stopping  of  Soviet  loans  and  the  disillusionnient  with  the  Soviet  economic 
model — cannot  be  denied.®  Another  striking  laci  in  Table  T is  the  varia- 
tion in  references  to  ideology  by  month;  this  variation  seems  to  be  related 
to  the  timing  o<"  the  “Hundred  Flowers”  campaign  md  the  anti-rightist 
campaign  which  followed.  MacFarquhar  stated  that  anything  printed 
before  June  8 in  the  People's  Daily  can  be  taken  to  have  been  straight 
reporting,  June  8 being  the  day  on  which  the  People's  Daily  initiated  the 
counter-attack.  Our  data  show  that  in  May  there  were  nine  references  to 
ideology,  for  August  there  was  none,  and  for  December  there  were  3.  To 
interpret  this  variation,  let  us  divide  the  general  event  period  covering 
the  “Flowers”  campaign  into  four  sub-periods: 

1.  February  to  April — period  of  anxiety  following  Mao’s  speech  on 
contradictions  in  February  1957. 

2.  May  and  part  of  June — blooming  and  contending  period  during 
which  there  was  a liberalized  policy  on  ideological  debates. 

3.  Part  of  June,  July  and  August — period  of  the  anti-rightist  campaign. 

4.  September  to  December — aftermath. 

Otrr  data  cover  sub-periods  2,  3,  and  4.  During  the  period  of  liberalization 


on  communication,  the  number  of  references  to  ideology  was  largest. 

Txblf  1 

REFERENCES  TO  CHINESE  VERSUS  SOVIET  IDEOLOGIES,  BY  MONTH* 

Type  of  Ideology 

ll%y 

August 

Drcrmbcr 

Toul 

Test  of 
Sigraftetnee** 
(row  difference) 

Chmese 

9 

0 

2 

11 

p>  .01 

(11  7) 

(0) 

<2) 

(12.7) 

Soviet 

0 

0 

1 

1 

not  significant 

(0) 

(0) 

(1) 

U) 

ToU! 

9 

0 

3 

12 

p>  .01 

(11.7) 

(0) 

(3) 

(14.7) 

Test  of  signifi'^oce** 

not  sig- 

'.column  difference) 

p>  .01 

— 

niftcant 

p>  .01 

tn  repf««u  number  of  reftnrnce*  ifler  fo'  wtation  in  s&mpl*  sa*  <»djustmenl  raUo* 

for  Uav,  Dwember.  lo  I ^ i 07,  J 00  rfspertjvely'  T««U  of  jdgrtftctnce  sro  b»ed  on 

**Kolmcseorov-Smitrav  t'Mmple  for  row  or  colurrm  difference. 
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During  the  most  intensive  period,  the  anti-rightist  campaign,  there  was 
no  reference  to  ideology  at  all.  Finally,  there  was  a limited  reemergence 
of  ideological  discussion  in  December.  In  May.  many  individuals  opeiJy 
attacked  the  regime  and  its  ideology;  study  groups  {Hsiao-tsu)  were 
formed  and  mass  mettings  were  held  to  discuss  alternative  ideologies  and 
practices.  But  after  June  8,  intellectuals,  with  the  exception  of  the  stu- 
dents, became  more  apprehensive  and  reserved.  After  July  20,  when  a 
government  resolution  was  passed  whereby  in  future  every  student  has 
to  produce  proof  of  ideological  reliability  before  he  can  obtain  a job,  the 
students  also  became  more  quiescent.  It  was  only  toward  *^he  end  of  the 
year  that  the  situation  began  to  calm  down,  and  even  some  of  th.c.se  who 
had  been  singled  out  for  special  reprimand  turned  up  again  in  public  life, 
although  shorn  of  all  influence.*® 

Thus  there  tends  to  be  a minimization  of  communicatior-  about  the 
source  and  focal  point  of  failure  during  a crisis  situation,  es'.iodally  the 
role  which  the  elite  played  in  contributing  to  this  failure.  However,  wiiile 
there  is  a minimization  of  communication  about  the  elite’s  role  in  policy 
failure,  there  is  also  a maximization  of  statements  blaming  “otherr”  for 
this  failure.  “Others,”  in  this  sense,  may  refer  to  individuals  groups, 
nations  or  even  abstract  ideas.  “ There  was  a tremendous  increase  in 
references  to  the  campaigns  against  counter-revolutionaries  (jsufan)  and 
references  to  antirightist  campaigns  in  August  1957. 

The  findings  on  minimization  and  maximization  of  communication,  in 
terms  of  the  number  of  references  in  the  People's  Daily,  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  form  of  a general  hypothesis; 

If  a policy  fails,  the  system  tends  to  minimize  communication  about  the 
source  and  focal  point  of  this  failrire,  minimize  communication  about 
the  role  the  elite  played  in  contributing  to  the  failure,  but  maximize 
communication  in  blaming  “others”  for  the  failure. 

In  the  case  of  ideology,  the  “Flowers”  campaign  was  formally  endorsed 
by  Mao;  moreover,  the  effects  of  the  campaign  were  viewed  as  extreme'y 
unfavorable  for  the  entire  system;  consequently  the  restriction  on  discus- 
sion about  ideology  was  so  great  that  there  was  no  reference  to  ideology 
at  all  in  the  entire  sample  for  August.  In  December,  the  threat  of  the 
consequences  of  general  discontent  became  less  pronounced,  as  evidenced 
by  the  reappearance  of  a limited  number  of  references  to  ideology. 

It  is  by  no  means  assumed  that  the  data  on  ideology  conclusively 
confirmed  the  minimization  hypothesis  mentioned  previously;  a confirma- 
tion of  this  hjfpothesis  requires  testing  against  a variety  of  different 
situations,  different  types  of  policies,  and  different  time  periods.  A tom- 
parlson  of  the  references  to  the  ideology  of  Mao,  Engels,  Stalin,  and 
Lenin  reve.als  three  important  facta.  First,  nine  of  the  ten  references  to 
ideologj’  of  individuals  concerned  Maoist  ideologjo  Second,  there  was  no 
reference  to  ideology  of  any  individual  either  in  August  or  December.  The 
last  fact,  when  combined  with  eur  finding  that  there  was  a limited  reap- 
pearance of  references  to  ideology  in  December,  means  that  this  reap- 
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pearance  was  limiU'd  to  general  ideology;  apparently  ideology  of  specific 
individuals  was  still  too  sensitive  an  issue  to  be  discussed  in  the  press. 

THE  POLITICAL  PAP.IY  INDEX 

The  political  Party  Index  consists  of  three  categories:  The  CCP 
(Chinese  Co»-nnvariist  Party),  Communist  parties  of  other  countries,  and 
workers’  patties  of  other  countries  (see  Table  II).  First  of  all,  looking  at 
the  tc.lal  colvmn  for  all  months,  we  find  that  of  the  209  references  to 
parties,  186  referred  to  the  CCP.  On  the  basis  of  our  limited  data,  we 
must  accept  the  validity  of  the  postulate  that  the  Chinese  Communist 
spokesmen  consider  the  Chinese  Commumst  movement  as  part  of  the 
world  Communist  movement.  On  a long-term  basis,  this  postulate  is 
probably  true.  It  was  certainly  not  accidental  that  Teng  Hsiao-Ping,  in  an 
article  WTitten  for  the  Pravda  in  celebration  of  the  lOth  anniversary  of 
the  People’s  Republic  of  China  in  1957,  stated  that; 

We  stand  for  proletarian  internationalism  as  opposed  to  all  kinds  of  bourgeois 
reaction?^  ideologies  of  big-nation  chauvinism  and  nairow  nationalism.  The  mod- 
em revisionists,  as  represented  by  the  Yugoslav  luling  clique,  use  Ixmrgeois 
nationalism  to  oppose  proletarian  internationalism,  use  the  nation  as  cover  to 
oppose  irtemational  solidarity  and  have  fUily  become  an  echo  of  im- 
perialism. . . 

In  fact,  Teng’s  article  is  a reflection  of  a more  general  ideological 
stand  which  emphasizes  the  interdependence  of  the  Chinese  Communist 
and  world  Communist  movements  on  a long-term  basis. 

While,  on  the  one  hand,  we  can  speak  of  a long-term  ideological  stand, 
at  the  same  time,  short-run  fluctuations  may  occur  due  to  practical 
consideratior<s  matie  necessary  by  such  problems  as  domestic  crises.  In 
our  sample  for  the  la  r part  of  1957,  for  example,  there  was  a prepon- 
derant number  of  references  to  the  CCP  as  opposed  to  references  to 
foreign  Communist  and  workers’  parties.  I'he  nature  of  such  short-run 

Table  II 

REFERENCES  i D POLITICAL  PARTIES,  BY  MONTH  >■ 


(*Arty 

Mv 

August 

December 

Total 

Test  of 
S'ETUikancv'** 
(row  difference) 

C.C.P. 

112 

4 

70 

186 

p>  .01 

(145.f>) 

(4.1) 

(70) 

(219.9) 

Foreign  C.P.’s 

2 

4 

9 

15 

not  significant 

(2.6) 

(4.5) 

(9) 

(15.9) 

Foreign  worker’s 

8 

0 

0 

8 

p>  .01 

Parties 

(10.4) 

(0) 

(0) 

(10.4) 

All  Parties 

122 

8 

79 

209 

p>  .01 

(158.6) 

(8.6) 

(79) 

(246.2) 

Test  of  signifltance*'' 

p>  .01 

not  sig- 

p>  .01 

p>.01 

(Column  difference) 

•Figures  in  piarenlheses  represent  number  of  for  \*an*tJonin  sampJe  ntios 

for  Msy,  Atttusty  December,  equsi  to  1.30,  hO?,  1 00  Tetttt  ef  sigmfk«nce  *re  b«se<d  on  adjusted  figured' 

••Koimogoror^mimov  l-sample  terl  for  rew  or  etdumn  dtffmTWf 
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fluctuations  is  worth  exploring  in  future  research,  although  it  will  be, 
undoubtedly,  a tedious  and  costly  job.  In  order  to  distinguish  between 
short-run  fluctuations  and  sudden  changes,  one  must  also  have  detailed 
knowledge  of  the  long-term  developmental  patterns.  Methodologically, 
one  should  study  long-term  patterns  in  detail  qualitatively  and,  at  the 
same  time,  select  a large  sample  of  documentary  materials  covering  a 
number  of  years  for  quantitative  analyses.  What  we  have  said  for  time- 
variation  holds,  of  course,  also  for  regional  variation. 

Looking  at  the  total  number  of  references  to  all  parties,  we  found  that, 
in  comparing  the  distribution  for  the  three  months,  our  hypothesis  on 
minimization  in  communication  in  periods  of  stress  is  again  confirmed. 
There  were  122  references  in  May,  but  the  number  was  reduced  to  8 for 
August,  and  finally  there  was  a reemergence  of  references  to  political 
parties  in  December,  the  number  being  79.  Looking  at  the  distribution  by 
month  for  each  party,  we  found  that  for  the  CCP  the  restriction  in 
communication  hypothesis  is  also  confirmed;  with  112  references  for  May, 
4 for  August,  and  70  for  December.  The  number  of  references  to  foreign 
Communist  parties  or  foreign  workers’  parties  during  the  three  months 
were  too  few  in  number  to  waiTant  speculation. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  ORGANIZATION  AND  DECENTRALIZA- 
TION IN  1957 

If  the  proposition  that  decentralization  occurred  late  in  1957  is  valid, 
then  a comparison  of  the  three  time  periods  in  our  sample  with  regard  to  a 
series  of  indicators  about  decentralization  in  its  various  manifestations 
should  provide  evidence  that  in  the  later  months  of  1957,  decentralization 
was  much  more  widespread  than  the  earlier  months  of  the  year.  Since  our 
sample  consists  of  three  months  in  1957 — namely.  May,  August,  and 
December — we  will  be  satisfied  if,  in  fact,  there  were  more  indicators  of 
decentralization  such  as  a decrease  in  emphasis  on  cen- 

Tabu:  III 

REFERENCES  TO  LOCAL  AND  NATIONAL  AUTHORITATIVE 
AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  ORGANIZATIONS,  BY  MONTH* 


DECENTRALIZA- 


Tjpe  of 
Organaaiion 

May 

August 

December 

Total 

Test  of 
S’gnificance** 
(row  difference) 

National 

5 

3 

8 

16 

not  significant 

(6.5) 

(3.2) 

(8) 

(17.7) 

Local 

1 

8 

14 

23 

p>  .05 

(1.3) 

(8.5) 

(14) 

(23.9) 

Total 

6 

11 

22 

39 

.10<p<.05 

(7.8) 

(11.8) 

(22) 

(41.6) 

Test  of  significance** 

not  sig- 

not  sig- 

not  sig- 

not  sig- 

(column  difference) 

nificant 

nificont 

nificant 

nificant 

^Figure*  in  parentheses  represent  number  of  references  after  at^justment  for  vanalion  in  sample  size  (adjustment 
ratios  for  Ma>'.  August,  December,  equal  to  1 30.  1 07.  I 00  respectively)  Test*  of  significance  are  based  on  adjusted 
r.gurea 

••KoSmogoroV'Sminiov  l-sample  lest  for  row  or  ct^umn  difference 
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tralized  administration  and  an  increase  in  emphasis  on  downward  trans- 
fer of  authority,  in  the  later  months.  Our  data  on  administrative  organiza- 
tion show  quite  clearly  that  there  was  a tremendous  increase  in  the 
references  to  local  authoritative  and  administrative  organization  in  the 
later  months  when  compared  with  May.  In  May,  only  one  out  of  six 
references  are  on  local  organization;  but  in  August  eight  out  of  11,  and  in 
December,  14  out  of  22  references  are  on  local  organization.  The  number 
of  references  to  national  organization  in  August  was  the  smallest  of  the 
three  months;  this  was  likely  to  be  related  to  the  minimization  of  com- 
munication in  the  rectification  campaign.  Since  central  or  national  author- 
ity and  administration  were  challenged  m the  “F’-'wers”  campaign,  there 
was  consequently  a greater  restriction  on  the  discussion  of  national  or- 
ganization in  the  rectification  period.  This  restriction  in  communication  on 
topics  related  to  the  sources  of  strain  in  the  system  again  confirms  the 
minimization  of  communication  hypothesis  formulated  earlier. 

REFERENCES  TO  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 

On  the  basis  of  favorable,  neutral  and  unfavorable  references  to  foreign 
countries  in  the  People’s  Daily,  an  index  of  evaluation  of  foreign  countries 
was  computed  using  the  following  Wmula:  (favorable  references  multip- 
lied by  1)  plus  (unfavorable  references  multiplied  by  -1)  divided  by  all 
references. 

The  range  of  the  index  is  from  1.000  to  -1.000  (i.e.,  from  completely 
favorable  to  completely  unfavorable).  Using  this  index,  we  found  in  Table 
IV  that  in  comparing  the  countries  which  recognized  Communist  China  in 
1957,  Asian  countries  received  the  most  positive  evaluation,  African 
countries  second,  and  European  countries  the  least.  It  is  suggested  that 
the  “Bandung  spirit,”  together  with  the  historically-rooted  suspicion  of 
European  nations  may  be  the  cause  of  the  variation  in  evaluation.*®  With 
regard  to  the  countries  which  recognized  neither  Communist  Cliina  nor 


Table  D' 

REFERENCES  TO  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES  IN  THE  PEOPLE’S  DAILY 
BY  EVALUATION,  BY  CONTINENT.  AND  BY  RECOGNITION 
IN  MAY,  AUGUST,  AND  DECEMBER,  19'>7 


ConUi.ent 

Communist  China 

Score  on  Ev^hisUon  Index 
Countries  .vhicn  i^ecogruied 
Neither 

Tai\^an 

North  America 

* 

-0.5091 

Central  America 

-0.4000 

South  America 

0.0000 

Europe 

+0.067 

-0.1833 

-0.0767 

Asia 

+0.2306 

+0.1500 

+0.1041 

Africa 

Oceania 

+0.1714 

-^0.1667 

•denotes  not  enough  cases 
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Taiwan,  a similar  pattern  prevails,  but  evaluation  of  European  countries 
had  become  definitely  negative.  Looking  at  countries  which  recognized 
Taiwan,  we  find  again  a similar  pattern  for  Europe  and  Asia.  For  coun- 
tries in  the  Americas,  an  additional  factor  of  geo-polities  seems  to  be 
operating:  Central  America,  being  closer  to  the  United  States,  was  given 
a highly  positive  evaluation  while  South  America  was  given  a neutral 
evaluation.  The  highly  positive  evaluation  seems  to  be  related  to  an  effort 
to  persuade  the  countries  of  “Central  America”’^  to  join  the  world  Com- 
munist movement,  thus  isolating  the  United  States  from  her  neighbors. 

CONCLUSION 

In  this  paper,  an  effort  has  been  made  to  adopt  the  methods  of  survey 
analysis  to  the  analysis  of  documentary  materials  from  Communist  China. 
Combining  the  traditional  qualitative  method  with  a quantitative  treat- 
ment of  the  same  materials,  we  have  shown  that,  with  proper  treatment, 
documents  provide  not  only  “impressionistic  evidence”  but  may  be  used 
as  a tool  to  give  a meaningful  and  logical  “explanation”  of  empirical 
phenomena  occuring  in  Communist  China. 

One  critic  of  quantitative  analysis  has  maintained  that  this  mode  of 
analysis  tends  to  preclude  a judicious  appraisal  of  the  role  which  qualita- 
tive consideration  might  play.  At  the  same  time,  however,  he  admits 
that: 

quantitative  analysis  includes  qualitative  aspects,  for  it  both  originates  and  culmi- 
nates in  quahtative  considerations.  On  the  other  hand,  qualitative  aniysis  proper 
often  requires  quantification  in  the  interest  of  exhausUve  treatment.  Far  from 
being  alternatives  the  two  approaches  actually  overlap.  . . . 

Therefore,  the  problem  is  not  to  m.ake  a choice  between  qualitative  and 
quantitiative  analy.ses — since  both  are  obviously  indispensable — but  to 
use  both  in  conjunction  with  each  other.  In  this  respect,  quantitative 
treatment  of  documentary  niaterials  is  similar  to  analysis  of  standardized 
questionnaires,  while  qualitative  treatment  of  documentaiy  materials  is 
similar  to  the  analysis  of  depth  interviews  in  survey  research. 

NOTES 

' The  project  is  being  conducted  in  collaboration  with  Charles  Y.  Clock  and  Franz  Schur- 
mann,  directors  of  the  the  University  of  California’s  Survey  Research  Center  and  the 
Center  for  Chinese  Studies,  respectively.  Their  advice  in  reading  an  earlier  draft  of  this 
paper  is  gratefully  acknowledged.  I also  wish  to  thank  my  wi'e  for  valuable  comments.  This 
is  publication  A-69  of  the  Survey  Research  Center. 

’ See  The  Chinese  Communist  Social  System-  A Content  Analysis  Study  forthcoming, 
December  1967.  Chapter  I,  “Maturation  of  a Special  Area  Study.  The  Presentation  of 
Evidence  ” 

’ See,  for  example.  Herbert  Hyman,  Survey  Design  and  Analysis  (Glencoe,  Illinois:  The 
Free  Press,  1955). 

* H.F.  Schurmann,  Ideology  and  Organization  in  Communist  China  (Berkeley;  University 
of  California  Press,  1966),  p.  18. 

* Until  attacked  by  the  regime  in  1966,  the  People’s  Daily  had  enjoyed  a privileged  position 
in  Its  relation  with  the  party. 


® See  Franz  Schurn'ann,  “F,conom!c  Policy  and  Folitica!  Power  in  Communist  China,”  The 
Annals  of  the  Aniencan  Aeactenty  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  vol  349  (September, 
1%3),  pp.  49-69 
’ Ibid. 

* See  Franz  Schurmann,  "China’s  New  Economic  Policy’ — Ti-ansitioti  or  Beginning,”  in  The 
China  Quarterly  (January-March  1964),  p.  65. 

* See  A.  Doak  Barnett,  Communist  China  In  Prespectwe  (New  York:  Praeger,  1962).  p. 
82. 

Klaus  Mehnert,  Peking  and  Mo.<!Coiv  (New  York:  Mentor,  1964),  p.  211. 

" In  a persona!  communication.  Professor  Robert  Scalapino  informed  me  that  in  his  study  of 
North  Korea,  he  found  a similar  pattern  in  that,  during  an  economic  crisis,  statements 
blaming  the  gover;..nent  were  minimized  while  those  persuading  the  people  to  work  harder 
were  maximized 

Quoted  in  Robert  A.  Scalapino,  “The  Foreign  Policy  of  the  People’s  Republic  of  China,”  in 
.loseph  E Black  and  Kenneth  W.  Thompson  (eds.).  Foreign  Policies  in  u World  of  Change 
(New  York.  Harper  and  Row,  1963),  pp.  55.5-6. 

Methodologically,  wc  controlled  for  the  variable  of  political  recognition,  and  looked  at  the 
remaining  variation. 

“ Central  .America,  in  Chinese  Communist  political  geography,  includes  Mexico,  Cuba  and 
other  Caribbean  countries  as  well  as  the  Central  American  States. 

See  Siegfried  Kracauer,  “The  Challenge  of  Qualitative  Content  Analysis,”  m Leo 
Lowenthai  (guest  editor),  The  Public  Opinion  Quarterly,  Special  Issue  on  International 
Communications  Research  (Winter  1962-63).  p.  63-1. 


POLITE  PROPAGANDA;  “USSR”  AND  “AMERICA 
ILLUSTRATED”-* 

By  Richard  A.  Garver 

Contenl  analysis  showed  that  the  picture  magazine  produced  for  U S.  readers  by  the  Soviet 
Union  emphasized  such  ‘'American'’  values  as  indns>nal  growth  and  a high  standard  of 
living  In  contrast,  the  U.S.  periodical  distributed  m Russia  portrayed  Americans  ns 
cultured  and  imbued  with  esthetic  interests.  Unanswered  are  the  questions  Do  reader 
interest  and  copy  sines  imply  propaganda  success^  Does  a gentlemanly, 
“non-propagandistic'’  approach  sway  readers'' 

In  October  1956  there  was  distributed  in  84  cities  of  the  Soviet  Union 
the  first  issue  of  a new  publication,  America  Illustrated.  A slick,  pictorial 
magazine  created  by  the  United  States  Information  Agency,  it  was  re- 
ported sold  out  within  a few  hours.'  At  the  same  time,  a Soviet  publica- 
tion. USSR,  was  made  available  at  most  metropolitan  newstanos 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  tv'o  magazines  were  highly  similar;  a 
Life  magazine  format  minus  the  advertising,  wide  use  of  color  throughout 
the  issue  and  a gentlemanly  reticence  in  purvt  ying  their  respective 
country’s  wares;  i.e.,  the  propaganda  was  polite.- 
Tnis  was  not  the  first  experience  for  the  U.S.  u printing  a Russian 
language  magazine  for  mass  distribution  in  the  Soviet  Union.  From  1945 
to  1952  this  country  had  circulated  the  publication,  Amerika,  in  quan- 


* Excerpts  from  “Polite  Propaganda:  ‘USSR’  and  ‘Amenca  Illustrated’,"  Journalism 
Quarterly  XXXVIII,  pp.  44(>-484.  Reprinted  with  the  permission  ofJoumalism  Quarterly, 
copyright  holder. 
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titles  ranging  from  10,000  to  50,000  copies  per  issue.  Censorship  prob- 
lems and  distribution  difficulties  created  by  the  Russians  had  stopped  the 
magazine  after  53  issues.  During  this  same  period  the  Russians  had 
circulated  from  their  e.mbassy  in  Washington  the  USSR  Ivformatiou 
BnlleMn.  'Circulation  of  the  Bulletin  was  stopped  in  this  country  when 
Amerika  uas  cut  off  in  Russia.® 

After  a three-year  lapse,  an  agreement  by  Washington  and  Moscow 
late  in  1955  laid  the  gi-oundwork  for  a renewal  of  the  publication  ex- 
change. This  time  the  publications  were  to  be  concerned  exclusively  with 
the  life  and  culture  (not  politics)  of  the  two  peoples. 

Here,  then,  was  an  opportunity  >,o  observe  a reciprocal  propaganda 
operation  in  action,  an  interesting  arrangment  in  which  the  two  opposing 
political  powers  agreed  to  allow  the  enemy  in  the  “home  camp”  as  long  as 
he  employed  what  might  be  called  in  political  double-talk,  non- 
propagandistic  propaganda.  The  situation  for  comparing  the  two  publica- 
tions was  ideal  because  of  the  similarity  in  their  formats. 

A content  analysis  was  undertaken  concerned  with  a comparison  of 
topics  and  themes  in  the  two  magazines.  Although  similar  in  format,  were 
the  publications  different  in  content?  If  so,  how? 

PROC.RDURE 

Tiie  firsi  12  issues  of  each  montly  publication  were  analyzed.''  All 
editorial  material  was  coded  for  subject  and  theme  content.  The  basis  fo>’ 
theme  categorization  was  Berelson’s  definition,  ‘.  . . a summary  or 
abstracted  sentence,  under  which  a wide  range  of  specific  formulations 
can  be  subsumed.”® 

Pictures  wei  e not  coded  individually  but  were  used  as  an  aid  in  coding 
the  textual  material.  Two  a priori  codes  for  subject  and  theme  content 
Were  developed  and  added  to,  a.s  needed,  while  the  coding  was  in  prog- 
ress. 'ilie  subject  code  ultimately  consisted  of  20  major  headings  with  102 
subcategories  and  the  theme  code  consisted  of  45  themes  covering  9 areas 
of  human  acvivity.  Th.e  coding  w’as  accomplished  in  a graduate  seminar  in 
communications. 

Each  story  or  article  wi»s  tabulated  on  an  individual  card  with  the  coder 
noting  topic,  theme,  story  length,  number  and  size  of  accompanying 
pictures  and  page  location.  Coders  were  instructed  to  code  only  what 
they  thought  W’as  the  major  topic  of  the  article  and  the  single,  oveniding 
theme.  While  there  obviously  was  a multiplicity  of  themes  presented  in 
some  single  articles,  the  fairly  high  coder  agreement  obtained  indicates 
this  stricture  on  coding  does  not  make  impossible  the  handling  of  multi- 
subject  and  multi-theme  materials.® 

RESULTS 


Content  of  Magiusines 

Content  of  the  two  magazines  can  beat  be  described  in  terms  of 
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similarities  and  differences.  Topical  composition  of  the  two  magazines  is 
summarized  in  table  1. 

Similarities 

There  was  agreement  between  the  two  magazines  as  to  the  subjects 
which  hold  greatest  interest  for  the  readers.  In  both  magazines  the 
subjects  with  highest  rate  of  incidence  ’"ere  Economics  articles), 
Culture  (68)  and  Human  Interest  (66). 

In  Economics,  both  magazines  stressed  -udustrial  development.  Al- 
though there  were  17  subcategories  under  Ec  nomics,  12  of  the  48  USSR 
articles  and  13  of  America  Ilbcstrated  articles  concerned  growing  indus- 
t'7  (“Harnessing  the  Volga’s  Power”  versus  “St.  Lawrence  Seav/ay”!). 
While  other  articles  in  the  Economics  category  ranged  from  automation 
to  labor  organizations,  the  predominant  image  in  both  magazines  of  such 
material  was  of  a vital,  growing  industrial  society. 

In  the  other  two  categories  played  heavily  by  the  magazines,  there 
were  some  differences  as  to  what  material  was  stressed.  In  Culture,  for 
example,  the  USSR  concentrated  on  literature  (“Novelist  Mikhail 
Sholokhov”),  while  the  American  publication  stressed  music  (“Jazz  in 
Color”). 

Other  classifications  in  the  ;ullure  category  were  art,  classical  dance, 
drama  and  folklore.  And  in  the  third  popular  category,  Human  Interest, 


TABLE  1 

Topical  Content  in  “America  Illustrated”  and  "USSR" 


Atwnc* 

niusu 

T<^jc  of  Ar'ick  (N  " 218) 


Agriculture - 10% 

Architectuio — - * 

Culture 16 

Communication 2 

Economics  — 22 

Education 4 

Geography 3 

Government - 3 

History * 

Human  Interest 12 

Living  Standards 4 

Military - - * 

Religion - * 

Science  — 8 

Social  Life  1 

Sports,  Recreation 9 

Weather * 

Fiction  2 

Humor - - 4 

Mj.scelianeous 1 

!00% 


USSR 
(N  - 282) 

6% 

1 

12 

3 

17 

3 
9 

4 
* 

14 

2 
1 
« 

7 

1 

15 
1 
1 
2 

1 

100% 


*!..♦*»  thsn  S'? 
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an  interesting  difference  was  observed.  The  USSR  emphasized  Babies 
and  Children  (“Children  Get  Special  Vacation  Care”)  while  America 
Illustrated  stressed  Adults  (“Everybody  Bowls”).  Perhaps  the  Russians 
are  well  aware  of  the  dominant  place  children  in  America  occupy. 

Differences 

The  differences  in  subject  content  were,  however,  more  striking  than 
similarities.  The  Russians  made  great  use  of  material  in  categories  of 
Sports  and  (Oleography,  which,  in  comparison,  the  American  publication 
did  not.  It  was  apparent  from  magazine  content  that  the  Russians  believe 
Americans  have  slight  knowledge  of  the  Soviet  Union.  USSR  set  out  to 
educate  the  reader  on  this  subject.  It  also  was  evident  that  American 
.interest  in  sports  is  not  wasted  on  the  Russians.  There  were  43  sports 
items  in  the  first  12  issues  of  USSR.  In  contrast,  the  American  publica- 
tion used  17  such  items. 

The  Americans,  in  their  publication,  placed  greater  emphasis  on  Ag- 
riculture and  Living  Standards  than  did  the  Russians.  Particular  stress 
was  placed  on  Agriculture:  “Farm  Wife  of  Today”;  “Life  on  the  Farm”; 
“Young  Cattlemen”;  “Farm  Girls’  Fashions,”  to  cite  a few.  Living  Stan- 
dards also  was  a more  frequent  subject  in  America  Illustrated.  But  in 
this  category  the  American  publication  attempted  to  make  its  point 
gently  and  without  angering  the  Russian  reader  or  making  him  incredul- 
ous. 

Theme  Conteni 

Aside  from  a single  category — Social  Relations — there  were  distinct 
differences  in  theme  content  of  the  two  magazines.  (See  table  2).  The 
Russian  publication  emphasized  increasing  prosperity  (“Amateur  Movie 
Makers”),  extensive  social  care  (“All  Kinds  of  Summer  Vacations”)  and 
the  longing  for  peace  (“An  Arms  Plant  Converts  for  Peace”).  This  was 
done  with  a dominance  of  themes  in  the  categories  of  Economic  Develop- 
ment, Government  and  International  Relations. 

Thirty-six  of  the  45  mentions  of  economic  themes  concerned  progress  in 
elevating  living  standards  and  expanding  industrial  output:  new  apart- 
ment developments  and  low  cost  housing  are  being  made  available;  the 
country’s  indastrial  might  is  burgeoning;  the  stores  are  well-stocked;  it’s 
a busy  but  happy  life.  USSR  seemed  to  have  borrowed  a somewhat 
reconstituted  but  easily  recognized  image  of  the  United  States. 

In  theme  material  concerning  government,  the  picture  of  good  care  for 
the  old  and  sick,  payment  of  child-rearing  costs  and  the  development  of  a 
wide  variety  of  otlisr  social  welfare  programs  was  heavily  drawn:  “School 
for  Millions”;  “The  Right  to  Security":  “In  Life’s  Sunset — an  Old  People’s 
Home.” 

A secondary  but  prominent  theme  concerning  government  involved  the 
democratic  nature  of  Russian  government:  “American  Judge  Visits  a 
Moscow  Court — T Would  Have  Passed  the  Same  Sentence,’  Says  Judge 
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TABLE  2 

Theme  Content  in  “Americr  Illustrated”  and  “USSR" 


Therm*  of  Article* 

Social  Reiationb 

(Old  people  are  respected) 

Human  Resources 

(Nation’s  youth  has  great  promise) 

Economic  Development 
(Economic  planning  is  yielding  results).. 
Government 

(Legal  justice  is  available  to  all) 

International  Relations 
(Nation’s  armed  force  is  being  reduced)  _ 
Patriotism 

(Nation  has  a proud  history) 

Culture 

(Citizens  have  interest  in  art) 

Miscellaneous 

No  theme 


Amenca  illitotrated 
(N  » 218) 


rssR 
(S'  » 2SS) 


2W 

35 

10 

6 

3 

3 


21 

16 

15 

9 

4 


11 

5 

6 


10091 


1009’c 


’Theme?  were  ceneolKiateviiritonenera'  areas  of  eubject  matter.  <uch  as  Soma!  Relation^.  an<l  the  theme  appeanng  here 
under  eacn  subject  heading:  is  mere!.v  a representative  speamen  of  each  cateuorv  There  were  45  individual  theme.? 


William  Clark  of  Princeton”;  “The  Soviet  Parliament”:  “How  I Became  a 
Legislator.”  Here  the  reader  found  that  Russian  government,  particu- 
larly at  the  local  level,  is  run  most  democratically — and  many  times  by 
women. 

The  Russian  people  were  not  pictured,  however,  as  totally  occupied  by 
narrow  national  interests.  There  is  a great  popular  longing  for  friendlier 
relations  with  other  nations  and  a particular  desire  to  increase  contacts 
between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  United  States:  “Foreign  Visitors  Are 
Welcome”;  “We  Are  W'illing  to  Trade  with  All  Countries”;  “The  Interna- 
tional Geophysical  Year”;  “Atoms  for  Peace.” 

In  summation,  the  reader  of  USSR  found  the  Russian  people  increas- 
ingly prosperous,  well  cared  for,  democratic  and  friendly  to  foreigners. 

America  Illustrated  took  quite  a different  tack,  centering  on  two  areas 
not  so  heavily  emphasized  by  the  Russians:  Human  Resources  and  Cul- 
ture. Great  pride  was  exhibited  in  the  large  number  of  highly  creative 
persons  in  this  countrj'  who  are  allowed  to  pursue  their  own  interests  and 
thus  achieve  the  highest  development  of  their  talents:  “They  Tread  New 
Paths  in  Music-Contemporary  American  Composers  Enjoy  Great  Popu- 
larity”; “Jan  Peerce”:  “Carl  Sandburg”;  “He’s  Changing  the  Face  of  the 
Earth — Robert  G.  Le  Toumeau”;  “Korezak  Ziolkowski:  Mountain 
Carver.”  This  natural  talent,  coupled  with  an  innate  desire  for  adventure 
and  challenge,  was  pictured  as  responsible  for  turning  many  Americans 
into  world  figures  in  science,  industry  and  the  arts. 
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Related  to  this  picture  of  talent,  enthusiasm  and  individual  freedom 
was  a strong  emphasis  on  the  cultural  life  of  Americans.  TNventy  of  the  23 
items  in  the  theme  categorj'.  Culture,  contained  the  dominant  thought 
that  American  music  and  art  are  developed  to  a high  level,  enjoyed  by 
many  of  our  citizens  and  much  liked  by  citizens  of  other  countries,  namely 
Russians. 

CONCLUSIONS 

A content  analysis  of  the  first  year’s  issues  of  the  two  propaganda 
magazines,  USSR  and  America  Illustrated,  indicated  a considerable  dif- 
ference in  emphasis.  A study  of  theme  and  topic  content  of  articles 
showed  that  the  general  impact  one  receives  in  reading  USSR  is  of  a 
nation  concerned  with  materialistic  things;  progress,  consumer  goods,  job 
benefits,  vacations.  It  does  not  seem  an  overstatement  to  say  that  one  can 
see  an  obvious  reflection  of  the  United  States  in  USSR  content.-  It  is  a 
calculated  effort  to  show  that  things  Russian  are  much  like  things  Ameri- 
can. 

The  over-all  tone  of  America  Illustrated,  however,  is  not  of 
materialism  but  of  Kultur.  Content  reminds  one  of  a symphony:  allegro 
(we're  talented);  adagio  (we’re  cultured);  scherzo  (we’re  free);  allegro 
presto  (we’re  enthusiastic).  While  the  American  magazine  may  discreetly 
advertise  our  high  living  standards,  the  major  effort  being  made  is  to 
convince  the  Russian  reader  that  we  are  a diverse  people  with  many 
interests,  including  a keen  taste  for  life’s  esthetic  adventures. 

Both  magazines  do  a creditable  job.  Forgetting  reality  for  a moment, 
the  Soviet  Union  appears  to  be  a jolly  fine  place  in  which  to  live — things 
are  progressing  so — and  the  United  States  shines  as  an  oasis  of  artistic 
sensibilities. 

One  can  scarcely  guess  at  the  effectiveness  of  the  two  magazines.  Do 
reader  interest  and  copy  sales  imply  propaganda  success?  Does  a gentle- 
manly, “non-propagandlstic”  approach  sway  readers?  These  remain  most 
difficult,  unanswered  questions. 

***** 

NOTES 

‘ Floyd  G.  Arpan,  “American  Tells  Its  Story  Behind  Iron  Curtain  in  New  ‘Slick’  Magazine,” 
Quill,  Janua^'  1957,  pp.  9 ff, 

* Arpan  in  his  article  indicates  a type  of  doublethink  used  by  the  A merica  lltustrxited  staff 
when  he  writes  "America  Illustrated  was  to  be  nonpropagandistic  . . . The  stuff  was  told  to 
make  the  magazine  The  next  best  thing  to  a visit  to  the  United  States’  and  yet  to  avoid 
propaganda.”  Ibid.,  p.ll. 

" “The  Russian-Language  Magazine  ‘Amerika,’  ” in  .4  Psychological  Warfare  C asebook, 
William  E.  Daugherty  and  Morris  Janowitz,  eds.  (Baltimore:  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1958), 
pp.  589-97. 

The  author  wishes  to  express  his  appreciation  for  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States 
Information  Agency  in  providing  him  with  tran'-lations  of  the  Russian  next  of  America 
Illustrated. 

*■  Bernard  Berelson,  Content  Analysis  in  Communication  Research  (Glencoe,  111.;  The 
Free  Press,  1952),  p.  138. 

* A check  or.  coder  reliability  was  made  by  having  alt  persons  code  a particular  issue  in 
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addition  to  other  issues  coded.  Initial  agreement  on  theme  coding  was  approximately  85%; 
i.e.,  there  were  two  or  more  coders  in  disagreenment  on  15%  of  the  items.  Discussion  of 
disagreements  reduced  this  to  less  than  1%.  Initial  agreement  on  subject  coding,  a simpler 
mater,  was  95%. 


PUPPET  REGIME  CLINGS  TO  PSYCHOLOGICAL  WARFARE* 


By  the  7th  PSYOP  Group 

Auditing  adversary  trroadcasls  can  indicate  the  strengths  and  iveaknesses  of  fnendly 

PSYOP. 


REPORT 

The  Cambodian  Information  Agency  (AIC)  (clandestine)  in  French  to 
Southeast  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  on  2 May  said  that  the  traitorous  clique 
of  Lon  No),  in  its  last  gasp  of  agony,  is  desperately  clinging  to  its  only 
remaining  arm  psychological  warfare. 

AIC  stated  that  the  Phnom  Penh  regime  hoped  to  reverse  its  desperate 
situation  by  pouring  out  a flood  of  slander  and  lies  every  day  by  trying  to 
distort  the  truth  by  transforming  political  isolation  into  popularity, 
famine  into  abundance,  corruption  into  honest”,  fascism  into  nationalism, 
dictatorship  into  liberty,  defeat  into  victory,  and  treason  into  patriotism. 
AIC  compared  this  to  a boomerang  and  to  an  imbecile  who  spat  toward 
the  sky,  because  in  both  cases  that  which  is  tossed  out  will  return  to  the 
individual.  AIC  promised  that  the  lies  of  the  Phnom  Penh  clique  would 
also  return  to  it. 

AIC  stated  that  the  propaganda  uttered  by  the  Republic  of  Khmer  has 
become  so  voluminous  and  boisterous  that  the  few  remaining  people 
outside  the  liberated  areas  no  longer  believe  such  lies. 

Cut  off  and  completely  isolated  from  the  masses,  Cambodia’s  traitors 
do  not  know  who  they  can  trust,  even  among  their  associates.  Specializ- 
ing in  treason  themselves,  they  smell  treason  everywhere  around  them. 
AIC  said  high-ranking  officials  had  been  tried  and  shot,  but  these  were 
the  lucky  ones  because  they  received  some  publicity.  Others  had  simply 
disappeared,  not  on  the  battlefield,  but  in  broad  daylight  on  the  streets  of 
the  capital,  never  to  be  seen  again.  AIC  insisted  that  an  atmosphere  of 
mistrust  and  terror  existed  in  Phnom  Penh  and  that  many  intellectuals 
had  been  arreste<l  and  shot  for  not  aligning  themselves  with  the  puppet 
regime. 

It  is  this  lamentable  situation  that  the  political  propaganda  apparatus 
of  the  traitors  tries  to  camouflage  ts  the  eyes  of  the  public.  AIC  said  the 
clique  had  built  a shaky  cardboard  castle  that  masses  will  destroy.  De- 
feated militarily,  isolated  politically,  suffocated  economically,  and  de- 


‘Excerpts  from  “Communist  Propaganda  Highlights  and  Trend.s  Analyses,”  Is.sue  No. 
18-71,  7 May  1971,  pp.  18-30—18-31. 
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pressed  psychologically,  this  regime  of  traitors  sold  itself  to  the  U.S. 
imperialists  and  lives  on  borrowed  time — this  explains  the  confusion  and 
discord  in  its  ranks.  No  political  propaganda,  no  matter  how  clever  it  may 
be,  can  deny  this  old  proverb:  “When  the  ship  is  wrecked,  the  rats  jump 
into  the  sea.” 

COMMENT 

Communist  propagandists,  such  as  the  Chicom-controlled  A/C,  usually 
do  not  specifically  mention  what  is  considered  by  them  to  be  enemy 
PSYOP.  This  indicates  that  AIC  not  only  listens  to  what  the  Khmer 
Republic  says  but  is  concerned  enough  to  call  Khmer  programs  a pack  of 
lies,  conscious  deceit,  and  other  derogatory  terms.  Communist  prop- 
aganda spends  most  of  its  time  on  Communist  successes  and  is  positive  to 
the  point  of  insanity — not  realizing  in  Communist  fervor  that  nothing 
ever  has  or  ever  will  be  as  perfect  as  the  Communists  say  Communism  is. 
Evidently  the  Communists  have  been  quite  concerned  about  the  effect 
these  Khmer  PSYOP  programs  are  having  on  the  people.  The  Com- 
munists must  know  that  I^mer  people  are  listening.  Virulent  counter- 
propaganda is  usually  a soH  of  “dying  gasp,”  to  use  a Communist  term. 
After  all,  the  Communists  say  that  success  is  everywhere,  all  is  well,  and 
getting  better.  But  is  it?  AIC  said  there  were  only  a few  people  remaining 
outside  the  “liberated  areas”  which  is  untrue  in  itself,  but  an  effort  to 
disguise  the  fact  that  in  the  “liberated  areas,”  thousands  upon  thousands 
are  dissatisfied.  They  are  probably  trying  to  listen  to  republic  of  Khmer 
PSYOP.  They  know  that  what  the  Communists  say  is  not  true  where 
they  live.  These  Cambodians  also  know  that  they,  like  other  Cambodians, 
do  not  find  North  Vietnamese  to  be  Cambodian  liberators. 

U.S.  VULNERABILITIES  .AS  PORTRAYED  IN  THE 

EAST  GERMAN  TELEVISION  FILM,  “PILOTS  IN  PAJAMAS”* 

By  Harley  0.  Preston,  James  L.  Monroe,  and  Aldo  L.  Raffa 
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Valuable  information  ca”  be  obtained  from  the  careful  analysts  of  the  contents  of  the 
propaganda  of  rival  communication  activities.  F or  example,  while  this  report  yielded  only 
a few  tentative  conclmions,  it  did  provide  many  inferences  for  U.S.  policy  and  actions 


Pilots  in  Pajamas  . - . , filmed  in  a North  Vietnamese  prison  by  pro- 
ducers from  the  German  Democratic  Republic  (East  Germany)  and 
recently  broadcasted  over  GDR  television,  ....  is  a sophisticated 
propaganda  production  that  undoubtedly  will  be  effective  with  many 
audiences.  It  follows  the  convincing  format  of  a documentary  film  in 
which  captured  U.S.  pilots  are  individually  interviewed  by  an  unseen  but 

•Excerpts  from  “U.S.  Vulnerabilities  As  Portrayed  in  the  East  GerAan  Television  Film, 
‘Pilots  in  Pajamas',"  Preston  and  Associates,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.C.:  A Technical  Report  to 
the  Air  Force  OfSce  of  Sdentiftc  Research.  1968,  AOSR  08-1623.  Reprinted  with  the 
approval  of  the  Air  Force  Office  of  Scientific  Research. 


obviously  a European  interrogator.  The  questions  are  carefully  phrased 
to  sound  reasonable  and  the  answers  are  generally  relevant.  To  orovide 
background  and  credibility,  the  interviews  are  interspersed  with  >cenes 
of  bomb  damage,  captures  of  downed  pilots,  and  excerpts  from  U.S.  news 
films  of  U.S.  pilots  at  bases  in  South  Vietnam.  These  scenes  and  those  oi 
the  interviews  are  artfully  edited  and  spliced  together  into  logical  sequ- 
ences and  episodes  that  should  prove  plausible  and  convincing  to  the 
unwary.  Technically,  the  film  is  an  excellent  production. 

nf  * * * * 

The  present  report  is  limited  to  the  identification  of  individual  prop- 
aganda themes  in'  the  film  that  appear  to  be  components  of  current  and 
anticipated  Communist  political  strategy  and  tactics  not  only  for  the 
Vietr-am  conflict  but  perhaps  globiJly.  This  report  is  divided  into  three 
sections;  Propaganda  Themes — thefr  objectives  and  development  in  the 
film;  Evaluative  Comments — rationale  and  estimates  of  impact;  and  Im- 
plications and  Tentative  Conclusions. 

PROPAGANDA  THEMES 

Captured  U.S.  Pilots  in  Vietnam  are  mt  prisoners  of  war.  They  are 
war.  criminals  within  the  meaning  of  the  London  Agreement,  the 
basis  for  Control  Council  Law  No.  10,  which  was  the  authority  for 
the  International  Court  at  Nuremberg  (“War  Crimes  Court').  The 
findings  of  this  Court  were  unanimously  adopted  by  the  United 
Nations  upon  a motion  by  the  United  States. 

Under  the  “norm  of  international  law”  at  Nuremberg,  the  individual 
was  not  excused  for  committing  crime'’-  against  humanity  because  he 
acted  in  accordance  wiih  orders  from  his  superior.  Both  the  individual 
and  the  Nazi  government  were  guilty.  This  theme  is  repeated  throughout 
the  film  with  appropriate  variations.  The  captured  pilots  are  air  pirates, 
mercenaries,  and  outlaws.  They  and  other  U.S.  military  personnel  in 
Vietnam  are  committing  acts  of  criminal  aggression.  Thus,  they  have  no 
status  as  prisoners  of  war,  as  defined  by  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1949 
to  which  both  the  United  States  and  the  North  Vietnamese  governments 
presumably  adhere. 

Throughout  the  questioning  and  co’.imentary  by  the  East  German 
producers  of  the  film,  there  is  a studied  attempt  to  compare  U.S.  policy 
and  actions  in  Vietnam  with  those  of  the  Nazis  in  Europe  during  World 
War  II.  Each  pilot  was  asked  specifically  if  he  knew  of  any  declaration  of 
war  by  his  government  against  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam.  As 
Nazis  were  convicted  of  crimes  against  humanity  and  their  convictions 
were  supported  by  world  opinion,  so  U.S.  military  personnel  are  also 
criminals  and  not  deserving  of  the  status  of  prisoners  of  war. 

The  criminal  intent  of  the  individual  pilot  is  established  by  juxtaposing 
scenes  from  his  sober  interview  with  scenes  of  conviviality  among  U.S. 
pilots  at  their  air  bases  and  on  Navy  carriers  and  scenes  of  alleged  “terror 
bombing”  of  civilians  in  North  Vietnam.  Complimentary  mention  is  also 
made  in  the  commentary  to  the  “Russell  Court"  in  Copenhagen  as  a 
judgment  of  world  public  opinion  on  the  U.S.  role  in  Vietnam. 
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U.S.  pilots  are  poor  officers  because  they  are  callous  about  human 
life,  cowardly  when  their  own  lives  are  at  stake,  and  violate  their 
own  Military  Code  of  Co-nduct  when  captured. 

This  theme  is  closely  related  to  the  one  alleging  criminality  and  is 
developed  similarly  in  the  film.  Again,  scenes  of  bomb  damage  and 
wounded  women  and  children  are  followed  by  scenes  from  U.S.  television 
films  showing  pilots  being  interviewed  after  returning  to  their  bases  from 
successful  missions  over  North  Vietnam.  The  pilots  in  the.ss  U.S. -made 
interviews  are  posed  against  a background  of  highly  technical  equipment 
and  speak  with  fitting  modesty  about  their  recent  success  over  specific 
targets.  These  scenes  contrast  vividly  with  those  of  North  Vietnamese 
women  and  farmers  capturing  downed  pilots  v/ith  only  pitchforks. 

In  the  prison  interviews,  the  fact  is  established  that  these  downed 
pilots  had  their  service  revolvers  with  them  at  the  time  of  their  captures 
but,  contrary  to  the  Military  Code  of  Conduct,  had  not  used  them  to  resist 
capture.  Though  brave  when  dropping  bombs  and  napalm  on  civilians  and 
heroic  when  interviewed  by  the  L\S.  press,  these  same  pilots  are  cow- 
ardly when  face-to-face  with  their  victims  and  behave  contrary  to  their 
own  regulations  when  facing  capture. 

Further  elaboration  of  the  theme  about  the  poor  quality  of  U.S.  officers 
is  given  by  the  East  German  commentator  who,  at  the  end  of  each 
extended  interview  with  a captured  pilot,  reminds  the  audience  tha.  .he 
Code  of  Conduct  specifies  that  captured  U.S.  militaiy  personnel  are 
bound  to  give  their  captors  only  their  names,  ranks,  serial  numbers,  and 
dates  of  birth. 

U.S.  officers  arc  ideologically  naive  and  politically  they  are  dolts. 
The  role  of  the  pilots  in  the  development  of  this  theme  is  relatively 
passive.  Each,  following  the  U.S.  tradition  of  political  neutrality  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces,  makes  a statement  disavowing  any  active 
interest  in  politics,  domestic  or  international.  From  these  simple  dis- 
claimers, the  East  German  commentator  then  attempts  to  reinforce  the 
popular  notion  among  many  Europeans,  Communists  or  not,  that  Ameri- 
cans generally  are  politically  immature.  Americans  are  obviiusly 
technologically  advanced,  but  equally  obviously  they  are  retarded  in  their 
understanding  of  the  real  social  forces  and  class  struggle  throughout  the 
world.  To  quote  from  the  commentary: 

The  clumsy  and  by  this  time  immature  impression  which  captiveAmericans  made 
with  regard  to  pqUtics  may  in  our  opinion  hardly  be  blamed  on  the  individual.  It  is 
much  more  the  faithful  reflection  of  the  inner  political  situation  in  the  U . S.  of  which 
Professor  Robert  Paul  Wolff  says  in  his  essay,  “The  gap  between  the  ruling  and  the 
ruled  is  so  deep  that  the  active  partidpation  of  the  citizen  in  the  afbirs  of  the 
government  disappears  into  it.  Even  the  periodic  election  becomes  a ritual  where 
the  voters  choose  a president  whom  they  nave  not  appointed  so  that  he  decides  on 
facts  whidi  were  never  discussed,  on  the  basis  of  facts  that  cannot  be  published.'' 

This  thems  is  probably  the  most  undisguised  propagandistic  one  of  all 
in  the  film.  It  lacks  any  subtle  development  that  involves  U.S.  activities 
in  Vietnam.  It  is  exhortative  and  suggests  that  the  U.S,  is  unfit  to  cope 
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with  the  governments  and  ^ :oples  in  countries  that  are  the  beneficiaries 
of  “scientific  socialism.”  The  U.S.  pilots’  disavowals  of  partisan  politics 
only  provide  the  springboard  for  a monologue  on  the  political  unavvare- 
ness  of  American  world  leadership. 

The  North  Vietnamese  exhibit  Western  (Christian)  virtues  that  the 
United  States  only  professed 

This  is  an  ail-pervasive  theme.  Tlie  people  of  North  Vietnam  are 
long-suffering.  Their  tribulations  are  American-made  and  not  of  their 
own  making.  They  bear  these  tribulations  with  great  fortitude  and  un- 
swerving loyalty  to  their  goverment  that  is  also  blameless  since  it  is  not 
attacking  civilians  in  the  United  States.  Yet  when  these  simple  people 
confront  their  tormentors — downed  U.S.  pilots — they  act  with  great 
restraint  and  kindness  They  see  to  their  enemies’  piiysical  needs,  offer 
what  medical  aid  they  possess,  and  steadfastly  refrain  from  taking  any 
personal  vengeance  against  the  pilots.  This  portrayal  of  the  Noith  Viet- 
namese people  as  the  forgiving  victims  of  an  impersonal  “American  Col- 
ossus” is  supportive  of  the  contention  of  the  peace  movement  in  the 
United  States  and  elsewhere.  As  such,  the  pictorial  elaboration  of  this 
theme  will  be  taken  as  “proof  by  groups  in  this  peace  movement. 

The  use  of  camera  close-ups  and  their  editing  into  what  appears  to  be 
uninterrupted  sequences  of  this  “good  guys  vei^us  bad  guys”  theme  is 
quite  convincing.  The  faces  of  the  pilots  seem  to  reflect  some  inner 
feelings  of  guilt,  sadness  and  remorse  whc-n  they  are  questioned  about 
their  treatment  by  civilians  at  the  time  of  their  captures.  Whether  these 
camera  shots  were  taken  at  the  time  the  pilots  were  actually  being 
queried  about  their  captures  cannot  be  determined.  Only  one  pilot  voiced 
some  personal  remorse  at  his  violation  of  his  religious  tenets  against 
killing.  But  even  his  response  could  have  been  made  to  a different  ques- 
tion than  the  one  that  was  heard  on  the  sound  track  of  the  film. 

2’he  United  States  has  broken  with  its  oum  traditions  in  fighting  a 
war  in  Vietnam. 

The  objective  of  this  theme  is  to  convince  the  captured  pilots  and  more 
significantly  those  in  the  wider  television  audience  that  the  Vietnam  war 
is  “Johnson’s  war.”  Such  a war  is  contrary  to  America’s  great  traditions. 
The  questions  and  comments  on  the  response  from  pilots  mention  the 
great  hstorical  role  of  the  United  States  and  reverently  quote  excerpts 
from  the  U.S.  Constitution  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  It  is 
doubtful  that  this  “Devil  quoting  Scripture”  technique  has  any  effect  on 
the  captured  pilots,  but  this  cannot  be  asserted  with  the  same  confidence 
about  viewers  who  have  taken  a peace-at-any-price  position  and  who 
might  be  expected  to  be  receptive  to  appeds  to  restore  “historical 
America.” 

The  Soviet  Union  is  providing  the  tangible  means  for  the  people  of  a 
small  “fraternal  socialist"  country  to  defend  itself  against  attack 
from  a mighty  imperialistic  country. 

The  purpose  of  this  theme  seems  to  be  twofold.  First,  to  demonstrate 
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that  the  U.S.S.R.,  as  a nation-state,  nn  compete  successfully  with  the 
U.S.A.  not  only  politically  and  economically,  but  also  militarily  and 
technologically.  Secondly,  to  show  developing  nations  in  Asia  and  particu- 
larly those  with  Communist-influenced  regimes  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
ready,  willing,  and  able  to  come  to  their  aid  with  modern  and  effective 
weapons. 

This  theme,  unlike  the  one  on  the  political  and  ideological  shortcomings 
of  Americans,  is  promulgated  by  testimony  from  the  U.S.  pilots  rather 
than  by  direct  statements  of  the  unseen  commentator.  Each  is  asked  if  he 
knows  how  his  plane  was  brought  down,  and  each  showed  his  technical 
knowledge  of  weapons  by  naming  a specific  type  of  enemy  aircraft  oi  type 
of  rocket  that  he  believed  was  involved.  This  U.S.  expertise  was  further 
exploited  by  other  questions  1 r-<,t  emphasized  that  the  pilots  knew  the 
equipment  involved  was  Soviet-<nade.  In  the  battle,  it  was  Soviet  equip- 
ment in  the  hands  of  simple  Vietnamese  that  triumphs  over  U.S.  equip- 
ment and  personnel. 

EVALUATIVE  COMMENTS 

The  six  major  propaganda  themes  just  discussed  were  abstracted  from 
a film  where  they  are  intertwined  and  submerged  under  the  realism  of  a 
documentary-type  production.  Knowledge  and  forewarning  about  these 
themes  can  tend  to  destroy  the  seeming  objectivity  of  the  “documentary 
approach"  of  Pilots  in  Pajamas  and  can  alert  viewers  to  see  the  contrived 
nature  of  this  television  presentation.  Many  of  these  viewers  and  others 
who  may  read  about  the  film,  however,  will  still  be  perplexed  at  the 
seeming  cooperation  of  U.S.  pilots  in  such  a propaganda  effort  that  not 
only  defames  them  personally  but  also  the  country  they  are  sworn  to 
defend. 

Because  this  perplexity  may  lead  some  individuals  to  form  hasty  and 
derogatory  conclusions  about  these  pilots  and  U.S.  servicemen  in  gen- 
eral, certain  evaluative  observations  by  the  analytic  team  are  in  order. 
Some  of  these  observations  are  admittedly  speculative  and  must  remain 
so  until  more  information  is  available  about  the  making  of  Pilots  in 
Pajamas.  Yet  such  observations  may  ser\’e  to  bring  about  a suspension  of 
judgment  on  the  part  of  otherwise  w'ell-intentioned  individuals  who  will 
inadvertently  become  victims  of  the  propaganda  effort  if  they  fc  n con- 
clusions solely  on  the  basis  of  what  seems  to  be  true  at  this  ti<.;e. 

No  hint  is  given  by  the  producers  about  the  selection  of  the  particular 
pilots  who  were  interviewed.  Although  they  appear  to  be  voluntary 
cooperators  whose  consciences,  sense  of  guilt,  or  repentence  caused  them 
to  consent  to  be  interviewed,  there  is  ample  experience  from  similar 
prisoner  interrogation  in  the  past  to  support  the  suspicion  that  none  had 
much,  if  any,  choice  in  the  matter.  The  producers  attempt  to  avoid  any 
impression  of  “brainwashing.”  This,  in  itself,  suggests  that  less  crass 
forms  of  psychological  pressure  may  have  been  involved.  One  such  pres- 
sure would  be  to  dangle  in  front  of  isolated  men  the  opportunity  to 


communicate  with  their  families  via  a television  interview  to  be  con- 
ducted by  an  obviously  non -North  Vietnamese,  Western  interviewer. 

While  the  eyes  and  cal’s  of  a TV  viewer  may  verify  that  U.S.  pilots 
submitted  to  interviews,  they  can  only  attest  to  what  was  an  edited  film 
and  sound  track.  They  cannot  attest  to  what  .nay  have  been  said  or  done 
in  the  actual  interviews  but  deleted  by  expert  editing.  For  example,  it 
was  observed  that  some  of  the  phrases  were  not  in  the  idiom  normally 
spoken  by  Americans  when  responding  to  the  types  of  questions  asked. 
The  technique  of  substituting  answers  to  questions  other  than  those 
ostensibly  asked  is  frequently  used  in  film-making  for  both  artistic  and 
humorous  effects.  To  believe  one’s  eyes  and  ears  in  the  case  of  a film  that 
was  edited  by  competent  technicians  of  suspect  political  credentials,  is  a 
degree  of  credulity  that  is  unwarranted  in  any  educated  person. 

Answers  by  the  pilots  to  questions  about  military  equipment  sound 
much  more  important  and  revealing  than  they  actually  ai’e.  The  admis- 
sions about  the  MIGs,  rockets,  or  AA  fire  that  downed  their  planes  is  all 
ordinary,  ex  post  facto  information  which  the  enemy  already  knew. 
Whatever  intelligence  interrogation  these  pilots  may  have  had  took  place 
previously  and  was  separate  from  any  questioning  shown  in  the  film.  The 
information  of  seeming  military  intelligence  that  was  elicited  in  the  film 
was  for  propaganda  purposes  and  not  intelligence.  No  assumption  on 
whether  these  pilots  gave  intelligence  information  to  the  enemy  is  jus- 
tified on  the  basis  of  this  film. 

The  pilots  are  in  situations  for  which  they  have  not  been  adequately 
tiained  except  for  physical  survival.  Except  for  some  oral  instmetion  on 
the  Code  of  Conduct,  their  training  and  practice  have  been  in  elec- 
tromechanical systems,  not  social  systems.  They  have  been  schooled  to  be 
operators  of  highly  complex  machines  and  to  be  leaders  of  men  who  have 
cultural  values  and  ideals  similar  to  their  own.  They  have  had  little  or  no 
training  in  coping  with  the  stratagems  of  a skilled  dialectician  who  uses 
logic  based  upon  assumptions  with  which  they  are  unfamiliar,  and  in 
stressful  situations  where  they  are  relatively  pov/erless,  and  leadership 
rests  with  someone  of  a different  political  onentation.  No  Air  Surgeon 
v.ould  authorize  these  pilots  in  their  present  debilitated  physical  condi- 
tion to  operate  aircraft  on  which  they  have  been  highly  trained.  This  same 
condition  makes  them  even  more  incapable  to  perform  mental  skills  for 
which  they  have  had  neither  practical  experience  nor  training. 

Lastly,  these  pilots  are  not  in  a “Stalag  17”  situation.  They  are  not 
being  detained  in  any  organized  prisoner  of  war  camp  where  they  might 
be  able  to  draw  some  psychological  support  from  being  with  other  Ameri- 
cans and  being  permitted  occasionally  to  exercise  and  communicate  with 
other  prisoners.  Contrary  to  the  few  scenes  of  several  Americans  being 
together  while  reading,  relaxing,  and  celebrating  Christmas  together, 
these  pilots  and  other  captive  Americans  are  individually  incarcerated, 
physically  dispersed  and  isolated  from  each  other,  and  kept  incom- 
municado. Judgments  about  their  behavior,  therefore,  cannot  be  based 
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upon  the  behavior  of  other  Americans  who  have  been  captured  in  other 
wars  where  POWs  may  have  been  treated  as  harshly  but  differently.  In 
this  respect,  the  actual  situation  corresponds  to  the  propaganda  theme- 
-captured  U.S.  military  personne'  are  treated  as  cnminals  not  as  prison- 
ers of  war. 

IMPLICATIONS  AND  TENTATIVE  CONCLUSIONS 

The  quick  analysis  that  was  possible  of  the  film.  Pilots  in  Pajamas,. 
yields  only  a few  tentative  conclusions  but  many  inferences  for  possible 
U.S.  policy  and  actions. 

Five  coiiolusions  were  reached.  All  conclusions  but  the  first  one  listed 
below  sh<.  old  be  regarded  as  tentative  and  subject  to  verification. 

1 Tiu  him.  as  a vehicle  of  psychological  warfare,  is  admirable.  It  is  a carefully 
prepare'  and  sophisticated  propaganda  production.  It  sets  forth  a pro-Soviet  position 
without  -lienating  viewers  who  may  be  generally  sympathetic  toward  the  United  States, 

2 T.ie  film's  greatc.st  propaganda  impact  probably  will  be  upon  groups  affiliated  with 
peace  movement-s  in  the  United  States  and  Western  countries  and  upon  individuals  who 
tend  to  believe  that  there  is  a "credib'bty  gap"  in  the  reporting  of  news  about  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  Its  impact  probably  will  be  somewhat  less  upon  individuals  in  Eastern  Europe 
because  of  them  over-exposure  and  saturation  by  State-  sponsored,  politicti!  education 
through  public  communication  media  How  effective  the  film  will  be  with  viewers  in 
non-Communist  Asian  and  "neut.al”  countries,  cannot  be  determined  w ithout  additional 
analyses  There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  audiences  in  Asian  countries  would  find 
some  of  the  behavior  of  the  Vietnamese  “unbelievable  " 

.3.  U.S.  miUta.'‘y  personnel  in  Vietnam,  if  they  view  the  film,  will  be  relatively  unaf- 
fected except  for  anger  at  the  treatment  of  their  comrades  and  amusement  at  the 
portrayal  of  the  North  Vietnamese  as  humane  and  forgiving  The  film  probably  will  have 
an  irritating  effect  on  many  present  and  former  officers  of  the  U S.  Armed  Forces. 

4.  T'le  weakest  point  in  the  film  to  Western  audiences  will  be  the  emphasis  placed  on 
the  fa.t  that  U.S  pilots  violated  their  Code  of  Conduct  by  not  using  their  revolvers 
against  civilians  to  resist  captwe. 

.5.  The  strongest  point  to  Western  audiences  probably  will  be  the  “documentation"  that 
was  edited  into  the  film  from  U.S  news  and  television  sources. 


The  film,  its  making  and  distribution  by  the  German  Democratic  Re- 
public, has  a number  of  implications  for  the  United  States.  Some  of  these 
implications  are  set  forth  below. 


1 The  film  is  evidence  that  “software”  as  well  as  “hardware"  is  being  accepted  by  the 
Hanoi  government  from  Soviet  Bloc  nations  The  absence  of  any  references  "to  military 
assisUmce  from  Communist  China  should  be  noted. 

2 None  of  the  identified  propaganda  themes  is  entirely  new.  Their  combination  in  the 
scenario  for  this  major  production,  however,  strongly  suggests  a formal  coalescing  of 
the.se  themes  into  a “line"  that  may  be  expected  to  be  repeated  again  and  again  by 
front-organizations  and  hence  m the  pubhc  communication  media  of  both  the  United 
States  and  countnes  abroaii. 

3.  Any  negotiations  for  a political  settlement  in  Vietnam,  including  the  preliminary 
talks  currently  being  held  m Pans  'oetween  representatives  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Hanoi  governments,  will  involve  the  propaganda  themes  imbedded  in  Pilots  in  Paianuis 
U.S.  representatives  should  be  prepared  to  cope  with  these  themes 

4 It  is  possible  that  the  film,  in  whole  or  in  edited  parts,  wilt  be  offered  to  U S. 
network.s  and  individual  television  stations  in  what  may  appear  to  be  as  a straightforward 
commercial  transaction.  Similar  offers  may  be  exiiected  to  be  made  to  TV  outlets  in 
Mexico  and  Cuba.  The  title  of  the  film  may  be  changeti  and  the  entrepreneurship  may  not 
be  directly  identified  with  East  Germany 

5 The  portrayal  and  inferred  treatnicnt  of  captured  U.S.  military  wrsonnel  indicate 
that  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1949  is  not  considered  germane  by  the  Hanoi  government 
which  subscribed  to  this  Convention  in  1957.  That  there  may  be  even  a remote  basis  for 
this  position,  suggests  that  the  United  States  should  examine  this  Convention  for  am- 
biguities and,  at  tne  appropriate  time,  press  for  clarifying  amendments 
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6.  The  Code  of  Conduct  is  being  used  as  a psychological  weapon  against  the  United 
States  and  its  militarv  personnel  and  is  not  the  defensive  weapon  it  was  intended  to  be. 
Those  provisions  of  this  Code  that  define  and  limit  the  behavior  of  military  personnel  at 
times  of  capture  and  detention  should  be  reexamined  in  light  of  the  changing  nature  of 
warfare  and  recent  medical  and  psychological  research. 

7.  The  legal  justification  for  the  treatment  being  given  captured  U.S.  mihtary  person- 
nel IS  attribute  to  actions  by  the  United  Nations.  For  purposes  of  the  record,  this 
attribution  should  be  questioned  appropriately  by  the  United  States  in  the  United 
Nations  and  in  other  international  organizations. 

AUDIENCE  ANALYSIS  " 

Audience  analysis  also  may  be  classified  as  quantitative  or  qualitative. 
Much  of  the  output  of  standard  intelligence  analysis  ' can  be  used  in  the 
evaluation  of  audience  attitudes,  opinions,  emotions,  and  behavior.  For  a 
thorough  analysis  of  the  audience  of  a PSYOP  appeal,  survey  techniques 
may  be  highly  appropriate.  However,  in  dealing  with  international  politi- 
cal communications,  such  techniques  are  frequently  infeasible  for  political 
reasons. 

The  first  two  articles  of  this  section  describe  the  means  utilized  by 
Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  to  assess  the  attitudes  and  percep- 
tions of  their  audiences.  Quantitative  and  qualitative  techniques  are 
employed. 

Both  types  of  analysis  require  certain  capabilities  on  the  part  of  the 
analyst.  In  this  connection,  the  results  of  a study  delineating  some  of  the 
factors  influencing  the  ability  to  estimate  foreign  populations’  attitudes 
are  described  in  an  article  by  Alexander  R.  Askenasy. 

The  final  selection  of  this  part  of  Chapter  IX  is  an  example  of  the 
methodology  employed  to  test  hypotheses  regarding  the  audience  in 
communication  theories  applied  to  foreign  audiences. 


NOTES 


Ses  Chapter  VII  of  this  casebook 


AUDIENCE  ANALYSIS  AND  PUBLIC  OPINION  RESEARCH- 
RADIO  FREE  EUROPE* 

By  LorandB.  Szalay 

Effechve  intematianal  communication  requires  more  thari  accurate  translation.  People 
and  nations  have  *heir  own  langauage.  interests,  concerns,  concepts,  pnonties,  and 
values — their  cultural  frame  of  reference.  This  frame  of  reference  is  the  critical  factor  in 
determining  whether  a communicator  is  listened  to  and  accepted.  RFE  audienci  analysis 
at  ’inpts  to  derive  information  from  large  samples  representing  wide  cross-sect  urns  of  the 

population. 


BACKGROUND 

Radio  Free  Europe’s  audience  research  has  developed  as  a direct 


’Excerpts  from  ‘‘Annex  to  Audience  Analysis  and  Public  Opimot,  Research — Radio  Free 
Europe, ’■  by  Lorand  B.  Szalay,  annex  to  “Radio  Free  Europe — A Survey  and  Analysis,"  by 
James  R.  Price,  the  Library  of  Congres.s.  Congressional  Research  Service,  March  Z2, 1972. 
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response  to  conciition?  and  situational  characteristics  which  are  fairly 
exceptional  in  broadcastmg.  Tliree  of  these  conditions  appear  to  be  espe- 
cially significant. 

a.  The  broadcasting  is  dij-ected  toward  the  people  of  Bulgaria,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary.  Poland,  and  Rumania.  These  distant  audiences  are 
not  readily  accessible  because  of  the  strong  soc'a!  and  political  controls 
< hat  bioci;  most  of  the  common  means  of  feedback:  f’^ee  reporting,  public 
opinion  surt'eys,  free  political  elections.  The  people  of  these  Central  and 
Eastern  European  countries  live  under  political  systems  which  maintain  a 
fairly  close  monopoly  over  all  channels  of  mass  and  public  communications 
operated  on  the  basis  of  CornmunLst  ideology. 

b.  'the  peopla  of  these  countries  generally  feel  poorly  informed;  they 
e.xpress  a deep  interest  in  receiving  information  that  is  timely  and  un- 
biased. Thus,  there  are  large,  highly  receptive  audiences  in  Eastern 
Europe,  and  they  are  distinguished  by  certain  characteristics  which  fit 
serve  interest. 

c.  In  respect  to  the.r  frames  of  reference,  beliefs,  ana  opinions,  these 
audiences  cannot  simply  be  identified  with  the  ideological  blueprints  of 
tie  governments  or  official  media.  Nor  can  they  be  treated  as  if  the 
“xperiences  of  the  last  three  decades  did  not  have  any  influence.  Al- 
though in  many  aspirations  the  people  of  Easlei  n Europe  are  similar  to 
people  in  the  free  neighboring  countries,  they  cannot  simply  be  equaled. 
For  e'^^ample,  they  cannot  be  compared  «ith  Austria,  on  which  public 
opinion  survey  data  and  free  election  results  are  readily  available. 

Thus.  Radio  Free  Europe  has  as  its  major  audiences  people  that  have 
specific  information  needs  and  whose  audience  reactions  are  not  directly 
available  to  the  radio  station  operating  from  abroad.  This  unco  -'mon 
relationship  between  the  station  ,.nd  its  audience  presents  g situation 
which  is  delicate  politically,  complex  and  demanding  from  the  angle  of  the 
communication  task.  This  situation  accounts  for  certain  distinctive 
characteristics  of  Radio  Free  Europe  in  general  and  for  the  role  assigned 
to  the  audience  and  public  opinion  research  in  particular. 

Audience  analysis  at  RFE  passed  through  various  stages  during  the 
past  until  recently  it  reached  its  present  scope  and  orientation.  In  its 
present  form  the  Audience  and  I^blic  Opinion  Research  Department 
(APOR)  produces  extensive  and  timely  infonnation  by  inteiwiews.  Th^se 
interviews  are  conducted  on  large  samples  of  visitors  (Nsl.OOO)  repre- 
senting Czech-Slovak,  Hungarian,  Polish,  and  Rumanian  audiences  and 
also  on  sizable  samples  (I  JsSOO)  of  Bulgarian  audiences.  The  survey  data 
contain  generally  three  major  categories  of  infonnation:  Listenership 
data,  program  evaluation,  and  attitude  studies. 

Comparable  information  is  generally  available  to  Western  broadcasting 
from  a ^‘'^riety  of  different  sources.  However,  the  RFE  audience  research 
performs  an  important  pioneering  service  as  the  scope  of  the  audience 
and  public  opinion  research  in  these  five  Eastern  European  countries  is 
modest  and  the  publication  of  opinion  results  is  selective.  In  the  .social  and 
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important  in  that  it  makes  it  clear  that  the  research  involves  open  public 
opinion  surveys  of  the  type  widely  used  in  all  democratic,  open  societies 
and  therefore  has  nothing  to  do  with  clandestine  intelligence  work — an 
accusation  frequently  voiced  by  the  Communist  authorities. 

Finally,  working  independently  in  different  locations  and  using  more 
than  one  intendewing  organization  give  ample  opportunities  for  internal 
control,  for  testing  the  internal  consistency  of  the  results. 

The  actual  interviewing  procedure  is  described  in  Appendi.x  1.  This 
descripticn  elaborates  on  a few  technical  questions  such  as  the  procedure 
for  contacting  visitors,  their  cooperativeness,  the  frequency  with  which 
inten’iews  are  refused,  and  other  details  which  were  considered  impor- 
tant from  the  viewpoint  of  effectiveness  of  the  method  and  the  quality  of 
the  results. 

REPRESENTATIVENESS  OF  THE  SAMPLES 

The  quality  and  information  value  of  public  opinion  surveys  are  in- 
separable from  the  question  of  how  genoralizable  are  the  results  and  how 
representative  are  the  samples  intervievved  This  question  of  ger.eraliza- 
biliiy  and  representativeness  acquires  special  impoi  cance  in  a situation 
where  the  parent  population-  -the  audiences  at  home — cannot  be  direct'y 
surveyed  and  inferences  must  be  based  on  Sv  bpopuiaiions  such  as  the 
samples  of  travelers. 

As  elaborated  in  Appendix  2 in  more  detail.  RFE’s  use  of  large  sam- 
ples, numerous  independent  subsamples,  and  its  attempts  to  reach  vis- 
itors randomly  to  reduce  the  biases  of  selectivity  are  all  sound  measures 
which  help  to  fight  the  odds  of  a complex  research  task. 

The  designers  of  the  sur\'ey  work  are  unquestionably  correct  in  assert- 
ing that  developments  in  Eastern  Europe  during  the  last  decade  have 
produced  certain  welcome  changes,  such  as  extensive  travel  to  the  West 
and  reduced  anxiety  about  expressing  personal  opinions.  The  RFE  Audi- 
ence and  Public  Opinion  Research  Department  is  prompt  aiui  effective  in 
the  use  of  these  changes  for  better  obtaining  research  of  higher  quality 
and  generalizable  results.  Although  the  optimism  and  confidence  in  the 
representativeness  of  the  samples  may  not  be  readily  proven  merely  by 
the  adapted  design  or  research  method  and  some  of  the  statistical  as- 
sumptions may  be  questioned,  a considerable  body  of  empirical  evidence 
suggests  that  this  confidence  in  the  samples  is  not  unfounded.  The  re- 
s^-?rch  findings  show  that  the  samples  include  not  only  people  from  all 
wa,ks  of  life  but  also  from  a broad  and  varied  spectrum  of  political 
opinions  (Appendix  2). 

SCOPE  AND  UTILIZATION  OF  AUDIENCE  INFORMATION  OB- 
TAINED 

The  inforsnation  obtained  by  the  Audience  and  Public  Opinion  Research 
Departmen  covers  a wide  variety  of  topics  and  may  be  conveniently 
subdivided  into  three  major  problem  areas; 
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1.  Listenership  data.  This  covers  such  technical  information  as  listen- 
ing habits,  preferred  listening  times,  wave  length,  receptivity,  and  jam- 
ming. The  data  are  collected  with  regard  to  the  technical  planning  and 
scheduling  of  broadca.stings. 

2.  Program  evaluation.  This  portion  of  the  sur\’ey  aims  to  determine 
the  popularity  and  use  of  existing  programs.  It  mvolves  assessing  what  is 
liked,  what  is  not  liked,  why,  and  what  people  would  like  to  have  more  of. 
These  and  similar  questions  produce  feedback  necessary  for  timely, 
audience-oriented  programming,  which  is  the  aim  of  every  broadcast. 

3.  Attitude  research  and  special  studies.  These  studies  deal  with  di- 
verse socially  and  politically  relevant  attitudes,  opinions,  and  images. 
They  constitute  fairly  extensive  survey  work  focusing  on  important 
parameters  of  public  opinions  relevant  to  programming  and  broadcasting. 

The  main  process  of  data  collection  involves  the  administration  of  the 
^ '«ic  questionnaire  which  includes  questions  related  to  all  three  problem 
areas.  Each  year  it  is  administered  to  new  samples.  The  questionnaire  is 
also  updated  yearly:  some  questions  are  kept  to  allow  for  comparability 
over  time  and  others  are  replaced  by  new  ones  to  reflect  more  timely 
concerns. 

In  addition  to  these  basic  questionnaires,  some  special  questionnaires  are 
used  to  cover  unanticipated  timely  events  such  as  Prague  in  the  spring  of 
1968  and  the  Polish  uprisings  in  1970.  Some  additional  “special  studies” 
are  occasionally  conducted  in  order  to  provide  timely  audience  informa- 
tion: for  example,  the  Eastern  European  interpretation  of  some  key 
concepts  (socialism,  capitalism)  using  new  research  techniques  such  as 
the  Semantic  Differential. 

The  use  of  audience  analysis  data  within  Radio  Free  Europe  is  institu- 
tionally organized.  The  various  countrj'  desks  show  a general  and  fairly 
uniform  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  listenei’ship  data.  The  program 
evaluation  results  are  received  occasionally  with  mixed  feelings.  This  can 
be  explained  by  the  fact  that  when  evaluation  indicates  a decline  in 
program  popularity,  the  feedback,  while  useful  asid  necessary,  is  not 
flattering.  Tlie  attitude  data  and  special  studies  information  is  of  more 
recent  origin  and  up  to  now  has  been  used  on  a more  sporadic  basis.  I feel 
this  area  deserves  more  special  attention  (Appendix  3). 

Generally,  the  relationship  of  the  Audience  and  Public  Opinion  Re- 
search Department  and  the  (Hountrj'  Broadcasting  Departments  cannot 
be  entirely  free  from  the  common  problems  which  naturally  arise  in  those 
instances  when  people  with  different  professional  frames  of  reference 
must  work  out  common  solutions.  The  quantitatively  oriented  social 
scientist  and  the  talented  country  expert  charged  with  heavy  respon- 
sibilities of  daily  output  of  high  quality  are  naturally  predisposed  to  look 
2^  the  same  problem  from  different  angles.  In  the  case  of  Radio  Free 
Euroi  d,  however,there  are  clear  signs  of  mutual  appreciation  and  recog- 
nition of  the  complementary  nature  and  shared  interests  of  these  two 
roles  (Appendix  3). 
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The  scope  and  results  of  audience  research  with  its  nearly  400  publica- 
tions are  broad  and  varied,  and  their  discussion  would  go  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  present  report.  However,  some  data  on  the  role  and  image  of 
Radio  Free  Europe  may  be  of  interest  at  this  time  of  conflicting  opinions, 
when  the  reactions  of  Eastern  Europeans  deserve  spc-ial  attention. 

AUDIENCE  DATA  ON  THE  ROLE  AND  IMAGE  OF  RADIO  FREE 
EUROPE 

There  are  numerous  categories  of  audience  data  which  are  informative 
on  the  role  of  Radio  Free  Europe.  Perhaps  the  most  signficant  are  those 
data  which  estimate  the  size  of  its  [listenership].  According  to  earlier 
(1967)  and  more  recent  findings  (1971),  about  50%  of  the  populations 
listen  to  Radio  Free  Europe.  The  figures  are  somewhat  higher  for  Poles 
and  Rumanians  and  lower  for  Hungarians  and  more  recently,  for  Czechs. 
In  all  the  Eastern  European  countries  Radio  Free  Europe  was  found  to 
be  the  most  listened-to  foreign  station,  preceded  only  by  the  local  national 
station.  Although  these  local  stations — Radio  Budapest  for  Hungarians, 
Radio  Prague  for  Czechs — generally  show  the  highest  number  of  listen- 
ers, the  importance  of  Radio  Free  Europe  is  frequently  rated  higher  than 
the  dom.estic  station  in  particular  contexts,  especially  on  foreign  news 
(Poland,  1971;  CSR,  1971). 

A trend  analysis  (#221,  #304)*  has  found  a slowly  but  generally  in- 
creasing listenership  for  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Poland,  and 
Rumania.  This  trend  is  occasionally  interrupted,  as  in  the  case  of 
Czechoslovakia,  by  strict  measures  of  control  and  heavy  jamming  in  the 
post-invasion  period  (#304).  but  in  the  long  range  they  usually  prevail. 
While  the  figures  on  listening  are  high,  the  additional  percentage  of  those 
who  receive  RFE  news  indirectly  by  word  of  mouth  is  hard  to  estimate. 
The  censorship  of  news  media  and  the  desme  to  receive  reliable  informa- 
tion produce  a favorable  climate  for  spreading  infonnation  by  word  of 
mouth.  The  importance  of  these  private  channels  in  controlled  societies 
has  been  emphasized  by  num.erous  accounts.* 

Although  Radio  Free  Europe  is  right  below  the  domestic  station  on  the 
level  of  listening,  in  respect  to  such  characteristics  as  reliability,  truth 
value,  and  timeliness  of  information.  Radio  Free  Europe  is  consistently  in 
first  place  (#292.  #292a,  #182,  #168,  #177). 

In  contrast  to  the  image  of  domestic  broadcasting,  which  is  generally 
criticized  for  suppression  and  distortion  of  infonnation  and  described  as 
“biased,”  “cold,”  and  “obscure,”  Radio  Free  Europe  is  described  primar- 
ily as  “interesting,”  “skillful,”  “pleasant,"  “wide,”  and  “quick”  (#283, 
#284,  #287,  #288). 

This  emphasis  on  reliability  and  information  value  is  consistent  with 
the  main  task  or  function  that  Eastern  European  audiences  assign  to 
Radio  Free  Europe.  To  the  question,  “What  do  you  consider  the  most 


*See  Appendix  5.  for  listing  of  RFE  publications  used. 
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important  tasks  of  Radio  Free  Europe?”  tl.e  most  frequently  chosen 
functions  were  “to  inform  about  events,”  “to  explain.  . and  “to  enter- 
tain.” The  ambijfuous  function  of  “encouragement,”  which  could  simply 
mean  to  have  faith  that  the  situation  will  improve,  or  with  more  forceful- 
ness might  be  interpreted  to  mean  encouragement  to  revolt,  figures  only 
as  a low  choice  of  10%.  The  most  frequently  given  reasons  for  liking  Radio 
Free  Europe  by  Czech,  Hungarian,  and  Polish  listeners  were  that  the 
programs  were  “interesting”  and  “informative”  and  thai  it  provided  in- 
formation otherwise  not  available. 

^ if:  :|c 

APPENDIX  1.  THE  INTERVIEW 

The  experience  of  being  questioned  by  an  independent  research  organi- 
zation as  a part  of  a public  opinion  survey  is  generally  an  uncommon, 
novel  experience  for  Eastern  Europeans.  Questioning  about  attitudes 
and  opinions  related  to  official,  governmental  interests,  which  might  have 
undesirable  personal  consequences,  may  be  a more  commonly  shared 
expectation.  Furthermore,  Communist  authorities  are  heavily  engaged  in 
campaigns  to  discredit  Western  public  opinion  research  in  general  and  the 
polls  conducted  by  Radio  Free  Europe  in  particular. 

There  are  numerous  indications  that  during  recent  years  the  adverse 
effects  of  this  preconditioning  have  considerably  decreased,  that  Eastern 
Europeans  are  less  hampered  by  fear,  and  that  they  talk  more  freely. 
Nonetheless,  it  would  be  wrong  to  entirely  dismiss  the  potential  impact  of 
unfamiliarity,  anxiety,  and  various  misconceptions  of  the  interview, 
which  could  produce  biased  re.sults. 

In  respect  to  the  objectivity  and  information  value  of  the  results  of 
RFE  audience  ’•esearch  intorviews,  the  following  steps  appeared  to  be 
especially  critical: 

a.  Selection  of  the  interviewee 

b.  Contacting  the  interviewee;  his  cooperativeness 

c.  Interview  procedure 

To  examine  the  procedure,  I questioned  about  a dozen  INTORA  (Vi- 
enna) interviewers  about  their  work  and  experiences.  I also  had  the 
opportunity  to  observe  inter\'iews  in  progress  and  to  talk  with  the  people 
interviewed.  Based  on  these  various  impressions,  I have  come  to  the 
following  general  conclusions; 

a.  Selection  of  the  Interviewee 

Ideally,  the  interviewer  would  interview  every  traveller  he  happens  to 
meet  on  an  entirely  random  basis.  These  people,  by  their  chai’acteristics 
as  a subsample,  would  approximate  the  parent  populations  (nontravellers 
in  the  country).  There  naturally  a disci'epancy  betw'een  the  composition 
of  the  samples  and  the  parent  populations.  In  actuality,  we  know  that  the 
samples  are  not  entirely  representative,  that  the  more  educated  strata 
are  over-represented,  that  peasants  are  generally  underrepresented,  and 
so  on. 
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To  help  correct  his  discrepancy,  quotas  are  calculated.  The  director  of 
INTORA  explained  that  two  complementary  measures  have  been  de- 
veloped. One  is  based  on  previous  experiences  with  the  interviewers, 
which  give  an  idea  about  their  characteristic  preferences,  what  type  of 
people  they  are  predisposed  to  contact.  Taking  these  predispositions  into 
consideration,  INTORA  selects  interviewers  whose  predispositions 
largely  balance  each  other. 

As  a second  measure  INTORA  issues  guidehnes  on  which  category  of 
traveller  to  focus  on — young,  less  educated,  etc.  The  combination  of  these 
two  measures  was  described  as  generally  effective  in  obtaining  sizable, 
fairly  proportionate  representation  for  the  expected  quotas.  As  a means 
of  reducing  the  discrepancy  between  the  composition  of  the  samples 
intef-.iewed  and  the  parent  population,  weighting  scores  are  calculated, 
based  on  the  relationship  of  the  actual  proportions  of  people  interviewed 
and  the  desirable  quota  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  national  sample. 

A second  source  of  discrepancy  may  be  the  result  of  a more  or  less 
conscientious  avoidance  of  the  unpleasant  experiences  of  rejection.  Espe- 
cially the  more  experienced  interviewers  may  be  suspected  of  having 
developed  a certain  sense  for  detecting  those  who  may  be  cooperative  and 
those  who  may  not.  For  instance,  they  may  have  learned  to  avoid 
hardcore  party  members,  secret  police,  and  the  like.  There  are  no  safe 
controls  against  this  type  of  bias.  Nonetheless,  the  breakdown  of  the 
samples  by  occupation  and  party  affiliation  suggest  that  the  effects  of  this 
selectivity  are  probably  not  too  serious  or  that  they  may  be  partially 
cancelled  out  by  conflicting  trends  (for  example,  the  above  average  par- 
ticipation of  party  favorites  in  foreign  travel). 

6.  Contact  and  Rejection  Rate 

Contacting  the  prospective  interviewee  is  naturally  an  important  and 
delicate  step  since  Eastern  Europeans  are  not  used  to  polls  and  have 
developed  considerable  suspicions.  The  adverse  effects  of  these  under- 
standable reservations  are  apparently  reduced  by  the  fact  that  the  inter- 
viewers are  compatriots  of  the  travellers  who  speak  the  same  language. 
The  interviewers  also  understand  that  they  must  first  establish  a rapport 
on  the  basis  of  neutral  topics  (finding  places,  articles,  shopping).  Next  the 
interviewer  explains  his  survey  and  asks  for  cooperation. 

As  was  stated  by  both  the  interviewers  and  INTORA,  the  average  rate 
of  refusal  is  about  20%.  This  rate  differs  from  nation  to  nation  as  well  as 
over  time.  Presently,  the  rate  of  refusal  is  the  highest  from  Czechs  and 
Slovaks  (about  35%)  while  Rumanians  were  characterized  as  the  most 
readily  communicative  (15%).  The  20-25%  refusal  rate  is  surprisingly  low 
and  requires  repeated  verification. 

To  maintain  control  over  the  work  of  the  interviewers,  the  Audience 
and  Public  Opinion  Research  Department  has  set  the  condition  that  the 
inter\'iewers  are  obliged  to  call  in  by  phone  in  80%  of  the  time.  They  mast 
state  that  they  have  an  interview  in  progress  and  give  the  location  and  a 
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brief  description  of  the  interviewee.  These  calls  are  then  used  for  local 
spot  checks. 

e.  The  Interview  Procedure 

Once  he  has  received  an  affirmative  answer  in  respect  to  the  inter- 
viewee’s readiness  to  cooperate,  the  interviewer  takes  the  questionnaire 
and  poses  one  question  after  another.  The  interviewer  reads  from  the 
questionnaire  and  notes  the  answers  or  places  the  checkmarks  in  the  case 
of  multiple  choice  items,  'i’he  interviewee  is  fully  aware  that  his  responses 
are  being  registered.  Although  this  procedure  could  arouse  sor  r fears, 
the  fear  may  be  counteracted  by  certain  other  factors.  Namtly,  the 
interviewee  recognizes  that  the  nature  of  this  inquiry  is  schematic  and 
mechanical,  and  the  questions  do  not  convey  the  idea  of  searching  for 
personal  or  confidential  information.  Furthermore,  he  has  been  previ- 
ously assured  that  his  identity  will  not  be  retained  and  that  the  evaluation 
of  the  information  will  be  group-oriented  and  statistical. 

The  questions  belong  to  three  major  categories:  (a)  attitudes  and  opin- 
ions on  timely  social,  and  political  topics,  (b)  information  on  listening  and 
program  preferences,  and  (c)  data  on  the  respondent’s  sociodemographic 
background.  Part  b,  is  administered  only  to  respondents  who  have  stated 
previously  that  they  regularly  listen  to  Radio  Free  Europe.  The  ad- 
ministration of  the  questionnaire  requires  on  the  average  40-fi0  minutes. 

'Tlie  interviewers  have  stated  the  interviewees  generally  have  no  prob- 
lem in  understanding  or  answering  the  questions.  Occasionally,  they  ask 
for  clarification  on  the  use  of  certain  terms  such  as  “socialist  party”  and 
express  the  desire  to  offer  more  qualified  answers  than  the  forced  choice 
alternatives  provide  for.  There  is  a general  tendency  to  tell  more  and 
elaborate  on  details  beyond  the  scope  of  the  questionnaire. 

The  interview'ees  are  not  paid  for  the  interview  but  it  is  a common 
practice  for  the  inter/iewer  to  offer  coffee  or  beer  to  the  interviewee  if 
the  questionnaire  is  administered  in  a coffeehouse  or  restaurant.  'The 
interviewers  state  that  the  interview'ees  generally  desire  to  talk  and  like 
to  have  their  opinions  asked. 

'The  interviewers  I met  were  mostly  men;  there  were  only  two  women 
in  a group  of  twelve.  Both  male  and  female  interviewers  appeared  W’ell 
qualified  and  interested  in  the  w'ork.  They  usually  have  other  full-time 
occupations  and  do  the  interviewing  only  on  part-time  basis.  They  receive 
about  a $5.00  equivalent  in  Austrian  schillings  (135)  for  each  question- 
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Since  a large  portion  of  the  que.stionnaire  deals  with  RFE  performance, 
the  claim  that  neither  the  interview’ers  nor  the  interviewee  know  about 
the  source  of  interest  is  somewhat  doubtful.  It  is  true  only  in  the  sense 
that  they  are  not  t<  Id  this  explicitly.  The  official  explanation  states  that 
radio  stations  involved  in  broadca.=ting  toward  their  country  are  being 
evaluated. 


APPENDIX  2.  THE  SAMPLES 

To  derive  up-to-date  information  on  audience  characteristics  such  as 
listening  habits,  program  preferences,  and  attitudes  of  the  people  in 
Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  Hungarj',  Rumania,  and  Bulgaria,  travelers  (vis- 
itors, tourists)  arriving  in  Western  European  capitals  are  interviewed. 

The  institutes  listed  below  are  being  used  to  conduct  the  field  work. 
Not  all  of  them  will  always  work  with  all  five  national  samples  as  there 
may  be  only  a few  travelers  of  a certain  nationality  in  a certain  area. 


INTORA  Opinion  Research  Institute 
A.I.M.  Market  Research  Institute 

A.I.M.  Market  Research  Institute 
William  Schlackman  Psychological  Re- 
search 

Sales  Research  Services 
SOFRES  Opinion  Research  Institute 
COFREMCA  Opinion  Research  Institute 
Vandoros 


Vienna,  Austria 
Copenhagen,  Den- 
mark 

Stockholm,  Sweden 

London,  England 
London,  England 
Paris,  France 
Paris,  France 
Athens,  Greece 


Since  the  native  populations  of  these  countries  cannot  be  reached  by 
Western  surveys,  the  interviewing  of  visitors  to  the  West  from  these 
otherwise  inaccessible  populations  appears  to  be  the  best  alternative  for 
obtaining  useful,  generalizable  information.  Since  the  early  1960s  travel 
restrictions  have  been  considerably  reduced  and  now  several  hundred 
thousand  Eastern  Europeans  travel  to  the  West  every  year.  While  the 
size  of  the  travelling  groups  is  unquestionably  large  enough  to  warrant 
sampling  on  a sufficiently  broad  foundation,  the  composition  of  the  sam- 
ples presents  a more  complex  problem. 

The  ideal  objective  would  be  to  use  samples  that  precisely  match  the 
composition  of  home  audiences  in  the  respective  Eastern  European  coun- 
tries. However,  a more  realistic  expectation  is  to  approximate  the  com- 
position of  parent  populations  within  acceptable  limits,  and  there  are 
indications  that  a fairly  good  approximation  is  reached.  Before  elaborat- 
ing on  these  data,  we  should  discuss  the  extent  to  which  we  can  expect 
the  samples  of  visitors  to  be  representative  of  the  parent  population. 
Even  if  they  closely  approximate  each  other  in  the  distribution  of  certain 
demographic  variables  (age,  sex),  this  is  not  necessarily  an  indication  that 
the  visitor  sample  does  not  deviate  from  the  parent  population  on  some 
other  parameters — political  beliefs,  level  of  politicization,  conformity, 
extroversion.  If  it  does  deviate,  then  this  deviation  in  turn  may  show 
significant  correlation  with  attitudes  and  opinions  expressed  in  the  inter- 
view. To  mention  only  a single  example,  let  us  take  mobility.  Mobility, 
the  motivation  and  interest  in  travel,  is  not  the  same  for  those  who  travel 
and  those  who  do  not.  To  what  extent  mobility,  on  which  travelers  and 
non-travelers  differ,  actually  interferes  with  the  distribution  of  responses 
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is  in  no  way  clear.  If  we  assume  that  this  mobility  correlates  with  the 
level  of  interest  in  the  external  world,  in  international  affairs,  then  it 
could  produce  biased  results  as  a factor  of  selectivity.  If  this  selectivity  is 
assumed  to  be  more  political  in  nature,  then  its  effects  on  politically 
oriented  questions  are  likely  to  be  negligible. 

Since  we  cannot  clearly  identity  those  factors  which  actually  differen- 
tiate those  who  travel  from  those  who  do  not,  demographic  quotas  (edu- 
cational, occupational)  provided  for  sampling  may  not  solve  the  problem. 

Nor  is  this  problem  resolved  by  the  method  of  “independent  sampling.” 
Tne  rationale  of  interviewing  independent  samples  of  travelers  in  various 
European  capitals  is  undoubtedly  sound,  and  it  provides  a solid  basis  for 
testing  the  internal  consistency  of  the  results.  Nonetheless,  if  there  is  a 
selectivity  factor  which  differentiates  travelers  from  non-travelers,  the 
jffects  of  this  factor  cannot  be  eliminated  by  this  sampling  procedure 
because  in  this  sense  the  samples  are  not  independent. 

Nonetheless,  there  are  research  findings  which  suggest  that  the  sam- 
ples have  a broad  and  varied  composition  which  includes  not  only  sizable 
groups  of  the  main  social  and  educational  strata  but  also  sizable  per- 
centages of  people  with  diverse  political  orientations.  Table  1 shows  the 
composition  of  samples  on  the  basis  of  occupation. 


TABLE  I 

THE  COMPOSITIOS’  OF  THE  1970  SAMPLE  BY  OCCUPATION 


(.’trcho^lokakjH 
RKE  Fopula- 

Sampk*  tion 

Hun^&rv 

RFE 

SampU- 

Fopuia- 

ijon 

Poland 

RFE 

.Sample 

Popula- 

tion 

White  Cellar  Workers 

23 

29,b 

23 

27.8 

26 

27.0 

Technocrats 

16 

12 

1C 

Professionals 

6 

6 

6 

Artists,  Writers 

4 

4 

1 

Students 

7 

4 

12 

Workers 

31 

59.7 

27 

46.1 

26 

42.0 

Full-time  Housewives 

6 

9 

10 

Shopkeepers 

4 

3 

Others 

2 

2 

2 

Farmers 

5 

10.5 

9 

26  1 

4 

31.0 

N = 1499 

K = 1525 

N = 1316 

The  disparity  in  categorization  complicates  direct  comparisons.  As  an 
RFE  publication  on  the  “Occupational  Background  of  the  East  European 
Populations”  observes: 


The  .‘Statistical  yearbooks,  published  under  strictest  repme  supervision,  tend  to 
cover  this  area  in  summarj’  fashion  and.  often,  even  this  summary  information  b 


incomplete,  or  contradictory.  Furthermore,  employment  figures  are  frequently 
presented  for  entire  sectors  of  production  (e.g  , “transpo>'t"  or  "wood  pnicessing 
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industry")  but  these  fimres  include  everybody  from  the  enterprise  managers  ana 
chief  engineers  to  unslulled  messengers  inside  the  plant  and  cleaning  personnel. 

Another  problem  relates  to  the  semantic  ambiguity  of  certain 
catego.ies,  a confusion  probably  resulting  from  both  practical  and 
ideological  differences.  In  a Socialist  country  everybody  is  a worker  by 
definition.  Nonetheless,  as  a second  meaning,  worker  is  frequently  used 
in  reference  to  “manual  worker”  as  in  the  dichotomy  of  “workers”  and 
“intelligentsia.”  In  the  summary  statistics  shown  above,  worker  is  used 
apparently  is  this  second  sense  and  the  white  collar  category  is  largely 
coterminous  with  intelligentsia.  Where  the  division  line  is  drawn  is  im- 
possible to  tell. 

The  demarcation  between  workers  and  farmers  is  perhaps  even  more 
ambiguous.  Argricultural  workers — for  example,  peasants  working  on 
state  farms — are  frequently  categorized  as  “workers”  while  peasants 
doing  practically  the  same  work  on  private  or  partially  collectivized  land 
are  identified  as  farmers. 

The  “Population”  columns  of  the  above  table  rely  on  official  statistics. 
The  data  on  CSR  came  from  the  statistical  yearbook  (1970),  which  con- 
tained a table  on  “the  Social  Structure  of  the  Czechoslovak  Socialist 
Republic.”  The  Hungarian  data  are  based  on  a publication  of  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics  in  a volume  entitled  “Employment  and  Income  Ratios”  (1969 
data),  which  shows  the  breakdown  of  the  “vocationally  active  population” 
(4.46  million). 

On  Poland  RFE  has  used  the  information  provided  by  the  State  Tele- 
graphic Agency  (PAP)  dated  September  29,  1969 — as  the  Statistical 
Yearbook  did  not  provide  this  information.  Discounting  the  apparent 
disparities  between  the  social-occupational  categories,  the  white  collar 
stratum  is  somewhat  overrepresented  and  the  agricultural  population 
underrepresented  in  ’ he  RFE  sample. 

The  compa  k on  between  the  RFE  sample  and  the  parent  population  is 
easier  in  terms  of  such  demographic  variables  as  sex,  age,  and  education, 
as  shown  in  Table  2.  Again,  as  a general  trend,  males,  middle-aged 
people,  and  the  more  educated  strata  are  somewhat  overrepresented  in 
the  RFE  sample. 

TABl.E  2 

COMPOSITION  OF  THE  1370  SAMPLE  BY  SEX,  AGE,  AND  EDUCATION 

Czecho^loxxxkw  Hungary  Poland 

RFE  Papula-  RFE  Popula-  RFE  Papula- 

Samnle  Uon  Sample  fion  Samplf  hon 

fit  ^ '3^'  % 


Sex 


Male 

59 

49 

50 

4t 

57.5 

50 

Female 

41 

51 

50 

52 

42.5 

50 

Age 

Up  to  2,5  years 

21 

22 

18 

20 

27.0 

25 

2ft-,35  years 

28 

16 

22 

18 

29.9 

19 

36-50  years 

31 

25 

29 

25 

26.3 

27 

over  50  years 

20 

37 

31 

37 

16.8 

2d 
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TABLE  2 ( Cont’d) 


Czichoxloiakia  Hungry  Poland 

RFE  Papula-  RFE  Papula-  RFE  Popu'a- 

SamjAt  i»on  Sample  tmn  Sample  lion 

^ a ^ ^ ^ 


Education 


Elemeiitar,’ 

37 

66.5 

42 

70 

31.7 

70 

Secondary 

47 

27.0 

43 

25 

46  3 

25 

University 

16 

6.5 

15 

5 

22.0 

5 

Finally,  the  following  Table  3 shows  the  political  orientation  of  the 
interviewed  samples  by  expressed  political  party  preference., 


TABLE  3 

PARTY  PREFERENCESIN  AHYPOTHETlCALEl.ECTlON-rARTY  ALLEGIANCE 
BY  PERCENTAGES  (1970) 


CSR 

Hungary 

Poland 

Ri  OMinja 

Communist  Party 

3 

5 

3 

11 

Democratic  Socialist  Party 

41 

40 

35 

37 

Christian  Democratic  Party 

26 

27 

36 

23 

Peasant  Party 

6 

13 

6 

8 

National  Conservative  Party 

7 

2 

5 

13 

Other  and  no  answer 

17 

13 

15 

8 

APPENDIX  .3.  PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT  GEARED  TO  THE 
AUDIENCE'S  FRAME  OF  REFERENCE 

The  modern  discipline  of  irtercultural  communication  is  based  on  the 
realization  that  effective  communication  between  various  people  and  na- 
tions requires  more  than  accurate  translation.  People  and  nations  not 
only  speak  their  own  language  but  they  have  also  their  own  characteristic 
concerns,  priorities,  concepts,  and  values — their  cultural  frames  of  ref- 
erence. This  flame  of  reference  is  really  the  critical  factor  determining 
whether  a communication  is  listened  to,  whether  it  is  accepted  or  re- 
jected, much  more  so  than  the  language  that  is  the  pronunciation  of  a 
name  or  the  grammaticalness  of  a sentence. 

As  Edward  Hall  elaborated  on  this  topic  at  a recent  hearing  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Subcommittee,'^  effective  communication  re- 
quires more  than  learning  the  foreign  language;  it  requires  knowledge  of 
the  foreign  culture.  This  observation  has  far-reaching  implications  for 
broadcasting  lo  foreign  nations.  It  is  obviously  not  enough  to  translate 
programs  originally  designed  for  U.S.  audiences  into  the  language  of  a 
particular  foreign  audience.  Such  a translation  may  be  understood  word 

“Heanngs  before  ihe  Comircttec  oa  Foieign  Relations.  United  Slates  Senate. 
Psychological  Aspects  of  Foreign  Policy  (U  S.  Government  Pnnling  Office,  .June,  1969). 
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by  word  and  sentence  by  sentence,  but  this  does  not  mean  that  it  will  be 
grasped  in  its  full  meaning  or  that  it  will  relate  to  the  experiences  and 
interests  of  the  local  audiences. 

Adjusting  programs  to  the  interests  of  a paiticular  foreign  audience 
constitutes  an  especially  demanding  task  for  which  Radio  Free  Europe, 
with  its  national  desks,  progi-ams,  and  first  class  staff  recruited  from  the 
literary  and  intellectual  elites  of  the  respective  countries,  has  developed 
outstanding  potential. 

The  institutional  policy  of  Radio  Free  Europe  not  only  allows  for 
individual  country-oriented,  independent  program  development  but  ac- 
tually demands  it.  This  unique  feature,  winch  is  supported  by  a corres- 
ponding organizational  structure,  differentiates  Radio  Free  Europe  from 
all  other  known  broadcasting  stations  aiming  at  foreign  audiences.  It  is 
probably  the  main  factor  responsible  for  the  strong  identification  Eastern 
Europeans — Czechs,  Hungarians,  Poles — develop  with  the  station  and  is 
also  primarily  responsible  for  its  wide  popularity. 

The  audience  research  has  an  important  role  in  this  performance,  even 
if  this  role  may  presently  be  more  potential  than  actual.  In  this  role  the 
following  contributions  require  special  recognition. 

First  of  all,  the  audience  research  provides  the  only  empirical  evidence 
which  is  broadly  based  and  convincing  enough  to  demonstrate  that  East- 
ern European  audiences  do  have  highly  specific  audience  char- 
acteristics— concerns,  interests,  concepts,  images — winch  differentiate 
them  from  other  audiences  and  thus  require  full  recognition  and  selective 
communications.  For  any  interested  citizen  these  findings  should  speak 
clearly  enough  to  show  the  necessity  of  differentiated  treatment  of  selec- 
tive, audience-adjosted  broadcasting. 

Secondly,  the  audience  research  of  Radio  Free  Eurojie  is  an  important 
instrument,  wnich  enables  the  members  of  the  national  broadcasting 
staffs  to  keep  np  to  date,  to  preserve  the  impression  of  timeliness,  and  to 
keep  apace  with  the  changes.  Whether  the  staff  members  are  new  or  old 
emigrants,  they  are  in  danger  of  getting  more  and  more  detached  and 
losing  contact  with  recent  changes  in  the  home  audiences.  Concerns  and 
priorities  change,  new  slogans  and  concepts  develop  (e.g.,  new  ecomonic 
mechanisms),  and  new  social  phenomena  emerge  (hippies).  To  keep  apace 
with  the  changes  and  to  update  their  approach,  the  broadcasters,  script 
writers,  and  commentators  can  safely  rely  on  the  findings  of  audience 
analysis.  To  take  full  advantage  of  its  potential,  it  is  important  that 
audience  analysis  be  treated  not  as  a threatening  authority  exerting 
criticism  but  as  an  important  source  of  authentic  information  which  can 
help  to  adjust  to  the  latest  changes  and  pro\ide  a basis  for  timely  deci- 
sions not  by  speculations  and  arbitrariness  but  by  empirical  evidence. 

Finally  and  most  importantly.  RFE  audience  analysis  has  the  organiza- 
tional, material,  and  personnel  resources  to  provide  up-to-date  audience 
infor  nation  and  feedback  on  approximately  120  million  Eastern 
Europeans — a knowledge  presently  not  available  from  any  other  source. 
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APPENDIX  5.  RADIO  FREE  EUROPE  PUBLICATIONS  USED 

The  Major  Information  Sources  of  Polish  October  1971 
Respondents  on  Important  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Issues 

The  Major  Information  Sources  of  Hungarian  September  1971 
Respondents  on  Important  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Issues 

An  Audience  Evaluation  of  RFE’s  Czech-  September  1971 
oslovak  Programs 

An  Audience  Evaluation  of  RFE's  Rumanian  September  1971 
Program 

An  Audience  Evaluation  of  RFE’s  Polish  August  1971 
Programs 

n Audience  Evaluation  of  RFE’s  Hungarian  August  1971 
Programs 

Party  Preference  Trends  in  Hypothetical  July  1971 

Free  Elections  in  East  Europe 

Listening  to  Western  Radio  in  Bulgaria  Be-  May  1971 

fore  and  after  the  “Polish  Events’’  (April 

1970- March  1971) 

Audience  Trends  in  Czechoslovakia  (1967-  May  1971 

1970) 

Rumanian  Listening  Pultenis  Before  and  May  1971 
After  the  “Polish  Events”  (April  1970-March 

1971) 

Listening  to  Western  Radio  in  Hungaiy  Be-  April  1971 
fore  and  After  the  “Polish  Events”  (May 
1970-March  1971) 

Listening  to  Western  Radio  in  Poland  Be-  April  1971 
fore  and  After  the  “December  Events” 

(May  1970-March  1971) 

The  Reliability  of  Radii-  Free  Europe  December  1970 

The  Images  of  Radio  Free  Europe  and  November  1970 
Radio  Bucharest  Among  Ruirianian  Respond- 
ents 

The  Images  of  Radio  Free  Europe  and  November  1970 

Radio  Budapest  Among  Hungarians 

The  Image  of  Radio  Free  Europe  and  of  October  1970 

the  Domestic  Station  Among  Poles 

The  Image  Among  Czechs  and  Slovaks  of  October  1970 

Radio  Free  Europe  and  the  Dcmestic  Radio 

Stations 

Identifying  with  Radio  Free  Eimope  August  1970 

Rumanian  Listening  Patterns  May  1969-  May  1970 
March  1970 

Listening  to  Westera  Radio  in  Poland- 1969  May  1970 
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# 

I 

I 


263 


259 


256 

245 

239 


238 


237 

235 

234 

230 


223 


222 


221 

219 

218 


206 

204 

186 

185 

181 

177 

175 

174 

168 

164 

157 

156 

151 

133 


Listening  to  Western  Radio  Stations  in 
Hungary  in  1969 

Listening  to  RFE  in  Czechoslovaki?.  in  1969 
(A  Preliminary  Report) 

Attitudes  Toward  Key  Political  Concepts  in 
East  Europe  (An  Exercise  in  the  Measure- 
ment of  Meaning)  BOUND  STUDY 
Listening  to  Western  Radio  in  East  Europe 
(Joint  s.)  BOUND  STUDY 
Listening  to  RFE  Programs  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia Before  and  After  August  21st 
Listening  to  Western  Radio  in  Hungary  in 
1968 

Listening  to  Western  Radio  in  Po’and-1968 
Audience  Mail  in  1968 
Rumanian  Listening  Patterns  1968/69 
Listening  to  Western  Broadcasts  in  Czecho- 
slovakia Before  and  After  the  Invasion 
The  Program  Preferences  of  RFE  s Hungar- 
ian Listeners  (A  Technical  Report) 

Listening  to  Western  Radio  in  Hungarj'  1967/ 
1968 

Radio  Free  Europe's  Listenership  Tr^-nds 
1962-1988 

Listening  to  Westem  Radio  in  Poland 
Rk'E’s  Audience  in  Czechslovakia  After  the 
Invasion  (A  Preliminary  Report)  (Strictly 
Confidential) 

RFE’s  Audience  in  Czechoslovakia  (1963- 
1968) 

Rumanian  Listening  Patterns  1967 

Listening  to  Western  Radio  in  Bulgaria 

The  Image  of  RFE  in  Bulgaria 

The  Image  of  RFE  m Poland 

The  image  of  RFE  in  Hungary 

LisU  mg  to  Western  Radio  in  Hunu.iry, 

1966/1967 

Listening  to  Western  Radio  in  Poland 
The  Image  of  RFE  in  Czechoslovakia 
Listening  to  Western  Radio  Stations  in 
Czechoslovakia 

Hungarian  Listening  Patterns,  1965/1966 
Bulgarian  listening  Patterns,  1964/1966 
Listening  to  Western  SlaLons  in  Czecho- 
slovakia III 

Listening  to  Western  Radio  in  Poland 


February  1970 
December  1969 
December  1969  - 

July  1969 

Apnl  1969 

April  1969 

April  1969 
March  1969 
March  1969 
January  1%9 

December  1968 

November  1968 

Octiber  1968 

October  1968 
October  1968 


April  1968 

March  1968 
September  1967 
September  1967 
August  1967 
July  1967 
July  1967 

..y  1967 
B’ebruary  1967 
February  1967 

August  1966 
Augi.ist  1966 
June  1966 

December  1965 
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132 

122 

118 

U6 


115 

107 

104 

92 


Rumanian  Listening  Patterns  III 
Hungarian  Listening  Patterns  1964-1965 
The  Audience  of  Western  Broadcasters  to 
Czechoslovakia-II 

Radio  Listening  Patterns  and  Program  Pref- 
erences of  Polish  Listeners  to  RFE  (With 
Special  Reference  to  Certain  Age  and  Occu- 
pation Factors) 

Hungarian  Attitudes  Toward  Other  Nations 
Radio  Listening  Patterns  and  Program  Pref- 
erences of  Polish  Listeners  to  RFE 
Hungarian  Listening  Patterns  Prior  to  the 
Cessation  of  Jamming 

Agitation  or  Information?  East  Europeans 
Mistrust  Their  Mass  Media  (An  Illustrative 
Report) 


December  1965 
August  1965 
March  1965 

January  1%5 


December  1964 
August  1964 

April  1964 

August  1%3 


NOTES 

‘ Alex  Inkeles  and  Raymond  Bauer,  The  Soviet  Citizen  (Cambridge;  Harvard  University 
Press,  1961). 

* Inkeles  and  Bauer,  The  Soinet  Citizen;  Klaus  Mehnert,  Der  Sovietmensch  (Stuttgart. 
Deutscher  Vcrlag,  1958).  pp.  13-14. 


AUDIENCE  ANALYSIS  AT  RADIO  LIBERTY* 

By  LORAND  h.  SZALAY 


Despite  similarities  between  RL  and  RFE  audiences,  there  are  differences  The  Soviet 
audiences  pose  special  requirements  which  RL  must  meet  to  p'oeide  effective 
awliencc-adjiisted  broadcasting  Audience  analysui.  in  such  a situation,  becomes  a most 
elementary  and  vital  requirement 

* » ♦ * ♦ 


SITUATIONAL  CHARACTERISTICS.  INSTITUTIONAL 
PHILOSOPHIES 


in  its  background  and  objectives,  Radio  Liberty  shows  some  distinct 
similarities  with  Radio  Free  Europe.  The  similarities  are  especially  im- 
portant in  respect  to  audience  analysis. 

First  of  all,  th'-  is  no  direct  physical  access  to  t^e  audiences  toward 
which  the  station  is  primarily  oriented,  and  there  is  little  public  opinion 
and  feedback  information  on  these  main  audiences.  Moreover,  the  sta- 
tions operate  in  a highly  sensitive  psychological  and  political  atmosphere. 
Although  little  is  actually  known  about  the  opinions  and  attitudes'  of 
these  distant  audiences,  there  are  indications  that  during  the  last  decades 


j 

•Excerpts  from  “.Audience  .Analysis  at  Radio  Liberty,"  Congressional  Record — Senate,  I 

Vol.  118,  .N'o.  33,  Washington  D C.,  Government  Printing  Office  (March  6,  1972),  pp.  S | 

.3426-S  3428.  I 

I 
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they  have  developed  some  characteristics  which  distinguish  them  frc*m 
comparable  Western  audiences. 

Despite  the  similarities  between  RL  and  RFE  audiences,  there  are  also 
some  characteristic  differences.  The  differences  may  have  emerged  as  a 
function  of  the  longer  history  of  the  Soviet  Communism  and  the  inbred 
nature  of  the  Soviet  system  as  compared  to  the  largely  imported  nature  of 
Eastern  European  Communist  systems.  The  differences  may  also  have 
resulted  from  the  greater  isolation  of  the  Soviet  population  compared  to 
the  physically,  geographically,  and  psychologically  more  exposed  popula- 
tions of  the  Eastern  European  border  states. 

For  the  Soviet  audiences  there  also  appears  to  be  a stronger  association 
between  nationalism  and  loyalty  to  the  political  system.  There  are  indica- 
tions that  external  criticism  of  the  system  may  be  more  readily  resented 
on  primarily  nationalistic  grounds.  There  is  a type  of  national  pride  in  the 
Soviet  world  power  status,  space  achievements,  and  sport  successes 
which  is  effectively  exploited  by  the  political  system  for  denouncing 
criticism  and  political  opposition  as  “unpatriotic.”  The  Eastern  Euro- 
peans, however,  do  not  take  pride  in  Communism  as  a type  of  national 
achievement;  rather  it  is  generally  viewed  as  a foreign  imposition  of 
Russian  colonialism. 

It  is  not  only  the  combination  of  strong  national  feelings  with  ideologi- 
cal elements  which  complicates  the  situation;  a combination  of  nationalism 
and  white  Russian  centralism  also  produces  a hard-to-preJict  attitudinal 
mixture,  which  challenges  minority  nationalisms  that  work  tovvard  inde- 
pendence and  separatism. 

All  these  factoi  s and  more  contribute  to  making  an  especially  complex 
communication  task  involving  audiences  with  uncommon,  occasionally 
highly  ambivalent,  feelings  and  philosophies.  Thus,  the  Soviet  audiences 
pose  special  requirements  which  Radio  Liberty  must  meet  in  order  to 
provide  effective,  audience-adjusted  broadcasting.  In  such  a situation 
audience  analysis  becomes  a most  elementarj'  and  vital  requirement. 

At  the  same  time,  as  a compete.it  RL  representative  has  expressed,  n., 
one  in  the  West  seems  to  have  a very'  clear  idea  about  the  actual  attitudes 
and  beliefs  of  the  broad  Soviet  citizenry.*  Under  these  conditions  the 
proper  selection  and  planning  of  broadcasting,  which  is  large  in  volume 
and  can  rely  on  little  first-hand  audience  feedback,  becomes  an  immense 
task. 

The  situational  foctors  hampering  audience  analysis  are  ove.  vhelming. 
Compared  to  the  Eastern  European  development,  they  show  only  slow 
and  minor  improvements.  The  Soviet  attitude  of  hostility  has  not  mel- 
lowed, jamming  is  in  full  effect,  and  the  number  of  travelers  (RFE’s 
major  information  source)  has  not  shown  a dramatic  increase.  .Moreover, 
the  mp.'ign  of  denouncing  Radio  Liberty  and  discouraging  cooperation 
with  Radio  Liberty  has  recently  been  further  intensified. 


Listenership  data  are  naturally  very  difficult  to  obtain  in  a closed 
society.  In  view  of  the  Soviet  .system  and  th'-  lack  of  surveys  conducted  on 
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samples  which  would  allow  broad  generalizations,  it  is  impossible  to  give 
an  empirically  founded  estimate  on  the  actual  proportions  of  the  listenei- 
ship.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  plot  trends  in  the  level  of  listening  over  time  as 
Radio  Free  Europe  has  been  doing  for  the  last  decade.  Only  a few  general 
statements  can  be  made  which  suggest  that  Radio  Liberty  is  widely 
known  and  listened  to. 

In  a closed  society  where  listening  to  a foreign  station  is  an  officially 
proscribed  activity,  statements  on  listening  or  nonlistening  cannot  be 
accepted  without  reservation.  The  impact  of  the  station,  however,  goes 
beyond  the  direct  listeners;  it  also  involves  those  who  receive  the  infor- 
mation by  word  of  mouth.  These  percentages  may  run  high  but  are 
especially  hard  to  estimate.  In  an  open  society  the  proportions  of  listener- 
ship  may  directly  express  the  popularity  of  particular  stations.  In  a 
society  of  controlled  public  media,  however,  where  there  is  an  intensive 
awareness  of  news  censorship,  the  numerical  data  on  the  direct  listeners 
is  not  sufficient  to  give  a realistic  idea  of  the  importance  of  a station. 

Under  these  conditions  Radio  Liberty  does  not  feel  that  the  situation  is 
“thawed”  to  the  point  that  they  can  provide  public  opinion  research 
comparable  to  Radio  Free  Europe’s.  At  the  present  time  it  is  considered 
impossible  to  conduct  open  interviews  on  large  visitor  samples  which 
could  approximate  in  composition  the  home  audiences.  Whether  this 
position  is  a legitimate  one  or  merely  an  attitude  based  on  past  experi- 
ences is  a debatable  question  which  will  be  discussed  later. 

Nonetheless,  Radio  Liberty  now  holds  the  position  that  audience 
analysis,  at  least  fvf  the  time  being.,  cannot  be  conducted  on  the  p.nnciples 
of  open  public  opinion  research.  It  cannot  use  open,  large-scale  surveys, 
first  of  all,  because  by  doing  this  Radio  Liberty  would  expose  its  sources, 
who  as  Soviet  citizens  would  be  subject  to  political  persecution.  P’urther- 
more.  Radio  Liberty  feels  that  a detailed  elaboration  of  the  present 
procedures  is  undesirable  at  least  in  terms  of  specifics,  which  could  be 
exploited  and  ft-ustrate  future  efforts  of  data  collection. 

Discussed  in  more  general  terms,  Radio  Liberty's  audience  analysis 
consits  of  three  types  of  activities: 

a.  Documentation  of  mail  and  press  reactions. 

b.  Panel  evaluation  of  programs. 

c.  Reports  on  interviews  with  Soviet  travelers. 

DOCUMENTATION  OF  MAIL  AND  PRESS  REACTIONS 

Especially  in  the  past  this  category  of  audience  reactions  to  RL  broad- 
casts has  represented  a major  information  source.  WTiile  the  content  of 
the  audience  mail  reveals  public  sentiments,  the  flow  of  this  information 
depends  a great  deal  on  the  fluctuating  level  of  censorship  and  suppres- 
sion of  private  mail  traffic. 

The  conten*^  of  this  mail  is  conveyed  by  RL  excerpts.  This  method  is 
simple  and  commonsensical  but  provides  Dttle  basis  for  broader  generali- 
zations and  is  not  very  convincing  to  the  more  skeptical.  The  centra! 
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themes  of  therse  letters  are:  complaints  about  the  suppression  and  distor- 
tion of  news  by  the  Soviet  media,  manifestations  of  desires  to  be 
adequately  informed  about  the  world,  and  compliments  to  Radio  Liberty 
for  its  interesting  and  informative  broadcasting. 

While  this  content  shows  little  change  over  time,  the  flow  of  these 
letters  has  shown  a decrease  »n  volume  during  recent  months.  Although  it 
might  merely  be  taken  as  a sign  of  loss  of  interest,  this  simple  interpreta- 
tion would  ignore  certain  facts.  Recently  the  foreign  mail  has  undergone 
stricter  censorship  and  strong  anti-Radio  Liberty  campaigns  have  been 
launched.  That  the  Soviet  government  has  taken  an  increased  interest  in 
Radio  Liberty  is  shown  by  the  . . . yearly  breakdown  of  the  volume  of 
media  used  in  attacking  Radio  Liberty. 

PANEL  EVALUATION  OF  RL  PROGRAMS 

As  a partial  substitute  for  first-hand  audience  feedback.  Radio  Liberty 
has  developed  a panel  approach  for  program  evaluation.  A fairly  sizable 
panel  is  formed  of  recent  emigrants,  travelers,  and  Soviet  experts.  The 
members  of  these  panels  receive  samples  of  the  new  program  items,  and 
they  are  asked  to  evaluate  them  in  terms  of  the  effects  they  might  have 
on  Soviet  audiences.  To  facilitate  and  systematize  this  evaluation,  a 
variety  of  specific  questions  are  asked:  How  interesting  is  its  content? 
How  effective  will  it  be?  How  is  the  foim  of  presentation,  language, 
style?  Is  the  program  sufficiently  supported  by  facts  and  data?  Should  the 
program  be  repeatedly  used?  Does  the  program  appeal  to  the  whole 
listenership?  to  the  creative  intelligentsia?  to  the  scientific-technical  intel- 
ligentsia? to  jounialists?  to  party  and  ideological  leadership?  to  military, 
youth,  workers,  rural  populations?  The  members  of  the  panel  evaluate 
each  submitted  program  element  in  the  above  terms.  Then  the  evalua- 
tions produced  by  individual  members  are  summarized  and  the  conclu- 
sions are  formulated. 

Considering  the  situational  constraints,  the  above  panel  procedure 
appears  to  provide  an  economical  solution.  The  panel’s  effectiveness,  of 
course,  depends  a great  deal  on  the  authenticity  of  its  members  in  their 
representation  of  the  contemporary  Soviet  audiences — their  concern.s, 
attitudes,  language,  style,  taste,  etc. 


REPORTS  ON  INTERVIEWS 

To  differentiate  this  method  from  the  RFE’s  public  opinion  questions, 
which  are  contained  in  a questionnaire  administered  in  a uniform, 
schematic  procedure  called  an  “interview,”  Radio  Liberty  refers  to  its 
approach  as  “conversations.”  These  are  also  fundamentally  interviews, 
but  they  differ  from  RFE’s  surveys  in  that  they  are  not  organized  on  the 
same  lines  as  Western  surveys.  They  try  to  adapt  to  each  individual 
informant  and  tap  his  personal  knowleilge  and  opinions  in  the  framework 
of  one  or  more  conversation,,.  The  ;■  * rviewer  is  not  bound  by  prepared 
questions  but  has  a checklist  of  possilne  topics.  These  involve  genera! 
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bt.  “ning,  foreign  radio  listening,  general  accounts  of  audience  reactions, 
attituc ’s,  opinions,  etc.  The  conversation  can  be  of  any  length,  extend 
over  numerous  meetings,  and  can  discuss  audience  characteristics  at  any 
depth.  This  proco'iu  •“  does  not  follow  the  rationale  of  Western  opinion 
surveys,  which  attempt  ‘o  "ork  with  representative  samples  by  using  a 
standard,  pretested  set  of  uniibim  questions.  Accordingly,  RL’s  evalua- 
tion is  fundamentally  descriptive. 

The  number  of  persons  interviewed  reaches  several  hundred  yearly. 
Thus,  the  size  of  the  group  is  large  enough  to  wairant  broader  generaliza- 
tions. The  specific  composition  of  these  samples,  however,  represents  the 
more  thorny  problem. 

Radio  Liberty’s  position,  as  it  stands  now,  is  that  in  order  to  protect 
informants,  it  would  be  “irresponsible”  to  place  the  interview  in  the 
public  spotlight.  As  a “Note”  by  Radio  Liberty  on  this  subject  states; 

The  difficulties  encountered  in  conducting  survey  research  work  among 
Soviet  citizens  are  all  those  obstacles  which  a totalitarian  regime  can 
systematically  impose,  the  most  important  of  which  is  the  denial  of  free 
and  ready  access  to  interviewees,  both  within  and  without  the  tenitorial 
confines  of  the  USSR.  Internally,  the  Soviet  Union  is  a closed  society  and 
systematic  interviewing  of  a representative  sample  of  the  population  is 
impossible  for  obvious  reasons.  This  limits  Audience  Research  essentially 
to  interviewing  Soviet  travelers  abroad.  Here  also  free  access  is  denied, 
however.  Travelers  abroad  are  generally  briefed  to  be  wary  of  foreigners 
or  Soviet  emigres  who  attempt  to  engage  them  in  conversation  on  sub- 
stantive issues.  Surveillance  of  Soviet  travelers,  while  not  total,  is  also  a 
common  practice.  Additionally,  fear  plays  an  important  role.  Radio  Lib- 
erty and  other  foreign  radios  are  regularly  and  systematically  attacked 
by  Soviet  media  in  the  most  inflammatory  terms.  The  ^nrulent  hostility  of 
the  Soviet  regime  to  foreign  radios  in  general  and  Radio  Liberty  in 
particular  is  consequently  no  secret  to  Soviet  citizens  and  they  are  often 
hesitant  t#  discuss  listening  (which  can  be  interpreted  as  a political  act) 
with  a.  stranger  until  good  rapport  and  some  degree  of  confidence  can  be 
established,  often  a time-consuming  process.  In  light  of  these  impedi- 
ments to  normal  social  research,  usual  .scientific  sampling  methods  are 
precluded.  An  adjunct  to  the  above  is  that  the  lecruiiment  and  training  of 
qualified  people  to  vork  as  field  inteiwiewers  is  no  easy  task. 

.\s  an  additic  , reason  tor  keeping  these  interviews  confidential. 
Radio  Liberty  refers  to  the  need  to  protect  the  RL  interviewer.  This 
attitude  of  cautious  secrecy  prevails  in  the  entire  procedure  from  the 
moment  of  contact  to  the  use  of  the  results. 

In  re.spect  to  the  contact,  no  claim  is  made  for  random  choice.  To  the 
contrary,  those  travelers  are  interviewed  who  in  a careful  process  of 
establishing  rapport  present  themselves  as  cooperative.  Areas  of  conver- 
sation or  themes  about  which  the  interviewee  appears  hesitant  to  speak 
a»-e  avoided.  The  broadcasting  divisions  receive  the  report  of  the  conver- 
sations in  an  anonymous  form. 
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The  main  products  that  the  broadcasting  divisions  receive  are  in  the 
form  of  single  listener  reports.  They  describe  the  interviewee  in  terms  of 
occupation,  nationality,  and  language.  The  reports  also  include  such  de- 
tails as  place,  listening  times,  language  of  broadcast,  audibility,  jamming, 
and  specific  programs  listened  to.  In  addition  to  these  general,  largely 
technical  details,  there  is  a summary  of  the  conversation,  which  may 
include  statements  about  public  reactions,  comments  on  recent  events, 
and  expectations  about  future  developments.  In  the  few  reports  I have 
read,  there  was  a recurring  complaint  about  the  system’s  control  of  news 
and  the  general  lack  of  reliable,  objective  information. 

NOTES 

' .A.lex  Inkeles  and  Raymond  Bauer,  The  Soviet  Citnen  (Cambridge:  Harvard  University 
Press,  1961). 

* This  opinion  is  generally  supported  by  the  literature.  As  Inkeles  and  Bauer  point  out  in 
their  Harvard  study  on  Soviet  refugees,  “there  are  many  excellent  books  describing  the 
history  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  formal  structure  and  functioning  of  its  in.stitutions,  but 
we  know  almost  nothing  about  the  attitudes,  values,  and  experiences  of  its  citizens."  The 
So'-het  Citizen  (Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press,  1959),  p.  3. 


IDENTIFICATION  WITH  NORTH  OR  SOUTH  VIETNAM 
IN  EASTERN  EUROPE* 

By  Radio  Free  Europe 

An  example  of  the  use  of  compa  native  and  continual  sampling  techniques  by  RFE  to  assess 
east  European  dispositions  Um>ard  North  and  South  Vietnam 

Interviewing  on  which  this  report  is  based  was  completed  in  1967.  Six 
hundred  and  seven  (607)  Polish,  622  Hungarian  ard  279  Czech  and  Slovak 
respondents  were  polled.  Urban  residents  and  those  in  the  higher  occupa- 
tional and  educational  brackets  were  overrepresented.  The  method  of 
COMPARATIVE  AND  CONTINUAL  SAMPLING  was  employed,  and 
the  final  analysis  was  based  on  those  findings  which  were  to  a large  extent 
common  to  the  independent  samples  obtained  in  seven  interviewing  areas 
over  a period  of  11  months.  The  mterviews  were  carried  out  by  local 
opinion  research  institutes  whose  interviewers  were  not  identified  with 
Radio  Free  Europe. 

1.  WHICH  SIDE  SHOULD  BE  SUPPORTED  BY  YOUR  COUNTRY? 

Table  1.  shows  the  amount  of  support  North  Vietnam  and  South  Viet- 
nam received  from  the  Polish,  Hungarian  and  Czechoslovak  samples.  The 
question  was  formulated  so  as  to  neutralize,  as  much  as  possible,  the  fact 
that,  the  citizens  of  none  of  the  three  countries  have,  at  present,  any 
''hoice  about  supporting  North  Vietnam; 


‘Excerpts  from  '‘Identification  With  North  or  South  Vietnam  m Eastern  Europe," 
Audience  and  Public  Opinion  Research  Department,  Radio  Free  Europe,  April  1968. 
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“Assuming  that  it  had  a tree  hand  in  the  matter,  should  your  country  support  North 
Vietnam,  South  Vietnam  or  noiiher't” 


Pole$ 

Hungannns 

Czechi?ISlovQks 

% 

Nortli  Vietnam 

16 

10 

5 

South  Vietnam 

18 

12 

14 

Neither 

64 

74 

77 

Other  answer,  no  answer 

2 

4 

4 

100% 

100% 

100% 

In  spite  of  strenuous  propaganda  efforts,  the  Polish,  Hungarian  and 
Czechoslovak  governments  have  not  succeeded  in  evoking  a groundswell 
of  sympathy  for  the  North  Vietnamese  “victims  of  imperialist  aggres- 
sion.” Fully  82%  of  the  Poles,  86%  of  the  Hungarians  and  91%  of  the 
Czechs/Slovaks  polled  did  not  want  their  country  to  support  North  Viet- 
nam. 

Support  for  South  Vietnam  was  slightly  stronger.  The  pro-South  Viet- 
namese minorities  in  the  Polish  and  Hungarian  samples  were  only  margi- 
nally larger  than  the  pro-North  Vietnamese  minorities.  However,  among 
the  Czechs  and  Slovaks,  South  Vietnam  was  cleaHy  favored  over  the 
Communist  North:  even  so,  only  one  in  seven  respondents  from  Czechos- 
lovakia wished  to  see  his  country  become  involved  on  the  side  of  Saigon. 

Not  to  take  sides  at  all  was  the  reaction  of  two  out  of  three  Poles  and 
three  out  of  four  Hungarians  and  Czechs/Slovaks  interviewed.  To  all 
indications,  most  Poles,  Hungarians  and  Czechs/Slovaks  interviewed  are 
not  ready  to  take  sides  in  the  Vietnamese  war  and  desire  that  their 
countries  should  be  equally  uncommited  in  this  distant  conflict. 

II.  WHAT  KIND  OF  HELP  SHOULD  BE  GIVEN  TO  NORTH  AND  SOUTH  VTET- 

NA.M7 

Humanitarian  and  material  aid  were  suggested  most  frequently,  while 
military  support  was  mentioned  by  only  about  a quarter  of  the  pro-North 
Vietnamese  minorities.  Moral  and  diplomatic  support,  which  calls  for 
little  sacrifice  on  the  giver’s  part,  was  suggested  mainly  by  Hungarians: 

Table  i 


“What  kind  of  help  should  your  country  give  to  North  Vietnam?'' 

PfilfX 

HunQaruinx 

CtechttlSloi'tiks 

% 

% 

% 

Medical  aid 

17 

28 

50 

Food  and  clothing 

19 

29 

21 

Economic,  industrial,  technical  aid 

24 

18 

14 

Moral  and  diplomatic  support 

11 

43 

14 

Military  aid 

23 

20 

29 

Other  answers 

25 

17 

- 

Don’t  know,  no  answer 

3 

5 

14 

132%* 

160%* 

142%* 

•Multiple  »n*wcrs 


« « * » « 

Depite  the  vast  deployment  of  American  aid  in  South  Vietnam,  a very 
large  proportion  of  Czechs  and  Slovaks,  a majority  of  Poles  an^’  nearly 
half  the  Hungarians  wanted  their  country  to  give  humanitarian  ,f  and 

economic  aid  to  South  Vietnam.  In  this  respect,  East  European  re- 
spondents appear  to  see  both  Vietnams  in  the  same  light:  distant  and 
non-white  North  and  South  seem  to  be  associated  with  disease,  poverty 
and  backwardness.  In  the  Hungarian  and  Polish  subsamples,  military 
support  was  specified  by  only  one  respondent  in  six;  the  Czechs  and 
Slovaks  not  only  identified  more  with  South  Vietnam  than  with  North 
Vietnam  (see  Table  1),  but  they  also  wanted  to  help  them  militarily  twice 
as  often  as  did  the  Poles  and  Hungarians. 

III.  REASONS  FOR  NOT  TAKING  SIDES 

In  Table  i it  was  shown  that  large  majorities  from  Poland,  Hungary 
and  Czechosovakia  wanted  their  country  to  stay  clear  of  the  Vietnam 
conflict;  this  desire  for  non-involvement  was  based  on  the  following 
reasons; 

Table  S 


“Why  should  your  country  support  neither  North  Vietnam  nor  South  Vietnam?" 


Hungar^an^ 

Cz^hsISloi'aki 

We  are  too  poor,  too  small,  have  our  own  worries 

38^ 

>55 

4g) 

>■73 

j 

1 

•■49 

They  are  too  far  away,  none  of  our  business 
Nobody  should  interfere,  they  should  solve  their 

27) 

15' 

j 

1 

own  problems 

Would  be  dangerous,  nobody  should  extend  a 

14 

13 

34 

war 

20 

3 

13 

Other  answers 

15 

16 

14 

No  answer 

3 

^ 

104%* 

108%* 

110%* 

Number  of  cases 

388 

458 

215 

“Multiple  answers 

As  Table  3 shows,  the  plurality  of  Poles  and  Hungarians — and  a large 
minority  of  the  Czechs  and  Slovaks — felt  that  their  country  lacked  the 
means  to  influence  events  in  Vietnam.  Conceptually  related  is  the  view 
that  Vietnam  is  far  away  and  (hence)  of  no  concern  to  the  respondent’s 
country. 
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REFERENCE  GROUPS,  CCNGRUITY  THEORY  AND 
CROSS/CULTURAL  PERSUASION* 


By  E.S.  LoRi.MORand  S.  Watson  Donn 

The fituhugs  of  IJite  study  iii  the  mensuremeut  of  selecteil  i.tiddle-class  attitudes  in  Frah.-e 
and  Egypt  suggest  that  persuasion  messages  (such  as  advertisements)  can  be  transfe.red 
across  cultures  to  a greater  extent  than  is  generally  supposed  It  also  seems  probable  that 
the  transferability  of  messages  differs  from  nation  to  nation  rather  than  conforming  to  an 

exact  formula 
***** 

One  of  the  many  puzzling  questions  facing  international  communicators 
and  marketers  today  is  the  extent  to  which  they  can  transfer  a successful 
domestic  pei'suasive  or  promotional  campaign  to  a different  culture.  Opin- 
ions on  the  subject  range  from  those  which  support  almost  complete 
transferability  [2]  to  those  which  maintain  that  every  market  is  so  distinct 
that  marketers  will  face  a host  of  problems  if  they  attempt  to  use  the 
same  approach  abroad  as  they  have  in  their  domestic  advertisements  [7, 
12],  Yet  there  is  little  evidence  reported  to  support  either  argument,  nor 
have  the  factors  which  affect  international  communication  ever  been 
dearly  identified. 

The  study  that  follows  provided  a test  in  the  field  of  some  hypotheses 
developed  from  reference  group  theory  and  a consistency  model  of  at- 
titude change. 

BACKGROUND  OF  THE  STUDY 

A^mong  the  many  variables  influencing  the  effectiveness  of  most  per- 
suasive communications  is  the  source  of  the  message.  This  point  has  been 
well  documented  by  Hovland,  Weiss  and  many  othc.  s and  need  not  be 
discussed  here.  One  of  the  standards  by  which  the  audience  appraises  the 
source  is  the  reference  group  to  which  that  source  belongs. 

Implicit  in  the  concept  of  reference  group  is  the  notion  of  an  individual 
deriving  values  and  goals  as  well  as  frame  of  reference  fi-om  the  perspec- 
live  of  the  group  [4,  17,  191.  Consequently,  many  kinds  of  units  with  great 
variations  in  size,  composition,  and  structure  may  become  reference 
group.  9].  A person’s  reference  gi’oup  may  well  contain  persons  whom 
he  has  nevei  seen  [ 18],  but  it  is  important  that  the  individuals  composing 
a group  bear  a psychological  relationship  to  each  other  [3j.  We  may 
therefore  think  of  a given  nationality  as  constituting  a group.  Such 
phenomena  as  jingoism,  chauvinism,  and  wartime  solidaiity  suggest  that 
the  citizens  of  a nation  have  a psychological  relationship  to  each  other.  We 
speak  of  a nu(  ion  as  sharing  a common  culture,  a concept  used  by  Redfield 
(cited  in  19)  to  refer  to.  a perspective  shared  by  those  in  a particular 
gi’oup.  On  this  basis  it  is  jiroposed  that  one's  nationality  group  serves  as  a 

‘E.xct-rpu  from  “Reference  Groups,  Conpuiiy  Theory  a-  d Cross-Cultural  Persuasion,” 
The  Journal  of  Communication,  XVII!  (December  19(!8).  p;  to4-368.  Reprinted  with  the 
permission  of  the  Journal  of  Communication , copynght  ho'  'r  and  the  courtesy  of  the 
•author. 
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reference  group  for  both  self-evaluation  and  attitude  formation,  other 
things  being  equal.  The  qualifying  phrase  recognizes  such  e.xceptions  as 
the  individual  who  has  learned  to  loathe  himself  and  his  membership 
group  so  that  it  may  become  a negative  reference  group  (cf.  1 1)  and  such 
facts  as  that  the  individual  has  many  reference  grouos,  one  of  which  may 
have  more  effect  than  another  in  a given  situation  il7). 

One  popular  approach  to  the  study  of  attitude  change  is  Congruity 
Theory  [13]  where  two  objects  of  judgment — source  and  concept — and  an 
assertion  are  linked.  The  assertion  (communication)  originates  with  the 
source  and  concerns  the  concept.  Both  source  and  concept  may  be  posi- 
tive, negative,  or  neutral,  and  the  assertion  may  be  positive  (associative) 
or  negative  (dissociative).  The  basic  congruity  principle  holds  that 
changes  in  evaluation  always  occur  in  the  direction  of  increased  congimity 
with  the  prevailing  frame  of  reference.  For  example,  if  a negative  source 
(an  habitual  Drunk)  says  something  favorable  about  a positive  concept 
(Fine  Wines),  the  attitude  toward  fine  wines  would  become  less  favorable 
while  the  drunk  would  rise  in  the  individual’s  estimation. 


J ■■ 

^ ; ‘ ■■ 
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HYPOTHESES 

On  the  basis  of  reference  gioup  and  congruity  theory,  and  the  findings 
of  the  case  history  research,  certain  hypotheses  were  formulated: 

1.  A pereuasivc  message  is  more  effective  when  its  source  is  viewed  as 
a member  of  the  recipient’s  nationality  group  than  when  the  source  is 
seen  as  a non-member,  other  things  being  equal  (nationality  of  source). 

Since  the  foreign  model  in  one  country  was  the  native  model  in  the 
other,  'ind  vice  versa,  it  was  predicted  that. 

2.  A persua.sive  message  from  a source  in  a country  to  which  he  is 
native  has  a reverse  effectiveness  fr<>m  one  in  a country  to  which  he  is 
foreign  (between  country). 

It  is  a well-known  fact  that  the  language  of  a gi'oup  reflects  its  values 
and  interests.  Obviously  an  outsider  will  not  be  so  aware  of  these  as  a 
member  of  the  group  who  is  thoroughly  at  home  in  the  language.  There- 
fore, a third  predictive  hypothesis  was: 

3.  A message  composed  originally  in  the  language  in  w hich  it  is  read  is 
more  effective  than  a me.ssage  translated  idiomatically  from  another 
language  (translaticn). 

A weakness  of  Congruity  Theory  is  the  failure  to  allow  for  the  conse- 
quence of  the  intensity  of  Uie  bond  between  source  and  concept 
(originator  and  object  of  the  message,  respectively).  It  seems  rea.sonabie 
that  the  strength  of  the  bond  is  partially  determined  by  the  distance 
between  source  and  concept. 

In  the  study  under  discussion,  it  was  assumed  tnal  a message  directly 
attributed  to  a source  would  be  .seen  as  more  closely  linked  to  that  source 
than  one  which  merely  associated  the  source  with  the  message  without 
making  an  explicit  attribution.  For  example,  if  Carl  Sandburg  is  ([uoted 


about  a pen,  the  message  is  seen  more  as  his  than  when  his  face  simply 
appears  without  comment  in  a pen  advertisement.  Closer  association  of 
the  source  with  the  message  should  lead  to  closer  association  of  the  source 
with  the  object  of  the  me.-, sage.  We  would  expect  that  Carl  Sandburg 
would  have  a stronger  association  with  the  pen  in  the  first  instance.  On 
the  ground  that  a closer  association  between  source  and  concept  results  in 
a stronger  link,  it  was  predicted  that; 

4.  A message  which  is  directly  attributed  to  a positive  source  is  more 
effective  than  one  which  is  his  merely  by  impheation  (attribution). 

Various  studies  of  communication  effects  have  found  that,  in  general, 
picture  and  verbal  messages  together  are  more  effective  than  words 
alone  in  changing  evaluative  judgments  (e.g.,  8).  A possible  reason  is  that 
the  pictured  source  reinforces  or  creates  favorable  feeling  toward  the 
source  by  appearing  to  be  a member  of  the  recipient's  reference  group. 
On  the  basis  of  an  extension  ofcongruity  theory,  combined  with  reference 
group  theory,  it  w'as  predicted  that; 

5.  The  effect  of  a persuasive  communication  is  greater  when  a favorable 
source  is  actually  portrayed  with  the  message  than  when  no  source  is 
portrayed  regardless  of  whether  or  not  the  message  is  verbally  attributed 
to  the  source  (illustration). 

To  test  the  hypotheses,  designs  were  formulated  with  two  countries, 
France  and  Egypt;  three  levels  of  identified  sources,  one  native  and  two 
foreign;  two  levels  of  attribution,  attributed  and  not  attributed;  two 
levels  of  translation,  idiomatic  translation  and  a message  composed  origi- 
nally in  the  language  in  which  it  w'as  read;  and  five  products. 

SAMPLE 

The  subjects  selected  for  study  were  middle-  and  upper-class,  urban 
French  and  Egyptians.  Tlie  two  countries  differ  markedly  in  their  degree 
of  economic  development,  standard  of  living,  and  literacy  level,  and  hence 
permit  a test  of  the  hypotheses  under  very  different  conditions.  The 
sample  in  France  was  chosen  'oy  selecting  one  section  at  random  from 
middle-  and  upper-class  sections  of  Paris.  After  the  blocks  were  num- 
bered, 20  wor-  selected  randomly  and  10  interview's  done  in  each  for  a 
sample  of  200.  The  interviewers  wore  given  no  choice  in  the  selection  of 
respondents;  however,  the  sample  was  stratified  for  sex  and  employment. 
In  Egypt,  a sample  of  200  was  selected  randomly  from  a larger  sample 
used  in  a refrigerator  study.  The  original  sample  w'as  obtained  by  listing 
all  households  in  Cairo  and  its  environs  which  had  a special  meter, 
indicating  that  they  used  electricty  for  purposes  other  than  lighting.  This 
original  sample  was  judged  by  Egyptian  authorities  to  contain  almost  all 
of  the  middle-  and  upper-class  inhabitants  of  metropolitan  Cairo.  The 
respondents  were  approximately  half  male  and  Italf  female,  in  both  couti- 
trie.^,  si;',  jects  w'ere  limited  to  individuals  18  years  of  age  or  older.  The 
income,  education,  occupation,  and  possessions  of  the  sample  were  con- 
gnieiT  with  a middle-  and  upper-class  population. 
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TEST  MATERIALS 

The  persuasive  messages  used  in  this  experiment  were  five  print  ad- 
vertisements which  had  been  run  quite  successfully  in  mass-circulated 
magazines  in  the  United  States.  All  had  received  high  Starch  recognition 
scores  and  most  haa  produced  evidence  of  high  recall  and/or  sales  re- 
sponse. All  were  full-page  advertisements  which  would  be  effective  in 
black-and-white,  were  of  conventional  advertising  format,  „nd  depended 
for  their  impact  on  a combination  of  illustration,  headline,  and  body  text. 

Headlines  and  copy  were  transbwCd  by  bi-lingual  nationals.  The  second 
version  of  each  headline  and  copy  was  written  by  professional  copywrit- 
ers from  each  country  who  had  a copy  of  the  original  copy  platform 
(including  advertising  objective),  certain  background  information  on 
prospective  consumers,  copies  of  the  illustrations  to  be  used,,  and  instruc- 
tions to  writ“  appropriate  heads  and  copy  of  a given  length  for  the 
advertisement. 

The  original  photographs  were  replicated,-  using  French  and  Egyptian 
nationals.  Great  attention  w'as  devoted  to  making  details  correct,  and 
each  illustration  carried  as  a caption  a typically  national  name  plus  the 
nationality.  Copy  and  headlines  were  attributed  through  the  addition  of 
quotation  marks  and  the  selected  name  plus  a few  words  describing  the 
pictured  source  The  finished  persuasive  messages  consisted  of  20  adver- 
tisements about  each  product  for  each  country.  The  experimental  ads 
were  produced  by  an  electrostatic  process  w^hich  provided  a clear  black- 
and-white  reproduction. 

Care  was  taken  to  select  five  products  which  were  neither  culture-bound 
nor  too  drastically  different  from  products  noriiial’y  used  in  the  selected 
countries.  None  of  the  products  violated  obvious  taboos  in  any  of  the 
countries,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  avoid  using  a product  which  was 
associated  %vith  a particular  country.  For  example,  France  is  known  for 
its  perfume,  on  which  grounds  a French  national  might  be  expected  to  be 
a better  peifume  salesman  than,  say,  a Turk,  even  to  other  Turks, 
Neutral  fictitious  brand  names  w'ere  assigned  to  the  products  in  order  to 
avoid  v-oiiing  oiTeos  and  any  pre-communication  judgment.  The  judg- 
ments as  to  whether  or  not  the  products  met  the  s-'le'’tion  criteria  were 
made  by  consulting  communication  and  advertising  experts  in  the  .ations 
to  be  studied. 

Ten  subjects  in  each  of  twenty  conditions  weK  shown  one  message 
promoting  each  brand  for  a total  of  200  in  each  country.  These  conditions 
permitted  a test  of  each  of  the  hypotheses.  Various  measures  of  effec- 
tiveness were  administered  individually  by  trained  native  interviewei's  in 
each  country.  Special  care  was  taken  to  avoid  inteiwiewer  or  order  bias. 

MEASURING  INSTRUMENTS 

Four  measures  of  advertising  - flectiveness  were  u.^od.  A.';  a measure  of 
attitude  towar.l  the  products,  seven-step  semantic  differential  scales  [14J 
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were  userl.  Tb^re  is  evidence  for  both  reliability  and  validity  of  the 
evaluative  scales  used  in  this  way  ( 13),.  and  variations  of  the  method  have 
received  increasing  use  in  testing  advertising  effectneness  (e.g..  10). 
Care  was  taken  to  select  panculturally  stable  scales.  Subjects  rated  each 
advertised  profiuct  against  13  scales  and  again.st  a ‘coiih!  buii-iconld  not 
bu^  continuum.  In  addition,  each  subject  was  asked  to  describe  his 
corresponding  ideal  product  on  the  same  scales.  The  .semantic  differential 
scales  were  coded  from  1 to  7 with  7 being  the  most  favorable. 

After  factor  analysis,  four  scales  which  loaded  high  and  purely  cm  the 
evaluative  factor  were  selected.  For  both  countries,  the  sca!e.<  were 
good-bad,  dirty-clean,  effective-ineffective,  an'",  agreeable-disagreeable. 
The  scores  for  these  four  scales  were  summed  or  each  individual  to  give 
his  evaluation  factor  score;  this  perinittei!  a range  of  scores  form  4 to  28. 


TnbU  J 

i^rodnei  Mcon'  nud  F-raiios  fot  Fnf/vh  S^ndif 


K..»l  to‘on 

I-  \al  diff 

*'  (■mp*'f*jensjon 

illiHlfnt  V 
»o  Riu 

Soft  Dnnk 

21  4.3- 

1 98, 

1 14, 

4.06b 

Tuile^  Sof.p 

22  02, 

3 00, 

84, 

4.52b 

Cigarettes 

13  .-2„ 

! 88„ 

.78, 

3.80h 

.Men's  Toiletries 

21  91, 

2.ur„, 

80, 

4 32b 

Washing  Machine 

21  93. 

3 3.5,„ 

1 06, 

4.24b 

>.iune  of  VanHiH** 

'If 

V 

f 

V 

i- 

.4  NatioiialiU  of  Sou-ce 

2 

1.11 

H Attnbutioii 

1 

2 17 

Translation 

I 

.0  18** 

AB 

V 

.AC 

2 

2 93 

BC 

1 

ABC 

2 

2 01 

Err(i>-  (between) 

108 

D Product 

-i 

S.Of)' 

3 73- 

7 40* 

.5.47* 

AD 

b 

1 .3.0 

1 32 

HD 

4 

1.22 

1 08 

CD 

4 

1 55 

5 03* 

ABD 

8 

1 03 

ACD 

8 

1.09 

1 82 

BCD 

4 

2 04 

1 11 

ABCD 

K 

1 .43 

Ernir  (wilhm) 


•*p  ' 

Ntif#'  Means  uilh  the  alphaJ>.>tioal  ^uhevnpt  are  m»l  'iRmfcanti'.  <{iffcrem  t>acn  I'thcr  al  llr 
N'fWfnaii-Keu’v  lest 


As  d second  measure  of  attitude  toward  the  products,  evaluation  factor 
scores  of  the  advertised  brands,  w'ere  subtracted  from  the  evaluation 
factor  scores  of  the  corresponding  ideal  products,  theoretically  permit- 
ting a range  of  individual  scores  from  - 24  to  -^24.  These  scores  are 


hereafter  referred  to  ao  e""\lua‘ion~diffei  ence  scores.  The  rationale  for 
this  measure  is  that  the  most  effective  advertisements  would  tend  to 
move  the  individual’s  produ.'i  rating  closer  to  his  ideal  product  score  than 
would  the  less  effective  messages.  Thus,  the  smaller  the  score,  the  more 
favorable  the  evaluation. 
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Table  J I 

Prodiiet  Means  and  F-ratios  Jot  Egyptian  Data 


Eialw'fitm 

Ki'itl-htf 

f"  If.d 

Soft,  Dnnk 

22..52,, 

3.02, 

1.34, 

5.29b, 

Toilet  Soap 

23.62^ 

2.W, 

1.20„ 

5.70b 

Cigarettes 

18.85f 

i-92,. 

1.29, 

3.45, 

.Men’s  Toiletries 

23.04b 

1.42, 

1.28, 

4.S.5 

Washing  Machines 

25  06, 

1.75,1,. 

1.06, 

5.40w 

’?'vrcf  of  V<i'*Anco 

<if 

y 

r 

F 

F 

A.  Nationalitv  cf  Souiee 

2 

1 13 

3.08 

B Attnbuliun 

I 

3.8;i 

6 93** 

C Translation 

1 

1 53 

5.81 

AB 

2 

5.15*** 

AC 

2 

1 49 

Br 

1 

1.03 

ABC 

2 

1 07** 

2 13 

4.31*» 

Error  I’etween 

subiects) 

i08 

D Product 

17.44* 

3.83*** 

3,66 

32  28* 

AP 

8 

1.04 

1 93 

1 30 

1.21 

BD 

4 

1.26 

1.08 

CD 

4 

2.14 

3.51*** 

1.05 

■ABD 

8 

) 30 

1 48 

1.78 

ACi) 

8 

3 07 

BCD 

4 

1 1 2 

1 02 

.■\BCD 

y 

1 91 

! 16 

1 45 

Er.or  uvithi'. 

subject.s) 

4.32 

■ 01 

N'lO  x't'h  'ATif  rtiphai^i 

ijfa!  '.jh>cnpt 

a»\  » 't  » 

.tfn.iK'anil'  rliffcn*nt  *ach  either 

at  th«‘  ihS  kve! 

The  willingness-to-buy  measure  wa«  simply  the  rating  made  by  the 
individual  on  the  single  n-anld  btuy-ivouid  not  l»j  scale.  This  again  ranged 
from  i to  7.  with  7 being  the  extreme  of  ivouln  -‘  ni/. 

For  the  comprehension  measure,  the  two  most  important  ideas  from 
each  advertisement  were  selected,  as  rated  by  six  ludge:-.  Each  was 
presented  in  a multiple-choice  .diuation  with  two  other  plausible  state- 
ments about  the  product,  again  as  suggested  by  the  .ludj^es.  Thus,  there 
were  ten  multiple-choice  questions  with  three  parts  to  each.  The  subject 
w:is  given  zero  for  .iii  incorrect  choice,  .ami  one  for  a cf  rrect  choice.  The 
answers  to  the  tv.o  questions  for  each  product  were  combined,  permitting 
a possible  score  of  zero,  oiie,  or  two  for  each  individu  il  for  each  product. 
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Table  3 

Source-by-Attribution-by  Translation  Means  of  Egyptian  Evaluation  Scores 


Attnbirtton 

TranaUtion 

Attributed 

Noi  Allnbuied 

Mode! 

Idiomatic 

Onginal 

Idiomatic 

Ongin«i 

American 

22.30.fc 

23.20. 

23.28, 

23.84. 

Arabic 

19.52, 

22.98. 

24.50. 

21.84., 

French 

21.98., 

21.74., 

21.60., 

24.60. 

RESULTS 

The  data  were  analysed  using  analysis  of  variance  and  appropriate 
subsequent  tests  [20].  Generally  little  support  was  found  for  the 
nationality-of-source  hypothesis.  There  were  no  significant  source  main 
effects  on  the  basis  of  any  measure.  In  the  case  of  f'rench  data,  there 
were  no  interaction  effects  involving  the  source. 

In  the  collected  data  in  Egypt,  significant  interactions  of  source  with 
other  variables  occun'ed  in  the  case  of  all  measures  except  comprehen- 
sion. (See  Table  2.) 

Although  there  was  no  easy  e.xplanation  for  the  significant  differences 
among  means  in  the  case  of  Egyptian  data  there  seemed  to  be  a tendency 
for  the  version  featuring  Ameiicans  in  illustrations  to  be  more  effective 
(at  least  in  absolute  numbers). 

Support  for  the  translation  hypothesis  was  found  in  the  evaluation- 
difference  data  in  the  case  of  French  subjects  (Table  1).  The  mean  for 
idiomatic  translation  was  3.46  and  the  mean  for  original  composition  2. 12. 
(The  lower  the  mean,  the  closer  the  evaluation  is  to  the  “ideal  product.”) 
In  the  case  o_  Egyptian  data,  there  was  a translation  main  effect  for  the 
comprehension  measure  (Table  2)  with  the  original  advertisement  being 
more  effective  than  the  translated  message. 

Tabic  i 

Snurci-by-i  raiisiation-by-Product  Means  of  Egyptian  Evaluaiion-Dijfennce  Scores 


Pnxiuct 


Mo<ie] 

Translation 

Soft 

Pnnk 

Toilet 

('ijrarette 

Men  A 
ToiSelnes 

Washing 

Machine 

Idiomatic 

2 00 

3 10 

3 70 

2 20 

2.55 

American 

Orimnal 

.95 

2 8) 

i.i;> 

1 85 

.85 

Idiomat-c 

3.85 

4.05 

1 25 

3.35 

1 95 

.Arabic 

Original 

3.70 

1.20 

4.05 

- 60 

2.60 

Idiomatic 

5.05 

3.65 

-1.05 

.10 

.55 

Fre-  'h 

Or.g-'na! 

2.55 

2.90 

2 45 

]-()D 

2.00 

For  the  French  subjects,  a significant  interaction  of  translation  wdth 
products  occurred  when  comprehension  was  used  as  a dependent  vari- 
able. Tho  original  was  more  effective  than  translation  (in  absolute  num- 
bers) for  four  of  the  five  advertisements.  There  were  no  other  interac- 
tio*'c  involving  the  translation  variable  in  the  F'rench  data. 
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In  the  Egyptian  data,-  there  were  translation  interactions  for  all  meas- 
ures. (See  Tables  2 and  6.)  There  was  a tendency  for  the  absolute 
numbers  to  suggest  more  effectiveness  for  the  original  composition  than 
for  the  translated  message  in  the  corresponding  condition,  but  the  differ- 
ences were  not  usually  significant. 

Hypothesis  4 (attribution)  received  no  support  from  ihe  French  data. 
For  the  Egyptain  data  subjects;  there  was  an  attribution  main  effect  only 
in  the  evaluation-difference  data  (Table  2). 


Translation-by-Product  Means  for  French  Coynprehension  Score.*} 


Soft 

ToiK*t 

Mtns 

Wasntne 

Dnnk 

Soap 

Cjgarvue 

Toil»»tnes 

Machmp 

Idiomatic 

1.08„ 

•78j>c(j 

l.OOa,, 

67,, 

i.oo„„ 

Original 

1.20a 

•OO.cd 

.57, 

1.12a 

SoU  Means  Mih  the  S4me  alphabeucal  subscript  are  not  sipnificantiy  difTercnl  froTn  each  other  at  tht  05  Vve)  by 
NewmaJ'-Keuls  test 

Here,  the  attributed  message  was  less  effective  than  the  nonattributed 
message  (means  of  2.81  and  1.61  respectively).  Attribution  interaction 
effects  appeared  in  all  Egyptian  data  except  comprehension  (Tables  2, 
3,  4).  In  the  evaluation-difference  analysis,  the  attribution  condition  with 
the  American  model  and  the  attribution  condition  with  the  Arabic  model 
where  each  less  effective  than  the  corresponding  non-attribution  condi- 
tion. However,  for  the  willingness-to-buy  and  evaluation  data,  there 
seemed  to  be  no  meaningful  pattern  involving  the  two  comlitions. 

For  the  illustration  hypothesis,  there  were  no  significant  effects  in  any 
of  the  French  data  nor  in  the  Egyptian  data. 

The  hypothesis  regarding  reverse  effectiveness  of  native  and  foreign 
sources  received  no  definitive  support  from  either  the  intra-country  or 
between  country  comparisions.  The  interaction  effects  in  the  betiveen- 
country  analyses  again  seemed  to  lack  a meaningful  pattern.  However, 
the  evaluation  data  appear  to  indicate  that  Egj'ptian  subjects  were  more 
influenced  by  ail  persuasive  messages  than  were  the  Fiench,  regardless 
of  source. 

DISCUSSION 

The  findings  suggest  that  persuasive  messages  can  be  transferred 
across  cultures  to  a greater  extent  than  is  generally  suppo.sed.  With  the 
middle-class  audience  tested,  it  seemed  to  make  little  difference  in  effec- 
tiveness whether  the  source  was  native  or  foreign,  whether  the  message 
was  attributed  or  not,  or  even  whether  it  was  illustrated.  There  may  well 
be  a cosmopolitan  audience  in  many  countries  for  whom  the  nationality  of 
the  source  is  relatively  unimportant.  Although  the  data  provided  some 
evidence  in  support  of  the  hypothesis  that  composition  of  a message  in  the 
language  of  the  expected  audience  is  more  effective  than  translation  from 
a foreign  language,  tests  involving  levels  of  skill  are  needed  to  determine 
the  limits  of  this  variable. 
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A number  of  possibilities  suggest  themselves  as  explanations  for  the 
lack  of  difference  among  the  versions  tested.  (That  it  was  not  due  to 
general  lack  of  response  to  the  messages  is  apparent  from  e xamination  of 
the  ratmgs,  most  of  which  are  well  above  neutral.)  For  t.i.ainple,  the 
predictions  from  reference  group  theory  would  not  be  applicable  if  one’s 
nationality  group  were  not  really  a reference  group.  However,  throe 
different  measures  suggested  that  the  nationality  group  did  indeed  serve 
as  a reference  group  although  )iot  necessarily  the  most  important  one  in 
buying. 

Another  possibility  is  that  reference  groups  are  more  likely  to  influence 
consumei’s  in  choosing  among  brands  than  classes  of  prc  ducts  [2i].  One 
study  ( 16]  indicates  also  that  national  reference  groups  1 ave  more  effect 
in  association  with  some  products  than  with  others. 

Also,  expertise  may  have  influenced  the  application  of  reference  groups 
to  buying  decisions  and  attitudes  toward  products.  It  seems  probable  that 
a disliked  outsider  might,  in  some  cases,  be  more  influential  than  a liked 
member  of  one’s  reference  group  in  cases  where  ihe  former  .vas  seen  as 
an  expejt  and  the  latter  was  not.  A foreigner  might  at  times  be  consi- 
dered more  knowledgeable  regarding  a foreign  product  than  a native,  and 
hence  serve  to  change  the  subject’s  attitude. 


Product  Means  and  F Sco'-es  of  F~ench  and  Egyptian 

Data 

P'wJurt 

Kva!  Ihff 

Soft  Dnnk 

2i.S7, 

2.50„ 

Toiiel  Soap 

3.30, 

Cigarettes 

19.1S„ 

1.90, 

Men'--.  Toiletno- 

22.54^, 

2.26, 

Washing  Machines 

2-1  49. 

2 o't,, 

Nju'ce*  of  \ 4narH‘e 

P 

V 

A Cour.tr>- 

B Nationality  of  Source 

1 

2 

6.63“' 

2. 13 

C .Attribution 

1 

3 n 

5 19*'-' 

D Translation 

i 

Z IS 
1.47 
1 n-2 

5.4S*'"* 

AC 

1 

Al) 

1 

1 5T 

BC 

BD 

CD 

2 

2 

1 

i 20 

ABC 

2 

2.S8 

ABD 

.ACD 

' 62 

BCD 

2.59 

A BCD 

Error  (bet  ween  subjects) 

■> 

2 07 

2 Hi 

E Pred-jct 

1 

70* 

0 Oij** 

AE 

4 

T sVt* 

4.18“ 

BE 

; .'»6 

.^94 


TABLE  e Cant’d 

Brodwt  Means  and  F Scores  of  French  and  Egyptian  Data 
Soum*  Vmince  df  r F 

CE  4 2.10 

DE  S 1.98 

.A.BE  8 1.41  1.14 

ACE  4 

ADE  4 1.63 

BCE  8 1.33 

BDE  8 

CDE  4 

ABCE  8 1.28 

ABDE  8 3.01 

ABCE  4 

BCDE  8 1.28 

ABCDE  8 

Error  (ttithin  subjects)  864 

•p"  OOi^ 

**p<  01 

\'otr  Mean»  'Aith  the  >.ame  alphabetical  vibscnpt  are  not  different  from  each  other  at  the  <^5  le%el  bv 

Newman- Keul'  te«t 
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Another  factor  which  may  have  influenced  the  results  is  the  multiplicity 
of  sources  in”olved  in  an  advertisement — the  manufacturer,  or  agency, 
and  medium  in  which  it  appears  as  well  as  the  pictured  or  named  indi- 
vidual. However,  the  obviously  foreign  names  of  the  products  featured 
may  have  suggested  a foreign  source,  an  idea  which  may  have  out- 
weighed any  effect  as  a result  of  the  combined  effect  of  various  sources. 
Such  an  effect  could  occur  in  the  case  of  any  advertisment,  but  mignt  have 
been  intensified  by  the  fact  that  the  products  in  this  case  ^^ere  foreign. 

Still  anothe*^  possible  influence  is  the  level  of  sophistication  of  the 
audience.  Keigi'otski  and  Anderson  1 15],  in  a study  of  several  European 
countries,  including  France,  found  support  for  the  notion  that  increasing 
foreign  contact  tends  to  increase  favorable  opinion  about  other  people  and 
cause  tne  to  be  more  critical  of  his  own  people,  A study  of  the  lower 
classes  might  reveal  a different  picture  from  that  indicated  by  this  sam- 
ple. 

In  agreement  with  earlier  studies  (9),  the  finding  that  Egyptians  were 
more  influenced  by  persuasive  messages  than  the  French  subjects  sup- 
ports the  idea  of  national  differences  in  reaction  to  pereuasive  messages. 
The  study  mentioned  actually  provided  evidence  for  the  independence  of 
the  French.  This  suggests  that  a knowledge  of  national  characteristics 
would  be  of  great  value  to  an  individual  in  deciding  on  message  strategy. 
Further,  it  seems  probable  that  transferability  of  messages  differs  from 
one  nation  to  another  rather  than  being  subject  to  a hard-and-fast  rule. 

A possible  reason  for  the  general  lack  of  difference  between  illustration 
and  no-illustratio.  conditions  is  that  most  illustrations  are  designed  to 
attract  attention  to  the  message.  In  cases  where  the  subject  is  forced  to 
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read,  as  in  this  study,  the  message  alone  may  be  equally  as  effective  as 
the  combination. 

SUMMARY  A ' (.  INCLUSION 

Despite  the  obvious  need  for  further  research,  this  study  suggests  that 
advertisements  may  often  be  successfully  adapted  from  one  culture  to 
another.  It  further  suggests  that  the  models  used  in  successful  advertis- 
menls  need  not  always  belong  to  the  recipient’s  cultural  group.  Thus,  one 
of  the  first  research  tasks  that  confronts  the  aspiring  international  re- 
searcher is  to  determine  the  po.sitive  and  negative  national  reference 
groups  for  the  countries  that  he  plans  to  enter  and  their  relevance  to  the 
produce  service  or  idea  he  is  promoting. 

This  study  also  suggests  that  general  theories  such  as  reference  group 
and  consistency  theories,  may  need  refinement  -and  possible  modification 
when  applied  to  cultures  other  than  the  one  in  which  they  were  de- 
veloped. 
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MEDIA  ANALYSIS' 

The  basic  question  for  the  communications  specialist  in  the  process  of 
media  analysis  is  “why?”  'ATiy  was  this  chanr  yl  (medium)  of  communica- 
tion used  rather  than  another?  Or,  why  should  this  channel  be  used 
instead  of  another,  and  why  does  one  pailicular  medium  contribute  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  message  more  than  others?  In  order  to  answer  the 
question,  “why,  ’ it  is  first  necessary  to  determine  what  contribution  to 
effect  is  made  by  each  channel. 

The  use  of  quantitative  techniques  to  aiTive  at  conclusions  of  compara- 
tive media  effectiveness  is  demonstrated  in  the  first  essay  of  the  section. 
Survey  research  methods  have  aiso  been  employed  by  RFE  to  measure 
the  effectiveness  of  radio  in  communications  about  Vietnam  to  East 
European  audiences.''  “Effeciiveness”  in  the  context  of  media  analysis, 
however,  is  really  a measure  of  the  range  of  the  medium  rather  than  its 
inherent  advantages  in  persuasion. 

The  other  essays  in  the  media  analysis  section  are  not  quantitative  in 
approach.  Each  evaluates  use  of  a particular  channel  of  communication  to 
vanous  audiences  from  a qualitative  frame  of  reference. 


NOTES 

■ See  also  “E.\p;(jit3tion  of  Channels  of  Gommuniciitions'’  in  Chapter  VIII  of  this  casebook. 
The  viability  of  the  techniiiue  as  it  is  used  by  RFE  may  be  a.ssaiied  by  .some  for  using 
imples  that  are  not  ‘•representative  ’ of  the  audiences  as  a whole.  Qearl.v,  the  di!f,c’aity  of 

obtaining  representativeness  is  the  major  impedlTner'  in  »•  y survey  technique.  Neverthe- 
•!ss,  the  niethodoiogv  itself  is  pai-t:cu!arly  valuable  in  some  circumstances  In  this  oo-mec- 

■ .on  .see  the  contributions  by  Eorand  B.  Saalay  in  this  section  am!  ’ -eph  G.  Whelan,  "Radio 
i.ifcerty’s  Avdie«K-e  Impart  and  Effeetivcness"  in  the  ET  .An.alysis  section  of  this 
. hsn'.er 
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A FOUNDATION  STUDY* 


By  Ernest  F.  and  Edith  M.  Bairdain 

Thefindvngs  of  a quantitative  research  effort  to  establish  the  compamtive  efficacy  of  varioiis 
PSYOP  media  in  Vietnam  indicate  that  leatiels  and  airborne  loudspeaker  messaoes  ivere 
found  to  be  clearly  effective.  Under  conditions  prevailing  at  the  time  in  Vietnam,  nowever, 
radio  lias  not  uv  effective  medium. 

Psyop  comes  in  many  shapes  and  sizes — ranging  from  mini-scale 
person-to-person  up  to  maxi-scale  nation-to-nation.  But  ultimately,  even 
the  most  gi*andly  conceived  psyop  reduces  to  a communication  reaching  a 
target — no  communication,  no  psyop.  . . 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  EFFECTIVE  PSYOP  MESSAGES 

. . .Leaflets  and  airborne  loudspeaker  broadcasts  are  the  media  that 
reach  the  largest  number  of  enemy  troops  most  often.  Supplementary 
data  shows  that  appeals  to  rally  or  surrender  are  the  most  frequently 
used  themes  in  the  messages  carried  by  these  media.  Research  under 
wartime  conditions  prohibits  experimental  manipulation  and  it  is  neces- 
sary to  And  and  work  with  existing  real  situations  rather  than  creating 
them  for  the  researcher’s  purposes.  Therefore,  the  effectiveness  of  psyop 
messages  making  rally  and  surrender  appeals  using  leaflets  and  airborne 
loudspeakers  will  be  the  focus  of  conceri  m this  section. 

SELECTION  OF  CRITERIA 

The  first  issue  in  consideration  of  effectiveness  is  “what  is  effective- 
ness?’’. A search  for  answers  to  this  question  requires  selection  of  criteria 
appropriate  to  the  subject  being  studied  (i.e.,  the  fihenomer.on  selected 
for  measurement).  In  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  rally  or  surrender 
appeals,  the  most  demanding  criterion  is  that  rally  or  surrender  occurs 
immediately  in  response  to  such  an  appeal;  a less  restrictive  criterion  is 
that  the  desired  response  occurs  ultimately  ratlier  than  immediately.  A 
still  less  strict  criterion  is  consideration  of  rallying  or  surrendering 
w'hether  or  not  the  action  takes  place.  If  any  of  this  family  of  criteria  is 
met,  the  message  has  been  effective  in  some  degree. 

Being  overly  strict  in  specification  of  criteria  also  would  mean  Leing 
somewhat  unrealistic  or  impractical  in  evaluating  psyop;  there  must  be 
some  acceptable  relationship  between  effort  expended  tc  transmit  the 
messages  ami  the  amount  of  return  for  the  effort.  The  second  issue  to  be 
considered  in  effectivene.ss,  then,  is  the  question  of  “yield”  or  productiv- 


*E.xcerptc(l  and  adapted  with  the  cooperation  of  the  authors  from  Fimd  Tochmcol 
Report  Psychological  Operations  Studies — Vietnam,  Human  Sciences  Research,  Ine.,  May 
25,  1971.  Reprinted  with  the  ppimiission  of  the  Advanced  Research  Project.s  Agency, 
project  sponsor. 
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ity;  the  basis  for  selecting  criteria  for  evaluation  of  this  issue  appears  to 
be  purely  a matter  of  subjective  opinion  in  most  cases  unless  someone  can 
be  persuaded  to  make  abritrary  decisions  that  trade  off  danger  to  life 
against  expense  in  dollars  and  effort. 

For  clarity  of  analysis,  interpretation  and  discussion  of  the  issues  of 
“whether  effective”  and  “how  effective”  cannot  be  treated  simultane- 
ously. 

Unfortunately,  separate  treatment  of  the  two  issues  results  in  tedious, 
lengthy,  and  monotonous  restatements  of  the  same  issues.  In  what  fol- 
lows the  question  of  “whether  effective?”  will  be  treated  in  detail;  the 
issue  of  “how  effective?”  will  be  treaced  in  more  global  fashion. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  EFFECTIVENESS 

In  order  to  focus  analysis  tightly  and  sharply  on  the  issue  of  effective- 
ness, a sequential  set  of  requirements  that  must  be  met  for  psyop  mes- 
sages to  be  effective  has  been  postulated  and  a question  which  tests 
whether  psyop  messages  meet  each  requirement  has  been  formulated. 
These  “requirements,’  in  relation  to  the  section  titled  “Development  of  a 
•Science”  may  be  regarded  as  first  attempts  at  formulating  and  providing 
support  for  “theoretical  constructs.”  The  requirements  are  based  on  the 
experience  , . . gained  from  studies  in  Vietman  durii'.g  1966-71  and 
consultation  to  psyop-related  programs  at  Fort  Bragg,  logical  analysis  of 
the  experiential  history  of  military  psyoperations  embedded  in  the  psyop 
manuals,  and  conclusions  fiorn  interviews  and  discussions  with  more  than 
sixty  psyop  officers.  . . . These  requirements  for  psyop  effectiveness  and 
the  associated  test  questions,  ordered  here  in  logical  sequence  are: 

Requirement  1 Means  of  transmission  of  a psyop  message  must  exist 
within  the  span  of  perception  of  target  audience  members. 

Question:  What  media  enable  communication  to  enemy  personnel? 

Requirement  2.  The  m.essage  carried  by  the  proximate  media  must 
come  to  the  attention  of  membei’s  of  the  target  audience,  voluntarily  or 
involuntarily,  directly  or  by  relay. 

Question:  Are  messages  actually  received  by  enemy  personnel? 

Requirement  3.  The  words  and  phrasing — the  language  of  the 
message — must  be  understandable  to  the  target  audience. 

Question:  Are  the  words  and  phrasing  of  the  psyop  messages  under- 
standable with  normal  ease? 

Requirement  4.  The  theme  or  content  of  the  message  (with  some 
specific  exceptions)  must  be  judged  by  members  of  the  target  audience  to 
be  comprehensible. 

Question:  Is  the  content  of  the  message — the  theme — 

comprehensible  to  the  enemj’? 

Requirement  5.  The  content  must  be  sufficiently  believable  for  the 
target  audience  to  ascribe  some  degree  of  credibility  to  the  message. 

Question:  Are  the  messages  judged  by  the  enemy  to  be  credible? 
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Requirement  6.  The  persuasive  power  of  the  message  in  the  context  of 
the  situation  in  which  it  is  received  by  the  target  audience  must  not  be 
disproportionate  to  the  danger  and  potential  consenuences  involved  in 
taking  the  action  reccmmenaed  in  the  message.  To  be  effective  the 
recommended  action  or  an  equivalent  action  must  be  taken  or  receive 
some  degree  of  coniideration. 

a.  Were  the  psyop  messages  the  dominant  factor  or  a major  con- 
tributing factor  in  evocation  of  the  desired  action  (or  an  equiva'  ent 
action)?* 

b.  Were  the  psyop  messages  a facilitating  factor  in  the  decision  to 
take  the  recommended  action  (or  an  equivalent  action)? 

c.  Did  the  psyop  messages  receive  serious  consideration  (whether  or 
not  the  action  or  an  equivalent  action  is  ever  taken)? 

d.  Did  the  psyop  messages  receive  brief  consideration  even  though  it 
may  have  been  quickly  rejected? 

SOURCE  OF  RESEARCH  DATA/PROCEDURE 

The  data  treated  in  this  section  includes  the  responses  of  100  VC  PW’s 
and  200  NVA  PW”s  interviewed  in  all  four  military  regions  in  Vietnam  in 
1970.  Specially-designed  questionnaires  were  developed  for  each  type  of 
prisoner. 

Also  included  are  the  responses  of  100  NVA  ralliers  and  100  VC  ralliers 
who  were  interviewed  at  the  National  Chieu  Hoi  Center  in  Saigon  and 
other  Cliieu  Hoi  Centers  m MR2  and  MR3  between  -July  and  November 
1970.  . . . Interviews  averaged  approximately  three  and  one-half  hours 
for  PW’s  and  slightly  over  two  and  one-half  hours  for  ralliers.  . . . 

TEST  OF  RESEARCH  RESULTS  AGAINST  REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  EFFECTIVENESS 

The  test  (luestion  for  each  requirement  for  media  effectiveness  is 
applied  in  sequence  to  the  research  data  obtained  on  VC  and  NVA  ralliers 
and  PW’s. 

Requirement  1:  What  Media  Enable  Communication  to  Enemy  Personnel? 

Even  a pet  fectly  conceived  psyop  could  not  possibly  have  any  effect 
upon  the  members  of  a target  audience  unless  the  media  is  effective  in 
terms  of  reaching  the  target  audience. 

Table  1 shows  the  extent  to  which  the  physical  means  of  emitting  a 
psyop  message  were  within  the  span  of  perception  of  members  of  the 
target  audience.  The  proximity  of  nine  types  of  media— leaflets,  airborne 
loudspeakers,  radio  sets,  new'spapers,  magazines,  ground  loudspeakers, 
posters,  television  sets,  and  psyop  novelty  items  was  surveyed  for  four 
classes  of  enemy:  NVA  Hoi  Chanh,  VC  Hoi  Chanh,  NVA  p'w’s  and  VC 
PW’s. 

*A  requirement  that  psyop  be  judged  the  ‘sole  factor"  w.-mld  be  e-xtrunely  imrealisUr 
and  incorrect;  a basic  tenet  of  cbnical  psychology  is  “multiple  causation":  paraphrased,  the 
rule  says;  “Every  bit  of  behavior  ha.s  manv  causes  " 
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TABLE  1 

ENEMY  PROXIMITY  TO  MEANS  FOR  TRANSMITTING  PSYOP  MESSAGES 

RaUiers  Prisoners 

VC  vTI  VC  nvT"’ 

Media  aOO)  (100)  (100)  (200 


Saw  Leaflets 

99% 

96% 

87% 

89% 

Heard  Airborne  Loudspeakers 

100% 

88% 

81% 

70% 

Saw  Radio  Sets 

98% 

69% 

98% 

68% 

Saw  Newspapers 

34% 

16% 

20% 

11% 

Saw  M^azines 

13% 

06% 

10% 

05% 

Heard  Ground  Loudspeak<->^ 

09% 

05% 

04% 

01% 

Read  Poster. 

07% 

02% 

03% 

— 

Saw  Television  Sets 

04% 

02% 

07% 

02% 

Saw  Psycp  Novelty  Items 

01% 

02% 

— 

— 

Comment.  The  results  shown  in  Table  1 demonstrate  conclusively  that 
leaflets,  airborne  loudspeakers,  and  radio  are  the  mechanical  means  for 
transmission  of  psyop  messages  which  are  seen  or  heard  by  a large 
majority  of  VC  and  NVA  personnel.  Accordingly,  these  three  media  will 
be  the  focus  of  further  attention.  Statistics  for  other  media  will  be  shown 
where  available  but  without  comment. 

Three  media  are  effective  means  for  attempts  to  reach  er.emy  person- 
nel with  psyop  messages  (under  current  practices  in  Vietnam). 


Requirement  2:  Are  Messages  Actually  Received  by  Enemy  Personnel? 

Physical  proximity — i.e.,  being  within  sight  or  hearing — of  means  of 
transmission  of  psyop  messages  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  messages 
reach  the  enemy.-  Leaflets  can  be  left  untouched,  the  sound  of  airborne 
loudspeal-  *s  can  be  audible  but  unintelligible,  and  radios  may  not  be  in 


TABLE s 

SAGES  UE.ACH  LARGE  NUMBERS  OF  VC  AND  NVA  PERSONNEL 


Media 

VC 

(100) 

\’VA 

(100) 

VC 

(100) 

\VA 

Leaflets 

% in  Sample  Saw  Leaflets 

99% 

96% 

87% 

89% 

% in  Sample  Read  Leaflets 

86% 

93% 

_'7% 

39% 

% of  “Saw  Leaflet” 

86% 

97% 

31% 

44% 

who  “Read  I.eaftet" 

A:rbonie  lA>udspeakers  (ALS) 

% in  Sample  Heard  Sound  of  ALS 

100% 

88% 

81% 

70% 

% in  Sample  Heard  Words  Clearly 

89% 

86% 

63% 

57% 

% of  "Heard  Sound” 

89% 

98% 

78% 

81% 

who  “Heard  Clearly" 
Radio 

% in  Sample  Saw  Radio  Sets 

98% 

69% 

98% 

68% 

% in  Sample  Heard  Broadcasts 

69% 

43% 

21% 

17% 

% of  “Saw  Radio" 

70% 

62% 

21% 

25% 

who  "Heard  Radio" 

i 
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operation  or  may  be  lunefl  to  noti-psyop  channels.  To  have  the  chance  to 
be  effective,  it  is  necessai-y  that  the  target  audience  attend,  voluntarily  or 
involuntarily,  to  the  psyop  message. 

Table  2 .show.s  the  e.xient  to  which  message.s  carried  by  the  three 
effective  media  register  upon  the  four  categories  of  enemy  being  treated. 

Co/«mcnt.The  results  shown  in  Table  2 make  it  clear  that  a very  large 
majority  of  ralliers — both  VC  and  NVA — did  read  iealiets  before  they 
rallied. 

Although  all  of  the  -samples  of  KVA  and  VC  ralliers  and  prisoners  had 
similar  e.xposure  to  leaflets,  there  is  a large  difference  in  the  number  of 
ralliers  that  rea.<  leaflets  and  the  number  of  prisoners  thf . lid  so.  The 
number  of  VC  ralliers  who  read  leaflets  (b6t^)  is  three  times  as  large  as 


the  number  of  VC  PW’s  who  read  them  (27^c);  similarly,,  the  number  of 


NVA  ralliers  who  had  read  leaflets  <93Tc)  is  two  and  one-third  times  the 
number  of  NVA  PW’s  who  had  read  them  (39'?f). 

The  differences  in  leaflet -reading  behavior  between  ralliers  and  prison- 
ers were  investigated  ’oy  analysis  of  narrative  responses.  Those  in  the 
PW  samples  mention  their  cadres’  insistence  that  it  is  strictly  forbidden 
to  read  leaflets  and  the  existence  of  strict  surveillance  and  controls  as 
reasons  for  not  picking  up  and  reading  leaflets.  Other  reasons  mentioned 
consistently  explain  that  such  an  act  would  be  disloyal  or  unthinkable.  In 
contrast,  the  ralliers  do  also  mention  surveillance  but  a much  larger 
percentage  indicate  that  it  is  possible  to  escape  such  controls  if  it  is  so 
desired;  many  have  some  type  of  gi-ievance.  The  contrast  in  attaudes 
between  '...c  ralliers  and  PW’s  suggests  the  exi.stence  of  personality, 
ideological,  and  motivational  differences  between  the  two  groups.  This 
notion  is  furthered  by  the  fact  that  the  pattern  of  the  responses  of  both 
ralliers  and  PW’s  is  much  more  alike  than  is  the  pattern  of  VC  ralliers 
compared  to  VC  PW’s  or  NVA  ralliers,  compared  to  NVA  PW’s. 

A large  majority  of  ralliers  and  prisoners  heard  the  sound  of  airborne 
loudspeakers.  For  the  ralliers,  to  hear  the  sound  was  essentially  eiiui va- 
lent to  hearing  the  message  clearly  although  not  r 'cessarily  on  all  occa- 
sions. Among  the  prisoners,  a somewhat  smaller  percentage  heard  and  a 
smaller  percentage  heard  clearly  on  fewer  occasions.  The  option  to  ignore 
a leaflet  is  easily  exercised  but  the  same  option  does  not  exist  in  the  case 
of  airborne  loudspeaker  broadcasts;  because  there  is  little  or  no  choice 
about  hearing  or  not  hearing  such  messages,  the  findings  must  be  inter- 
preted with  caution. 

About  half  of  the  rallier  samples — somewhat  more  VC  than  NVA 
— heard  radio  broadcasts  and  slightly  loss  than  one-fifth  of  the  PW  sam- 
ples heard  radio  broadcasts.  The  (luestions  used  as  internal  checks  on  t’m 
consistency  of  individual  respon.ses  disclose  that  in  each  sample  a large 
majority  of  those  w’.o  do  listen  to  radio  broadcasts  listen  solely  or  mainly 
to  music,  opera,  or  'news”,  all  of  which  apparently  have  little  relevance  to 


psyop  appeals.  The  relationship  of  "news”  to  p.syop  could  not  be  deter- 


mined within  the  limits  of  this  studv. 
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In  summary,  of  the  three  media  that  reach  the  enemy  m sufiiciontly 
large  number^  to  enable  execution  of  studies,  leaflets  wore  clearly  effec- 
tive in  getting  messages  to  virtually  all  enemy  personnel  who  become 
ralliers  but  were  read  by  only  about  (>nc-third  of  the  prisoner  samples 
Airborne  loudspeakers  did  not  reach  enemy  personnel  with  the  same 
completeness  of  coverage  as  did  leaflets  although  they  do  reach  a larger 
percentage  than  any  other  media. 

Radio  broadcasts  could  reach  useful  segments  of  the  enemy  audience 
but,  because  the  content  of  what  Is  heard  is  ambiguous,  radi^'  ’o  net 
identified  here  as  an  effective  medium  for  psyop  under  current  conditions 
in  Vietnam. 


Requirement  3:  Are  the  Words  and  Phrasing  of  the  PSYOP  .Messages  Understanda- 
ble with  Normal  Ease? 


Once  the  psyop  message  has  reached  its  target,  a'-'  a minimum  require- 
ment the  words,  phrases,  and  style  of  composition  must  be  characterized 
by  norma!  intelligibility  for  communication  to  occur.  Table  3 shows  the 
pattern  (T  reactions  to  the  language  used  in  leaflet  messages. 

The  issue  of  “heanng  words  clearly"  is  so  intricately  involved  with  the 
issue  ol  "understanding  words”  in  a verba!  message  that  the  distinction 
could  not  be  maintain'-. d satisfactorily;  in  effect,  the  terms  appear  to  be 
interchangeable.  Therefore,  airborne  loudspeaker  messages  were  not 
included  in  th,s  serie.s  of  questions  because  of  their  known  brevity  and 
simplistic  construction  in  order  to  conserve  time  and  e.xpand  coverage  of 
indeterminate  issues. 

Comment.  Fable  3 .-ihows  clearly  that  the  language  element  of  the 
message  is  almo.'t  completely  effective  in  that  no  problems  indicated 
in  understanding  the  individual  words. 


Requiremcn!  4:  Is  the  int'.'til  of  the  Message— The  Theme— ( omprehei-.-sible? 

it  is  quite  possible  to  understand  all  of  the  words  that  make  up  a 
message  wdthout  gaining  any  understanding  of  the  intemled  content  or 
theme  of  a message. 

For  the  psyop  message  to  ha'  e the  chance  to  be  effective,  the  laivt  t 
audience  must  feel  that  they  understand  the  message.  DespUt-  lids  .Tci 
the  psyoperator’s  actuai  intention,  which  may  be  quite  different  from  the 
"intent”  perceived  by  the  target  audience — and  whicn  is  piv-nm  thiy 

T.WLK  : 

IWELUGIBIUTY  OF  EAXar.AGE  C.<;EI)  IX  LEAFLET  .MES'^AGEF 
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iWH)i 

v< 

\VA 

U’XF 

l.t-alli'h 

G m Sarnpk-  kcad  Ltaflets 

93'T 

27‘T 

39'/. 

■r  111  .Sample-  P’Hifn  lawi  VVords 

79'? 

<«'? 

26'r 

t?  «ho‘‘Reaa  L'.-aiT a- ’ 
who  "Umlcrstiimi  Words" 

92' 1 
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embedded  in  the  content  of  the  message — does  not  have  to  be  recognized 
consciously  or  understood  by  the  target  audience  for  the  message  to  have 
a chance  to  be  effective.  It  can  be  said  with  confidence  that  cc:.scious 
understanding  is  not  necessary  for  effectiveness  because  what  is  known 
of  dynamic  psychoiogy  makes  it  clear  that  one  does  not  necessarily  know 
whether,  when  . how,  or  by  what,  one’s  thinking  and  emotions  may  be 
affected.  Therefore,  it  is  theoretically  possible  that  artfully  contrived 
messages  witii  hidden  meanings  could  influence  the  readers'  attitudes  and 
emotions  in  .some  .significant  way  that  the  reader  does  not  consciously 
recognize.  However,  the  nature  of  current  operating  practices  in  the  field 
that  govern  the  composition  of  psyon  messages  does  not  encourage  the 
notion  that  sophisticated  messages  with  hidden  intent  and  impact  are  the 
rule — or  that  they  occur  at  all  by  deliberate  intent. 

Instances  where  the  psyoperaior’s  intent  is  to  cause  confusion  or 
perple.x  other.s  may  seem  to  be  an  exception  to  the  need  for  an  assumption 
of  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  target  audience  but  it  is  not  actually 
so.  The  psyoperator’s  intent  is  for  the  reader  to  become  confused  about 
the  issue  treated  in  the  message;  except  in  unusual  circumstances,  it  is 
not  intended  that  the  reader  he  confused  about  the  meaning  of  the 
message. 

Table  4 shows  the  extent  to  which  target  audiencts  report  they  have 
understood  the  intent  or  themes  of  psyop  messages. 

Comment.  The  category  “Understand  Some”  is  interpretable  in  two 
ways:  analysis  of  narrative  elaboration  of  the  respondent’s  initial  ans'vers 
diisclosed  that  the  “Understand  Some”  response  may  be  interpreted  cor- 
rectly as,  “understood  some  part,  oi  ail  of  all  messages  received”  or 
“understood  some  part  of  some  of  the  messages  received”. 

It  is  obvious  by  inspection  of  Table  4 that  when  messages  were  read  or 
h^^ard,  the  recipients  felt  they  understood  part  or  ali  of  some  or  all  of  the 
ra*'- sages  received. 

TABLE  i 

U\DERSTA.\'DI\G  OF  THEME— i\'TENT  OF  MESSAGES 
THAT  REACH  ENEMY  PERSONNEL 


lUihors 

Prvoners 

VC 
• iuo> 

\V\ 

(100) 

vr 

‘ItX), 

N'VA 

Lcafiet 

^ in  S,i!npK>  Undersland  Words 

93'if 

•JGG- 

in  Sample  Understand  .Some' Ail 
Contei.t 

la's 

:’5% 

'If  of  ■‘Under .-itand  Words" 
who  "Understand  Coment” 
.-Xirhonie  Loudspeaker 

100'^. 

lOfrt 

HKlCr 

100'% 

'T  in  Sample  Heard  Woi  ds  C iea’’ly 

tm 

6,3% 

.57% 

'r  m Sample  Understand  Some/.Al! 
Coiut  nt 

87'^ 

84% 

56% 

52% 

% of  Heani  Clearly" 

who  "Understand  Content’ 

OS'?" 

98% 

SS'U 

91% 
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In  summary’,  loaflei  messages  and  airborne  louaspeaker  broadcasts 
were  effective  in  the  sense  that  those  w’ho  read  or  heard  the  messages 
judged  that  they  understood  the  theme  or  content  of  the  message. 

Requirement  5:  Are  the  .^fess<lges  Judged  by  the  Enemy  to  be  Creoibie? 

Having  reached  a target  audience — to  have  an  opportunity  to  be  effec- 
tive, i.p.,  evoke  a desired  reaction — the  content  or  theme  r''the  message 
must  be  judged  to  be  believable.  The  credibility  of  a message  does  not 
have  to  bear  any  relationship  to  its  “tiUth”  or  degree  of  “untruth”  as 
judged  by  some  set  of  arbitrary  standards.  “Believability,’’  or  the  will- 
ingness to  atoribe  credibility,  exists  in  the  mind  of  each  individual  recip- 
ient of  a message. 

Table  5 shows  -he  judgments  of  believability  of  messages  made  by  the 
four  types  of  enemy  samples. 

Comment.  As  is  the  case  for  the  data  shown  in  Table  4,  the  category 
“Believed  Some"  is  interpretable  in  two  ways;  q’ualitative  elaboration  of 
the  respondent's  initial  answers  disclosed  that  the  “Believed  Souie”  re- 
sponse may  be  interpi  eted  correctly  as  “believed  some  part  or  all  of  all 
messages  received”  or  “believed  some  part  of  some  of  the  messages 
received”. 

It  can  be  seen  by  inspection  of  Table  5 that  mo**e  than  three-(iuarters  of 
all  the  railier  .lamples  ascribe  some  degree  of  credibility  to  some  or  all  of 
the  messages  received  through  either  media.  WTren  only  those  who  read 
or  heard  and  understood  the  messages  are  considered,  about  nine  out  of 
ten  -alliers — whether  VC  or  NVA — ascribed  some  degree  of  credibility 
to  t'le  messages.  Remembering  that  the  average  ’■amber  of  leaflets  read 
by  the  railier  samples  is  about  Iw'enty,  it  can  be  said  that  "the  railier  v;ho 
reads  leaflets  came  to  believe  them.”  About  one-fifth  (f  tne  prisoner 
samples  found  some  of  the  messages  v'redible  in  some  degree.  Airborne 
loudspeaker  messages  were  heai  d and  believed  in  some  degree  by  a large 
percentage  of  the  ralliers  sampled  and  by  about  one-hfth  of  the  PW 
samples. 

TABt.E  f, 

CREDIBILITY  ASCRIBED  TO  .MK.-’S.AGE?  TH.\T  REACH  EN'i.MY  PERSONNEL 

lien*  Pnsw'nt?rs 


Med's 

V( 

NVA 

ilOOl 

VC 

aoo) 

NVA 

(»0l 

Lenfiel 

in  Sample  UiKierstnml  Content 

26% 

35% 

m Snirp'.e  Believed  Some/ All 

im 

83% 

14% 

25% 

% (■‘'  "Understand  Content ' 

1009f 

89% 

.'4% 

■1%. 

1 

who ‘‘believed  Message" 

. 

.Ai'^homc  IjOHil-ipyaker  (.AIS) 

* 

,!!  Sa.nple  Underbuild  Content 

Sl'i 

84% 

56% 

52% 

1 

‘f  in  Samp'"  Beiieted  Somc'.Ai' 

76't 

22% 

28% 

> 

'»  of  I 'id  rslaiid  Content" 

9^ 

90% 

.39% 

54% 

^ 0'  -ifl’  ‘\  tni  Movou:  ‘ ’ 


In  sumjnary,  leaflets  were  effective  in  the  sense  that  almost  ".11  in  the 
VC  and  NVA  samples  who  did  rally,  and  had  read  or  he;r*d  ,tnd  m;  ,ei- 
stood  messages,  believed  some  or  ail  of  what  was  said  ' . >r  all  jf  the 

messages.  About  one-fifth  oi  the  PW  samples  ascnv,  . me  iegree  of 
credibility  to  messages  read  or  heard. 

liequirement  6a:  Were  the  PSY05'  Messages  a Dominant  Factor  e/  a .Major 
Contributing  Factor  in  Evaluation  of  the  Desired  Action  (or  an  Equivalent  Act:on)? 
Requirement  6b;  Were  the  PSYOP  Messages  a Facilitating  Factor  in  the  Decision 
to  Take  the  Recommended  Action  (or  an  Equivalent  Action)? 

Requirement  6c:  Did  the  PSYOP  Messages  Receive  Serious  Conside.ia;ion 
ovhether  or  Not  the  Action  or  an  Equivalent  .Action  i.s  Ever  Taken)? 

Requirement  6d;  Did  the  PSYOP  .Messages  Receive  Brief  Consideration  Even 
Though  it  .May  Have  Been  Quickly  liejected? 

Messages  may  be  believed— may  be  ascribed  any  degree  of 
credibility — without  being  “effective”  in  the  sense  that  “belief’  in  the 
message  results  in  any  behavior  that  the  message  is  intended  to  evoke.  A 
recognized  problem  that  has  hindered  attempts  to  “measure  PSYOP 
effectiveness"  in  lite  past  has  been  the  per'^asive  tendency  to  either  omit 
definit' m oi  objectives  for  messages  or  to  cast  objectives  in  terms  of  what 
the  sender  wants  to  do  Instead  of  specifying  what  the  sender  wants  the 
recipient  of  the  message  to  do.  Although  the  distinction  may  not  seem 
obvious,  it  is  of  extreme  importance. 

Effectiveness,  in  the  context  of  this  study,  can  be  defined  oniy  in  terms 
of  the  objective(s)  that  the  message  is  intended  to  serve.  A hierarchy  of 
progi-essively  more  demanding  objectives  can  he  conjectured  to  exis‘  for 
most  raily  messages  whether  or  not  they  are  defined  by  the  originator:;; 
stated  in  terms  of  effectiveness,  these  objectives  are: 

— Cau^e  no  negative/counteip»-oduetive  reaction 

— Cause  awareness  of  the  possibility  of  rallying 

— Cause  consideration  of  whether  or  net  to  rally 

— Cause  a desire  to  raily  {wliether  or  not  acted  upon) 

— Cause  a rally 

Whether  or  not  a rre.ssage  can  cause  any  of  these  behaviois  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  persuasive  jii-wer  cf  the  message  anci  the  individual’s 
total  life  history  up  to  the  point  of  reading  the  message  and  for  some 
peri  nl  cf  time  afterward. 

liie  lota!  patterns  of  responses  of  the  VC  and  NVA  ralliers  dem- 
onstrated that  leaflets,  far  more  than  airborne  loudspeaker  messages, 
were  effective  in  that  they  had  contributed  (o  the  decisions  and  acts  of 
ralliers.  Unfortunately,  the  length  of  the  interviews — which  were  de- 
signee! to  serve  several  different  objectives  and  which  were  '^eld  to  a 
maxiiTium  of  four  hours  because  oflimitations  imposed  by  POW  t'amp  and 
Chieu  Hoi  Center  regulations  and  schedules — did  not  permit  intensive 
intjuiry  'iito  the  leasoning  processes  and  emotional  reactions  u 'ciateri 
with  rallying. 


The  total  patterns  r>f  responses  of  the  VC  and  NVA  prisoners  indicated 
that  a considerable  number  of  prisoners,  influenced  to  some  extent  by 
leaflet  messages,  may  have  .surrendered  or  engineered  their  own  capture 
deliberately  as  a way  of  surrendering  that  had  less  potential  for  future 
reprisal  by  their  own  side. 

Once  it  was  established  that  PSYOP  messages  were  affecting  decisions 
to  rally  or  surrender,  the  reasoning  processes  and  emotions  that  were 
e.xperienced  prior  to  rallying  or  to  giving  some  degree  of  “cooperation” 
when  becoming  a prisoner — in  other  words,  the  “how”  and  “why”  of 
dec'ding  to  rally  or  facilitate  capture — increased  greatly  in  importance. 
Despite  the  significance  of  this  is.sue,  contractual  limitations  on  time  and 
effort  made  it  impossible  to  conduct  a further  study  of  both  ralliers  and 
prisoners;  accordingly,  NVA  and  VC  ralliers  were  selected  for  a more 
intensive  exan.ination  of  motivation  to  rally. 

An  additional  questionnaire  and  interviewing  procedures  were  de- 
signed specifically  for  more  penetrating  investigation  of  the  amount  and 
nature  of  the  influence  actually  exerted  by  the  leaflet  messages  upon  VC 
and  NVA  ralliers.  One  portion  of  the  comprehensive  interviewing  proce- 
dure used  with  these  samples  was  designed  to  identify  the  extent  *o 
whic  h the  PSYOP  messages  affected  the  enemy  soldier’s  thinking  and 
behavior,  .specifically  in  relation  to  defection.  Another  portion  is  designed 
to  identify  the  s\ays  in  which  the  action  of  rallying  first  enters  an  incii- 
vidual’s  thoughts,  the  reasoning  processes  and  emotional  linkages  in- 
volved in  coming  to  accept  rallying  as  a possible  action,  and  the  reasons 
for  making  and  acting  o,i  a deci.«ion  to  rally.  Narrative  elaboration  of 
responses  was  cbtainod  to  provide  a check  on  ihe  validity  and  reliability 
of  initial  brief  an.swtv-.  These  re.-^ponscs  provide  useful  descriptive  detail 
and,  if  necer,.‘=<u'  . c.jn  be  .-^ubiected  to  latent  structure  analysis  to  resolve 
inconsistencies."’ 

Arra:.>gement.«  weiv  risde  for  interviews  to  be  conducted  at  the  Na- 
tional Chieii  Hoi  Center  in  oaigon,  at  the  Chieu  Hoi  Center  in  Bien  Hoa, 
and  at  s.  • ei-ju  other  pr«’U  ,ce  centers  by  a trained  ali-Vietnamese  team  of 
interviewe!  < :.nder  tht  supervision  of  a Vietnamese  Research  Supervisor 
and  an  ,irrier,..^.i  Research  Supervisor,  Individuals  were  selected  at 
random  from  administrative  records  and  assigned  to  the  appropriate 
category  until  samples  of  100  VC  and  100  NVA  ralliers  had  been  obtained 
with  the  combatisupport  ratio  matched  to  that  of  the  earlier  groups  of 
ralliers  Interviews  required  from  one  and  one-quarter  to  one  and  one- 
huif  hours;  each  was  conducted  under  adequate  conditions  for  privacy  and 
freedom  of  response. 

Table  fi  shows  the  percentages  of  the  two  samples  of  VC  and  NVA 
ralliers  who  had  read  leaflets,  claimed  to  remember  particular  types  of 


struct UH*  analjsi*;  is  a mothiMi  usc-i  in  the  social  sacncp.s  for  scaling  replies  to 
(jde.'tioniia'res  InT-setl  .>n  the  assumption  that  contradictory  or  partial!\  incon.Mstant  replies 
can  be  expLunefi  in  term^  of  che  latem  viass"  o”  “lati.’nt  di.siance"  foumi  in  deeper  underly- 
ing atlitu(le>.  the  logic  of  the  .in^lysis  rescnib!‘"<  la.tt  -f  factor  anal>  m.-.  i Lattarsf  >!d,  19.^1 
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TABLE  6 

ArrF.NPQN  TO  FSYOP  LEAFLETS 

Sa»>ple  Stfcono  Sample 


Vf 

SVA 

VC 

Read  'eaflets  before  nJiying 

93W 

86% 

89% 

.87% 

Itemember  particular  types  of 

87« 

85% 

89% 

87% 

messages 

Describe  me.ssage  content 

8"'/^ 

85% 

83% 

81% 

. l 


ieaRets.  and  could  validate  this  report  to  a considerable  extent  by  accu- 
rate recollection  of  themes  or  wording. 

Comment.  It  is  obvitius  by  inspection  that  the  statistics  approach  being 
identical,  isicj 


lable  7 shows  icur  different  attitudes  toward  rallying  that  existed 
prior  to  the  reading  ot  PSYOP  message.^  and  the  effects  associa’ed  with 
having  read  the  leaflets.  An  average  of  approximately  twenty  leaflets  had 
been  read  before  rallying;  a large  majority  of  the  leaflets  concerned 
rallying. 


TjiliLE  7 

BFFEC!  OF  PSYOP  MESSAGES  O.V  DECiSIOSS  .\8orr  lULLYlS'G 


veil'll- 


tcwiin*  tlct^*tion  hefoT<» 
reatlu  V' 

l,«*aPrtlR  p^av^;^i 
part  .! 

ri:lv 

WouH  not  hat** 
rallu-tl  if  h oi  ’»oi 
rvad 

pan  in  <*•  ’• 

* • rallv 

Wovla  wt  hate 
f^ip***!  if  hi1  noi 

ft  ati  * MtVts 

«Cj'  »>' 

Co*  i" 

■ Of  i'l* 

Wu  prmr 

Did  not  ctrnsjfier  defection  before 

*?7‘7^** 

(.3:2%  r"* 

26'^ 

(21%; 

reading  leaflets 
''Coi;.a!n'enao  OOtfr  ^terhod" 
Considering  another  means  of 

06% 

(0:3%, 

13% 

(03%) 

defection  before  reading  leaflet? 
“Undecided  Re  Method" 

Undecided  abf.ut  ho'-i  to  defect 

iSvr 

(07't  f 

1 "CX. 

iKf  n. 

;0.3%) 

before  reading  iea';6‘.s 
“■Wrendy  Considering  Rnl  i/ 
Wanted  to  rally  ev;;!>  t>eforf-  read- 

11% 

(05%' 

20% 

(03%; 

ing  leaflets 
All  (?>hers 

28% 

2')% 

KK)% 

47%) 

I'-iO-i 

(30%  1 

* ,-'oi  2 !.<  inclu'ied  in  Co]  1 


**For  I'xaniple'  A nong  the  37  raibors  %vho  did  'wit  consider  defection  before  reading 
leafle  s.  viouid  rot  have  ralhed  if  ihey  hai!  not  read  the  !eafirts 
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- - ^-*5 

fi 


5^ 


i 

■■-Jj- 


-••v  % 


Z<:i 
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Comment.  The  results  in  Table  7 show  that  37  individuals  in  the  NVA 
sample  had  not  considered  defection  before  reading  GVN  leaflets:  among 
these  37,  32  would  not  have  rallied  if  they  had  not  read  the  leaflets.  For 
the  VC,  the  equivalent  figures  ai-e  26%  and  21%. 

Of  6 NV  A who  were  already  considering  some  other  form  of  defection 
prior  to  reading  GVN  leaflets,  3 would  not  have  rallied  if  they  had  not 
read  the  leaflets.  For  the  VC,  the  equivalent  figures  are  19%  and  3%. 

Among  the  18  NVA  .-ho  were  undecided  about  a way  in  which  to  defect 
before  reading  GVN  leaflets,  7 would  not  have  rallied  if  they  had  not  read 
leaflets.  For  the  VC,  the  correspondmg  figures  are  15%  and  3%. 

For  the  11  NVA  who  already  wanted  to  rally  before  having  read  GVN 
rally  leaflets,  5 would  not  actually  have  rallied  if  they  had  not  read 
leaflets.  For  the  VC,  the  corresponding  figures  are  20%  a.nd  3%. 

In  summary,  47%  of  the  NVA  and  30%  of  the  VC  ralliers  would  not 
have  rallied  if  they  had  not  read  GVN  rally  leaflets. 

Tabic  S shows  the  four  gross  groups  treated  in  Table  7 (defined  by- 
attitude  to'vvards  rallying  before  they  read  rally  leaflets),  broken  down 
further  into  seven  sub-groups  and  rearranged  to  show  their  relationship 
to  the  ,'p-aded  crteria  for  effi;  ctiveness  described  in  Requirements  6a,  6b, 
6c.  and  6d. 

Comment.  The  reiiults  in  Table  8 show  that  the  "No  Prior 
Consideration/Would  Not  Have  Defected”  group — 32%  of  the  NVA  ral- 
Hers  and  21%  of  the  VC  ra’hei-s — had  not  considered  any  form  of  defection 
prior  to  receiving  PSYUP  messages  and  judged  that  ihey  would  not  have 
rallied  if  the  messages  had  not  been  received.  This  pattern  of  reaction  to 
the  PSYOP  message  indicates  the  leaflets  to  ha'-e  been  a dominant  factor 
in  the  act  of  rallying.  This  group,  then,  me«  ts  the  requirements  for 
PSYO?  message  effectiveness  described  in  6a 

Fifteen  percent  of  NV.\  soldiers  and  9%  of  VC  soldiers  (the  total  of 
those  in  the  "Considered  Other  Method/Would  Not  Have  Defected", 
“Undecided  About  Method/Would  Not  Have  Defected",  and  "Already- 
Considering  Rally/Would  Not  Have  Defected”  sub-groups)  had  already 
been  considering  either  a specific  method  of  defection  (not  rally)  or 
several  alternative  methods  of  defection  (one  of  which  might  be  rallying) 
or  were  already  considering  rallying  before  they  read  rally  leaflets;  these 
individuals  reported  that  they  would  not  have  tallied  if  they-  had  not  read 
rally  leaflets.  This  pattern  of  reaction  to  PSYOP  messages  indicates  the 
leaflets  to  have  been  a major  contributing  factor  in  the  decision  to  (iefect 
by  means  of  rallying.  This  group,  then,  also  meets  the  requirements  for 
effectiveness  described  ir.  6a. 

Nineteen  percent  of  the  NVA  and  33%  of  the  VC  (the  total  of  those  in 
the  “Considering  Othe-  Method/Would  Have  Defected  in  Some  Way”, 
“Undecided  About  Method/Would  Have  Defected  in  Sorre  Way”,  and 
“No  Prior  Thought/Would  Have  .Defected  in  Some  Way'  sub-groups) 
w uld  have  defected  in  some  manner  but  had  not  decided  upon  rallying. 
F'or  the  5 NVA  an,'  5 VC  in  the  “No  Prior  Thoughl/Would  Have  De- 
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TABLE S 


EFFECTS  OF  HAVIS’G  BEAD  HALLY  LEAFl/'-T: 

S EFFLCTIVEy 

Aiys  V V 

TE  >A 

KffeCtlVfe■ne^>^ 

Reaxiutg 

Atlituil*'  fowaril 

N 

Requirement 

OaXU 

Dominant 

No  prior  thought  Would  not  have 

Haiiiod 

21% 

Factor  (tia) 

of  defection 

defected 

Major  Factor 

Consule.nng 

Would  not  nave 

• ’hose  to  Rally 

(Gal 

other  method  to 
defect 

•iefected 

Major  Factor 

Undecided 

Would  not  have 

Chose  to  Rally 

07', 1 

03% 

(6.U 

about  method  to 
defect 

defected 

Major  Factor 

Aireaiiy  con- 

Would  not  have 

Did  Rally 

OVd 

03% 

(6a) 

sidenng  rally 

rallied 

Facilitating 

Con.sidenng 

Would  have  de 

Chose  to  Rally 

03% 

16% 

Factor  (6b) 

other  method  to 

fecteti  in  some 

defov't 

way 

Facilitating 

Undecided 

Would  have  de- 

Chose  lO  Rally 

li% 

12% 

Factor  (6b) 

about  nietho<l  to 

fected  in  some 

defect 

way 

Facilitating 

No  pror 

Would  have  de- 

Chos-r  to  Rally 

0.5% 

05% 

Factor  (6b) 

thought  of 

fected  in  some 

defection 

6a,  6b  Total 

Leaflets  Contributed  to  Decision  ti 

R.M!v 

. 66% 

63% 

6c,  6d  1 otal 

Would  Have  Rallied  Even  if  Had  Not  Read  Leaflets 

_ 06% 

17% 

6ci  Total 

Rally  Decision  Not  .Affected  by  Leaflets  _ . 

- 15% 

0!)% 

Total. 

i:i% 

11% 

100% 

100% 

fectecl”  sub-gi'oup,  reading  rally  leaflets  was  a facilitating  factor  in  their 
choice  ')*■  rallying  as  a means  of  defection.  For  the  11  NVA  and  12  VC  in 
the  “Undecided  About  Method/Would  Have  Defected”  sub-group,  read- 
ing rally  leaflets  tipped  the  scales  toward  rallying.  This  pattern  of  reac- 
ion  to  PSYOP  messages  indicates  that  the  leaflets  had  a facilitating  role 
in  the  final  decisive  act  of  rallying  in  that  the  leaflets  caused  rallying  to  be 
chosen  rather  than  some  other  form  of  defection.  These  three  sub-gi'oups, 
then,  meet  the  requirements  for  effectiveness  desenbed  in  fib. 

Below  the  double  lines  in  Table  8 are  shown  the  totals  for  the  seven 
sub-gi-oups  of  the  NVA  and  VC  samples  that  have  been  discussed  so  far; 
t,he  totals  are  66%  and  63%  respectively. 

Immediately  below  the  totals,  the  number  appears  of  those  in  the 
“.^dready  Considering  Rail v, 'Would  Have  Rallied  Without  Reading 
Leaflets"  who  would  hav-,  ra'tmd  even  if  they  had  not  read  rally 
leaflets — 6 NVA  ar  l 17  VC.  Analysis  o'‘tho'’-  narrative  responses,  which 
provides  qualitative  elaboration  in  the  form  of  rea^mm  for  most  answei's, 
indicates  that  a majority  of  both  groups  had  prior  infor..iaiioi.  about  the 
Chieu  Hoi  Program  from  relatives,  fnemis.  or  other  sources:  the  sources 
may  or  may  not  have  be-ci  motivated  by  PSYOP  programs  give.,  such 
names  as  "induce  VC  Kin  to  Rally".  In  overac  context  it  appeal's  certain 
that  the  Uaflels,  though  not  a determining  f.utor,  were  read  with  .some 
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r\3LE 9 

THEMES  Or  INFLUENTIAL  LEAFLET  MESSAGES 

VC  NVA 


Thfinu 

tlOO) 

(100) 

Family  Sentiment 

Vi% 

10% 

Death 

ISra- 

16% 

GVN  Welcome 

08% 

12% 

Kanlshi!) 

067r 

_ _ „ 

Chance  for  New  Life 

04% 

t’seie.ss  Saenfice  in  NLF 

04%, 

Other 

02% 

12% 

TOTAL 

56% 

507 

■degree  of  serious  attention.  This  group  meets 

the  requirements  for  effeC' 

tivenesp  described  in  (>c  and  6d. 

A toal  of  15  NVA  and  9 VC  read  rally  leaflets  but  do  not  consider  that 
the  leaflets  contributed  to  their  i-aHying.  While  the  simple  act  of  reading  a 
leaflet  can  be  ascribed  with  equal  justification  to  curiosity  or  boredom,  as 
well  as  interest  in  gaining  information,  these  individuals  had  read  the 
leaflets  thoroughly  enough  and  often  enough  to  remember  specific  kinds 
of  leaflets  and  to  recall  message  content  The  responses  of  this  sub-gi-oup 
clearly  meet  the  requirements  for  eft'ectiveness  described  in  Require- 
ment bd. 

In  summary,  PSYOl’  leaflet  messages  are  effective  in  that  approxi- 
mately two-thirds  of  large  samples  <. ' NVA  and  VC  ralliers  believe  that 
the  leaflet  messages  played  a part  in  heir  decision  to  rally. 

f'yfffxtive  Themt*si  ri  /«<?»!  nUul  Men^,ages. 

Although  those  who  read  leaflets  had  reati  an  average  of  about  twenty 
and  could  recall  a variety  of  themes,  of  the  VC  soldiers  and  50%  of 
the  NVA  soldiers,  or  53%  of  the  total  sample,  said  that  a specific  leaflet 
message  had  contributed  to  their  decision  to  rally.  The  themes  most 
frequently  cited  as  specifically  influential  are  shov/n  in  Table  9. 

Nearly  one-third  had  a leaflet  with  them  when  they  rallied.  19%  of  the 
VC  and  37%  of  the  NVA.  The  primary  reason  given  for  not  rallying 
sooner  was  the  constant  suiveillance;  the  next  most  frequently  cited 
reason  was  the  fact  that  they  had  not  yet  come  to  believe  what  the  leaflets 
said. 

The  Rally  Oechiion  Proceias 

The  p ^cess  o*'  reaching  and  acting  on  a decision  to  rally  was  probed 
with  a structured  series  of  questions  about  attitudes  that  existed  when 
the  term  ‘’Chieu  Hoi”  was  first  heard,-  at  the  time  of  actual  rally,  and  at 
various  time--'  aftei’  raby. 

Knowledge  of  the  Chieu  Hoi  t’rogram  and  anivai  at  some  degree 
of  confidence  that  the  GVN  will  act  in  accordance  with  the  policies  it 
proclaims  emerge  as  the  primary  factors  in  the  constellation  of  deve'oning 
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atti*:udes  that  eventually  lead  to  rally.  Motivation  is  two-factored:  tnere 
can  be  motivation  to  leave  the  NLF  and  there  can  be  motivation  to  join 
the  GVN ; the  two  motivations  are  separate  and  do  not  necessai  ily  appear 
together.  The  two  factors  work  together  to  nmve  the  intliv.dual  in  one 
direction;  while  the  factor  impelling  the  individual  away  from  the  Front 
ranks  is  fear  and  distrust,  the  factor  impelling  him  rally  is  some 
measure  of  hope  and  trust.  In  200  responses,  200  diifert  situations  ;..ay 

be  described  at  a “total  de^^ail”  level  of  analysis.  But  overall  there  is  a 
clearly  riisce*  tible  consistent  general  pattern  that  starts  with  ir’tial  dis- 
belief, perhaps  even  intense  dislike  for  the  term  “Chieu  H./r.  This  is 
followei!  by  growing  recognition  of  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  messages, 
and  a slow  transition  to  acceptance  of  the  belief  that  the  Gt'ls  descrip- 
tions of  the  Chieu  Hoi  Policy  are  m.ade  in  good  faith.  Once  arrived  at  this 
opinion,  if  some  factors  motivate  the  individual  to  leave  the  Front  and  at 
the  same  time  others  imttivate  him  to  move  toward  the  GVN,  the  decision 
to  rally  and  the  actual  rally  becomes  only  a matter  of  finding  or  making  an 
opportunity. 

Almost  all  of  the  ralliers  placed  their  first  consideration  of  the  possibil- 
ity of  rallying  at  a pomt  in  time  betv'een  one  and  two  years  before 
actually  rallying.  The  most  frequently  cited  reason  was  the  fact  that  they 
did  not  yet  believe  fully  >n  wh.;i  the  leaflets  said.  Investigation  of  the  time 
lag  between  consideration  of  I’allying  and  actually  doing  so,  in  cases 
where  there  was  a considerable  time  gap  between  having  made  a decision 
to  rally  and  the  actual  rally,  indicate  the  primary  reason  was  constant 
surveillance — the  validity  and  generality  of  this  reason  is  supported  by 
the  results  o>'  several  more  lengthy  related  studies  not  reported  here. 

Thus  knowing  about  the  Chieu  Hoi  Program,  know'ing  how  it  w’orks, 
knowing  how'  lu  rally,  knowing  what  to  expect,  believing  that  good 
treatment  will  be  received,  and  staying  alive  long  enough  for  accretion  of 
credibility  is  essential  in  inducing  rally.  Family  urging  of  the  j^rospe  ‘tiv 
rallier  is  particularly  effective  for  VC  , and  for  NVA  where  relatives  or 
friends  exist:  the  family  ''on  explain  toe  p>-ograiri,  can  cite  the  well-being 
of  other  ralliers.  and  aisi.st  by  escorting  hi.m  to  the  raliy  point  or  by 
making  prior  arrangement  for  a .safe  reception  when  ralK'ing. 

In  summary . the  thinking  and  f.  eling  processes  t hat  itad  to  a d.ecision 
to  rally  operate  over  a one  to  tw  o year  time  period  if  unusual  siluatior-  do 
not  occur. 


summap.y 

As  one  pai"  of  a tola)  systems  app.>'oach  to  the  complex  manifold 
problems  involved  hi  attempting  lo  meiesuro  iho  effectiveness  of  PSYOP 
as  a military  functioi.  in  a field  operationai  setting  (Vietnam),  the  basic 
ingreibent  of  all  PSYOP — messages — was ; elected  for  " tot. si  .etail-level 
examination.  F'or  this  task  a total  of  TOC;  NV.A  ana  VC,  ralliers  ami 
prisoners  was  interviewovi  (200  NVA,  rahiei-s,  2^0  VC  nilhers,  :00  VC 
prisoners,  and  2<KJ  NVA  prisoners).  The  .ssue  of  effectivene.ss  of  PSYOP 
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messages  was  fractionated  into  six  aspects  or  dimensi  !.s:  proximity  of 
media,  clarity  of  reception,  language  appropriateness,  thematic  com- 
prehensibility, credibility,  and  evocation  of  behavioral  rt^spon.se.  Ques- 
tions applicable  to  each  aspect  were  formuioted  and  used  to  query  the 
data  resulting  from  the  rallier  and  prisoner  interviews. 

Step-by-step  analysis  of  the  data  in  relation  to  the  first  five  of  the  six 
criteria  demonstraied  the  pre-eminence  of  leaflets  and  airborne 
loudspeakers  as  effective  media  in  the  sense  that  they  do  reach  the 
enemy,  are  understood,  and  have  some  credibility.  An  even  more  search- 
ing lest  of  the  sixth  question  or  criteria  showed  that  leaflets,  to  a much 
greater  extent  than  loudspeaker  messages,  were  effective  in  that  they 
contributed  to  the  defec*^ion  of  two-thirds  of  the  VC  .«oldiers  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  NVA  soldiers  sampled.  Almost  one-third  of  the  VC  and 
one-half  of  the  NVA  ralliei-s  maintain  th»y  would  net  have  defected  if 
they  had  not  read  leaflet  messages. 

The  authors  ad\dse  that  the  results  of  this  study  and  their  implications 
be  considered  with  caution.  It  is  clear  that  the  much-maiigned  leaflet  has 
received  unmerited  disparagement  from  enthusiasts  for  other  media  but 
it  mu.st  be  remembered  that  leaflets  represented  about  So'/r  of  the  plan- 
ned PSYOP  effort  in  Vietnam.  It  is  not  possible  to  say  whether  the  same 
amount  of  expense  and  effort  devoted  to  .another  media  would  produce 
equivaiem  returns  and  the  problem  cannot  easily  be  subjected  to  cost; 
yield  analysis. 


East  EUROPEAN  ATTITUDES  TO  THE  VIETNAM  CONELICT' 


By  Radio  Fiiee  Etmm; 


The  results  presented  m iKus  prehmnmry  account  oj  the  effectiveness  of '^\s>er» 
n’temntional  broadcasting  efforts  in  the  formation  of  East  European  opinions  tinrard  the 
U S.  invotvement  in  Vietnam  show  RFE's  audience  covered  a broad  range  of  tJie  ittituainal 
spectrum  The  listenei's  were  far  from  umintmims  ’a  approving  V polici/ 


INTRODUCTION;  SAMPLE  AND  METHOD 


This  is  a preliminary  report,  based  on  intendews  with  Hungarians, 
o69  Poles,  and  261  Czechs  and  Slovaks — 1.413  respondents  in  all.  Inter- 
viewed in  four  West  European  countries,  they  were  in  nine  eases  out  of 
ten  on  temporary  visits  to  the  West  and  have  since  returned  ru.rne;  oniy 
iO‘%'  of  the  samp’e  comprised  defectors,  refugees,  and  emigrants. 


***** 


Among  the  1,413  respondents,  there  was  a predominarwe  of  males, 
urbanites,  and  the  better-educated,  with  a disproportionate  number  fit- 


♦E.xcerpts  froro  “Esst  E iropear  .Attitudes  to  the  Vietnam  ' onHict  A.  S.jdy  m Radio 
Effectiveness,"  Radio  Free  Europe,  Audience  and  Fiifiiic  Opm  on  Resear-ch  Department 
July  1967. 
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ting  into  the  higher  occupational  categories.  Overall,  the  general  run  of 
the  interviewees  conshud  of  “opinion  leaders." 

The  interviews  were  done  by  independent  research  institutes  in  vari- 
ous West  European  countries,  the  interviewers  being  m no  way  identified 
with  Radio  Free  Europe. 

I.  Attitudes  To  The  United  States  Course  in  Vietnam 

Respondents  were  asked  whether  they  considered  the  U.S.  course  in 
Vietnam  to  be  “right,"  “wrong,”  or  “right  in  some  respects  and  wrong  in 
others."  In  Table  1,  half  the  Hungarian  and  Polish  samples  and  nearly 
half  the  Czechoslovak  were  critical  of  American  policy  in  Vietnam. 

II.  The  .Most  Important  Factors  in  .Vttitude-Formation  Toward  The  U.S.  Course  in 

Vietnam 

Once  his  attitude  toward  the  U.S.  coui-se  in  Vietnam  had  been  ascer- 
tained, each  respondent  was  asked  to  select  from  a list  the  influences  he 
thought  had  contributed  to  his  opinion.  The  list  included  the  three  major 
mass-communication  media  (press,  radio,  television)  as  well  as  informal 
channels  (“discussion  with  friends  and  relatives”);  he  could  also  indicate 
that,  mistimsting  contradictory  influences,  he  had  used  his  own  resources 
(“thinking  the  matter  over  by  yourself’).  Lastly,  each  respondent  was 
encouraged  to  volunteer  unlisted  influences  (few  did  vc/lunteer  any). 

Tab!--  2,  siiows  the  five  items  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  su'omitted 
to  the  re.^pondeiits.  Radio,  standing  fifth  in  the  order  of  submission,  was 
the  most  frequently  cited  infiu**rce  in  two  samples  and  the  second  most 
frequently  cited  one  in  the  third,  a result  that  argues  against  any  link 
between  responses  and  placement  in  the  hst. 

Radio  was  the  strongest  influence  among  the  Hunganans  and  the 
Pclo",  and  the  second  strongest  among  the  Czechs  and  Sk-vaks.  The 
frequency  of  the  “discussion^"  and  “thinking  it  over”  responses  in  all 
three  samples  is  typical  for  the  attitude  formation  process  as  seen  by  the 
respondents  involved. 

Television  in  all  three  samples  turned  out  to  be  less  important  not  only 
^han  radio  and  new.sjiapers  but  than  the  two  other  ojiiions  as  well.  Onlv  m 
the  Polish  sample  dkl  televisicn  emerge  as  an  important  attitude-forming 
factor.  As  for  newspapera,  their  showing  was  significant.  Radio,  it  must 

Tahk  I 


“WTiat  do  you 

think  of  the  U 

S.  c-mrse  m Vietnam'’" 

. /«•  w'/anp  •» ' 

9r 

9c 

Kight 

Right  in  some  rcspect.s  and 

19 

.11 

38 

wrong  in  others 

2d 

20 

17 

Wrong 

•to 

49 

•'4 

No  answer 

5 

% 

1 

IOC'S 

I'Xl'V 

than  n V* 


wm-i 
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be  remembered,  refers  to  both  regime-controlled  broadcasts  and  the 
uncensored  ones  from  abroad;  newspapers  on  the  other  hand  refer,  in 
practical  terms,  to  the  communist  press  alone. 


Listening  l,i  the  radio 
Reading  the  newspapers 


iiioiijanntiy 

57^' 


Czfrhsi:y{Ci 

53' t 


The  above  figures  suggest  that  radio  listeners  (including  listeners  to 
Western  radio)  may  not  be  impervious  to  the  tendentious  “interpreta- 
tion” of  the  U.S.  course  in  Vietnam  carried  by  the  Hungarian,  Polish,  and 
Czechoslovak  press. 

III.  Reference  to  RFE,  VO-4,  BBC,  .\n»l  Tlie  Domestic  Radios  .\s  “Import"’ ' ’ in 
Forming  Opinion.-  About  Vietnam 

Those  who  regarded  “listening  to  the  Radio”  hs  an  important  infiuence 
on  their  Vietnam  opinions  were  asked  to  specify  stations.  F(vr  the  pur- 
poses of  this  preliminary  report,  minor  Western  stations  were  disre- 
garded. [The  results  are  u Table  3.J 

Of  the  three  major  Western  stations,  the  only  one  with  an  impact 
approaching  that  of  the  doniestic  radios  on  attitudes  tj  Vietnam  was 
RFE.  Among  Poles,  Radio  Warsaw  and  RFE  were  specified  about 
equally,  another  indication  of  RFE's  authority  in  Poland. 

The  Hungarian  interviewees  vUed  Radio  Budapest  son'iewhat  more 
often  than  the  Poles  cited  Radio  Warsaw,  and  they  mentioned  RFE 
somewhat  less  often  than  the  Pole.s  did.  This  result  is  hardly  surnnsiug 
Table  4 shows  that  Hungarian  respondents  hostile  to  tne  U.S.  cc  umc  in 
Vietnam,  outnumber  its  supporters  even  among  (he  rop’ilar  RFE  li.-'en- 
ers. 

!n  the  Czechoslovak  sample,  reference.s  to  radio — both  thr  ihirrm  -iic 
broadcasts  and  I’.FE's — occurred  less  frequently  than  in  the  other  two 
sample.s.  The  importance  Czechs  and  .Slovaks  .■icconm-d  to  “thinking  the 


“Which  of  the  following  A-jrc  imporla-.t  lo  you  in  helping  ;.ou  to  for>r  o'pimon 
;on  the  (’  S cou!-.;!'  in  Vii-tnainj'’'' 


' OiMii.’ision  with  fr!,-'’.-;  .imi 


relative.-:’' 

52 

•i-S 

''ThitiKing  tho  ir.a'.tet  o’vo 
b>  your-.e!!'’ 

f>S 

".5 

"R?a<l.ng  th*’  ne’.^^il»pt^h'' 

‘t  1 

O’) 

5;j 

‘■’italch'n,.  l--itviHop'' 

2(‘ 

.'l.f 
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"Lisleh!  i<!  ;>i  ‘.he  ra  ’.lo 

71 

33 

Other  an>,\  ers 
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Table 


“Which  stations  were  imponant  to  you  ip  helping  you  to  form  this  opinion 
[on  the  LI.S.  course  in  Vietnaml?” 


Hiufjnnans 

Polr< 

Domestic  raiiio 

■13 

40 

30 

RFS 

33 

39 

26 

BBC 

13 

12 

7 

VGA 

6 

10 

6 

matter  over  by  themselves”  (.see  Table  2)  suggested  a measure  of  distrust 
for  all  communications  media. 

The  differences  among  the  Hungarian,  Polish,  and  Czechoslovak,  re- 
sults should  not  obscure  the  fact  that  a quarter  of  the  Czechoslovak,  a 
third  of  the  Hungarian,  and  two-fifths  o'Hhe  Polish  respondents  ascribed 
to  RFE  a decisive  influence  on  their  Vietnam  altitudes.  Combining  the 
three  national  samples  produces  the  following  results: 


Doiiiestic  raoio 

40«. 

RFC 

M‘/c 

BBC 

no- 

VOA 

F'or  ever,  respondent  wliose  attitudes  to  Vietnam  were  influenced  by 
BBC.  near'y  Car.-  were  iniluenced  by  the  regime  station.  The  comparable 
ratio  for  VGA  was  1:5.  Of  the  three  major  Western  stations,  obviously 
only  RFE  is  ai  present  capable  of  effectively  challenging  the  domestic 
radio  on  issue.s  like  Vietnam. 


IV.  .Vttitudes  To  The  U.S.  Course  In  Vietnam  By  Regular  RFE  Listeners 

Table  4,.  below,  cor^p^res  the  attitudes  of  regular  RFE  listeners 
(defined  as  people  who  tune  in  more  than  once  a week)  with  those  of  the 
others  in  the  three  samples.  Irregular  listening  (less  than  once  a week) 
was  leoorted  by  under  109(  of  the  interviewees.  The  -‘others”  therefore 
condst  mainly  of  non-listeners. 

Table  i 


Attilucie.s  of  Regiilai  RFS  Li.^te.ners  and  “Others"  to  the  I'  .S  Course  in  Vietnim 


HUNGARIANS 

KegJlsr  RFE 

b*t'»ner“  Others 

POLKS 

RFE 

Otnrrs 

CZEOilS/sLOVAKS 
Reffuiar  RFE 

lulencrs  Others 

'r 

U S courae  i.s 

right 

26 

11 

43 

20 

46 

.32 

partly  nght. 

partly  v>rong 

36 

17 

25 

16 

IS 

15 

wron^ 
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64 

35 

52 

No  answer 
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Interest  ’ igly,  the  degree  ef  approval  by  regula*"  RF  E listeners  was 
lowest  aiTijng  the  Hunj  arians,  higher  among  the  Poles,  and  highest 
(although  '‘>y  a very  narrow  margin)  among  the  Czechs  and  Slovaks,  while 
the  same  ranking,  at  a considerably  lower  quantitative  level,  prevailed 
among  the  “others.”  It  is  equally  significant  that  the  only  sample  in  which 
regular  RFE  listeners  opposing  tne  U.S.  course  in  Vietnam  (37%)  out- 
numbered those  favoring  it  (26%)  w'as  the  Hungarian,  in  \vhich  the 
“others'  rejected  the  U S.  course  by  a six  to  one  ratio. 

The  ’^olish  resuks  deserve  scrutiny.  They  indicate  an  especially  close 
rapport  beiv>  een  RFE  and  its  Polish  regular  listeners,  as  shown  by  the 
very  sharp  split  between  the  attitude  patterns  of  the  regular  listeners 
and  the  others.  Polish  approval  of  the  U.S.  cou>'se  in  Vietnam  was  twice 
as  frequent — and  disapproval  half  as  frequent — among  regular  RFE  lis- 
teners as  among  the  “others.”  In  regard  to  regular  RFE  listeners,  the 
proposition  oi  untjualifn  d opponents  of  the  U.S,  course  in  Vietnam  w’as 
smaller  fo’-  the  Poles  t.  an  for  the  Hungarians  or  even  the  Czechs  and 
Slovaks. 

A.  quantitative  expretsion  of  the  differences  between  the  attitudes  of 
RFE’s  regular  listener.?  and  the  others  can  be  given  by  a new  approval 
of  both  groups  in  the  three  national  samples.  The  index  is  computed 
by  subtracting  negative  attitude®  (“U.S.  coui-se  is  wrong’ ) from  positive 
attitudes  (“U.S.  course  is  right”) — ilisregarding  indecisive  answers  and 
refusals. 

NET  .APPROV.AL  INDEX 


Regi  irREE 

listeners 

Others 

foies 

-52% 

Czech  s/SIcvaks 

+ 14% 

- 24% 

Hungarian;, 

-18% 

-VO'/f 

The  degi’ee  of  altitudinal  difference  between  the  regular  RFE  listeners 
and  the  others  is,  for  each  of  the  three  countries,  expressed  by  the 
“dis*u'!ce”  let  ween  the  two  figures.  That  distance  is  the  largest  in  the 
cast-  of  the  Polish  .sample — “70”.  The  Hungarian  sample  (“52”)  follows, 
and  t'l  en  the  Czechoslovak  sample  (“38”).  Looked  at  in  this  way,  the 
impaci.  of  RFE  upon  its  Polish  regular  listeners  appears  extremely  im- 
pressive. They  provided  the  highest  net  approval  index  for  the  U S. 
course  in  Vietnam  in  spite  of  a powerful  hostility  on  this  score  among  the 
remainder  of  the  Polish  sample.  By  the  same  token,  Rl-  E’s  impact  on  its 
regu!..r  listeners  in  Czechoslovakia  seems  to  be  less  decisive — with  re- 
gard to  Vietnam — th-nn  m either  Poland  or  Hnnganj,  since  Czechoslovak 
public  opinion,  as  reflecteci  by  the  pieliminary  findings  under  discussion, 
is  generally  less  hostile  to  the  U.S,  cour.Nv.  in  Vietnam.  It  has  already 
been  showm  (Section  III)  <hat  Table  4’s  'ence  of  RP  E's  variant  impact 
among  regular  iistenei's  in  Czechoslovak...,  Hungarv,  and  Poland  has  the 
support  of  other  data 
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V.  F.vitlence  Of  Direct  Effect  Of  REE  On  Attitudes  to  Vietnam 


The  476  Hungarian,  Polish,  and  Czechoslovak  interviewees  who  re- 
gart’sd  PvFE  as  an  important  influence  on  their  attitude  toward  Vietnam 
were  asked  to  specify  how  R k'E  broadcasts  affected  their  opinions.  [ See 
Table  5 ! 

Nearly  half  .,f  the  Hungarians,  nearly  two-fifths  of  the  Czechoslovaks, 
and  nearly  a third  of  the  Poles  who  listed  RFE  as  an  important  influence 
on  their  attitude  to  Vietnam  (see  Table  2)  revealed  that  RFE  was  the 
decisive  influence.  It  'vas  RF’E  which  “made  them  think  the  way  they  do" 
or  which,  less  frequent ly,  dissipated  an  earlier’  altitude  and  thus 
“changed  their  ojiinion.” 

iable  .) 


"Did  h.^Uming  lo  RFE 


confirm  the  opiiiion 
\ou  already  had"" 

. . make  you  thipK  the 
way  you  do'" 
change  yi'ur  opnaon"" 
. Ic.ive  your  tipimon 
unchanged"' 

No  an^•.^er 


Cz-'Ch-i  >hi  (iky 

<7, 


2« 

2 

lOOC. 
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1^.36 
0 / 
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6 

JOO^f 


‘M'ff  hdi,  Ui^y-f 


•omi  'null  pi' 


Sigu'ficitntly,  RFE's  attitude-forming  rok'  was  most  pronounced  u.  the 
case  01  the  Hungarians,  who  represent  a public  opinion  predominantly 
hostile  to  the  U S.  cours-^  in  Vietnam  (see  Table  1).  In  this  generally 
critical  climate,  tendentious  regime  propaganda  about  the  war  itself, 
empKa^izing  its  “David  and  Goliath'  a.specl.,  e\rrts  a heavier  impact. 
And,  more  important,  “discussions  vcith  others”  tend  to  reinforce  nega- 
tive rather  than  positive  attitudes  toward  the  U S.  hue  in  Vietnam. 
Cnder  such  drciinistances,  positive  ^-titudes  to  the  U.S.  course  in  Viet- 
nam are  more  strongly  in  need  of  RFE’s  support  in  Hungary  tiuiii.  for 
instance,  in  C-zechesiovakia. 

GENERALLY,  A M.ASS  MEDiUM  LS  ALREADY  CONSIDERED 
VERY  EFFFCTTVE  WHEN  IT  SUCCEEDS  IN  REINFORCING 
EXISTING  ATTITUDES.  TABLE  f.  CLEARLY  SHOWS  THAT.  AS 
FAR  AS  THE  '\  (ETNAM  ’SSi’L  IS  CONCERNED,  RFE’S  I.MPAf  S 
WENT  BEYOND  HlN’.FoRCEMENT:  IN  A LARGE  NUMBER  OF 
CASES  ATTITUDES  WERE  ACTUALL''-'  FORY.ED  AND 
CHANGED! 

CONCLUSIONS 

Attitudes  to  the  U.S.  course  in  Vietnam  may  be  regarded  as  a souna 
test  of  RFE's  impact  and  effectiveness  as  a coninvinicator  in  East  Central 
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Europe.  TliO  Vietnam  issue  is  salient  enough  to  provoke  opinions  (only  ' 

5%  or  less  fail ’d  to  answer  the  first  question)  but  still  stands  apart  from 

the  responden  s’  most  immediate  personal  concerns.  j 

Two  findings  desire  particular  emphasis:  ■ 

1)  Many  interviewees  indicated  that  their  attitudes  to  the  U.S.  course  | 

in  Vietnam  were  formed  under  the  direct  influence  of  RFE.  The  implica-  : 

tion  is  that  any  full  or  partial  endorsement  of  American  policy  was  due  not 

to  a general  predisposition  in  favor  of  “U.S.  courses”  but  to  the  specific 
conteiu  of  RFE  communications  on  the  subject  of  Vietnam. 

2)  RFE  listeners  were  far  from  unanimous  in  approving  the  U.S.  policy  , 

in  Vietnam. 

This  is  an  important  finding.  It  indirectly  reasserts  that  RFE  listeners 
are  an  integral  part  of  the  active  public  opinion  by  which  they  are 
influenced  and  which  they  in  tuni  can  influence.  Had  the  results  shown 
the  attitudinal  patterns  of  RFE  listeners  on  this  issue  to  be  the  exact 
opposite  of  the  remainders  of  the  three  samples,  there  would  have  been  a 
question  of  whether  or  not  RFE’s  Vietnam  broadcasts  “preach  only  to  the 
converted.”  By  extension,  RFE  could  have  been  suspected  of  talking  to 
the  completely  disaffected  and  them  alone.  Whatever  the  actual  numbers 
of  the  disaffected,  their  role  in  any  gradual  and  patient  transformation  of 
economic,  political,  and  “power”  relationships  from  within  can  be  only 
limited.  The  results  presented  in  this  preliminarj’  report  show  that 
RFE’s  audience  covers  a broad  range  of  the  attitudinal  spectnim.  There 
seems  to  be  no  danger  that  the  station’s  message  might  fail  to  reach  those 
people,  both  inside  the  “Communist  Establishment”  and  outside  it, 
through  whom  progress  ve  changes  in  East  Central  Europe  must  come. 

USING  MOTION  PICTURES  TO  AID  INTER-CULTURAL 
COMMUNICATION* 


By  Neil  P.  Hurley.  S.  J. 


The  author,  who  has  experimented  with  .Kreen  education,  believes  there  are  three  types  of 
film.  He  outlines  six  rules  which  ex^ain  why  motion  pictures  are  capable  of  creating 
intercuit’iral  bonds  among  peoples  of  the  world.  Twelve  films  are  evaluated  in  terms  of  their 
contribution  to  intercultural  communication 


From  their  very  inception,  motion  pictures  enjoyed  a world-wide  ap- 
peal. Without  the  barrier  of  language  and  all  the  accompanying  cultural 
and  psychological  associations,  films  crossed  political  boundaries  with  the 
ease  of  the  weather.  Charlie  Chaplin,  of  all  the  performers  on  the  silent 
screen,  became  knowm  rapidly  by  such  endearing  names  as  Chariot 
(France),  Carlos  (Spain).  Carlito  (Latin  America),  and  Karlchen  (Ger- 
many, Austria  and  Switzerland).  Vision  became  language  as  the  silent 


*From  The  Journal  of  Communication,  XVlll  (.lune  1068),  pp.  97-108.  Reprinted  with 
the  permission  of  the  Journal  of  Communication,  ci.pyright  holder,  ana  the  courtesy  of  the 
author. 
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film  learned  to  touch  that  universal  cord  latent  in  mankind.  True,  there 
were  still  cultural  factors  which  influenced  popularity  in  varying  degrees. 
For  example,  Griffith’s  “Tlie  Birth  of  a Nation”  was  a distinct  product  of 
American  culture  just  as  Eisenstein’s  “Potemkin”  was  unmistakably  a 
Soviet  statement.  Nevertheless,  in  both  instances,  the  audiences  over- 
looked the  conditioning  factors  of  time  and  space  as  the  magic  of  the 
camera  depicted  mutiny,  slavery,  rebellion,  death,  and  sacrifice  in  an 
historical  reconstruction  hitherto  unknown  to  mankind.  In  the  pre-talkie 
era,  motion  pictures  served  as  channels  of  inter-cultural  ccmmunication. 

Yes,  motion  pictures  ushered  twentieth-century  man  into  the  “imaging 
revolution”  where  psychologj'  was  as  important  as  logic,  where  social 
context  ranked  with  ihe  tra^tional  moral  evaluation  of  the  individual, 
where  mood  rivalled  categorical  statements,  and  emotion  was  as  weighty 
as  reason.  Perhaps  the  end  of  “typographic  man,”  to  use  Marshall  McLu- 
han’s  phrase,  came  between  the  two  great  wars  when  a global  audience 
made  up  of  all  classes,  races,  creeds,  ages,  and  sexes  could,  for  a modest 
admission  fee,  see  the  implications  and  consequences  of  human  involve- 
ment in  every  conceivable  circumstance  of  life.  Women  vibrated  in  em- 
pathy with  Greta  Garbo  in  her  trag'c  portrayals  of  Anna  Karenina,  Queen 
Christina,  and  Mata  Hari,  and  were  attracted  by  Douglas  Fairbanks  and 
Ramon  Novarro.  Men  learned  about  femmes  fatales  such  as  Pola  Negri 
and  Marlene  Dietrich  and  identified  with  heroes  such  as  William  S.  Hart, 
Clark  Gable,  and  Leslie  Howard.  Children  learned  about  the  Wild  West, 
gangsterism,  war,  and  the  adult  w'orld  through  a Tom  Mix,  a James 
Cagney,  a Jean  Gabin,  a Humphrey  Bogart,  a Frederic  March,  or  a 
Charles  Laughton. 

Unfortunately,  because  motion  pictures  have  been  seen  largely  as  a 
profit-seeking  venture;  educators,  parents,  and  the  cultural  guardians  of 
society  have  been  late  in  recognizing  its  potential  as  a formative  and 
informative  instrument  for  creating  the  bases  of  community;  shared  ex- 
periences at  the  affective  and  cognitive  levels.  One  reason  is  that  the 
image  is  so  close  to  us  that  we  take  it  for  granted.  Curiously  children 
understand  pictures  more  readily  than  adults  as  Antoine  de  Saint- 
Exupery  indicated  in  The  Little  Prince.  Whenever  he  drew  a boa  con- 
strictor which  has  swallow’ed  an  elephant,  adults  thought  it  was  a hat 
until  he  drew  the  elephant  inside  the  swmllen  body  of  the  boa  constrictor. 
Something  very  similar  takes  place  in  the  cinema.  We  see  the  thematic 
expression  but  not  the  non-thematic  reality  with  which  the  film  artists 
have  to  work.  The  hidden  elephant  m every  media  experience  is  the  set  of 
rules  of  the  particular  communications  game.  For  instance,  there  are  six 
such  rules  which  explain  why  motion  pictures  are  capable  of  creating 
intercultural  bonds  among  peoples  of  the  world. 

1.  A physical  law' — that  a transparent  plastic  material  sufficiently  flexi- 
ble to  unwind  from  a reel  could  produce  a number  of  swiftly  moving  still 
images. 
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2.  A physiological  law — ^that  an  image  on  the  retina  of  the  eye  persists 
long  enough  to  give  the  illusion  of  continuity  when  successive  still  pic- 
tures are  passed  rapidly  before  a spectator. 

3.  A psychological  law — that  through  skillful  editing  and  montage, 
induced  associations  from  niemory,  mind,  and  imagination  suggest  the 
inner  life  of  persons  photographed  in  illusory  motion. 

4.  A sociological  law — ^that  any  group  of  individuals  emerges  more 
cohesive  in  sentiment  and  purpose  after  a common  communications  ex- 
perience. 

5.  An  anthropological  law — ^that  people  have  curiosity  about  other 
peoples  and  want  to  learn  how  they  meet  the  four  essential  whats  of  life; 
(a)  survival  and  development;  (b)  love  and  hate;  (c)  authority  and  dis- 
obedience; (d)  belief  systems — ^integration  in  the  present  social  order  or 
protest  against  it. 

0.  An  ethico-religious  principle — based  on  identification:  (a)  negatively 
with  villainy;  and  (b)  positively  with  self-sacrifice  and  vicarious  suffering. 

It  is  interesting  that  these  six  rules  of  cinematic  experience  seem  to  be 
bound  up  inextricably  with  certain  constants  of  reality.  In  sumnmry,  we 
are  saying  that  man  has  discovered  a way  of  recording  both  visually  and 
aurally  experiences  of  nature,  life,  and  human  activity  so  that  a mirror- 
image  of  reality  permits  man  to  discover  himself  and  the  world  about  him 
in  greater  depth.  Let  us  now  show  more  concretely  how  film  can  enable 
the  human  process  of  personal  and  social  existence  to  be  better  under- 
stood, thus  furthering  inter-cultural  understanding. 


The  author  has  experimented  with  screen  education  in  both  Chile  and 
the  United  States  for  more  than  two  years,  at  both  the  high  school  and 
university  level  in  social  science  and  religion  courses.  Films  proved  an 
especially  valuable  ally  in  such  courses,  especially  for  beginners.  The 
author  discovered  that  there  are  three  types  of  film: 

1.  films  peculiarly  apt  for  members  of  a given  society; 

2.  films  which  reveal  important  differences  between  cultures  in  a w'ay 
which  is  fresh  and  non-polemic; 

3.  films  which  are  transcendental  and  incorporate  members  of  all  cul- 
tures indiscriminately  into  a state  of  mind  characterized  by  solidarity  and 
allegiance  to  the  human  race. 

The  twelve  films  which  the  author  has  found  particularly  illuminating  in 
teaching  certain  traditional  disciplines  are: 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 


The  Leopard 

7.  Children  Adrift 

Zorba  the  Greek 

8.  Mint  Tea 

Hombre 

9.  Phoebe 

The  Lilies  of  the  Field 

10.  Le  Boulevard  de  Saint  Laurent 

West  Side  Story 

il.  The  World  of  Marshall  McLu- 

The  Loneliness  of  the  Long 

han 

Distance  Runner 

12.  The  Parable 
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The  first  six  films  are  full  length  commercial  movies,  while  the  last  six 
are  short  subjects  ranging  from  twenty  minutes  to  an  hour  in  length.  The 
film,  The  World  of  Marshall  McLMhan,  was  a television  pi’ogram  now 
available  from  the  National  Broadcasting  Company  in  color. 

1.  The  Leopard,  a film  directed  by  Visconti  from  the  novel  by  Giuseppe 
di  Lampedusa,  had  an  extraordinary  impact  on  Chileans  when  it  was 
shown  in  Santiago  in  1964,  because  the  presidential  election  later  that 
year  heralded  radical  changes  in  the  social  structure  of  Chile.  A country 
with  great  concentration  of  wealth,  especially  land,  Chile  found  itself 
facing  the  same  social  upheaval  so  dramatically  described  by  di  Lam- 
pedusa in  his  novel  on  the  passing  of  the  ancien  regime  in  Sicily. 

The  graphic  representation  of  dra.stic  social  reform  by  Garibaldi’s  “red 
shirts”  on  the  island  of  Sicily  in  1884  produced  historical  echoes  in  those 
fearing  a Communist  victory  at  the  polls.  The  important  points  which 
emerged  as  focal  issues  for  Chilean  viewers  of  The  Leopard  were: 

a.  Economics — the  importance  of  relating  concrete  commercial  trans- 
actions and  circumstances  of  economic  power  to  a cultural  framework. 

b.  Psychology— the  difficulty  of  regressing  from  a higher  standard  of 
living  to  a lower  standard  of  living  and  the  opportunistic  psychology  of 
the  nouveaux  riches  who  emerge  to  fill  the  social  vacuum  left  by  the 
displacement  of  the  feudal  nobility. 

c.  Sociology — the  implications  of  abrupt  social  change  and  the  passing 
of  one  social  code  where  honor  and  status  predominate  to  one  where 
wealth  and  influence  matter. 

d.  Religion — the  ties  between  religious  conviction  and  social  stability, 
showiiig  that  the  environment  is  a conditioning  factor  in  religious  obsen-- 
ance. 

2.  Zorba  the  Greek.  A rendition  by  Jules  Dassin  of  Nicolai  Kazantzakis’ 
novel  by  the  same  name,  this  film  is  an  admirable  example  of  tf  e thesis  of 
Marshall  McLuhan  that  “the  medium  is  the  message"  and  that  oral 
cultures  produce  “cool  types”  such  as  Zorba  and  print  cultures  “hot 
types”  such  as  Zorba’s  English  employer.  According  to  McLuhan,  a “cool 
type”  is  mysterious,  uninhibited,  with  little  sense  of  time,  while  a “hot 
type”  reveals  a clearly  defined,  time-conscious,  orderly,  and  efficient 
personality  structure. 

It  is  interesting  that  Latin  audiences  see  in  Zorba  a resourceful,  fun- 
loving  person  with  dignity  and  freedom,  not  a parasitic,  amoral,  indolent 
character  such  as  an  Anglo/Saxon  audience  sees.  On  the  other  hand, 
Latins  tend  to  interpret  pejoratively  the  narrator  who  is  Zorba’s  boss. 
For  them  he  is  a slave  of  the  clock,  overly  serious,  and  a captive  of  an 
arbitrarj'  and  unreal  set  of  convictions  about  honesty,  fidelity,  and  indus- 
triousness. 

The  film  is  far  from  being  a great  film,  one  of  the  chief  weaknesses 
being  the  lack  of  psychological  preparation  the  audience  receives  for  the 
narrator’s  sudden  conversion  to  the  belief  system  of  Zorba.  Despite  its 
defects,  the  film  is  admirable  as  a basis  for  intercultural  understanding. 


especially  in  tems  of  how  characterology  is  intimately  related  to  a 
specific  communications  matrix. 

3,  H ombre,  A picture  directed  by  Martin  Ritt  is  excellent  for  giving 
expression  to  minority  views.  In  one  of  Hollywood’s  rare  exceptions  to 
the  classic  cowboy  film,  the  Mexican  and  Indian  characters  are  shown  in  a 
favorable  light  with  the  “white  man”  portrayed  in  a villainous  light.  The 
long-standing  paternalism  of  both  the  .Anglo  and  the  male  is  subtly 
examined  in  a suspense-ridden  movie  in  which  the  dialogue  moves  even 
swifter  than  the  action. 

'Fha  heroism  w'hich  the  pictime  portrays  rests  on  the  notion  of  vicarious 
I suffering.  For  this  reason  it  has  appeal  to  youth  especially  in  an  age  of 

I iconoclasm  and  skepticism.  The  film  is  saved  from  pathos  by  an  excellent 

portrayal  of  the  Indian  hero  by  Paul  Newman.  It  is  never  clear  why  he 
' goes  on  the  stage-coach  trip  with  the  others,  but  plot  lapses  such  as  these 

-!  are  forgivable  when  compensated  for  by  sustained  creative  achievement 

elsewhere  in  the  film.  As  an  obvious  intercultural  bridge,  Homhre  shares 
with  Zorba  the  advantage  of  immense  appeal  to  peoples  in  the  underde- 
veloped world  where  the  ethos  of  thrift,  hard  work,  and  wealth  have  not 
taken  hold.  These  same  audiences  invariably  like  films  such  as  the  Ajni 
trilogy  of  Satyajit  Ray,  De  Sica’s  Shoeshine  and  Bicycle  Thief,  and  John 
Ford’s  The  Grapes  of  Wrath  and  Hoiv  Green  was  my  Valley.  It  is  interest- 
ing that  some  pictures  find  greater  popularity  abroad  than  at  home  {The 
Blackboard  Jungle,  Rebel  Withcrut  a Cause,  David  and  Lisa). 

i 

i.  Lilies  of  the  Field — Another  excellent  example  of  how  film  can 
portray  national  types.  The  plot  centers  on  an  urban  Protestant  Negro, 

’ self-sufficient  but  not  self-conscious,  and  a strict  German  Catholic  nun, 

: domineering  by  instinct.  'The  contrast  between  the  two  is  well-drawn, 

especially  in  the  scene  when  Sidney  Poitier,  as  the  Negi’O,  defends  his 
• pluralistic  belief  system  to  the  unyielding  M^'ther  Superior,  This  confron- 

i tation  is  the  beginning  of  mutual  respect  and  even  fondness. 

Other  touches  w'hich  many  audiences  miss  and  which  only  a second 
•.  viewing  can  disclose  is  the  mediating  role  which  Sidney  Poitier  plays 

between  the  Mexican- Americans  and  the  nuns.  He  is  a blend  of  “hot”  and 
: “cool,”  to  use  McLuhan’s  categories.  He  stands  up  to  the  White  Southern 

Protestant  and  his  prejudices;  he  makes  friends  with  the  Mexican  cafe 
owmer,  caught  between  the  culture  he  came  from  and  the  one  in  w’hich  he 
finds  himself;  and  he  appeals  to  the  Irish-American  Catholic  priest  who 
serves  the  region  with  his  mobile  church  van. 

Curiously,  Poitier  is  the  stranger,  the  w'anderer,  the  pilgrim.  But  this 
I marginal  man  proves  to  be  all  things  to  all  men.  He  wdns  the  affections  of 

I all  the  different  racial,  religious  and  class  groups;  he  is  at  home  with  the 

vortex  of  social  change;  he  knows  that  to  be  is  to  be  different;  he  needs  no 
■ privileged  cultural  cocoon  or  environmental  prop.  He  is  the  only  charac- 

j ter  of  the  film  who  is  living  in  the  present;  all  the  others  are  tilted  toward 

j the  past. 


■ 
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5.  West  Side  Story.  This  stunning  film  blends  music,  choreography, 
and  color  in  a patent  inter-cultural  example.  Borrowing  from  the  feud  of 
the  Capulets  and  the  Montagues  in  Shakespeare’s  Romeo  and  Juliet,  the 
picture  transplants  the  scene  from  Verona  to  upper  west  side  Manhattan, 
The  white  gang  and  the  Puerto  Rican  “pajidilla”  provide  the  backdrop  of 
racial  tension  for  the  poignant  love  affair  bet  ween  the  Puerto  Rican  girl 
and  the  Anglo-Saxon  youth. 

Latin  American  audiences  react  fearfully,  as  a rule,  to  this  film.  For 
example,  Chilean  audiences  saw  the  threat  of  American  imperialism  as  an 
imminent  one.  They  miss  the  references  in  the  film  which  portray  the 
Latin  reaction  to  the  shadowy  side  of  life  in  America  as  well  as  the 
voluntary  natime  of  the  Puerto  Rican  migration  to  New  York.  Neverthe- 
less, Latins  sympathize  udth  the  film,  finding  in  it  a vehicle  of  authentic 
expression  of  some  of  their  most  basic  values  and  enotional  responses. 

The  film  offers  perhaps  greater  rewards  to  Anglo-Saxon  audiences, 
particularly  those  people  who  are  inadequately  informed  concerning 
Latin  America.  Some  still  believe  that  it  is  a giant  seedbed  of  caudillos. 
revolutions  and  anti-Americanism,  characterized  mainly  by  the  bossa 
nova,  the  rhumba,  bootblacking,  begging,  and  banana  crops.  A film  such 
as  Vl^esf  Side  Story,  if  discussed  in  a mixed  group  of  Anglos  and  Latins, 
can  do  much  to  bring  into  sharper  focus  the  mutual  image  each  group  has 
of  the  other  and  the  underlying  value-system  which  supports  it. 

6-  The  Loneliness  of  Vie  Long  Distance  Runner.  Directed  by  Tony 
Richardson,  this  film  cuts  across  many  boundaries  of  class,  culture,  and 
creed  to  touch  a universal  chord  in  man.  The  film  has  a peculiar  appeal  to 
adolescents  because  it  sensitively  portrays  how  the  “establishment 
world”  of  authority  and  o'dults  is  seen  subjectively  by  a youth  from 
Nottingham  who  has  been  sentenced  to  Borstal  Reform  School  for  tiiefl. 
The  Loneliness  of  the  Long  Distance  Runner  offers  the  adult  world  a 
reflection  of  themselves  in  the  mirror  of  youth. 

The  inter-cultural  value  of  this  existential  motion  picture  is  that  it 
unites  the  rebellious  and  the  protesting  elements  against  those  who  hold 
the  reins  of  power  and  sanction.  Highly  credible,  this  picture  appeal?  to 
all  cultures  where  the  adolescent  revolt  has  taken  root.  Since  the  death  of 
James  Bean,  the  phenomenon  of  Colin  Smith  is  worid-wide:  the  blousons 
noirs  of  France,  the  Teddy  Boys  of  Holland,  die  Kalbstarken  of  Germany, 
and  the  Stilyagi  of  Russia.  In  the  television  scene,  we  see  Colin  and  his 
friend  turn  off  the  sound  and  ridicule  the  adult  world  with  its  empty 
rhetoric  and  moralizing  postures.  The  communication’s  “short-circuit” 
between  generations  has  never  been  shown  more  forcefully. 


SELECTED  SHORT  FEATURES 
7.  Children  Adrift.  This  French  filmette  is  ideal  for  inter-cultural 
exchanges.  The  author  has  found  that  this  tender  film  about  the  life  of 
children  in  a metropolitan  banlieu  gives  a convincing  portrayal  of  the  joys 
and  the  sorrows  of  vagrant  chfldren.  In  the  Inter-American  conference 
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held  at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame  kst  May,  this  film  welded  together 
the  sentiments  of  both  Latin  Americans  and  North  Americans.  The 
culture  of  poverty  is  as  real  as  the  culture  of  youth  and,  we  might  add,  for 
many  just  as  unknown. 

Children  Adrift  is  a highly  visual  film,  almost  worthy  to  be  called 
silent.  As  such,  it  does  not  jar  any  national  sensibility  or  trigger  any 
defensive  mechanism.  Since  the  world  of  slum-dwelling  liildren  is,  essen- 
tially, a nonthreatening  experience,  a multi-national  audience  «viU  '.isually 
let  dowti  the  psychological  barriers  and  become  united  in  the  deeper 
community  of  the  family  of  man. 

8.  Mint  Tea — Another  French  film  which  appealed  to  the  Notre  Dame 
Inter-American  Conference,  mainly  because  it  portrayed  loneliness 
within  the  soul  of  a homosexual.  Centered  on  persons  whom  we  meet  in  a 
Parisian  sidewalk  cafe,  the  picture  shows  the  inabihty  of  a young, 
effeminate-looking  man  to  relate  to  those  around  him.  The  close-ups  (the 
sideward  glances,  the  immobile  face,  the  ero  »ty  gaze)  serve  to  heighten 
the  young  man’s  state  of  incommunicability. 

Unfortunately  we  know  deviant  behavior  only  through  statistics,  sen- 
sational newspaper  accounts,  and  documentaries,  but  rarely  through  the 
eyes  of  the  artist.  Not  since  Fritz  Lang’s  M gave  us  a compassionate 
account  of  a child-murderer,  have  we  seen  such  serious  treatmenc  of  what 
society  calls  abnormal.  One  of  the  fine  touches  of  Mint  Tea  is  the  final 
scene  of  an  elderly  gentleman  seated  alone  with  his  tea. 

9.  Phoebe  is  a product  of  the  Film  Board  of  Canada.  It  is  remarkable 
from  several  points  of  view.  Its  psychological  power  lies  in  the  ability  of 
the  ceen-age  Phoebe,  pregnant  and  unwed,  to  communicate  with  her 
boyfriend,  her  parents,  and  the  S'lhool  authorities.  Furthermore,  it  shows 
the  social  context  of  her  home,  suggesting  why  she  might  have  sought 
affection  in  the  way  she  did.  Artistically,  Phoebe  is  a celluloid  cameo  with 
superb  angle  shots  and  mood  scenes.  Its  handling  of  what  Henri  Bergson 
called  “inner  time’’  is  splendid.  By  drawing  out  Phoebe’s  imagined  confes- 
sion to  her  mother,  we  are  reminded  of  Eisenstein’s  classic  bridge  scene 
in  the  Forty  Days  Thxit  Shook  the  World.  Another  fine  artistic  touch  is  the 
baroque  trio  on  the  bench  who  imbue  the  film  with  a Fellini-like  quality. 

’fhe  intercultural  contribution  of  Phoebe  as  dnema  is  its  transcendental 
theme.  Avoiding  the  moralist’s  temptation  to  portray  as  sordid  an  imma- 
ture romance,  Phoebe  spells  cut  delicately  the  ramifications  of  young  love 
consummated.  We  do  not  know  what  Paul  will  do  when  Phoebe  calls  him 
to  tell  him  about  their  future  child.  We  have  seen  her  previously  imagine 
the  worst  (his  running  away)  and  the  best  (his  taking  her  into  his  arms 
and  promising  to  get  a job).  Tne  workings  of  the  adolescent  female 
imagination  is  brilliantly  achieved  with  rapid  shuttle-like  scenes  between 
extreme  optimism  and  extreme  pessimism. 

Again  we  have  a subtle  indictment  of  the  adult  world,  but  one  so 
masterfully  achieved  that  national  and  cultural  considerations  create  no 
obstacle  to  appreciation.  The  author  has  found  that  in  Chile  teen-agers  of 
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the  middle  and  upper  class  accepted  Phoebe’s  plight  as  an  accurate 
representation. 

10.  Le  Boulevard  de  Saint  Laurent — Another  film  of  the  Film  Board  of 
Canada.  The  depressing  scenes  of  the  Bowery  section  of  Montreal  create 
a strildng  visual  impact  which  surmounts  the  barrier  of  the  difficult 
French  soundtrack. 

The  film  portrays  several  forms  of  asocial  behavior  but  in  suchwise  that 
we  see  human  beings  and  not  merely  agents  of  socially  repugnant  con- 
duct. The  viewer  is  more  inclined  to  compassion  than  condemnation. 
Starting  with  a nigiitclub  “strip-teai;e,”  we  are  taken  on  a camera  tour  of 
Le  Boulevard  de  Saint  Laurent.  It  is  mostly  “night  people”  who  fill  the 
screen  with  only  occasional  shots  of  dishevelled  women  and  dirty  men 
sitting  on  park  benches  or  shuffling  along  in  the  daytime. 

In  showing  the  film  to  young  college  girls  from  the  upper  class  of 
Santiago,  the  author  insisted  that  we  were  not  looking  at  a certain  section 
of  Montreal  but  that  every  large  city  has  its  equivalent  of  Le  Boulevard 
de  Saint  Laurent,.  The  students  applauded  and  expressed  their  sincere 
thanks,  demonstrating  that  social  evil  can  be  portrayed  in  a way  which 
serves  humanistic,  supra-national  purposes.  The  reaction  of  students 
from  different  nations  is  unvariably  one  which  recalls  Terence’s  dictum; 
“Nil  humanum  puto  a me  alienv.m.” 

11.  The  World  of  Marshall  McLahan — film  copy  of  a one-hour  tele- 
vision show  based  on  the  book  which  McLuhan  published  with  Quentin 
Fiore:  The  Medium  is  the  Message.  We  earlier  made  reference  to  McLu- 
han’s  thesis  that  “the  medium  is  the  message"  in  commenting  on  Zorba 
the  Greek.  McLuhan’s  latest  elaboration  of  this  thesis  in  the  form  of  a pun 
states  that  most  people  live  not  in  the  present  but  in  the  pre’/ious 
environment.  Apart  from  the  avant-garde  artists  and  astute  students  of 
social  change  and  cultural  flux,  the  great  majority  look  through  a histori- 
cal rear-view  mirror  (recall  The  Lilies  of  the  Field).  To  borrow  computer 
terminology,  only  a few  live  in  “real  time,”  where  knowledge  can  be  used 
to  shape  the  present. 

This  film  documents  McLuhan’s  observations  .vith  brilliant  sequences 
of  overlapped  images,  out-of-sight  voices,  out-of-focus  shots,  and  feverish 
intercutting  of  scenes  d la  Eisenstein.  The  younger  generation  find 
McLuhan  refreshing  and  provocative.  The  film  as  a rule,  irritates  older 
people.  How  such  films  divide  audiences  is  a significant  cross-cultural 
phenomenon.  The  younger  generation,  products  of  the  “electronic  age,” 
basically  sympathize  with  McLuhan.  This  has  been  the  author’s  experi- 
ence in  his  teaching  experiences  in  both  North  and  Latin  America.  The 
World  of  Marshall  MclMhan,  captures  viewers  in  d»  verse  cultures,  com- 
pelling them  to  co-create  the  experience.  Disconnected,  suggestive,  a 
Joycean  “stream-of-consciousness”  experience,  this  film  can  help  bring 
prepared  viewers  to  understand  the  bias  in  media  and,  consequently,  the 
perceptual  prejudices  which  are  unconsciously  smuggled  into  every  cul- 
ture. 
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12.  The  Parable — A film  made  by  the  Protestant  Council  of  New  York 
for  presentation  at  the  1964  New  York  World’s  Fair.  It  is  a remarkable 
attempt  to  use  the  medium  of  cinema  to  convey  to  20th  century  mankind 
the  significance  of  Christ’s  life  and  message.  In  a sense,  both  can  easily 
become  historical  relics,  recalling  the  McLuhan  insight  that  we  live  life 
backward  and  not  forward.  In  order  to  bring  freshness  to  the  gospel 
story,  the  makers  of  The  Parable  resort  to  a circus  background.  It  is 
ironic  that  the  spirit  of  Christ  must  be  clothed  in  the  character  of  a clown. 
What  he  does,  however,  is  ridiculous:  exposing  himself  to  the  anger  of  the 
powerful  by  helping  the  underprivileged  (the  worker,  the  unemancipated 
woman,  the  victim  of  racial  injustice).  Finally  comes  the  scene  of  the 
clown’s  voluntary  death:  an  agonizing  death  scene  in  the  harness  of  one  of 
the  live  maiionettes,  aloft  in  the  high  rotunda  of  the  circus  tent. 

'The  author  led  eight  film  discussions  or.  The  Parable  in  Chile  with  laity 
and  ciergy,  atheists  and  Marxists,  youth  and  adults.  'The  diversity  of 
interpretations  dearly  indicate  that  the  film  is  a true  parable.  'That  is  to 
say,  just  as  in  Christ’s  parables,  so  too  in  this  film,  there  are  many  levels 
of  meaning,  some  more  overt  tiian  others.  Three  points  in  particular  are 
interesting: 

a.  Marxists,  atheists,  and  not  a few  Christians  perceive  a subtle  criti- 
cism of  organized  religion.  Thus  the  tent  top  in  the  parallel-crucifixion 
scene,  some  claim,  locks  like  a church  cupola;  the  youthful  spectators 
wear  cowl-like  hood<»;  the  harness-wires  are  jerked  to  the  sounds  of 
something  close  to  church  chimes,  "nie  impression  is  one  of  prophetic 
judgment  on  all  institutions  as  accomplices  in  the  death  of  the  Christ- 
figure. 

b.  There  is  a strong  insinuation  that  the  followers  of  the  Christ-figure 
have  not  caught  His  message.  They  seem  to  be  aloof  from  the  march  of 
history,  colorfully  portrayed  by  a succession  of  decorative  floats  bearing 
the  names  of  nations.  Just  as  the  picture  ends,  the  man  on  the  donkey 
seems  to  veer  off  onto  a side  path,  no  longer  part  of  the  parade.  Although 
the  evidence  is  scanty,  it  is  not  demonstrably  clear  that  the  master  of  the 
marionettes  undergoes  a conversion.  Some  viewers  maintain  that  be  puts 
on  the  clown’s  grease  paint  to  dissimulate  the  Christ  in  order  to  sow 
discord.  These  would  also  hold  that  the  figure  on  the  donkey  in  the  final 
scene  is  not  the  same  as  at  the  beginning,  but  rather  the  disguised  master 
of  the  marionettes. 

c.  It  is  not  certain  that  there  is  a resurrection  of  Christ  for  we  only  see 
a springtime  scene  of  peace  and  harmony  but  no  physical  person  resembl- 
ing the  clown.  The  last  scene  is  reminiscent  of  the  first  and  cannot  be 
thought  to  be  a clear  sign  of  a physical  resun'ection. 

The  intercultural  power  of  this  film  needs  no  special  argument.  Tne 
figure  of  Christ  is  of  transcendental  interest  and  the  multiple  interpreta- 
tions carefully  molded  into  the  picture,  either  delib,  rately  or  inadver- 
tently, give  free  play  for  the  imaginations  and  minds  of  viewers  with 
divergent  backgrounds.  The  film  succeeds  in  teaching  many  things  ac- 


cording  to  the  capacity  of  those  learning.  As  such  it  is  well-named  The 
Parable  and  ravitalizes  contemporary  mankind’s  jaded  perception  of  the 
Christ  who  taught  in  parables. 

In  a world  growing  smaller  and  smaller  due  to  satellites,  TV,  comput- 
er's, and  lasers,  it  is  imperative  that  attention  be  given  to  programming 
which  transcends  provincial  interests.  The  author  is  convinced  that  un- 
derlying the  undeniable  differences  of  men  and  nations,  there  is  a same- 
ness, not  a monochromatic  sameness,  but  an  inexhaustible  wealth  of 
sensibility,  spirit,  and  emotional  resonance.  We  are  at  an  evolutionary 
juncture  where  we  are  seeing  civilization  in  the  singular.  Our  education 
must  recognize  that  the  “image”  is  the  worldwide  language  which  can 
unite  men  in  the  depths  of  their  being  across  all  known  barriers  of  sex, 
race,  class,  nation,  politics,  and  religion. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  INTERNATIONAL  BROADCASTING*  ** 

By  pRA.vcts  S.  Ronalds,  Jr. 

Intemaiumal  broadcasting  is  defined  as  broadcasts  prepared  in  one  country  but  intended 
for  other  countries.  The  discussion  of  its  trends  and  implications  suggests  a gxnuing 

importance. 

The  world  may  become  a global  village  some  day,  and  home  receivers 
may  be  picking  up  audio  and  video  signals  via  satellite  from  all  over  the 
world.  But  that  “some  day”  will  not  be  soon,  certainly  not  in  this  decade 
and  probably  not  in  the  next. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  judge  by  the  investments  going  into  transmit- 
ters for  use  in  external  propaganda  efforts  via  short-  and  medium-wave 
radio,  and  if  we  accept  estimates  that  the  number  of  short-wave  radios 
will  nearly  double  during  the  seventies,  then  there  is  no  doubt  that 
international  broadcasting  is  alive  and  well,  enjoying  healthy  middle  age. 

DEFINITIONS 

Before  examining  the  above  claims,  let  us  define  terms.  Just  what  is 
international  broadcasting? 

...  I exclude  domestic  broadcasting  in  foreign  countries  and  speak 
solely  of  broadcasts  prepared  in  one  country  but  intended  for  other 
countries.  Such  “external”  broadcasts  may  be  mounted  by  governments, 
either  officially  as  external  services  or  unofficially  as  clandestine  stations, 
by  “public/private  corporations,”  by  religious  groups,  and  by  commercial 


•Special  thanks  for  help  in  preparing  this  paper  go  to  Mrs.  Barbara  Schiele,  VGA’s 
inexhaustible  fount  of  facts  and  figures  on  the  subject. 


••Excerpts  from  "Hie  Future  of  International  Broadcasting,"  The  Annals  of  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Political  i.nd  Social  Science,  Vol.  398  (November  1971),  pp.  71-80. 
Reprinted  with  the  permission  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Sodal  Science  and 
the  courtesy  of  the  author. 
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operations.  Most  of  the  major  international  broadcasters,  including  Mos- 
cow, Radio  Peking,  Radio  Cairo,  the  Voice  of  America  (VGA),  and  the 
Deutsche  Welle  (the  external  radio  of  the  West  (5erman  government) 
belong  to  the  first  category.  At  the  moment  of  writing,  there  are  seven- 
teen Communist  and  fourteen  non-Communist  clandestine  radio  stations. 
The  British  Broadcasting  Corporation  and  certain  Commonwealth  sta- 
tions patterned  after  it,  including  the  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation 
and  the  Australian  Broadcasting  Corporation,  are  granted  appropriations 
by  Parliament  but  are  not  directly  controlled  by  the  government  car- 
rently  in  power.  Radio  Free  Euope  and  Radio  Liberty  . . . [may]  be 
converted  into  similar  “public/private”  corporations. . . . Radio  Peace  and 
Progress,  although  housed  in  the  same  building  as  Radio  Moscow,  pur 
ports  to  be  supported  by  Soviet  public  organizations.  . . . 

Major  religious  broadcasters. . .may  carry  news  but . . . concentrate  on 
bringing  the  word  of  God  to  people  who  might  otherwise  be  deprived  of  it. 

• ♦ * • * 

One  service  of  Radio  Cairo  beams  out  recitations  from  the  Koran  for  98 
hours  a week.  Of  the  commercial  broadcasters  carrying  international 
services,  the  largest  are  Radio  Luxembourg  and  Europe  Number  One- 
-the  latter  located  in  the  Saar.  Their  audiences  are  estimated  in  the  tens 
of  millions.  The  Commercial  Service  of  the  Ceylonese  Broadcasting  Cor- 
poration, although  not  described  as  an  external  service,  would  not  be  so 
lucrative  if  it  were  not  for  its  millions  of  listeners  in  India. 

I am  aware  of  only  one  television  station  with  an  "external”  service; 
Tallin  TV  is  beamed  across  the  Baltic  in  Swedish  and  Finnish.  There  are, 
however,  important  “spillover”  audiences  for  a few  TV  and  many  national 
radio  stations.  Of  political  significance  is  the  considerable  if  unmeasurable 
viewership  for  Austrian  TV  across  the  borders  in  Hungary  and  Czecho- 
slovakia; there  is  a lot  of  cross-watching  between  East  and  West  Ger- 
many, particularly  in  the  Berlin  area;  and  Estonians  can  pick  up  and 
understand  Finnish  TV  programs. 

Listening  to  a foreign  country’s  domestic  i-adio  broadcasts  is  traditional 
in  Europe,  where  some  powerful  medium-  and  long-wave  signals  virtually 
blanket  the  continent.  Accra  is  heard  throughout  Anglophone  West  Af- 
rica, Radio  Conakry  in  the  French-speaking  countries,  and  Nairobi  is 
popular  throughout  East  Africa.  Refugees  from  China  report  listening  to 
Cantonese  programs  from  Hong  Kong.  The  U.S.  Armed  Forces  Radio- 
Television  System,  broadcasting  only  in  English  for  troops  stationed 
abroad,  is  believed  to  have  a very  large  audience,  particularly  in  Ger- 
many, Japan,  and  Southeast  Aisa.  However,  even  though  spillover  listen- 
ing to  such  programs  may  have  international  political  consequences,  they 
cannot  rightly  be  labeled  “international  broadcasts.”  With  the  United 
Arab  Republic,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  domestic 
from  external  broadcr.sts.  Radio  Cairo’s  three  500-kilowatt  medium-wave 
transmitters  can  be  heard  though-out  the  Near  East  and  North  Africa,  as 


well  as  in  the  UAR  itseli,  Its  Arabic  programing  is  generally  aimed  at 
Arabs  everywhere. 

In  the  case  of  certain  international  broadcasters,  direct  listening  is 
supplemented  by  relays  and  by  “placement.”  A great  many  Common- 
wealth nations  continue  to  relay  BBC  newscasts  and  other  programs  on 
domestic  facilities.  Hundreds  of  stations  south  of  the  Rio  Grande  regu- 
larly relay  portions  of  VGA  programs  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese;  two- 
thii-ds  of  Latin  America’s  3,600  medium-wave  stations  carried  VGA 
coverage  of  the  flight  of  Apollo  11.  Communist  stations  do  not  fare  so 
well.  Somewhat  to  the  surprise  of  experts,  Havana  so  far  has  not  seen  fit 
to  relay  Radio  Moscow,  which  receives  such  brotherly  support  only  from 
Ulan  Bator.  Little  Albania,  one  of  the  largest  international  broadcasters, 
has  only  recently  begun  to  relay  selected  programs  of  Radio  Peking. 
Largely  as  a by-product  of  direct  broadcasts,  BBC  and  VGA  also  ship  out 
vast  quantities  of  taped  programs  for  replay  by  goveimment  and  commer- 
cial stations  all  over  the  world.  The  Gffice  de  Co-operation  Radiophonique 
(GCGRA).  now  absorbed  into  the  foreign  service  of  the  French  Radio, 
supplies  much  of  the  programing  carried  over  many  French  speaking 
nations  in  Africa,  the  Caribbean,  and  elsewhere.  Relay  and  pl  icement  is 
also  common  within  the  East  European  Communist  bloc. 

Since  this  whole  range  of  activity  is  too  broad  for  coverage  in  one  short 
article,  I will  discuss  only  the  politically  significant  broadcasts  of  official 
government  ana  “public/private”  stations. 

SATELLITES 

Wliat  about  the  future?  Will  satellites  make  it  possible  for  Moscow,  the 
Voice  of  America,  and  other  broadcasters  to  dispense  with  short-wave 
and  to  beam  TV  as  well  as  radio  programs  directly  into  the  homes  of 
people  practically  everywhere? 

The  United  Nations  Working  Group  on  Direct  Broadcast  Satellites 
says  no — not  for  a long  time  to  come.  In  a report  of  February  26, 1969,  it 
concluded: 

While  It  is  considered  that  satellite  technology  has  reachef  the  stage  at  which  it  is 
possible  to  contemplate  the  future  development  of  saU  Iiites  capable  of  direct 
broadcasting  to  the  public  at  large,  direct  broadcasting  of  television  signals  into 
existing,  unauamented  home  receivers  on  an  operational  basis  is  not  foreseen  for 
the  penod  1970-1985. 

In  a July,  1970,  report  to  the  White  House,  a panel  of  U.  S.  government 
experts  under  the  chairmanship  of  W.  E.  Plummer  of  the  Gffice  of 
Telecommunic'^tions  Management  came  to  the  conclusion  that  direct 
radio  broadcasts  by  satellite,  while  technologically  fea.sible,  are  economi- 
cally out  of  sight; 

Such  a satellite  could  provide  a single  voice  channel  to  an  a»'ea  the  size  of  Brazil,  for 
up  to  twenty-four  hours  a day,  with  poor  to  good  quality  reception  by  typical  PM 
receivci's  employing  simple  outdooor  antennas.  However,  the  estimated  annual 
ojst  would  be  between  $40  and  $50  million.  By  comparison,  the  VOA  is  presently 
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r€  aching  the  entire  Western  Hemisphere  with  a consistently  good  signal  many 
hi  urs ,'  day  for  approximately  $1.5  million  a year  using  terrestrial  high  frequency 
t'ansmiiters  for  as  many  as  three  different  programs  simultaneously 

The  total  annual  budget  of  the  VOA  comes  to  slightly  over  $40  million  a 
year — the  price  of  that  one  satellite  circuit. 

The  cost  of  satellite  circuits  will  drop,  but  other  obstacles  will  remain. 
Many  countries  fear  a possible  loss  of  control  over  their  own  mass  media 
and  wish  to  write  into  international  law  a provision  preventing  broadcast- 
ing via  satellite  into  any  area  where  the  local  government  does  not  desire 
to  have  it.  Cop>Tight  restrictions  likewise  present  nightmarish  complica- 
tions. And  last  but  by  no  means  least,  the  broadcast  spectrum  is  so 
crowded  in  the  high  and  ultra-high  frequency  ranges  that  the  world 
Administrative  Radio  Conference  of  the  International  Telecommunica- 
tions Union  held  in  Geneva  in,  June/July  this  year  determined  that  a 
portion  of  tile  spectrum  in  the  newly  developed  superhigh  frequency 
range  would  be  set  aside  for  use  in  direct  broadcasting  by  satellite,  and 
for  the  firs  , time  allocated  frequencies  for  direct  broadcasting  via  satel- 
lites to  home  receivers.  This  means  that  when  and  if  direct  broadcasting 
by  sat*>llite  becomes  technologically,  economically,  legally,  and  politically 
feasible,  new  TV  sets  must  be  devised  capable  of  receiving  signals  at 
frequencies  up  to  12  ffigaken,  or  12  billion  cycles  per  second. 

So-called  educational  satellites,  capable  of  relaying  a signal  into  rela- 
tively low-cost  “community”  receiving  stations,  are  a different  matter. 
Tne  United  States  is  due  to  loft  one  such  “Edsat”  in  1974  over  the  Indian 
Ocean  for  use  by  India.  Brazil  hopes  to  get  one  a year  or  two  later,  and 
the  Andean  nations  are  talking  about  sharing  one.  However,  due  to  the 
fears  of  “cultural  imperialis.Ti”  and  the  need  to  tailor  educational  pro- 
grams to  specific  national  conditions,  as  well  as  to  the  fact  that  Edsats  will 
be  controlled  by  the  governments  of  the  countries  using  them,  these 
second-generation  satellites  are  not  expected  to  provide  any  significant 
outlets  for  international  broadcasters. 

Existing  point-to-jHiint  satellite  stations — expensive  installations 
which  send,  receive,  and  amplify  extremely  faint  sigiials  from  space 
— have  so  far  been  used  sparingly  by  international  broadcasters.  The  only 
organization  of  any  kind  to  purchase  dedicated  24-houi  voice  circuits  for 
extended  periods  is  the  Voice  of  America,  which  has  used  them  on  an 
experimental  basis  to  feed  its  relay  stations  in  the  Far  Ea^’t.  The  satellite 
circuits  proved  to  be  more  reliable  than  short  wave,  but  more  expensive. 
As  prices  fall,  sasellite  circuits  may  be  ordered  for  regular  feeding  of 
far-off  relay  stations.  In  the  meantime,  they  will  o?  used  occasionally  as 
back-up  for  high  frequency  circuits  during  periods  of  poor  propagation. 


GROv\TH  OF  INTERNATIONAL  BROADCASTING 

With  TV  out  of  the  picture,  the  term  "international  broadcasting"  will 
remain  synonymous  w’ith  international  radio  for  a long  time  to  come.  But 
is  international  radio  becoming  more,  or  Jess,  important;  Are  the  signals 
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fading  away  or  getting  more  numerous  and  more  powerful?  Are  more 
countries  getting  in  on  the  act,  or  are  they  opting  out?  Is  the  number  of 
languages  that  are  broadcast  going  up,  or  down?  the  total  time  on  the  air 
increasing , or  falling? 

In  1966  there  were  52  broadcasting  transmitters  of  200  kilowatt  or 
greater  strength.  By  1969  there  were  131,  180  in  1970,  and  in  1971,  185. 
In  Europe,  East  Asia,  the  Near  East,  and  Africa  alone,  there  were  47 
such  transmitters  in  1968;  now  there  are  93. 

Construction  of  short-wave  superpower  transmitters  (200  kilowatts 
and  above)  moves  ahead  at  a furious  pace,  increasing  by  255  percent  over 
the  past  five  yeai's.  Leading  the  pack  is  the  Deutsche  Welle,  which  is 
building  tw’elve  500-kilowatt  transmitters  inside  Germany.  All  twelve  are 
scheduled  to  go  into  operation  before  the  Munich  Olympics  in  1972,  and 
there  are  plans  for  new  relay  stations  in  Rwanda,  Malta,  and  the  Carib- 
bean. 

International  broadcasts  are  not  limited  to  short  wave,  as  many  people 
seem  to  think.  Although  extra-continental  broadcasters  reach  A^ca  and 
the  Americas  only  via  short  wave,  medium  wave  is  very  important  in 
Europe  and  Asia.  In  the  Far  East  alone,  the  VOA  has  throe  megawatt 
(one-million  vt^att)  medium-wave  transmitters — each  with  a strength 
twenty  times  as  great  as  the  most  powerful  United  States  domestic 
station.  It  has  others  in  Europe,  the  Near  East  and,  for  Cuba,  in  Florida, 
llie  BBC  pours  600  kilowatts  into  Europe  and  has  a 1%  megawatt 
medium- wave  transmitter  outside  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  USSR  uses 
medium  wave  for  Europe  and  the  Near  East,  whereas  China  covers  much 
of  South  and  East  Asia  with  several  powerful  medium-wave  stations,  one 
believed  to  have  a power  of  two  megawatts.  Many  of  these  boom  louder 
than  domestic  stations  in  the  intended  target  areas.  And  the  trend  is  still 
up.  In  the  period  1968  to  1971,  the  number  of  superpower  medium-w’ave 
transmitters  used  in  international  broadcasting  jumped  by  97  percent  and 
large  numbers  are  reported  under  construction. ' 

Many  smaller  nations  have  come  into  the  field.  Saudi  Arabia,  for 
example,  recently  inaugurated  a megawatt  medium-wave  station  and 
Ccngo-Kinshasa  [Zaire]  has  a 600-kilowatt  medium-wave  transmitter 
that  resches  as  far  as  Abidjan.  The  greater  power  does  not,  however, 
necessarily  mean  that  the  signals  will  be  heard  better  than  before. 
Spectra  for  both  the  short  and  medium  wave-lengths  are  now’  so  crowded 
that  co-frequency  interference  linuts  the  effective  coverage  area.  You 
have  to  shout  louder  to  be  heard  at  all. 

According  to  the  last  totting  up  by  the  Foreign  Broadcast  Information 
Service  (the  U S.  government  radio  monitoring  organization),  in  May  of 
1969  international  broadcasts  had  reached  the  incredible  total  of  sixteen 
thousand  hours  weekly,  and  w'ere  still  on  the  way  up.  The  USSR  is  way 
ahead  with  1,921  hours.  However,  if  Radio  Free  Europe,  Radio  Liberty, 
and  RIAS  (Radio  In  the  American  Sector  of  Berlin)  are  added  to  the 
VOA,  the  U.S.  total  rises  to  2,155.  Outside  Eastern  Europe  the  United 
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States  is  again  far  behind  Communist  countries,  which  carry  a whopping 
6,478  hours  weekly. 

The  number  of  professionals  employed  in  the  business  of  international 
broadcasting  is  considerable.  Of  the  Western  stations,  the  BBC  External 
Services  have  the  largest  staff:  thirty-six  hundred  people.  A Royal  Com- 
mission headed  by  Valentine  Duncan  in  1968/69  proposed  drastic  cuts  in 
British  government  overseas  operations  but  praised  the  BBC  and  even 
recommended  a technological  build-up.  VOA  has  a staff  of  twenty-two 
hundred,  more  than  half  of  them  technical  personnel.  Staff  si2es  of  Com- 
munist stations  are  not  known,  but  in  view  of  the  number  of  languages 
broadcast  out  of  Russia — eighty-two,  compared  with  thirty-eighty  for  the 
BBC  and  thirty-five  for  the  VOA — the  USSR’s  External  Services  must 
be  huge. 

Over  the  past  four  years,  the  number  of  Communist  clandestine  sta- 
tions has  increased  from  fourteen  to  seventeen,  the  total  broadcasting 
volume  rising  by  42  percent,  from  450  to  639  hours  weekly.  The  additional 
effort  is  aimed  mainly  at  Southeast  Asia,  presumably  in  the  hope  of  filling 
a vaccum  left  by  the  expected  U.S.  pullback  from  the  area. 

The  expense  of  this  vast  effort  has  been  estimated  at  a billion  dollars 
yearly  in  construction  and  operation  costs,  exclusive  of  the  several 
hundred  million  dollars  doled  out  every  year  for  jamming  by  the  USSR, 
China,  Bulgaria,  and  Czechoslovak!?.* 

THE  IMPACT  OF  TELEVISION 

So,  more  money  ana  men  are  going  into  international  broadcasting,  and 
there  is  evidence  that  this  will  continue.  But  are  more  people  listening? 
\\Tiat  has  been  or  w'ill  be  the  effect  of  the  development  of  domestic  mass 
media,  particularly  television? 

Wherever  TV  has  taken  hold,  it  has  had  a powerful  effect  on  radio 
listening,  and  on  virtually  every  other  leisture-time  activity,  as  well.  The 
most  comprehensive  international  study  of  the  subject  has  been  carried 
out  under  Dr.  Alexander  Szalai  of  UNITAR,  the  United  Nations  Insti- 
tute for  Training  and  Research.^*  It  covere,  on  a tw'enty-four-hour  basis, 
the  leisure-time  activities  of  comparable  control  groups  in  Belgium,  Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia,  France,  East  Germany,  West  German,  Hungary, 
Peru,  Poland,  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  Yugoslavia.  John 
P.  Robinson  of  the  University  of  Michigan  was  one  of  the  sociologists 
involved,  in  the  Summer,  1969,  issue  of  the  Public  Opinion  Qnurtcrly,  he 
discusses  TV-watching  in  these  twelve  countries.  He  points  to  evidence 
that  in  all  countries,  apparently  independently  of  the  total  amount  of 
leisure  time  available  and  of  the  different  types  and  quantity  of  program- 
ing offered,  the  average  amount  of  time  spent  by  the  population  in 
viewing  television  rises  at  approximately  the  same  rate  and  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  sets  in  operation. 

At  the  saturation  point,  as  in  the  United  States — and  apparently  in 
Britain  and  Japan,  although  they  were  not  among  the  participating 
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countries — people  sit  in  front  of  the  “boob  tube"  for  about  two  hours 
daily,  which  in  the  United  States  amounts  to  about  40  percent  of  their 
leisure  timeri  They  generally  watch,  not  because  they  have  favorite 
programs,  but  because  they  have  nothing  better  to  do.  There  is  little 
televiewing  in  the  morning  or  during  the  daytime,  even  in  those  rela- 
tively few  countries  that  have  extensive  daytime  programing. 

As  for  radio  listening,  in  the  twelve  countries  surveyed,  this  has 
become  almost  entirely  a “secondary”  occupation;  people  listen  while 
driving  their  cars,  doing  the  housework,  eating,  shaving,  and  so  forth.  In 
the  countries  covered,  time  spent  listening  to  the  radio  in  1966  varied 
from  thirty-six  minutes  a day  in  West  Germany  through  one  hour  in  the 
United  States  and  up  to  an  hour  and  forty-eight  minutes  in  Czecho- 
slovakia. 

It  is  obvious  that,  at  the  very  least,  nighttime  radio  listening  is  bound 
to  be  affected — has  probably  already  been  seriously  affected — by  the 
growth  of  TV  in  the  urban  areas  of  East  and  West  Europe  and  in  Latin 
America,  as  well  as  in  Japan,  the  United  States,  and  Canada.  People 
don’t  very  often  watch  television  and  listen  to  the  radio  simultaneously. 
This  does  not  necessarily  mean,  however,  that  the  total  number  of  people 
listening  to  radio  is  decreasing,  or  that  the  aggregate  amount  of  time 
spend  listening  to  radio  is  falling  off.  Nor  does  it  mean,  necessarily,  that 
there  is  less  listening  to  international  radio,  even  in  the  urban  areas 
affected. 


WHO  LISTENS  TO  INTERNATIONAL  RADIO? 


There  were  about  370  million  radios  in  the  world  outside  of  the  United 
States  in  1970;  of  these,  approximately  one-third  can  tune  short-wave. 
There  were  an  additional  275  million  sets  in  the  United  States,  of  w’hich 
only  two  million  could  tune  short-wave.  By  1980,  the  world’s  population 
will  have  increased  by  1.3  billion,  while  the  number  of  radios — and  the 
number  of  shortwave  sets — is  expected  to  double.®  Per-capita  radio  lis- 
tening in  the  United  States  and  West  Eurof)e  will  probably  remain 
steady.®  As  the  transistor  revolution  continues,  hundreds  of  millions  of 
people  who  have  seldom  had  access  to  the  radio  in  the  past  will  begin 
listening  regularly— in  the  rural  areas  of  Latin  America,  even  in  the 
outback  of  Siberia  and  Soviet  Central  Asia." 

As  far  as  Asia  and  Africa  are  concerned,  with  the  major  exception  of 
Japan,  radio  will  remain  communications  king  during  the  seventies  and 
beyond.  In  China,  “radio  has  become  a crucial  Maoist  tool  of  mobiliza- 
tion.’’* The  late  Gamal  Abdul  Nasser,  as  he  was  launching  the  remarka- 
ble expansion  of  Radio  Cario,  wrote: 


It  i.<!  tnje  that  most  of  our  people  are  still  illiterate.  But  politically  that  counts  far 
less  than  it  did  20  years  ago. . . . Radio  has  changed  everything. . . . Today,  people 
in  the  most  remote  villages  hear  of  what  is  h^pening  everywhere  and  form  their 
opinion.  Leaders  cannot  govern  as  they  once  (iid.  We  bve  in  a new  world.* 
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Noting  United  Nations  predictions  that  Asia  and  Africa  have  a long  time 
to  go  before  they  have  enough  nev/spapers  and  cinemas,  Wilbur  Schramm 
writes  that  “the  picture  points  to  the  importance  of  radio  in  the  decade 
ahead.”'® 

In  considers,  g the  future  audience  of  listeners  specifically  to  interna- 
tional radio,  it  is  important  to  keep  a number  of  factors  in  mind.  Already 
mentioned  is  the  fact  that  many  international  broadcastere  cover  vast 
areas  with  strong  medium-wave  signals,  as  well  as  by  short  wave.  Also 
important — and  this  often  comes  as  a surprise  to  Americans — is  the 
widespread  use  of  short  wave  outside  the  United  States.  Many  countries, 
particularly  very  large  ones  like  the  USSR,  China,  India,  the  Congo,  and 
Brazil,  make  extensive  use  of  short  wave  for  domestic  broadcasting,  since 
it  constitutes  the  cheapest  means  of  covering  widespread  areas.  Broad- 
casting in  Indonesia,  a land  of  thousands  of  islands  stretched  over  three 
thousand  miles  of  water,  is  almost  exclusively  via  short-wave.  Most 
w’ould  be  inclined  to  think  that  the  cost  of  729  hours  of  English-language 
programs  broadcast  via  short-wave  to  North  America  every  week  is 
money  down  the  drain,  but  even  here  it  is  claimed  that  some  one  million 
American.s  listen  with  some  regularity  and  that  they  are,  in  fact,  influ- 
enced by  what  they  hear. " 

WHY  DO  THEY  LISTEN? 

Signal  strength  and  frequency  aside,  people  listen  to  foreign  radio  to 
get  something  they  don’t  get  from  their  domestic  media.  This  may  be 
certain  types  of  entertainment,  such  as  Western  jazz  and  pop  music.  They 
may  listen  out  of  sympathy  for  political  view’s  barred  at  home,  or  simply 
“to  get  the  other  fellow’s  point  of  view.”  Major  Western  broadcasters  are 
convinced,  however,  that  the  primary  motive  is  the  desire — often  the 
need — for  timely,  accurate,  objective  information,  which  the  domestic 
media  of  most  of  their  target  countries  fail  to  provide.  After  the  1968 
imposition  of  censorship  in  Brazil,  for  example,  Agence  France  Presse 
reported  that  the  BBC  and  VGA  had  become  che  sole  reliable  sources  of 
news  on  events  in  Brazil  itself.  “It  is  not  rare  in  Brasilia,”  said  the  AFP 
dispatch  of  December  20,  1968,  “to  see  officials  desert  receptions  and 
return  home  to  listen  to  the  British  and  American  radio.”  Although 
scientific  surveys  are  scarce,  evidence  is  sufficient  that  people  in  Com- 
munist countries  will  go  to  the  trouble  of  listening  to  jammed  broadcasts 
that  are  only  fifteen  minutes  long  in  order  to  get  information  denied  to 
them  by  their  own  media.  '*  Other  means  of  international  communication 
can  be  controlled  by  government  authorities  but  radio  broadcasting,  as 
the  BBC’s  External  Services  Director,  Oliver  Whitley,  has  said,  “cannot 
be  confiscated,  or  refused  a visa,  or  burnt  in  the  pub'jc  square.”'® 

For  Communist  broadcasters,  providing  the  current  line  to  the  paity 
faithful  may  take  precedence  over  building  up  a listening  audience  among 
those  who  thirst  for  objective  information.'^  At  any  -’ate,  available  sur- 
veys almost  always  show  Moscow,  Peking,  and  other  ',’ommunist  stations 
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trailing  far  behind  Western  stations.  Of  regular  listeners  to  foreign  radio 
in  Hungary  in  1967,  Gallup  has  reported  64  percent  listened  to  Radio 
FVee  Europe,  31  percent  to  the  BBC,  30  percent  to  VOA,  and  16  percent 
to  Radio  Moscow.  In  Poland  in  1969,  it  was  36  percent  for  VOA,  32 
percent  for  RFE,  31  percent  for  BBC,  and  just  1 percent  for  Radio 
Moscow.  Among  college  graduates  surveyed  in  East  Africa  in  1968,  the 
Voice  of  Kenya  had  70  percent,  BBC  61  percent,  Radio  Uganda  45 
percent,  VOA  36  percent.  Radio  Tanzania  33  percent,  Radio  Brazzaville 
19  percent.  Voice  of  the  Gospel  17  percent.  Radio  Moscow  7 percent, 
Deutsche  Welle  7 percent,  and  Radio  Peking  2 percent.  A general  popula- 
tion survey  carried  out  by  the  German  government  in  Argentina  in  1968 
shows  the  BBC  on  top  among  foreign  broadcasters  with  3.4  percent,  VOA 
3 percent,  Moscow  1.1  percent,  Deutsche  Welle  1 percent,  Spain  1 per- 
cent, France  .6  percent  and  Havana,  Peking,  and  CBC  ail  .5  percent. 
Only  in  India  does  Moscow  do  relatively  well.  According  to  a 1969  survey 
of  regular  listeners  to  foreign  broadcasts.  Radio  Ceylon  had  83  percent, 
BBC  66  percent,  VOA  58  percent,  and  Radio  Moscow  55  percent. 

Within  government  bureaucracies,  the  debate  will  doubtless  continue 
as  to  what  audiences  their  radio  operations  should  try  to  reach.  Some  will 
advance  the  “elite”  theory — called  the  “target  group  concept”  within  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency,  and  described  informally  by  BBC  program- 
mers as  “the  pernicious  doctrine  of  the  influential  few.”  Most  profession- 
als in  the  business  of  international  radio  will  agree  that  they  want  most  of 
all  to  reach  the  “opinion  leaders.”  But  they  understand  this  term  in  the 
sense  used  by  sociologists,  beginning  with  Paul  Lazarsfeld  in  the  1940’s: 
that  is,  not  as  limited  to  representatives  of  the  elite  and  of  the  media,  but 
as  made  up  of  individuals  in  all  walks  of  life  who  influence  thefr  peers.  It  is 
farther  argued  that  persons  sufficiently  motivated  to  listen  to  foreign 
broadcasts  are  likely  to  belong  to  such  groups,  which  include  potential 
leaders  not  otherwise  identifiable.  It  is  this  large  body  of  people- 
-estimated  at  from  10  to  20  percent  of  the  adult  population  of  most 
countries — that  forms  “public  opinion,”  a force  that  has  been  growing  at  a 
quickening  pace  over  the  past  two  centuries.  Diplomats,  writes  Lloyd 
Free, 

do  not  include  in  their  calculations  the  degree  to  which  the  public  all  over  the  world 
has,  in  fact,  got  into  the  act;  nor  the  extent  to  which  propaganda,  popular 
persuasion,  and  information  and  cultural  programs  have  become  major  instru- 
ments of  the  new  diplomacy.*’ 

HOW  INFLUENTIAL  IS  INTERNATIONAL  RADIO? 

We  have  seen  that  a tremendous  effort  is  going  into  international 
broadcasting,  and  that  the  audiences  are  large.  But  what  effect  does  ail 
this  have? 

Obviously,  there  is  no  pat  answ'er.  Don  Smith  notwithstanding  (see 
footnote  1 1),  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  short- w’ave  broadcasts  have  had  any 
appreciable  effect  on  the  thinking  of  Americans.  But  in  much  of  the  rest  of 
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the  world,  international  broadcasts  may  be  as  influential  as  local  radio, 
occasionally  even  more  so.  In  Africa,  radio  has  been  “an  essential  instru- 
ment of  national  development,”'*  and  BBC,  VGA,  and  ORTF  have  all 
seen  it  to  be  in  their  interest  to  help  prop^ate  this  development.  Radio  is 
also  seen  as  the  “most  powerful”  and  “crucial”  weapon  in  the  “war  for 
men’s  minds”  on  the  dark  continent."' 

In  Nigeria,  Brazil,  and  India,  for  example,  Everett  Rogers  found  the 
broadcast  media  particularly  important  in  the  diffusion  of  innovations.  Of 
the  world’s  largest  country,  Ithiel  de  Sola  Pool  has  said: 


Most  of  the  things  of  a positive  character  that  are  happening  in  the  Soviet  Union 
today  are  explainable  only  in  terms  of  the  influence  of  the  West,  for  which  the  most 


rhe  pessimistic  expectation  t, 

totalitarianism  could  develop  an  accepted  heinous  civilization  of  its  own  by  1984  or 
any  other  year  has  been  defeated  primarily  by  the  forces  of  communication,  and 
above  all  by  international  radio.'* 


CONCLUSION 


The  public  for  international  radio  will  continue  to  be  a broad  one, 
including  a wide  spectrum  of  the  intellectually  curious.  Its  influence  will 
vary,  depending  upon  signal  penetration,  competition  of  local  rr<edia,  ai-ea 
listening  habits,  the  presence  or  absence  of  crisis  situations,  and  other 
factors.  Morning  listening  will  become  relatively  more  important  where 
televiewing  has  become  widespread.  The  purpose  of  international  broad- 
casts may  shift  slightly  in  the  direction  of  plugging  the  industries  or 
products  of  the  sponsor  country,  as  has  happened  in  recent  years  with  the 
BBC  and  the  Deutsche  Welle.  . . . [The]  Director  General  of  the  BBC, 
describes  the  role  of  the  E.xtemal  Services  as  “the  cultivation  of  trade  and 
good  will.”'®  Yet  the  prime  aims  will  undoubtedly  remain  political;  to  win 
friends,  explain  policies,  break  down  the  other  fellow’s  monopoly  on 
information,  and,  particularly  for  “clandestine”  operations,  support  rebel 
movements  and  subvert  the  governments  of  target  countries. 

The  race  to  build  bigger  transmitters  and  mount  more  programing 
becomes  increasingly  expensive.  Yet  in  the  last  analysis,  the  major  inter- 
national broadcasters  cannot  afford  to  fall  behind.  They  fear  to  leave  the 
field  open  to  others,  whose  interests  are  less  than  identical  at  best  and 
sharply  inimical  at  worst.  For  the  future  of  international  radio  it  is  safe  to 
predict:  more  of  the  same. 


NOTES 

' For  Europe.  North  .>\frica,  and  Asia.  Figures  compiled  by  FBiS  and  VO.A. 

* VGA  is  jammed  in  Havana,  bu*  rather  ineffectually.  Suspicious  interference  with  Western 
broadcasts  has  also  been  reported  in  Cairo  and  Alexandria  The  USSR  jams  Peking's 
broadci-sts  in  Russian,  but  China  leaves  Moscow’s  Mandarin  programs  unmolested.  China 
also  leaves  BBC  alone,  concentrating  on  the  VGA  and  the  Republic  of  China’s  274  hours  a 
week  out  of  Taiwan  in  eight  different  Chinese  dialects  In  196.'?,  Khrushchev  lifted  Soviet 
jamnung  of  VGA  and  BBC — not  Radio  Liberty — but  it  was  resumed  within  hours  of  the 
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invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  on  August  20,  1968.  Jamming  of  Western  broadcasts  in  Czech 
and  Slovak  was  also  resumed  at  that  time. 

Alexander  Szalai,  “Multinational  Comparative  Social  Research,”  American  Behavioral 
SdeiitisU  10  (December,  1966).  Two  volumes  of  the  re.sults  of  this  study  are  due  for 
publication  later  in  1971. 

* Some  U.S.  surveys  have  put  the  time  spent  in  televiewing  as  high  as  three  hours  daily  or 
even  more,  bm  Dr.  Robinson  has  toid  me  that  he  considers  these  figures  inflated.  Various 
studies  by  the  R-TV  Culture  Research  Institute  of  NHK.  the  Japanese  national  broadcast- 
ing system,  put  the  Japanese  average  at  about  three  hours  daily. 

‘ Edgar  T.  Martin  and  George  Jacobs,  "Shortwave  Broadcasting  in  the  1970‘s,"  in  J.M. 
Frost,  ed..  How  to  Listen  to  the  World  (Pontllanfraith,  Wales;  Pen'dragon  Press.  1971),  pp. 
4-8. 

‘ The  European  Broadcasting  Union  Review  of  Jub , 1970  reports  "a  general  stabilization 
of  the  over-all  audience  with  a slight  increase  in  ce-tain  countries”  and  “an  upward  trend  in 
the  early  morning.” 

’ According  to  Radio  Liberty,  the  number  of  sets  the  Soviet  Union,  exclusive  of  wire'^ 
speakers,  stood  at  just  50  million  in  1970,  or  about  one  m evei  v five  persons  Twenty-eight 
million  sets  tune  to  short  wave.  However,  there  was  a grtat  concentration  of  sets  in 
European  Russia. 

Alan  P.  Liu,  “Mass  Communication  and  Media  in  China’s  Cuknral  Revolution,”  Jour- 
nalism Quarterly,  46  (Summer,  1969),  p.  314. 

* Gamal  Abdul  Nasser.  Egypt's  Liberation  The  Philosophy  of  a Revolution  (Washington: 
Public  Affaiiv  Press,  1955) 

">  Wilbur  Schramm,  “World  Distribution  of  the  Mass  Media,”  in  Heinz-Dietrich  Fischer  and 
John  C.  Merrill,  eds.,  /n(emo(ionol  Communication  (New  York:  Hastings  House,  1970),  p. 
157. 
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PROPAGANDA  THROUGH  THE  PRINTED  MEDIA 
IN  THE  DEVELOPING  COUNTRIES* 


By  Y.  V.  Lakshmana  Rao 

Developing  ccnmiries  fear  the  introduction  of  alien  and  undesirable  influences  in  the  form 
of  printed  media  from  the  outside  world.  Unlike  the  developed  countries,  developing 
societies  ace  almost  exclusively  consumers  of  international  communications,  not 
producers;  audience,  not  communicator.  The  “flow  of  communications"  is  essentially 
unidirectional  in  such  cases. 

♦ • • ♦ ♦ 

THE  PRINT  MEDIA 

Insofar  as  the  printed  media  in  the  developing  countries  are  concerned, 
there  are  certain  specific  factors  which  one  can  discuss  as  leading  to  an 
international  intercourse  which  is  neither  planned  ncv  propagated  delib- 
erately. It  is  difficult,  in  the  absence  of  any  systematic  study,  to  point  out 
how  much  of  this  international  intercourse  is  “propaganda"  and  how  much 
is  non-pers'-uasive  content  affecting  thought  and  behavior.  To  the  extent 
that  in  man;,  of  these  countries  a relatively  free  press  does  exist  and  that 
outright  censorship  does  not  exist,  there  is  scope  for  a considerable 
amount  of  international  flow  of  information.  But  there  are  other  factors 
within  the  structure  of  the  printed  media  themselves  which  lead  to  a 
situation  where  a great  deal  of  non-indigenous  material  comes  in.  These 
factors  are  worthy  of  consideration. 

The  post-colonial  era  left  a number  of  newspapers  in  the  hands  of 
foreign  investors  and  of  expatriate  editors  and  editorial  staff  who  gained 
their  experience  duriiig  the  colonial  period.  We  .are  not  now  dealing  with 
those  newspj^ers  which  printed  surreptitiously  and  perhaps  provoked 
people  into  rebellion  or  some  other  manifestation  of  an  anti-colonial  na- 
ture leading  thereby  to  independence.  We  are  talking  only  about  those 
ne  wspapers  which  were  economically  viable  and  which  have  continued  to 
publish  after  the  countries  gained  independence.  The  editorial  staffs  of 
these  papers  have  continued,  generally  speaking,  as  the  “Westerners" 
did.  They  have  continued  to  belong  to  an  elite  group  which  is  invariably 
far  removed  from  the  mass  of  the  people;  they  have  continued,  by  and 
large,  to  talk  a certain  “language" — which  is  usually  the  lanraage  of  The 
Times  of  London  or  the  Daily  News  or  the  Daily  Exjmess.  These  have 
been  the  newspapers  which  the  average  journalist  in  the  df  velopmg 
countries  still  tries  to  emulate,  whether  or  not  he  has  the  benefit  of  the 
iodience  of,  say.  The  New  York  Times.  This  has  led  to  a certain  profes- 
sional conformity  which  is  international.  It  has  also  limited  their  appeal, 
viewed  in  the  context  of  communities  where  broad -based  governments 


•Exceipts  from  “Propaganda  Througn  the  Printed  MtKiia  in  the  Riveloping  Countries,” 
The  Annals  cftke  .American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  Vo!.  W8  {^4ovetnber 
1971>,  pp.  93-103.  Reprinted  with  the  permission  of  the  American  Academy  of  Politioil  and 
Social  Science  and  the  courte.sy  of  the  author. 
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and  political  structures  are  now  generally  the  rule.  This  has  left  the 
newspapers  catering  only  to  a small  minority,  hov^ever  important  that 
minority  may  be  in  the  decision-making  process. 

Another  factor  leading  to  such  conformity  is  both  economic  and  profes- 
sional in  nature:  the  presence  of  the  big  international  news  agencies,  and 
in  many  ways  their  stranglehold  on  the  newspapers  of  the  developing 
countries.  It  is  professional  because  of  the  quality  and  the  convenience 
*.,'hich  these  agencies  provide:  it  is  economic  because  most  of  the  news- 
papers cannot  afford  to  have  correspondents  in  the  major  news  centers  of 
the  world.  An  additional  reason  is  that  many  of  the  developing  countries 
cannot  afford  to  have  national  news  agencies  of  ary  reasonable  size:  and 
even  where  these  exist,  such  agencies  in  turn  have  to  subscribe  to  one  or 
more  of  the  international  agencies  for  their  inflow  of  world  news. 

The  pressure  toward  “objecthity”  and  accuracy  to  -ai^  sfy  a mixed 
clientele — including  governments,  commerce,  and  induSvi-y,  as  well  as 
news  media  of  varying  political  beliefs — has  already  led  to  conformity 
among  the  newspapers  in  the  industrially  advanced  countries,  where  it  is 
increasingly  common  to  have  only  one  newspaper  in  each  town.  Although 
not  quite  to  the  same  extent,  a similar  situation  seems  to  be  developing  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  In  the  absence  of  human  and  material  resour  ces 
to  support  competing  newspapers,  news  agencies,  or  feature  services, 
the  content  of  newspapers  is  becoming  increasingly  standarized. 

SPECIALIZED  AUDIENCES 

In  the  case  of  magazines,  however,  the  situation  is  perhaps  slightly 
better,  b ‘ only  slightly.  While  these  publishers  do  aim  at  more 
specializeu  audiences — youth,  women,  the  educated  elite,  the  business 
community,  and  so  on — even  they  are  finding  it  more  convenient  and 
cheaper  either  to  subscribe  to  syndicated  material  from  abroad  or  to  buy 
regional  rights  to  publication  of  new  books  in  serialized  form. 

Even  where  book  publishing  is  concerned,  it  is  becoming  increasingly 
common  for  nublishing  firms  to  establish  similar  relationships  with  pub- 
li.shcr3  abrt<ad.  One  need  only  to  go  into  a book  shop  or  a stationery  shop 
in  a developing  country  find  this  uniformity  of  taste  (innate  or  de- 
veiopi'xl;  extending  to  such  things  as  posters  and  phonograph  records. 

Among  the  widely  circulated  magazines.  Time,  Newnweek,  Life  and  the 
Readers  Digest,  come  immediately  to  mind  as  those  which  have  special 
editions  for  specific  regions,  with  local  advertising  and  well-organized 
distribution  systems.  Netvspapers  like  the  international  edition  of  the 
Herald  Trilnme,  the  Sunday  Wm  York  Times,  or  the  weekly  E<nglish 
edition  of  Le  Monde,  reach  the  far  corner^  of  the  earth  within  a day  or  two 
of  publication.  And  books,  whether  they  be  The  Death  of  a President,  The 
Ugly  A}/ierican,  or  Candy,  aie  to  be  found  on  the  bookshelves  of  the  rest 
of  the  world  at  almo.st  the  sa;r,e  time  as  they  reach  the  homes  of  Ameri- 
cans. 
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It  is  obvious,  therefore, that,  for  good  or  bad,  international  intercourse 
made  possible  through  the  ever-expanding  channels  of  communication 
has  indeed  led  to  a certain  amount  of  commonness  and  uniformity  through 
the  printed  media,  even  as  it  has  led  to  the  same  result  through  the 
non-print  media. 

One  must  note,  however,  that  insofar  as  the  developing  countries  are 
concerned,  this  commonness  and  uniformity,  internationally  speaking, 
have  so  far  been  generally  confined  to  small  minorities — minorities  which 
are  well  educated  and  relatively  high  up  in  the  socio-economic  scale.  It  is 
only  a matter  of  time  before  these  tastes,  these  values  and  beliefs, 
percolate  downvyard  and  begin  to  affect  the  majorities.  This  will  happen 
as  intra-national  communication  networks  begin  to  function  as  effectively 
as  the  international  channels  perform  today.  The  tragedy  in  many  of  ihe 
developing  countries  is  that  it  is  easier,  in  both  a practical  and  a 
psychological  sense,  for  a person  in  a capital  city  to  communicate  with 
London  or  Paris  or  New  York  or  Moscow  than  with  someone  in  a smeller 
town  or  raval  community  in  his  own  country. 

The  recognition  of  this  phenomenon  in  the  developing  countiies  has 
been  fairly  recent.  Fears  ai*e  being  expressed  openly  by  the  loaders  in 
these  countries  that  the  process  has  already  gone  so  far  that  it  cannot  be 
reversed.  The  question  now  is:  should  efforts  he  made  in  fact  to  reverse 
it,  or  is  it  the  inevitable  result  of  development  and  modernization?  After 
all,  these  are,  in  most  cases,  the  same  leaders  who  only  a few  years  ago 
not  only  recognized  the  need  for  international  intercourse  but  also  in- 
sisted upon  it.  The  price,  if  indeed  it  is  a price,  had  to  be  paid.  If 
pressures  are  growing  for  a reversal  of  the  process,  these  pressures  are 
being  exerted,  by  and  large,  by  the  senior  citizens,  to  whom  such  change 
has  perhaps  been  too  rapid  for  adjustment  and  too  intense  for  emotional 
comfort.  Wiere  such  a feeling  of  going  too  far  has  been  feit  by  the  leaders 
themselves,  it  is  very  political  in  nature,  and  only  social  and  cultural  to  a 
lesser  degree.  Foreign  investment,  welcomed  in  other  fields,  has  been 
seen  as  a threat — a political  threat — when  it  impinges  upon  the  media. 
There  has  been  a growing  concern  about  expatriates  owning  and/or 
operating  the  media,  for  fear  that  public  sentiment  may  be  swayed  in 
favor  of  political  ideologies  repugnant  to  the  basic  tenets  of  the  present 
leaders. 

One  of  the  more  cogent  arguments  of  the  leaders  of  developing  coun- 
tries today  is  that  political  stability  is  perhaps  more  important  than 
political  philosophy — and  especially  the  freedoms  that  go  with  it — and 
that  a country  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  a clash  of  ideas  or  a dash  of 
interests  while  it  is  dealing  with  the  more  fundamental  problems  of  food 
and  shelter. 

As  far  as  the  printed  media  are  concerned,  the  pressure  is  toward  more 
conformity — not  conformity  with  international  standards  or  international 
symbols  but  with  national  aspirations,  with  national  needs  and  national 
priorities,  and  therefore  with  national  governments.  The  printed  media 
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therefore  are  standing  today  amid  a gr  _at  deal  of  talk  about  international 
intercourse,  and  are  on  the  brink  of  disaster,  for  the  very  reason  that  in 
their  shortsighted  quest  for  internationalism — admittedly  propounded  by 
their  own  national  leadership  at  an  earKer  stage — they  are  paying  the 
price  for  neglecting  their  own  national  roles. 

It  has  been  said  repeatedly  in  the  literature  of  communication  that  a 
country’s  media  networks  and  media  content  are  but  a reflection  of  the 
country’s  own  structure,  its  own  values,  beliefs,  and  aspirations,  and  its 
own  stage  of  development.  To  the  extent  that  the  printed  media  are  in  the 
throes  of  intellectual  ferment . they  C reflect  the  mood  of  their  countries. 
The  media  as  producers  have  beer,  found  wanting;  the  media  as  importers 
have  been  shortsighted.  By  importing  material  to  satisfy  their  own  im- 
mediate needs  and  by  not  making  efforts  meanwhile  to  develop  their  own 
production  capacities,  they  are  in  danger  of  neither  producing  nor  being 
allowed  to  import  further. 

The  implication  of  such  a state  of  affairs,  viewed  from  an  international 
point  of  view,  propagandistic  or  otherwise,  is  frightening.  ’This  discussion 
has  dealt  wil.h  the  problem  deliberately  and  almost  exclusively  from  the 
point  of  vie’v  of  the  developing  countries  because  the  more  developed 
countries  have  ’.lad  such  intercourse  for  a long  time  and  have  built  their 
own  safeg<:ards  and  their  own  forms  of  attack.  The  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  for  example,  have  w'orked  out  a fairly  convenient  way  of 
exchanging  publications,  such  as  America  Illustrated  and  Soviet  Life. 
The  number  of  copies,  the  content,  and  the  like,  are  all  fairly  well 
standardized.  No  overtly  propagandistic  material  is  permitted,  but  each 
knows  what  type  of  content  may  subtly  influence  the  readers. 

The  developing  countries  are  new  at  this  game.  But  they  are  beginning 
to  learn  the  rules  and  it  would  be  a great  shame  if,  because  of  their  own 
lack  of  experience  and  lack  of  foresight,  they  were  to  stop  playing  the 
game  altogether.  Propaganda  used  in  its  broadest  and  healthiest  connota- 
tion can  add  greatly  to  a society’s  education  and  experience.  The  political 
aspects  of  it  can  perhaps  be  controlled  if  all  parties  concerned  can  achieve 
some  kind  of  understanding  in  a spirit  of  give  and  take.  But  to  lose  sight 
of  the  social  and  cultural  advantages  accruing  from  international  ex- 
change of  information,  and  so  to  reject  them,  is  ‘antamount  to  throwing 
out  the  baby  with  the  bath  water. 

In  his  oft-quoted  discussion  on  Political  Propaganda,  Barlett  said  as 
long  ago  as  1940  that 

today  propaganda  is  in  the  air  and  on  it.  There  is  no  escaping  from  its  insistent 
voice.  Even  were  it  only  half  as  effective  as  it  is  often  claimed  to  be  its  power  would 
be  enormous. . . . It  is  at  work  to  fashion  the  education  of  the  child,  the  ambitior- 
of  youth,  the  activities  of  the  prime  of  hfe,  and  it  pursues  the  aged  to  the  grave. ' 


It  is  this  fear  of  propaganda,  right  or  wrong,  that  the  leadership  in  the 
developing  countries  shares. 


NOTES 

• “The  Aims  of  Political  Propaganda,”  Daniel  Katz,  et  al.,  editors,  Public  Opinion  and 
Propaganda  (New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  1954),  p.  464. 
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EVALUATING  FILMS  FOR  DEVELOPMENT* 

By  Tulsi  Bhatia  Saral 

A qualitxaiive  evaluation  of  film  effectiveness  in  communicating  development  principles. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  criticize  or  evaluate  . . . films  [in  the  interna- 
tional development  process]  we  must  first  be  clear  in  our  minds  about  the 
goals  and  purposes  we  want  these  films  to  serve  in  the  process  of  de- 
velopment. 

We  must,  for  example,  determine  decisively  whether  we  want  the  films 
to  inform  people  about  what  is  happening  in  their  villages,  or  whether  we 
want  the  films  to  be  consciously  used  as  instruments  cf  change  to  facili- 
tate acceptance  of  new  ideas.  Do  we  want  the  films  to  serve  as  tools  for 
imparting  new  skills  and  techniques,  or  do  we  want  them  simply  to 
provide  recreation  in  the  otherwise  dull  and  monotonous  life  of  the  vil- 
lage? Are  our  films  to  serve  the  villagers,  the  elected  village  leaders,  the 
paid  government  workers  employed  for  development  work  at  the  village 
and  block  levels,  or  the  rare  elite,  usually  far-removed  from  the  realities 
of  village-life  but  unfortimately  actively  involved  in  the  decision-making 
processes  affecting  the  very  future  of  the  village-community?  These,  and 
a host  of  similar  questions  need  to  be  posed,  thoroughly  studied,  and 
satisfactorily  answered  before  any  systematic  and  serious  attempt  to 
formulate  evaluation  procedures  for  developmental  films  can  be  made. 

THE  EXPECTATIONS 

Odd  as  it  may  appear,  the  exact  role  of  films  in  development  has  never 
been  c'^^arly  specified.  \11  of  us  engaged  in  development  work  all  over  the 
world,  in  our  sacred  enthusiasm,  assume  that  the  communication  process 
is  basic  to  development,  diffusion  of  innovations  and  modernization,  and 
that  if  we  are  to  succeed  in  sparking  the  expansion  of  the  productivity  of 
underdeveloped  nations,  we  must  somehow  become  more  effective  com- 
municators. We  also  assume  that  of  the  mass  media  readily  available  or 
commissionabie  in  developing  countries,  film  is  the  most  eifeciive  (it  has 
moving  pictures,  combined  sight  and  sound,  has  a novel  appeal,  etc.)  and 
has  the  potential  to  cut  across  the  language  and  cultural  barriers. 

Without  ever  caring  to  test  any  of  these  seemingly  sound  yet  vague  and 
rather  general  assumptions,  production  units  all  over  the  world  have 
been  spending  vast  sums  of  money  turning  out  movies  on  development 
and  related  topics,  and  development  agencies — governmental,  non- 
governmental, national,  international — have  been  helping  finance  their 
large-scale  production  and  distribution  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  world, 
wishfully  thinking  that  once  the  people  come  out  of  their  shells  and 


*Excerpts  from  "Evamaling  Films  for  Development,”  Intemctional  Development  Re- 
view, VIII,  No.  4 (December  1966),  pp.  39-41.  Reprinted  with  the  permi.ssion  of  The  Society 
for  International  Development,  copjTighl  holder. 
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expose  themselves  to  these  wonderlal  vehicles  of  opinion,  attitude  and 
behavior-change,  they  will  feel  inspired  to  change  theii'  outlook  if  not 
their  living  habits,  and  the  task  of  development  will  be  ihat  much  easier. 

THE  FAILURES 

To  our  great  disappointment,  however,  the  miracle  does  not  happen. 
After  successive  screening  of  hundreds  of  brilliantly  produced  works  of 
art,  which  invariably  draw  large  audiences  whenever  and  wherever 
screened,  the  message  of  development  does  not  seem  to  be  getting 
across — people,  somehow,  do  not  seem  to  be  changing  their  attitudes  and 
behavior  in  the  desired  direction.  What  is  more  fhistrating  is  that  we  do 
not  know  where  our  failure  lies  because  we  never  knew  what  we  wanted 
our  films  to  achieve  to  begin  with. 

Is  it  because  most  of  the  available  films,  originally  produced  for  a 
specified  audience,  are  shown  indiscriminately  to  any  available  audience? 
(This  seems  doubtful,  because  most  of  the  films,  unfortunately,  are  not 
produced  with  a specific  audience  in  view.)  Is  it  because  the  content  of  the 
films  is  too  technical,  too  complex,  too  obviously  propaganda-oriented 
that  the  audience  turns  off  its  receptivity  at  the  very  outset?  (An  Indian 
villager,  for  example,  does  think  of  efforts  at  propagating  developmental 
activities  as  propaganda  but  nevertheless  exposes  himself  to  such  media. 
Obviously,  the  villager  expects  from  these  media  some  entertainment 
value.  In  the  case  of  a movie,  it  is  a moving  picture  and  he  can  see  people 
and  things  in  motion — very  often  people  with  whom  he  can  identify  and 
things  which  he  can  recognize.)  Or  is  it  that  our  basic  assumption  that 
movies  cut  across  language  and  cultural  barriers  is  invalid — maybe  they 
don’t;  maybe  evei^  geographic  region  and  every  cultural  region  employs 
and  understands  a completely  different  visual  language — a completely 
different  film-language,  if  you  please.  It  may  be  that  certain  meanings  or 
messages  in  a particular  region  communicate  an  entirely  different  and 
irrelevant  meaning  or  message  in  a different  region  or  culture! 

We  know,  by  now,  that  the  simple  skeletal  diagram  of  communication, 
SENDER — MESSAGE  RECEIVER,  is  not  a valid  representat’on  of 
how  communication  works.  (If  it  were,  the  task  of  rural  development 
would  be  vastly  easier  than  it  is!>  There  are,  in  addition,  the  questions  of 
audience-predispositon,  self-selection,  and  selective  perception.  We  have 
been  forced  to  realize  that  mass  communications  as  such  are  not  really 
powerful  enough  to  bring  about  significant  changes  in  deep-rooted  at- 
titudes or  widespread  adoption  of  new  practices.  Functioning  simultane- 
ously (sometimes  reinforcing  and  sometimes  retarding  or  counteracting; 
are  a host  of  other  important  factors  such  as  the  audience’s  image  of  the 
source  of  communication,  the  group-orientation  of  the  audience-members 
and  the  degree  to  which  they  value  the  group-membership,  social  aspects 
of  the  content  of  communication,  and  so  on.  As  of  now,  we  have  no  way  of 
formulating  any  systematic  description  of  what  effects  are  effected  how. 


or  of  determining  the  role  and  weight  of  one  or  more  of  (he  many  potential 
factors  in  such  a process. 

An  important  facet  of  the  role  of  communication  is  its  relation  to  the 
growth  of  popular  aspiration  toward  betterment.  Unless  the  desire  for 
change  and  for  appreciably  higher  living  standards  takes  root  in  the 
peasant  communities,  new  techniques  from  outside  will  not  be  accepted 
or  exploited  fully.  Unfortunately,  however,  development  in  most  coun- 
tries is  a government  responsibility,  and  many  of  the  developmental 
agencies — pai*ticularly  the  international  organizations — largely  base 
their  development  efforts  on  t.:e  govermental  assessment  of  plans, 
priorities  and  people’s  aspirations.  Often,  such  assessments  are  either  far 
removed  from  the  real  aspirations  of  the  people,  or  are  unrealistically 
overenthusiastic.  No  wonder  films  made  to  fit  such  a framework  fail  to 
trigger  the  moti'  a ion  of  people  to  change. 

SOME  COMMUNICATION  CLICHES 

It  is  fashioiidbie  today  to  say  that  any  communications  program,  to  be 
successful,  must  carry  information  that  is  “local”  in  character,  is  accepta- 
ble and  understandable  to  the  village  people  and  is  relevant  to  the 
problems  that  villagers  themselves  sense  as  problems  serious  enough  to 
warrant  actiun  toward  their  solution.  It  is  more  easily  said  than  im- 
plemented that  communication  must  consider  local  traditions,  habits  and 
beliefs  tha;  should  not  (or  cannot?)  be  shaken.  The  real  problem  ai  Ises 
when  an  attempt  is  made  to  translate  such  seemingly  simple  and 
straightfotrvard  prop  sitions  into  action,  because  we  have  no  objective 
criterion  by  which  to  determine  the  “localism”  of  a particular  piece  of 
information  or  problem,  nor  do  we  know  where  to  draw  a line  between 
the  traditional  beliefs  that  must  be  given  up  and  those  which  may  be 
blended  wi»h,  or  can  perhaps  co-e.<ist  with,  the  modern  belief  systems. 

NEED  FOR  THOUGHTFUL  ACTION 

The  need  is  to  defitie  more  precisely  the  prevalent  terms  and  describe 
more  explicitly  the  relationships  we  assume  to  exi.st  between  various 
facets  of  communication  and  development.  Thi.s  relationship  between 
communication  and  development  in  ail  its  aspects  i.s  a field  of  study  with 
relatively  recent  origins;  and  so  far,  conscientious  and  well  organized  use 
of  media,  based  on  behavioral  patterns  and  on  socioiogical  and  psycholog- 
ical fact.ors  relating  to  individuals  and  groups,  has  not  been  made  in  the 
field  of  development.  The  film  section  of  thi.s  Remew  can  make  a vital 
co.itribution  by  pinpoi.nting  blind  spots  in  this  field  and  by  specifying 
directions  for  immediate  research  attention.  A beginning  can  perhaps  be 
mads  by  compiling  a bibliography  of  available  evaluation  reports  of  mass 
commuricaUon.s  in  general,  and  films  in  particular,  in  the  process  of 
development,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  pooling  of  knowledge  and  speedy 
exchange  of  experience.  A systematic  effort  may  perhaps  then  be  made  to 
propose  .sfi.ae  exploratory  studies,  to  probe,  to  and  to  stimulate 


more  rigorous  research  on  relationships  between  variables  that  come  into 
play  in  communications  ai.d  development. 

EFFECTS  ANALYSIS 

The  effects  of  persuasive  co.nmunications  are  particularly  difficult  to 
ascertain  because  in  practice  it ’s  usually  impossible  to  isolate  the  cause  of 
observable  results.  To  disco'"--  ’CO  enemy  troops  defected  within  a 
certain  time  after  a direct  appeal  to  do  so  does  not  prove  the  appeal  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  defectioi.,  ind  certainly  not  that  the  appeal  was 
the  defection’s  primary  cause. 

Clearly,  then,  the  major  need  in  effects  analysis — and  to  a somewhat 
lesser  extent  in  the  SCAME  categories — is  the  isolation  of  appropriate 
methodologies  to  measure  effect  or  at  least  assist  in  its  determination. 
The  first  essay,  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  R.  P.  Morris  gives  some  idea  of  the 
diversity  of  approaches  currently  used  by  Army  personnel  to  measure 
effect  and  effectiveness.  His  article  is  based  upon  survey  research  as  well 
as  an  extensive  literature  search. 

The  second  and  third  papers  illustrate  methodologies  used  or  recom- 
mended by  various  researchers  for  the  evaluation  of  effectiveness.  Simi- 
larly, Joseph  G.  Whelan’s  essay  demonstrates  the  techniuues  used  to 
determine  effect  by  a source  involved  in  political  communications  with  an 
audience  to  'vhom  the  communicator  does  not  have  unimpeded  research 
access. 

Donald  D.  Smith’s  essay  on  the  effects  of  Moscow’s  short-wave  trans- 
missions to  North  America  is  interesting  in  terms  of  both  methodology 
and  findings.  The  article  illustrates  that  audience  predispositions  may 
bring  about  the  success  of  imemational  communications  even  when  other 
conditions  presumed  necessarj"  for  effectiveness  are  lacking. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  OPERATIONS  IN  VIETNAM;  INDICATORS 

OF  EFFECTIVENESS  AT  THE  U.S.  ARMY  DIVISION  LEVEL* 

By  R.  P.  Morris 

A remew  is  made  of  the  numerous  indicators  of  effectiveness  used  by  the  U.S-  Army  in  the 

Vietnam  era 

This  study  reviews  the  types  of  PSYOP  indicators  employed  by  Army 
divisions  in  South  Vietnam  and  suggested  by  At  .my  personnel  at  the  U.S. 
Command  and  General  Staff  College. 

CASE  STUDIES 


’Excerpted  and  adapted  from  "Psychoiogical  Operations  in  Vietnam:  Indicators  of  Effec- 
tiveness at  the  Division  Level,"  student  thesis,  U.S.  Army  Commano  and  General  Staff 
College,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas.  1969,  pp.  34-93.  Reprinted  with  the  permission  of  the 
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1.  l»t  Infantry  Division 

In  the  1st  Infantry  Division  a total  of  seventeen  PSYOP  feedback 
indicators  of  effectiveness  were  identified.  These  indicators  ranged  from 
quantifiable  direct  indicators,  such  as  the  number  of  Hoi  Chanh  (re- 
turnees to  (jrovemment  of  Vietnam  control  from  VC/NVA  ranks)  per 
month  in  the  division  area  of  operations,  to  subjective  indirect  indicators, 
such  as  conversations  with  the  division  Vietnamese  Army  Liaison  Officer 
and  attached  Vietnamese  Army  interpreters. 

The  indicator  given  the  greatest  significance  during  1968  was  the  Chieu 
Hoi  (Vietnamese  Grovemment  Open  Arms  Program)  rate.’  The  rate  was 
figured  on  the  number  of  ralliers  per  month  in  the  division  area  of 
operations.  This  indicator  was  considered  to  be  significant  because  the 
main  thrust  of  the  division  PSYOP  effort  was  directed  toward  causing 
members  of  the  enemy  forces  to  defect  from  their  own  units  and  to  rally 
to  the  side  of  the  free  world  forces.  A related  incidator  utilized  by  the  1st 
Infantry  Division  was  interrogation  information  obtained  from  among 
ralliers  in  the  division  area.  Another  indicator  was  the  “mass  rally  rate,” 
or  the  frequency  in  which  multiple  ralliers  from  the  same  enemy  organi- 
zation defected  to  the  allied  side  together. 

Two  other  statistical  PSYOP  indicators  used  by  the  division  that  are 
related  to  the  Chieu  Hoi  Program  are:  (1)  the  rate  of  ralliers  per  month 
who  turn  themselves  over  to  U.S.  units  rather  than  to  Vietnamese 
officials,^  and  (2)  the  number  of  ralliers  who  volunteer  to  serve  with  the 
division  in  the  “Kit  Carson  Scout  Program.”  ^ The  Kit  Carson  Scout  data 
is  considered  significant  from  a PSYOP  viewpoint  because  the  participa- 
tion in  the  program  reflects  not  only  defection  from  the  Viet  Cong/North 
Vietnamese  Army  ranks,  but  reflects  complete  reversal  of  loyalties  to  the 
point  where  the  rallier  takes  up  arms  against  his  former  comrades  in  an 
active  and  hazardous  manner. 

According  to  PS  YOP  doctrine,  one  of  the  functions  of  tactical  PS  Y OP  is 
to  reduce  interference  by  civilians  with  tactical  operations.  The  extent  to 
which  PSYOP  accomplishes  this  function  is  judged  by  the  next  indicator 
used  by  the  division,  which  is  “direct  observation.”  The  extent  to  which 
people  in  the  target  audience  follow'  instructions  (oft-en  simple  administra- 
tive instructions)  broadcast  from  an  overhead  PSYOP  helicopter  can 
usually  be  observed  directly  from  the  helicopter  by  the  PSYOP  crew 
aboard.  A variation  of  the  direct  observation  indicator  by  U.S.  troops  on 
the  ground  is  used  to  check  the  technical  effectiveness  or  the  operational 
capability  of  the  electronic  broadcast  equipment  aboard  PSYOP  helicop- 
ters. On  certain  operations  where  U.S.  troops  are  known  to  be  on  the 
ground  in  the  close  vicinity  of  the  ethnic  target  audience,  a control 
message  is  often  broadcast  in  English  so  that  the  U.S.  troops  can  provide 
rapid  feedback  as  to  the  technical  effectiveness  of  the  electronic  equip- 
ment. 

Another  important  effectiveness  indicator  used  by  the  division  is  feed- 
back infonnation  from  prisoners  of  war. 

The  division  participates  in  a combination  intelligence  and  PSYOP 
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program  known  as  the  Voluntee’’  Informant  Program.  In  return  for 
voluntary  services,  the  people  niay  be  compensated  with  money,  rice,  or 
other  commodities.  The  resultant  effectiveness  of  these  efforts  is  indi- 
cated by  the  number  of  informant  tips  received,  the  number  of  weapons 
turned  in,  and  the  frequency  of  other  positive  services  rendered  to  the 
friendly  forces  by  the  people  in  the  target  audience. 

Captured  enemy  documents  are  used  as  indicators  of  PSYOP  effective- 
ness because  they  sometimes  contain  specific  information  concerning 
enemy  reaction  to  PSYOP  broadcasts  and  leafiet  drops. 

Two  additional  indicators  of  effectiveness  that  originate  outside  the 
division,  but  relate  to  the  division  PSYOP  effort,  are:  (1)  toe  monthly 
reports  of  province  senior  advisors,  and  (2)  periodic  civilian  attitude 
reports  from  the  province  advisory  staff.'' 

The  number  of  Medical  Civic  Action  Project  (MEDCAP)  patients 
treated  per  month  is  considered  to  be  a direct  PSYOP  indicator.  A 
variation  of  this  indicator  is  the  number  of  dental  civic  action  project 
(DENTCAP)  patients  treated  per  month;  however,  the  figures  are  usu- 
ally consolidated  into  a single  MEDCAP  figure  that  includes  both  the 
medical  and  the  dental  patients. 

Another  direct  PSYOP  indicator  is  the  attendance  rate  at  division- 
sponsored  movies  provided  for  the  benefit  of  local  audiences.  These 
movies  are  publicized  by  PSYOP  media  and  the  attendance  at  the  movies 
is  considered  to  be  “responsive  action”  on  the  part  of  the  target  audience; 
hence,  this  data  qualifies  as  a direct  PSYOP  indicator  under  the  criteria 
set  forth  in  the  official  field  manual  on  PSYOP  doctrine. 

Another  PSYOP  effectiveness  indicator  is  the  monthly  “Hamlet  Evalu- 
ation System”  report  which  shows  the  percentages  of  hamlets  that  are 
considered  to  be  pacified  in  degrees  ranging  from  unsecured  to  secured. 

The  final  PSYOP  indicator  revealed  by  the  data  on  the  1st  Infantrj' 
Division  is  an  indirect  indicator.  This  indicator  concerns  specific  VC/NVA 
PSYOP  actions  directed  against  the  division  PSYOP  efforts. 

In  summary,  the  1st  Division  case  study  has  produced  a total  of  seven- 
teen different  PSYOP  indicators  of  effectiveness  that  are  or  have  been 
used  by  the  division  in  evaluating  the  results  of  its  PSYOP  effort. 

//.  1st  Cavalry  Division  (Airmobile) 

The  data  examined  concerning  the  1st  Cavalry  Division  yielded  eight 
major  PSYOP  indicators  of  effectiveness.  Of  these  eight  indicators,  six 
were  the  same  or  were  variations  of  indicators  that  were  also  identified  in 
the  1st  Infantry  Division  case  study. 

Of  the  two  new  indicators  developed,  the  first  one  was  “voluntary 
surrender  broadcasts”  or  “quick  reaction  messages”  broadcast  by  ralliers 
to  their  VC  or  NVA  units. 

The  other  new  indicator  developed  from  the  1st  Cavalry  Division  study 
consisted  of  incidents  in  which  the  enemy  fired  upon  PSYOP  helicopters 
broadcasting  messages. 
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III.  4th  Infantry  Division 

Fifteen  indicators  of  PSYOP  effectiveness  were  identified  in  the  4th 
Infantry  Division.  Seven  of  the  fifteen  indicators  wei.'  not  mentioned  in 
the  studies  of  che  1st  Infantry  and  1st  Cavalry  Divisions. 

Of  the  seven  new  indicators,  one  was  “results  per  dollar  cost,”  and  the 
other  was  “results  per  manpower  unit.”  An  internal  s^aff  study  found  the 
average  monthly  cost  of  the  4th  Infantry  Division  PSYOP  program  to  be 
$19,420  and  11.5  or  12  manpower  spaces.  To  complete  the  ratios,  results 
were  quantified  in  terms  of  Hoi  Chanhs  who  had  rallied  in  a given  time 
period  and  the  number  of  items  of  intelligence  value  reported  to  the 
division  during  a given  time  period. 

Weather  conditions  were  also  cited  in  the  4th  Infantry  Division  as  a 
subjective  indicator.  The  damp,  soggy  conditions  brought  nbout  during 
the  wet  monsoon  season  work  against  PSYOP  effectiveness  by  limiting 
loudspeaker  ranges  and  by  reducing  the  legibility  of  paper  leaflets  lying 
on  the  ground  in  the  jungle.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rainy  monsoon 
season  works  for  PSYOP  effectiveness  by  creating  less  desirable  living 
conditions  for  the  VC/NVA  forces  and  thus  possibly  making  the  target 
audiences  more  susceptible  to  allied  PSYOP  efforts.® 

Another  subjective  indicator  of  PSYOP  effectiveness  that  was  cited  in 
the  4th  Division  was  “status  of  enemy  medical  care.” 

Similar  to  the  reports  received  concerning  the  status  of  enemy  medical 
care,  was  another  closely  related  subjective  indicator.  This  indicator 
consisted  of  interrogations  which  directly  reported  upon  the  state  of 
morale  within  the  enemy  ranks.® 

The  4th  Infantry  Division  disseminated  a two-to-four  page  news  leaflet 
by  air  drop  to  suspected  enemy  areas.  The  leaflet  was  named  Binh  Mink, 
a Vietnamese  phrase  which  means  “First  Light.”  The  PSYOP  indicator  in 
this  situation  was  the  number  of  Bivh  Mink  clippings  found  on  the  bodies 
of  enemy  troops. 

Another  different  indicator  that  was  developed  through  the  4th  Divi- 
sion study  was  “JUSPAO  analyses  of  VC  propaganda.”  ’’  This  indicator  is 
subjective  and  is  based  upon  a series  of  periodic  field  memorandums 
published  by  the  Joint  United  States  Public  Affairs  Office  in  Saigon.  This 
indirect  indicator  of  PSYOP  effectiveness  is  unique  in  that  it  is  based  on 
material  developed  at  the  national  level  from  which  information  can  be 
extracted  that  pertains  to  the  local  division  area  of  operations. 

IV.  lOlst  Airborne  Division  (.Airmobile} 

The  study  of  the  101st  Airborne  Division  revealed  seven  PSYOP  indi- 
cators of  effectiveness,  of  which  three  had  not  been  mentioned  previously 
in  this  research  project. 

Probably  the  most  unusual  example  of  PSYOP  effectiveness  in  the 
101st  Division  was  the  incident  in  which  PSYOP  was  used  successfully  to 
aid  in  the  repatriation  of  forty  Vietnamese  Government  troops  who  were 
being  held  captive  by  the  Viet  Cong  in  a prison  compound.  In  the  confu- 
sion following  a raid  on  the  prison  compound,  the  prisoners  scattered  into 
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the  surrounding  jungle  areas.  It  was  only  after  the  airborne  PSYOP 
loudspeaker  reassured  the  repatriated  prisoners  as  to  their  safety  that 
they  were  successfully  brought  back  under  friendly  control. 

The  three  indicators  which  had  not  been  mentioned  previously  in  this 
study  were:  (1)  the  repatriated  prisoners’  response  to  PSYOP,  (2)  the 
verbal  surveys  conducted  by  the  armed  propaganda  teams,  and  (3)  the 
monitoring  of  the  tactical  operations  of  target  groups. 

V.  Americal  Divuion 

In  the  Americal  Division  a total  of  nine  PSYOP  indicators  of  effective- 
ness are  utilized.  These  indicators  were  identified  in  a letter  from  the 
Division  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G5,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Norman  L. 
Robinson,  dated  January  5,  1969.  The  nine  indicators  used  by  the  Ameri- 
cal Division  are  common  to  the  other  divisions  previously  discussed. 

VI.  9th  Infantry  Divigion 

No  letter  response  was  received  by  this  investigator  from  the  9ih 
Infantry  Division;  however,  some  data  was  available  from  other  sources, 
and  six  PSYOP  indicators  were  identified.  These  indicators  generally 
follow  the  pattern  of  those  mentioned  most  frequently  in  the  studies  of 
the  other  U.S.  Army  divisions  in  Vietnam. 

VII.  25th  Infantry  Division 

The  data  available  on  the  25th  Infantry  Division  revealed  seven 
PSYOP  inaicators  of  effectiveness.  All  seven  of  these  indicators  have  also 
been  identified  in  the  modus  operandi  of  other  divisions  in  Vietnam. 

COMMAND  AND  GENERAL  STAFF  COLLEGE  (CGSC)  SURVEY 

The  approach  to  the  problem  in  this  research  study  was  the  considera- 
tion of  two  major  batches  of  data — division  case  studies  and  a survey  of 
Command  and  General  Staff  College  (CGSC)  students.  There  were  eight 
PSYOP  indicators  of  effectiveness  mentioned  by  multiple  respondents. 
The  indicators  most  frequently  cited  by  the  respondents  and  the  percen- 
tages of  same  are  shown  in  Figure  1. 

Of  the  eight  indicators  mentioned  by  multiple  respondents,  all  but  two 
indicators  had  been  developed  in  the  case  studies  of  the  divisions.  The 
two  new  indicators  were  the  following:  (1)  number  of  desertions  in  enemy 
ranks  reported  per  period  of  time,  and  (2)  the  number  of  prisoners 
captured  per  period  of  time. 

There  were  fourteen  other  PSYOP  indicators  mentioned  by  respond- 
ents only  a single  time.  These  additional  indicators  covered  a relatively 
wide  range  and  included  six  indicators  that  had  not  been  mentioned 
previously  in  the  study.  The  six  new  indicators  were:  (1)  attitudes  and 
behavior  of  Vietnamese  civilian  laborers  employed  on  U.S.  base  camps, 
(2)  frequency  of  enemy  rocket/mortar  attacks  against  division  base 
camps,  (3)  number  of  “high  impact”  Vietnamese  patients  treated  success- 
fully by  division  surgeons  (medical  conditions  remedied  in  a dramatic 
manner  with  resultant  favorable  psychological  impact,  such  as  correction 
of  cleft  palates,  removal  of  cataracts,  quick  cures  of  advanced  pneumonia 
with  massive  doses  of  antibiotics,  correction  of  crossed-eye  conditions. 
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Figure  1.  PSYOP  Feedback  Indicator  Identified  by  Multiple  Respondents. 
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and  treatment  of  remedial  blindness),  (4)  number  of  Vietnamese  patients 
voluntarily  participating  in  the  in-patient  hospital  care  program  at  the 
division  headquarters  base  camp,  (5)  firequency  of  enemey  incidents  di- 
rected against  U.S.  division  mescal  personnel  operating  among  the  Vie- 
tnamese local  populace  in  enemy-dominated  or  contested  areas,  and  (6) 
data  obtained  through  in-depth  conversations  by  specially  trained  U.S. 
division  personnel. 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  DATA 

This  report  [has  beeni  co.icerned  with  the  examination  of  data  available 
from  the  division  case  studies  and  the  CGSC  survey.  From  these  two 
groupings  of  data  [36]  feedback  indicators  of  PSYOP  were  identified. 

/.  Central  Patterns 

It  was  found  that  the  indicators  that  were  identified  and  developed  in 
this  study  could  be  an-anged  into  six  general  categories.  These  categories 
were:  (1)  Chieu  Hoi  statistics,  (2)  hitelligence  irom  interrogations,  (3) 
intelligence  from  captured  documents  and  intercepted  messages,  (4)  ob- 
servations, (5)  enemy  counter  actions,  and  (6)  miscellaneous.  Of  these 
general  categories,  there  was  sufficient  data  to  justify  further  division  of 
three  of  the  general  categories  into  specific  subdivisions. 

The  “interrogations”  group  was  further  divided  into  interrogations  of: 
(1)  prisoners  of  war,  (2)  detainees,  (3)  members  of  the  local  populace  on  a 
voluntary  basis— Volunteer  Informant  Program,  (4)  Hoi  Chanhs,  and  (5) 
intelligenqe  agents. 

The  “observations”  group  was  subdivided  into  observations  by:  (1) 
U.S.  PS\OP  teams — in  the  air  or  on  the  ground,  (2)  U.S.  troops  on 
tactical  operations,  (3)  province  advisory  team  personnel,  and  (4)  Viet- 
namese officials  at  the  province  and  disnict  level  within  the  tactical 
division  area  of  operations. 

Tne  “enemy  counter  actions”  group  was  subdivided  into:  (1)  enemy 
broadcasts — both  by  radio  and  by  local  ground  mounted  loudspeaker 
systems,  (2)  leaflets  distributed  in  and  around  U.S.  division  areas,  (3) 
enemy  roadblocks  and  tactical  operations  in  the  U S.  division  areas,  and 
(4)  enemy  restrictions  placed  upon  their  own  troops  against  reading  or 
listening  to  U.S.  propaganda  messages  and  literature. 

All  of  these  indicators  are  shown,  by  major  groupings,  in  Figure  2,  in 
which  the  various  indicators  from  the  division  case  studies  and  the  CGSC 
survey  have  been  syiithesized  into  a single  figure.  From  an  examination 
of  this  figire,  it  can  be  seen  that  these  groupings  do  reflect  the  central 
tendencies.  The  “Chieu  Hoi  statistics”  and  the  “interrogations” 
categories  were  the  most  frequently  identified  indicators,  followed  closely 
by  the  “enemy  counter  actions  (leaflets)”  and  “miscellaneous”  categories. 

I,  was  also  noted  that  there  was  a definite  mutual  pattern  of  support 
between  the  general  indicators  developed  within  the  division  case  studies 
and  by  the  CGSC  survey.  This  pattern  of  support  existed  W'ithin  all  six  of 
the  major  categories  of  PSYOP  indicators. 
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//.  EvaUiation  of  Indicator 

It  was  found  that  “Chieu  Hoi  statistics”  were  universally  used  by  the 
U.S.  Army  divisions  in  Vietnam  as  an  indicator  of  PSYOP  effectiveness. 
This  indicator  lends  itself  to  this  purpose  particularly  well  because  the 
data  involved  can  be  readily  presented  in  a quantitative  form  on  a briefing 
chart  or  in  a report  to  higher  headquarters  or  to  other  interested  agen- 
cies. A weakness  of  this  indicator  is  that  misleading  statistics  can  be 
easily  developed  unless  a careful,  accurate,  and  honest  reporting  system 
is  used.  In  situations  where  more  than  one  U.S.  division  is  operating 
within  a given  Vietnamese  province,  it  is  possible  that  each  division  could 
reoort  the  same  province  Chieu  Hoi  center  returnees  solely  within  its 
01  m totals  for  a particular  month,  rather  than  pro-rating  the  numbers  or 
using  some  other  system  that  would  approximate  the  truth.  Another 
weakness  of  the  Chieu  Hoi  statistic  is  that  in  the  enthusiasm  for  meeting 
quotas  or  exceeding  the  results  of  a previous  reporting  period,  the  staff 
officers  concerned  may  simply  accept  each  feeder  report  without  question 
and  simply  add  the  new  numbers  to  the  old.  This  type  of  accounting  can 
lead  to  duplication  of  data  and  inaccurate  reporting  of  the  totals,  for  a 
given  Hoi  Chanh  might  be  reported  by  a subordinate  unit  as  one  rallier 
on  a particular  day  to  that  unit;  later  this  same  rallier  might  be  reported 
again  as  a new  acquisition  by  the  local  province  Chieu  Hoi  center. 
Therefore,  it  can  be  seen  that  a careful  and  valid  accounting  system  is 
necessary  if  the  Chieu  Hoi  data  is  to  be  meaningful,  and  great  care  must 
be  taken  to  identify  specific  Hoi  Chanh  by  name  and  by  other  specific 
identification  means  in  order  to  preclude  fallacious  or  ambiguous  report- 
ing. 

The  "interrogations”  PSYOP  feedback  indicators  provide  quantitative 
and  subjective  information  for  the  PSYOP  analyst.  The  division  case 
studies  and  the  CGSC  survey  reflected  wide  use  in  Vietnam  cf  interrogp 
tiors,  particularly  interrogations  of  people  under  the  “Volunteer  Inform- 
ant Program”  and  interrogations  of  Hoi  Chanh  personnel.  The  numbers 
of  individuals  interrogated  successfully  can  be  quantified.  The  amount  of 
munitions,  the  number  of  weapons  turned  in,  the  number  of  mine  and 
booby  trap  locations,  and  the  num.ber  of  intelligence  tips  of  value  received 
can  be  quantified  and  used  as  a numerical  yardstick  of  effectiveness  in  a 
relative  manner.  But,  as  was  pointed  out  by  Colonel  Bambery,  former  Go 
of  the  1st  Cavalry  Division,  in  his  letter  to  this  investigator,  there  is  an 
inherent  "desire  to  please”  that  characterizes  people  within  the  oriental 
races,  and  this  desire  to  say  what  the  questioner  would  like  to  hear  is  a 
factor  that  must  be  taken  into  account  when  making  subjective  evalua- 
tions of  PSYOP  feedback  information  obtained  through  interrogations.” 

With  respect  to  participants  in  the  Volunteer  Informant  Program  and 
individuals  acting  as  regular  intelligence  agents,  there  is  the  element  of 
“payment  for  services  rendered”  involved  in  the  interrogations.  The 
informants  (the  informants  who  are  being  paid  for  their  information;  have 
a product  to  sell  and  it  would  be  natural  to  assume  that  such  informers 
would  be  eager  to  please  their  benefactors  in  the  hope  of  making  even 
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more  money.  WTren  the  primary  motivational  factor  becomes  money,  then 
it  seems  that  the  indicators  of  PSYOP  effectiveness  thus  produced  must 
not  be  accepted  purely  at  face  value.  These  indicators  must  be  evaluated  in 
a careful  manner  or  there  is  the  possibility  that  information  provided  may 
be  somewhat  less  than  accuraie,  !e.ss  than  objective,  and  less  than  com- 
pletely reliable.  Even  if  the  intent  of  the  informer  is  sincere,  the  informa- 
tion may  be  of  doubtful  veracity  because  of  the  qualities  of  the  various 
sources  along  the  reporting  line. 

Another  disadvantage  of  interrogations  as  a source  of  indicators  is  that 
in  many  cases  the  information  must  be  obtained  through  the  use  of  either 
Vietnamese  or  U.S.  interpreters.  Therefore,  tije  quality  of  ihe  informa- 
tion obtained  through  interrogations  must  be  tempered  and  assessed  in 
tenus  of  the  qualihcations  and  reliability  of  the  person  who  interprets  and 
translates  the  thoughts  from  one  language  to  another.  Colonei  Wolfred 
K.  White,  in  his  article  in  Military  Review,  “Interpreter — or  Filter?”  has 
examined  this  problem  and  has  cited  the  pitfalls  inherent  in  the  use  of 
interpreters  in  the  less  developed  countries  of  the  world.  Colonel  White 
has  explained  the  situation  in  the  following  terms; 

Nothing  can  replace  the  person-to-person  e,\change  of  ideas  in  a language  common 
to  both  indivduais.  At  best,  the  interpreter  is  a substitute  for  no  communication  at 
all. 

The  interpreter's  lot  is  not  a happy  one.  His  task  is  demanding,  his  responsibilities 
are  great,  and  too  frequently  his  reward  is  scant.  The  interpreter’s  abilities  are 
determined  by  a number  of  factors  including; 

Detailed  knowledge  of  the  formal  aspects  of  the  languages  in  which  he  is  working. 
Command  of  the  idiomatic  expressions  in  each  language. 

Technical  vocabularies  applicable  to  the  interpretive  situation. 

-Ability  to  convey  accurately  the  tone,  spirit,  and  nuance  of  each  speaker. 

Native  intelligence. 

It  is  infrequent  that  the  military  ad.i-sor  is  fortunate  enough  to  acquire  an  in- 
terpreter possessing  all  of  these  quaUties  in  adequate  measure.  In  most  instances, 
he  IS  forced  to  settle  for  less-  -much  less. 


One  of  the  most  frequently  expressed  complaints  of  the  advisor  concerning  his 
interpreter  is  the  real  or  imagmed  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  interpreter  to 
convey  criticism,  bad  tidings,  or  censure.* 

Although  Colonel  White’s  remarks  are  directed  specifically  at  situa- 
tions involving  advisor-counterpart  relationships,  it  seems  that  the  thesis 
he  presents  would  apply  equally  to  interrogations  of  prisoners,  detainees, 
volunteer  informants,  or  any  conversation  or  communication  between 
U.S.  personnel  in  tactical  units  and  members  of  the  indigenous  cultures. 

The  obvious  alternative  to  the  problem  of  unreliable  interpreters  might 
be  to  dispense  with  native  interpreters  entirely  and  to  conduct  interroga- 
tions using  only  highly  qualified  U.S.  personnel  who  are  fluent  to  the 
highest  degree  in  the  local  dialects.  But,  people  with  the  requisite  lan- 
guage skills  are  in  short  supply  within  our  armed  forces,  in  spite  of  efforts 
to  train  personnel  in  the  service  schools.  Colonel  White  has  summarized 
this  paradox  as  follows; 
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Figure  2 Central  Patterns — Diviswn  Case  Studies  and  CGSC  Survey. 

. . . At  a time  in  our  history  when  we  have  the  greatest  requirement  for  citizens 
capable  of  speaking  a wide  variety  of  foreign  lan^ages,  we  are  r scovering  the 
difiiculty  of  developing  rapidly  these  required  skills. 

Undoubtedly,  the  lack  of  U.S.  advisors  adeqwtely  trained  in  the  language  of  the 
host  country  has  frequently  caused  misunderstanding,  impeded  progress,  and 
complicated  the  task  of  aiding  emerging  nations."* 

Captured  documents  and  intercepted  messages  are  another  indicator  of 
PSYOP  effectiveness  that  has  been  used  by  U.S.  tactical  divisions  in 
Vietnam.  This  indicator  has  also  been  cited  in  the  CGSC  survey.  The 
number  of  documents  and  messages  processed  that  allude  to  PSYOP 
effectiveness  can  be  quantified;  however,  it  seems  that  the  same  disad- 
vantages that  have  been  mentioned  concerning  the  evaluation  of  informa- 
tion through  interpreters  can  be  equally  applied  to  the  evaluation  of 
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captured  documents  and  messages.  Whether  the  translator  is  a native  of 
Vietnam  or  whether  he  is  a U.S.  native,  there  is  the  pitfall  of  “filtering” 
or  of  unintentional  misrepresentation  of  the  facts  or  data  contained  in  the 
documents  or  messages  processed.  If  a division  has  a highly  developed 
intelligence  capability,  then  it  would  seem  that  the  problems  encountered 
with  interrogations  and  translations  would  be  greatly  ameliorated  and 
the  two  indicators,  “interrogations”  and  “captured  documents  and  inter- 
cepted messages,”  would  become  significantly  more  valid. 

The  “enemy  counter  actions”  indicator  seems  to  have  gained  general 
acceptance  in  Vietnam,  Enemy  leaflets  were  mentioned  most  frequently 
as  the  medium  of  action.  Since  the  leaflets  directed  against  the  U.S. 
troops  are  written  or  printed  in  the  English  language,  the  interpreter/ 
translator  problem  is  of  no  consequence.  However,  the  value  of  this 
indicator  would  probably  depend  upon  the  availability  of  adequately 
trained  personnel  within  the  division  resources  who  could  properly 
evaluate  the  meaning  and  exact  underlying  significance  of  the  messages 
and  broadcasts,  vis-a-vis  judging  the  effectiveness  of  the  corresponding 
U.S.  PSYOP  activity  that  may  have  had  a direct  or  indirect  bearing  upon 
che  enemy  side  producing  a particular  counter  action. 

The  “observations”  indicator  of  PSYOP  effectiveness  was  the  one  men- 
tioned less  frequently  than  any  of  the  other  indicators.  This  situation  may 
be*  due  to  the  fact  that  PSYOP  personnel  and  other  U.S.  and  GVN 
personnel  are  so  close  to  many  activities  that  have  PSYOP  significance 
that  the  obseiwations  of  the  effects  are  missed  in  spite  of  the  close 
proximity.  Another  way  of  expressing  this  thought  is  by  reference  to  the 
saying  that  often  one  “can’t  see  the  forest  for  the  trees.” 

Direct  observation  is  a technique  that  avoids  the  pitfalls  inherent  in  the 
\ise  of  interpreters,  translators,  and  third-party  persons  involved  in  intel- 
ligence networks.  It  is  believed  that  this  indicator  has  merit  in  that 
results  should  be  forthcoming  with  relatively  little  on-the-job  training  or 
e.xperience.  An  enlisted  specialist  aboard  a PSYOP  helicopter  should  be 
able,  it  would  seem,  to  observe  directly  whether  or  not  the  populace  of  a 
local  village  is  moving  to  a (’  ;signated  assembly  point  as  may  have  been 
directed  in  a previously  broadcast  message  from  the  PSYOP  helicopter 
loudspeaker  system.  It  appe-irs  that  U.S.  troops,  officers  and  enlisted 
personnel  on  the  ground,  should  certainly  provide  feedback  information 
concerning  the  quality  of  English  language  “test”  messages  broadcast  to 
check  whether  the  electronic  communications  equipment  is  functioning  in 
an  audible  and  intelligible  manner  or  not.  Certainly,  it  would  seem,  the 
local  U.S.  advisor  teams  at  the  province  and  district  level,  who  are  in 
daily  contact  with  the  local  people,  could  provide  observations  concerning 
behavior  of  the  local  populace.  The  corresponding  GVN  officials  could 
provide  information  conceniing  behavior  and  attitudes  through  channels 
and  directly  to  U.S.  division  PSYOP  or  G2  personnel.  It  may  be  that 
because  the  PSYOP  function  is  relatively  new  to  many  U.S.  division  staff 
officers  that  the  possibilities  of  direct  observation  as  an  indicator  of 
PSYOP  effectiveness  have  not  yet  been  fully  explored. 
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The  “miscellaneous”  category  of  PSYOP  effectiveness  indicators  seems 
to  have  merit  because  the  indicators  reflect  the  imagination  and  develop- 
ment of  many  different  individuals  and  organizations.  The  apparent  dis- 
advantage of  the  indicators  in  this  category  is  that  most  of  them  are  not 
generally  known  to  the  operators  in  the  field.  The  fact  is  that  these 
miscellaneous  indicators  have  been  identified  by  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions that  have  been  professionally  associated  with  U.S.  divisions  in 
Vietnam.  Collectively  these  indicators  reflect  a relatively  large  amount  of 
thought  and  experience. 

As  with  any  other  indicators  or  yardsticks  used  by  any  sort  of  analyst, 
unless  the  ndicators  ai-e  employed  with  care  and  a certain  degree  of 
subjective  judgment,  their  usefulness  to  a commander  at  the  tactical  level 
of  operations  can  be  lost.  Judiciously  utilized,  these  indicators  have 
served  as  useful  tools  in  the  management  of  PSYOP  and  tactical  re- 
sources in  the  Vietnam  environment. 
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MEASURING  THE  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  AN  OVERSEAS 
INFORMATION  CAMPAIGN;  A CASE  HISTORY* 

Bv  Leo  Bogart 

A survey  demonstrates  Uie  proposition  that  a short-term  uijormation  campaign  is  more 
likely  to  provide  people  mth  c rctwmale  for  reinforcing  their  eristing  beliefs  and  attitudes 

than  for  changing  them. 

H/:  ^ ^ 

The  attempt  to  measure  communications  effects  in  the  field  has  been 
most  frequently  made  in  the  subject  areas  of  politics  and  marketing, 
where  the  stakes  are  high  and  where  substantial  research  budgets  can  be 
met.  In  their  studies  of  the  1940  anti  1948  election  campaigns  Paul 
Lazarsfeld,  Bernard  Berelson,  and  their  associates,  relate  changes  in 
voting  intention  to  mass  media  effects  (among  other  things).*  Large 


‘Excerpts  from  "Measuring  the  Effectiveness  of  an  Overseas  Information  Campaign:  A 
Case  History,"  Public  Opinion  Quarterly  XXI,  No.  4 (Winter  1957-1958),  pp.  475-498 
Reprmtetl  with  the  permission  of  The  Public  Opinion  Quarterly,  copyright  holder,  and  the 
courtesy  of  the  author. 
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corporations  have  sometimes  made  similar  studies  of  the  effectiveness  of 
advertising  or  marketing  campaigns,  but  these  remain  unpublished. 

Two  notable  community  studies  have  utilized  the  familiar  scheme  of 
interviewing  cross-sections  of  a population  before  and  after  large-scale 
public  information  efforts.  In  Cincinnati  in  1949,  Shirley  Star  and  Helen 
Hughes  found  that  the  effects  of  an  information  campaign  on  behalf  of  the 
United  Nations  were  untraceable  in  the  light  of  the  problems  which  the 
organization  itself  faced  during  the  same  period.^  A study  of  a venereal 
disease  information  program  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  made  by  the  Bureau  of 
Applied  Social  Research,  also  showed  disappointing  results.  Those  who 
were  most  apt  to  expose  themselves  to  VD  were  least  apt  to  expose 
themselves  to  the  media  which  carried  information  on  the  subject.® 

The  present  study  is  presented  as  a case  history  in  the  same  area  of 
research.  It  was  planned  not  with  theoretical  objectives  in  mind  but  with 
the  immediate  objective  of  evaluating  a test  campaign. 

BACKGROUND  OF  THE  STUDY 

The  communications  campaign  in  this  case  was  conducted  in  Greece  in 
the  later  part  of  1952  as  part  of  the  U.S.  information  program  in  that 
country.  The  U.S.  Information  Agency  has  .used  a wide  variety  of  com- 
munications techniques;  the  test  campaign  represented  an  experimental 
use  of  paid  newspaper  advertising  as  a means  of  conveying  ideas  to  a wide 
overseas  public.  A series  of  14  advertisements  was  prepared  for  insertion 
in  Greek  newspapers  and  a booklet,  “The  March  of  Freedom,”  was 
offered  free  to  the  readers  of  the  ads.  The  appeai’ance  of  the  advertise- 
ments, both  in  their  size  and  styling,  wa°  such  as  to  make  them  stand  out 
in  the  newspaper.. 

The  research  was  organized  and  t'med  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
campaign  itself.'’  The  objectives  were  to  determine  (1)  whether  or  not 
these  materials  succeeded  in  attracting  the  attention  of  a wide  popular 
audience;  (2)  what  -kinds  of  people  they  reached;  (3)  what  the  readers 
thought  of  them;  (4)  what  kinds  of  information  the  ads  and  the  bookiet 
managed  to  convey  to  their  readers;  and  (5)  what  political  attitudes  they 
modified,  if  any. 

The  newspaper  advertisements  aimed  to  create  or  reinforce  the  convic 
tion  that  the  U.S.  and  Greece  are  joined  together  in  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  that  their  common  ideals  are  those  embodied  in  the  Universal  Decla- 
ration of  Human  Fdghts.  The  advertisements  used  large  photographs  and 
brief  texts  to  illuscrate  and  discuss  the  rights  enjoyed  by  citizens  in  a 
democracy. 

These  freedoms  were  visualized  in  terms  of  the  “rights  of  children” 
which  might  be  expected  to  gain  warm  acceptance  virtually  everywhere. 
The  underlying  point  of  view  is  expressed  in  the  following  quotation  from 
one  of  the  ads: 

We  beiieve  it  is  important  to  the  U.S.A.  that  thi.s  child  and  every  child  in  every 
land  shall  have  these  basic  human  freedoms. 
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W’c-  believe  becauap  we  deeply  love  the  freedoms  we  are  bulldi.ig  in  oiir  own 
life  . . . e'ld  we  know  that  our  awn  freedoms  are  not  fully  safe  until  freedom  is  safe 
for  enyone,  bom  anywhere 

This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  we  want  Greece  and  other  countries  to  try  to  be 
like  the  U.S.  A.  .Gach  free  iieople  wail  always  have  its  own  way  to  build  its  own  use 
of  freeoom. 

But  the  goals  we  seek  are  common. 

Empha.‘=is  in  the  ads  was  not  on  tho  present  threat  to  freedom;  only  the 
last  ad  in  the  series  referred  directly  to  the  Soviet  Union  e.;id  the  “cold 
war,”  They  were,  rather,  focussed  on  the  pcsiiive  aspocts  of  human 
liberty. 

One  ati  mentioned  the  Declaration  m its  headline,  and  another  focussed 
on  the  booklet  offer.  All  the  rest  referred  to  individual  rights,  covered  in 
nine  of  the  Declaration’s  Thirty  Articles.  All  the  ads  except  one  featured 
laige  photographic  illustrations  of  children. 

“The  Marcn  of  Freedom”  was  a 3?, -page  booklet  illustrated  v.'ith  y-vo- 
eolor  drawings  which  showed  significant  stages  in  the  development  y'f 
human  rights  tVom  Hammurabi’s  Code  to  the  United  Nations.  It  con- 
tained no  direct  references  to  Commuiiism.  Its  objective  was  rather  to 
show  the  historical  continuity  of  the  democratic  tradition. 

Between  November  IG,  1952.  and  January  3,  1953,  the  14  advertise- 
ment.s w'ere  run  on  a twice  a-week  alternating  schedule  iii  all  four 
Salonica  newspapers.®  (These  papers  claim  & combined  total  daily  circula- 
tion of  about  50,009.)  Every  ad  a, speared  once  m each  paper,  but  no  ad 
fc»x*r  appeared  in  more  than  y.ne  paper  on  the  same  day.  Approximately 
17,000  copies  cf  “The  March  of  Freedom”  booklet  were  distributed  by  the 
U.S.I.'^.  Library  in  Salonica  directly  and  by  mail. 

METHOD  OF  STUDY 

The  btudy  was  designed  to  permit  companson  of  the  attitudes  of  a 
cross-section  of  adults  in  Salonica,  who  were  interviewed  shortly  before 
and  again  immediately  after  the  advertisements  ran  in  the  press,  T-^ 
overcome  any  possible  “panel  effect.”  the  second  wave  of  interviews 
(after  the  ad  campaign)  was  conducted  not  only  with  the  sa  me  people  who 
had  been  in  the  original  sample,  but  a'so  with  another  parallel  cross- 
■section  of  the  population,  a sample  \vho.se  membere  had  not  been  inter- 
viewed previously. 

Changes  in  opinion  between  the  first  and  second  survey  periods  might 
have  occiHTed  quite  independently  of  the  advertising  campaign,  through 
the  impact  of  w>  . lei  event?  or  of  poUl’cal  developments  in  Greece.®  For 
example,  altitudes  toward  the  United  States  might  have  become  more 
favorable  between  the  first  and  second  wave  of  the  study  because  of  a 
general  improvement  m opinion  throughout  the  country  rather  than  as  a 
resuh'  of  the  ad  campaign.  Or  opinion  might  have  remained  about  the 
same  in  Salonica,  while  it  became  less  favorable  elsewhere  in  Greece  (tl-.at 
is,  the  ads  might  produce  their  effect  not  by  improving  attitudes  but  b\ 
preventing  a decline  which  was  evident  elsew’here). 

To  lake  these  possibilities  into  account,  a simultaneous  before-after 
survey  had  to  be  run  in  another  Greek  city  in  which  no  advertising  or 
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information  campaign  was  conducted.  In  the  control  city  selected,  Patras, 
two  identical  random  samples  (consisting  of  separate  individuals)  were 
interviewed  in  two  waves  corresponding  with  the  two  waves  of  the 
Salonica  survey.’  The  surv-ey  was  completed  by  the  addition  of  a special 
sample  of  persons  in  Salonica  whc  had  sent  or  called  for  “The  Mi  ce  of 
Freedom”  booklet  at  the  U.S  I.S.  Library.  The  first  wave  of  interviews 
took  place  between  September  and  October,  1952.  The  second  wave  took 
place  immediately  after  the  ad  campaign  ended,  during  the  week  of 
January  4-11,  1953.  A total  of  2,238  interviews  was  conducted. 

***** 


THE  climate  of  OPINION 

Tc  understand  w’hat  the  ad  and  booklet  campaign  accomplished  we 
must  first  look  at.  the  existing  pattern  of  public  opinion  and  information 
which  the  campaign  sought  to  influence.  We  must  also  note  the  points  on 
which  opinions  in  the  test  city  and  in  the  control  city  (Patras)  were  similar 
and  different. 

Economic  problems  were  most  on  people’s  minds  at  the  time  of  the 
suiwey,  .•  . , With  such  a focus  of  attention,  other  subjects  received 
relatively  few  mentions.  Virtually  no  one  discu:..  ed  the  threat  of  Com- 
munism. ...  It  appears  therefore  that  the  U.S.  information  campaign, 
centering  as  it  did  on  political  rights  and  freedoms,  faced  a challenge  in 
the  form  of  a widespread  public  preoccupation  with  the  immediate  day- 
to-day  problems  of  making  a livelihood. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  “Does  the  attitude  position  of  a little  country 
such  as  Grc'-ce  influence  the  future  shaping  of  international  events?,”  the 
great,  majority  of  those  answering  saici  that  Greece’s  attitude  mattered  a 
great  deal.  Most  of  the  answers  stressed  Greece's  strategic  geogi-aphic 
position,,  and  its  potential  importance  as  a military  base.® 

4c  4-  4c 

In  both  cities,  C^  mmunism’s  growth  was  attributed  much  more  often  to 
a national  movement  ' "ed  by  economic  conditions  than  to  Russian 
stimulation.  In  Salonica  this  was  the  prevailing  opinion  by  a larger  mar- 
gin (39  percent,  as  against  12  percent)  chan  in  Patras  (42  percent  against 
28  percent)  perhaps  showing  greater  Communi.«t  influence  in  the  larger 
city. 

Although  many  Greeks  thought  Communism  arose  independently  of 
Russian  imperialism,  this  by  no  means  placed  them  in  the  Communist 
ramp.  The  sur\my  findings  showed  the  United  States  to  be  the  most 
popular  and  resjiected  nation  in  Greek  eyes,  w'hile  the  Soviet  Union  was 
wideiv  criticized  and  disliked.® 


^ * 4c  « 


The  preponderant  hostility  toward  the  Soviet  Union  took  the  form  of  a 
general  belief  that  Soviet  powder  was  on  the  wane.  To  the  query,  “Ten 
years  from  now  do  you  think  Russia  will  have  increased  or  decreased  its 
following  among  other  nations?,”  virtually  all  of  those  replying  said  that 
Russia  would  decrea.se  her  following,  and  almost  everyone  said  this  was  a 
good  thing.  Conversely,  the  overwhelming  majority  said  the  United 


* 
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States  would  increase  its  following  in  the  next  ten  years  and  that  this  was 
good. 

Over-all  feelings  toward  the  U.S.A.  were  described  as  being  very 
favorable  by  most  of  the  respondents  (more  so  in  Salonica  than  in  Patras). 

. . . The  generally  favorable  outlook  toward  America  was  reflected  in  an 
overwhelmingly  affirmative  response  to  the  question,  “Do  you  think  the 
U.S.  is  doing  all  it  can  to  help  Greece?”  and  in  a strong  belief  that  the 
U.S.  wants  to  help  Greece  remain  free  and  independent  rather  than  to 
dominate  it. 

Although  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  U.S.I.S.  campaign  was  to  influ- 
ence opinion,  its  immediate  objective  was  to  increase  knowledge  of  demo- 
cratic rights  and  freedoms.  How  much  awareness  existed  to  begin  with? 

When  respondents  in  both  cities  were  asked  to  name  the  rights  and 
freedoms  which  citizens  enjoy  in  a free  country,  their  response  was 
similar,  with  freedom  of  opinion  and  expression  far  in  the  forefront,  and 
references  to  working  men’s  rights  strong  in  Patras.  An  average  of  1.4 
rights  was  mentioned  in  Patras,  and  1.1  rights  in  Salonica;  18  percent  and 
27  percent  were  unable  to  name  any  rights  at  all. 

The  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  which  was  emphasized  in 
the  ads  and  booklet  was  unknown  to  all  but  a tiny  minority.  In  the 
interviews  made  before  the  campaign  began,  8 percent  (P)  and  26  percent 
(S)  claimed  to  have  heard  of  it,  but  only  2 percent  (P)  and  6 percent  (S) 
were  able  to  explain  it  was.  The  democracies  rather  than  the 
Communist  countries  were  named  as  the  ones  who  signed  it.  In  other 
words,  the  campaign  was  designed  to  inform  its  audience  on  a subject 
with  which  they  were  not  too  familiar.  There  was  considerable  room  for 
expanding  knowledge  of  democratic  freedoms  in  general,  and  of  the 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  in  particular. 

THE  INFORMATION  CAMPAIGN  AND  ITS  AUDIENCE 

The  campaign  was  based  on  the  assumption  that  newspaper  advertis- 
ing is  an  effective  means  of  reaching  the  public  in  Greece,  as  it  has  proven 
to  be  in  the  United  States,  though  Greek  newspapers  do  not  have  the 
mass  circulation  of  the  American  press.  In  Salonica,  for  instance,  the  four 
daily  papers,  with  a total  city  circulation  of  21,000  must  serve  the  needs  of 
300,000  residents  (about  190,000  adults  over  18)  in  the  city,  and  additional 
thousands  in  the  surrounding  region. 

However,  ...  it  may  be  estimated  that  in  Salonica  e.'tch  copy  of  the 
newspaper  reaches  approximately  five  adult  readers  represented  by 
pass-along  readership,  reading  in  coffee  houses,  and  the  practice  of  pay- 
ing the  news  vendor  a small  sum  for  the  privilege  of  looking  at  the  paper. 
About  one  in  five  in  the  sample  proved  to  be  illiterate. 

How  many  people  were  reached  by  the  ads  and  the  booklet?  How  did 
they  react  to  what  they  read?  Were  people  who  had  not  been  directly 
exposed  to  the  campaign  aware  of  it  in  any  way?  These  qut-stions  were 
answered  by  the  second  wave  cross-section  of  Salonica  residents  who 
were  interviewed  after  the  campaign.  Their  answers  closely  parallel 


those  given  by  members  of  the  panel  who  were  interviewed  on  both 
waves. 

The  ads  were  seen  by  a large  proportion  of  the  reading  public.  ...  All 
but  a handful  of  those  who  said  they  had  seen  the  ads  associated  them 
with  the  United  States.  Four  out  of  five  of  those  who  said  they  had  seen 
the  ads  could  answer  a question  on  the  main  point. 

Readership  of  the  ads  was  estimated  in  two  ways:  (1)  by  asking  the 
respondent  directly  how  many  ads  he  had  seen,  and  (2)  by  actually  taking 
him  through  the  ads  one  by  one,  in  each  case  asking  whether  he  had 
previously  seen  it  or  read  it. 

% * * * * 

There  were  notable  differences  in  the  degree  to  which  various  groups 
in  the  population  came  into  contact  with  the  campaign.  Since  literacy  was 
higher  among  men  . . . than  among  women,  . . . men  read  more  news- 
papers every  day.  . . . More  of  them,  therefore,  claimed  to  have  seen  at 
least  one  ad  . . . More  men  were  also  aware  of  the  booklet  (48  percent 
against  26  percent). 

The  expected  differences  may  be  found  when  we  compare  exposure  for 
different  socio-economic  groups,  as  in  Table  1. 

Of  those  who  were  known  to  have  called  or  written  for  the  booklet,  84 
percent  were  men,  and  30  percent  were  under  the  age  of  20.  They  were 
considerably  better  educated  than  the  average;  at  least  34  percent  of 
them  (probably  more)  were  students. 

Of  those  who  claimed  to  have  seen  the  ads,  21  percent  were  unable  to 
recall  the  main  idea,  24  percent  described  the  ad.«  as  being  about  human 
rights,  and  17  percent  mentioned  freedom  of  the  individual.  An  almost 
equally  large  number  of  responses  were  expressed  not  in  terms  of  human 
rights  in  general,  but  of  children's  rights.  One  fourth  said  the  ads  were 
about  the  freedoms  and  rights  of  children.  An  additional  five  percent  said 
the  ads  were  supposed  to  teach  people  to  give  their  children  rights  and 
privileges;  six  percent  said  that  the  ads  were  supposed  lo  teach  young 
children  about  freedom.  Only  one  percent  referred  to  “The  March  of 
Freedom”  booklet. 

Thus  for  a good  many  of  those  who  saw  the  ads,  attention  was  drawn 
from  the  ultimate  point  (U.S. — Greek  unity  in  support  of  universal 
human  rights)  to  the  immediate  appeal.The  ads  visualized  human  rights 
in  terms  of  the  rights  of  children  in  order  to  capture  reader  interest  and  to 
arouse  a favorable  sentiment  for  the  underlying  message.  Apparently 
this  is  what  happened,  since  the  ads  were  (by  American  standards) 
extremely  successful — not  only  in  reaching  an  enormous  part  of  their 
potential  audience,  but  in  in.pressing  their  central  theme  upon  the  mem- 
ory of  the  people  who  saw  them.  Of  ail  those  who  saw  or  heard  of  the  ads, 
8)  percent  commented  favorably  on  them,  while  only  5 percent  had 
critical  reactions.  Comments  on  production  and  format  outnumbered 
those  on  the  content  of  the  ads,  four  to  th’-ee.  The  ads  were  liked 
precisely  because  their  readers  accepted  them  at  face  value:  they  were 
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TABLE  1 

Exposure  to  the  Campaign,  by  Socio-Economic  Status* 


ir\ 


S«lomca 
Booklet  Sample 

Saiomca  Cro»s>Section.  Wave  I! 

Cot  Booklet 

Saw 

Booklet 

Saw  or 
Read  Ads 

Not 

Exposed 

Well-to-do 

12% 

14% 

8% 

5% 

Middle  Class 

66 

68 

56 

23 

Poor 

22 

18 

36 

66 

Total  100% 

100% 

too%. 

100% 

N(100%)  = (254) 

(62) 

(493) 

(235) 

•Percentages  not  weighted  by  sex. 

not  thought  of  as  propaganda  serving  a selfish  interest.  Everyone  who 
had  seen  or  heard  c"  the  ads  was  asked  what  their  purpose  was.  They 
answered  with  references  to  the  ads’  literal  meaning  rather  than  with  any 
sophisticated  inferences  about  their  underlying  political  objectives;  22 
percent  said  the  purpose  was  to  enable  people  to  learn  their  rights  and 
freedoms.  . . . 

Another  eleven  percent  said  the  purpose  was  to  educate  and  inform 
people  on  the  subject  of  freedom  ....  and  eight  percent  said  it  was  to 
show  the  life  of  the  free  world.  . . . Significantly,  22  percent  of  those 
answering  said  the  purpose  of  the  ads  was  to  help  youth.  . . . While  this 
is  a favorable  judgment,  it  suggested  that  the  pictures  of  children,  while 
they  attracted  interest,  distracted  some  readers  from  the  ads’  main 
message  and  purpose. 

Of  those  who  knew  of  the  ads,  88  percent  thought  it  was  a good  thing 
for  the  U.S.  to  publish  them. 

Ht  * Hc  Jti  '* 

Although,  when  asked  directly,  readers  did  not  indicate  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  ads  was  to  gain  support  for  the  United  States,  one  in  three 
thought  the  ads  were  good  because  they  worked  to  this  end! 

« 4c  4:  * * 

The  purpose  of  the  ads  was,  of  course,  not  merely  co  create  a favorable 
impression,  but  to  influence  the  thinking  of  the  Greek  people.  A majority 
of  those  who  saw  the  ads  had  the  impression  that  they  were  influenced 
(whether  or  not  they  actually  were).  Fifty-four  percent  replied  affirma- 
tively to  the  question,  “Would  you  say  the  ads  contributed  in  any  way  to 
your  knowledge  or  attitudes?’’  Thirty  six  percent  said  that  they  hadn’t — a 
substantial  minority  which  probably  includes  not  only  the  critical  and  the 
apathetic,  but  a great  many  people  who  felt  already  as  much  convinced  as 
they  could  possibly  be. 

Since  attitudes  were  so  predominantly  favorable  'O  begin  with,  the 
major  potential  for  change  was  on  the  part  of  a small  minority  of  critics.  If 
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all  those  who  said  the  ads  affected  their  attitudes  and  knowledge  had 
really  been  influenced,  the  campaign  might  be  considered  spectacularly 
successful. 

A principal  objective  of  the  ads  was  to  stimulate  interest  in  “The  March 
of  Freedom”  booklet.  Of  the  public  as  a whole,  28  percent  said  they  had 
noticed  the  statement  about  the  booklet  in  the  tnis,  and  9 percent  had 
heard  about  the  booklet  in  some  other  way;  63  percent  had  not  heard 
about  it.  Eight  percent  of  the  public  claimed  to  have  read  the  booklet  (21 
percent  of  those  who  knew  of  it).  Of  these,  a third  had  gone  to  get  it  at  the 
U.S.I.S.  Library,  and  37  percent  had  sent  for  it.  The  remainder  had  read 
a copy  obtained  by  another  family  member  or  by  a friend. 

Of  all  those  who  read  the  booklet,  more  than  two  out  of  five  said  it 
described  the  historical  growth  of  freedom  or  liberty.  Another  two  out  of 
five  said  it  was  about  human  rights  or  freedom  in  general.  As  in  the  case 
of  the  ads,  comments  concentrated  on  production  and  format  rather  than 
on  content.  Like  the  ads,  the  booklet  seems  to  have  been  accepted  at  face 
value,  and  not  thought  of  as  propaganda.  Half  said  its  purpose  was  to 
teach  people  about  the  idea  and  meaning  of  freedom.  One  in  ever/  five  or 
six  said  its  aim  was  to  show  the  development  and  evolution  of  freedom  in 
a historical  sense.  About  as  many  believed  it  had  a general  educational 
mission.  Only  a small  number  said  its  purpose  was  to  win  friends  for  the 
United  States. 

Among  those  who  had  read  the  booklet,  opinion  was  virtually  unani- 
mous that  it  was  a good  thing  for  the  U.S.  to  publish.  This  was  explained 
most  often  by  the  argument  that  it  informed  and  educated  people  about 
their  rights  and  freedoms.  A sizable  proportion  explained  that  it  was  a 
good  thhig  because  a was  beneficial  to  the  United  States.  Thus  in  the  case 
of  the  booklet  as  in  the  case  of  the  ads,  the  information  campaign  won 
approval  for  doing  the  very  job  of  propaganda  which  its  audience  did  not 
think  it  was  designed  to  do. 

OPINION  CHANGES  IN  THE  TEST  AND  CONTROL  CITIES 

Thus  far  we  have  described  the  climate  of  opinion  in  Salonica  and 
Patras  before  the  U.S.  information  campaign  began,  and  the  audience 
which  the  campaign  reached  in  Salonica,  the  test  city.  To  determine  what 
effect  the  campaign  had  on  public  opinion,  we  must  make  a series  of 
comparisons  between  those  who  were  and  were  not  r<»ached,  before  and 
after  the  cainpaign  took  place.  The  design  of  the  study  makes  it  possible 
to  look  for  effects  in  three  distinct  ways:  (1)  by  comparing  results  before 
and  after,  for  the  test  and  control  cities;  (2)  by  comparing  results,  before 
and  after,  for  exposed  and  unexposed  groups  within  the  test  city;  and  (3) 
by  internal  analysis  of  changes  within  the  test  city  panel. 

Let  us  first  consider  whether  changes  in  opinion  or  knowledge  took 
place  in  Salonica  as  a direct  result  of  the  campaign,  but  not  in  Patras. 
There  was  no  significant  shift  of  opinion  in  either  city  in  the  proportions 
who: 
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1.  Felt  ven’  favorably  toward  the  U.S. 

2.  Thought  that  the  U.S.  was  interested  in  dominating  Greece.” 

3.  Thought  that  Russia  was  the  country  most  guilty  of  meddling  in 

Greek  affairs. 

4.  Thought  the  U.S.  was  doing  all  it  could  to  help  Greece. 

5.  Though  that  Communism  was  mainly  caused  by  economic  condi- 
tions. 

On  a number  of  points,  opinions  changed  between  the  first  and  second 
waves  of  the  study,  but  they  generally  changed  the  same  way  in  both 
Salonica  and  Patras,  apparently  as  the  result  of  attitude  trends  through- 
out Greece. 

* * ♦ ♦ ♦ 

In  a number  of  respects,  however,  the  campaign  appeared  to  have  had 
an  effect  in  the  test  city.  The  number  who  claimed  to  have  heard  of  the 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  was  greater  on  Wave  II  than  on  Wave  I,  in 
both  cities.”  In  Patras,  there  was  a small  increase  in  the  percentage  who 
could  demonstrate  that  they  knew  w'hat  the  Declaration  was.  However, 
in  Salonica  the  proportion  familiar  with  the  Declaration  jumped  from  six 
percent  of  the  public  before  the  campaign  to  27  percent  afterwards.” 

« * « « ♦ 

Knowledge  of  the  countries  that  had  signed  the  Declaration  and  know- 
ledge of  the  rights  and  freedoms  which  citizens  enjoy  in  a democracy 
increased  in  Salonica  but  not  in  Patras  between  Wave  I and  Wave  II. 
There  was  a major  drop  in  the  percentage  who  couid  not  answer  the 
question,  and  more  individual  rights  and  freedoms  were  named.  . . . 


* ♦ * * « 


There  was  an  increase  in  Salonica  of  those  who  mentioned  the  right  to 
free  choice  of  employment,  the  right  to  own  property,  and  freedom  of 
religion:  while  fewer  persons  mentioned  these  rights  on  the  second  wave 
in  Patras.  . . . Freedom  of  opinion  and  expression  was  mentioned  more 
often  on  Wave  II  in  both  cities,  but  the  increase  was  significantly  greater 
in  Salonica. 

On  one  other  major  point  there  was  a clear-cut  change  of  attitude  in 
Salonica  only.  Although  there  was  no  change  in  the  proportion  who  said 
the  U.S.  was  sincerely  interested  in  keeping  Greece  free  and  indepen- 
dent, the  proportion  able  to  support  this  point  of  view  with  reasons 
increased  enormously  in  Salonica.  It  remained  the  same  in  Patras. 


4c  4c  4c  4^ 


EXPOSURE  AND  ATTITUDES 

Thus  far  we  have  seen  that  opinions  underwent  only  slight  changes  in 
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Salonica,  the  test  city,  compared  with  Patras;  while  knowledge  of  the 
subjects  stressed  in  the  ads  imderwent  major  increases.  Were  these 
changes  due  to  the  direct  influence  of  the  campaign,  or  did  they  occur 
independently?  We  can  answer  this  question  best  by  seeing  how  those 
who  were  most  exposed  compare  in  knowledge  and  attitudes  \\1th  those 
who  had  710  contact  with  either  the  ads  or  the  booklet. 

To  do  this,  a comparison  has  been  made  of  the  special  booklet  sample 
(the  people  who  actually  '’  ewt  or  smt  for  the  booklet)  with  those  members 
of  the  Salonica  cross-oection  who  sa:o  the  booklet,  those  who  saio  or  read 
at  least  one  advertisement,  and  those  who  were  com;  etely  unexposed. 
The  evidence  indicates  that  not  only  knowledge,  b..t  some  important 
attitudes,  were  different  among  these  different  exposure  groups. 

Those  who  were  least  exposed  were  least  able  to  answer  the  question 
as  to  whether  Greece  can  influence  international  events.  . . . Consider- 
ing only  those  who  express  opinions,  it  is  apparent  that,  the  greater  the 
exposure,  the  greater  the  feeling  that  Greece’s  opinion  matters  in  world 
affairs.  This  is  a political  sentiment  (that  is,  an  expression  of  pa- 
triotism and  of  conviction  that  thinking  about  current  events  is  impor- 
tant). It  may  also  be  a reflection  of  the  respondent’s  personal  pride  and 
dignity,  of  the  feeling  that  his  views  matter.  It  is  probably  a good  index  of 
political  interest  and  activity.  . . . 


* « 


While  there  was  no  direct  indication  of  anti-American  feeling,  and  very 
little  neutrality,  one  indication  of  real  opinion  about  the  United  States 
is  the  distinction  between  “verj'  favorable”  and  merely  “favorable” 
views.**  By  this  criterion,  the  people  who  read  the  booklet  w’ere  most 
strongly  pro-American,.  . .and  those  who  saw  the  ads  more  pro- 
American,  . . . than  the  non-exposed.  . . . 


Of  those  who  read  the  booklet,  87  percent  said  they  were  familiar  with 
the  Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  w'hile  45  percent  of  those  who  saw  the 
ads,  and  only  nine  percent  of  the  unexposed,  made  this  claim.  The  greater 
the  exposure,the  more  familiarity  was  shown  with  the  rights  enjoyed  by 
citizens  of  a democracy.  . . . 


* ♦ • • * 


Knowledge  of  democratic  rights  was  greatest  among  the  well-to-do, 
and  least  at  the  bottom  of  the  socio-economic  ladder. 


Did  the  campaign  tend  to  select  for  its  audience  people  who  were 
already  predisposed  to  be  favorable  toward  its  objectives?  By  comparing 
the  responses  given  before  and  afterwards  by  tlie  same  individuals  in  the 
Salonica  panel,  we  can  see  to  what  extent  people  who  started  out  with  a 
particular  opinion  (on  Wave  I)  ’oecame  exposed  to  the  campaign,  and 
compare  them  with  those  who  initially  held  other  opinions. 
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There  was ..  . . remarkable  similarity  in  the  degree  of  exposure  found 
among  people  who  were  initially  very  favorable,  regardless  of  their  social 
characteristics.  About  half  the  people  who  were  predisposed  to  be 
Iriendly  to  the  U.S.  read  the  ads  or  the  booklet — and  this  was  true 
regardless  of  what  kind  of  people  they  were. 

Of  those  who  claimed  to  have  heard  of  the  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
on  the  first  wave  of  interviews,  only  a minority  were  actually  able  to 
explain  what  it  vas.  These  few  became  a very  highly  exposed  group. 
Whatever  their  personal  characteristics,  18  of  the  23  cases  (79  percent) 
read  the  ads  or  the  booklet. 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  EXPOSURE  ON  ATTITUDES  IN  THE 
SALONICA  PANEL 

We  have  seen  (1)  that  attitudes  and  knowledge,  as  well  as  exposure, 
differed  among  different  kinds  of  people,  and  (2)  that  though  exposure 
was  widespread,  it  was  greatest  among  those  who  were  the  most  friendly 
at  the  start.  With  these  findings  understood  we  can  consider  whether 
exposure  changed  information  of  attitudes.  Table  2 shows  the  shifts  which 
took  place  in  the  percent  feeling  “very  favorable”  toward  the  United 
States. 

There  are  several  points  to  be  noted; 

1.  The  less  the  exposure,  the  less  favorable  was  the  original  attitude  on 
Wave  I. 

2.  Regardless  of  exposure,  between  a third  and  a half  of  the  respond- 
ents shifted  in  their  response  on  this  important  question.  Among  those 
who  had  read  the  ads  or  the  booklet  a smaller  percentage  (35  percent) 
shifted  opinion  than  among  those  who  were  less  exposed  (47  percent). 

3.  In  spite  of  the  fairly  large  fluctuation  of  opinion  wfithin  the  panel, 
shifts  in  one  direction  cancelled  out  shifts  in  the  other  direction — 


TABLE  2 

Per  Cent  Very  Favorable  to  U.S. 


fBy  Exposure  to  the  Campaign, 

Salonica  Panel) 

Read 

Booklet 

Read  Ads 

Savt  Ads 

Unexpoeed  | 

Very  Favorable 
Both  waves 

50% 

32% 

24% 

Before  campaign  only 

!7 

17 

23 

29 

After  campaign  only 

17 

18 

26 

13 

Neither  time 

20 

15 

19 

34 

Total 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

I 

N(100%)  = 

(24) 

(116) 

(90) 

(55) 

E 

Net  Change 

0 

+ 1 

+3 

-16 

i 

,i!V  j*  ■ii  " > i' 
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except  in  the  case  of  those  who  were  completely  unexposed.  This 
group  was  less  favorable  (by  16  percentage  points)  ajter  the  campaign, 
suggesting  that  exposure  to  the  campaign  offset  a generally  unfavora- 
ble trend. 

Although  this  difference  is  not  statistically  significant,  there  appears 
to  have  been  a very  marked  pattern  in  the  shift  of  opinion.  Regardless 
of  exposure,  the  groups  which  on  Wave  I were  most  apt  to  give  no 
answer  to  this  question  (women,  older  persons,  and  the  low-income 
group)  became  more  favorable  on  Wave  II,  or  at  least  showed  no 
change.  Their  move  from  “no  answer”  to  “very  favorable"  may  have 
been  due  to  the  effect  of  being  interviewed  twice,  rather  than  to  any 
real  modification  of  attitudes  attributable  to  the  campaign. 

By  contrast  with  the  considerable  shift  of  opinion  on  this  general  attitude 
question,  there  was  relatively  little  change  of  judgment  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  U.S.  was  helping  Greece  all  it  could,  with  about  three-fourths  of  the 
respondents  holding  to  the  affirmative  both  times.  There  was  also  no  real 
shift  of  opinion — either  among  the  heavily  exposed  or  the  lightly 
exposed — as  to  whether  Greece  influenced  international  events  a great 
deal. 

Although  the  campaign  did  not  modify  opinions  significantly,  it  appears 
to  have  been  most  successful  increasing  knowledge  on  the  subject  with 
which  it  dealt:  the  Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  On  the  first  wave,  eight 
percent  of  the  total  panel  had  heard  of  the  Declaration  and  could  describe 
it.  By  the  second  wave  this  proportion  had  increased  to  32  percent  of  the 
total.  This  increase  is  entirely  attributable  to  the  campaign,  as  Table  3 
demonstrates. 


* « « * * 

There  was  also  increased  familiarity  with  the  individual  democratic 
rights  and  freedoms.  . . . 

In  the  mention  of  individual  rights  and  freedoms,  there  was  considerable 
shifting  between  the  two  waves.  The  effect  of  the  campaign  was  shown 
most  dramatically  on  the  subject  of  free  speech  or  expression,  stressed  in 
the  ads.  Although  in  every  exposure  group  there  were  mere  mentions  on 
the  second  wave  than  on  the  first,  the  net  increase  was  greatest  among  the 
most  heavily  exposed  (50  percent  for  those  who  read  the  booklet  and  33 
percent  for  those  who  read  the  ads,  compared  with  20  percent  for  the 
unexpo.sed). 


*<!**♦ 


The  campaign  was  extremely  successful  in  conveying  information  about 
luman  rights  to  the  people  who  were  exposed  to  it,  in  every  sector  of  the 
(opulation.  At  the  same  time  our  findings  indicate  that  it  did  not  directly 
ffect  fundamental  attitudes.  When  we  examine  the  shifts  in  public  opin- 
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ion  which  took  place  between  Wave  I and  Wave  II,  it  is  evident  that  those 
who  read  the  ads  and  the  booklet  did  not  move  in  a favorable  direction  to 
any  greater  degi-ee  than  the  less  exposed  respondents.  We  found  no 
evidence  that  this  was  true  within  any  of  the  sub-groups  of  the  popula- 
tion, when  information  was  analyzed  separately  by  sex,  age  and  social 
status. 

CONCLUSION 

Any  campaign  which  sets  out  to  convey  ideas  may  tend  to  select  in  its 
audience  a large  concentration  of  persons  who  are  favorable  to  its  objec- 
tives, and  who  expose  themselves  in  order  to  reinforce  their  prior  opinions. 
The  Greek  ad  campaign  appears  to  have  gotten  its  greatest  exposure 
among  people  who  were  somewhat  more  friendly  to  the  United  States  to 
begin  with  and  more  articulate  in  their  views.  But  these  people  were  an 
important  target,  precisely  because  they  were  drawn  from  the  more 
articulate  and  presumably  more  politically  active  sectors  of  the  public. 

The  ads  and  the  booklet  won  the  approval  of  their  readers;  they  were 
considered  “a  god  thing”  for  the  U.S.  to  publish;  their  execution  and 
subject  matter  were  liked  and  even  admired.  It  seems  likely  that  this 
approval  was  in  part  a reflection  of  the  initial  attitude  of  approval  for 
America  and  things  American,  as  well  as  an  expression  of  the  readers’ 
specific  reaction  to  the  ads  themselves. 

What  seems  more  significant  is  that  readers  accepted  the  ads  and  the 
booklet  at  face  value.  They  were  interpreted  as  a genuine  attempt  to 
inform  people  about  rights  and  freedoms,  rather  than  as  an  attempt  to 
preach  at  them  or  to  change  their  news.  The  fact  that  the  ads  and  the 
booklet  wre  not  directly  perceived  as  “propaganda”  is  as  important  as  the 
fact  that  the  ni-'-tives  behind  them  were  seen  as  worthwhile  or  disin- 
terested. Those  A’ho  said  their  thinking  had  been  influenced  by  the  booklet 
or  the  ads  explained  this  by  references  to  the  subjects  on  which  they  had 
become  better  informed,  rather  than  by  references  to  changes  in  convic- 
tion or  point  of  view. 


TABI  E 3 

Per  Cent  Who  Ktwiv  of  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
(By  Exposure  to  the  Campaign,- Salomca  Panel) 


Read 


Both  waves 

BoulvIH 

8‘H 

Head  Ail^ 
10% 

Saw  A<l>. 

3% 

Unexposed 

Before  campaign  only 

— 

4 

2 
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After  campaign  only 

79 

43 

19 

5 

Neither  time 

13 

43 

76 

95 

Total 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

iVaOO%)  “ 

(24) 

(116) 

(90) 

(55) 

Net  Change 

+79 

-^39 

+ 17 

+5 
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The  comparative  findings  indicate  that  the  campaign  increased  public 
knowledge  of  the  subject  on  which  it  was  focussed,  the  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  and  that  it  increased  familiarity  with  the  individual  rights 
and  freedoms  enjoyed  by  citizens  in  a democracy. 

This  increase  in  knowledge  took  place  in  Salonica  but  not  in  the  control 
city,  Patras.  The  gain  was  greatest  among  those  who  were  most  highly 
exposed,  and  it  look  place  among  those  exposed  within  every  element  of 
the  population. 

Increased  familiarity  with  the  individual  rights  and  freedoms  came 
about  through  a large  number  of  small  increases  in  the  mentions  of 
individual  rights  (including  a number  which  were  not  stressed  in  tlie  ads 
as  well  as  those  which  were).  Had  the  ads  concentrated  on  a smaller 
number  of  rights,  with  each  one  being  covered  in  several  different  ways 
and  several  different  times,  recollection  might  have  been  even  higher 
than  it  was.  However,  the  purpose  of  the  campaign  was  not  to  stimulate 
recall  of  the  individual  rights  as  such,  but  to  build  recogration  that  they 
exist  as  an  important  bond  between  Greece  and  the  United  States.  In  this 
respect  the  campaign  was  successful,  since  it  heightened  awareness  and 
knowledge  of  the  subject. 

Experimental  studies  have  repeatedly  shown  that  it  is  easier  to  convey 
information  than  to  change  attitudes,  even  where  there  is  a large  amount 
of  room  for  improvement  in  attitude  change.  In  the  present  case,  because 
opinions  were  so  favorable  at  the  outset,  there  was  slight  opportunity  for 
favorable  change.  Of  the  minority  who,  at  the  outset,  were  not  very 
favorable  in  their  attitude,  a certain  proportion  were  probably  “hard- 
core” Communists,  .and  an  additional  number  were  politically  apathetic 
and  largely  beyond  reach  of  the  mass  media.  This  left  a comparatively 
small  residue  of  individuals  with  a neutral,  suspicious  or  critical  view  of 
the  United  States  who  might  be  considered  primary  targets  for  a cam- 
paign to  change  attitudes,  but  who  tended  to  be  people  who  were  harder 
than  average  to  reach  through  conventional  channels. 

Careful  exploration  has  vjelded  no  evidence  to  prove  that  any  change 
due  to  the  campaign  took  place  in  fundamental  attitudes.  It  is  important 
to  note  that  a simpler  study  design  might  have  suggested  that  major 
changes  took  place  on  a number  of  points.  We  have  seen  that  in  some 
cases  opinions  became  more  favorable  in  Salonica  (but  thej'  also  became 
more  favorable  in  Patras).  On  the  second  wave  in  Salonica,  the  exposed 
were  more  favorable  than  the  non-exposed  (but  the  same  individuals 
were  also  more  favorable  to  begin  with).  The  use  of  several  methods  of 
control  in  the  design  of  the  study  made  it  possible  to  rule  out  such 
spurious  indications  of  effect. 

Only  one  facet  of  opinion  appears  to  have  been  influenced  as  the  direct 
result  of  the  campaign:  it  seems  to  have  made  people  better  able  to  give 
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reasons  in  support  of  their  existing  conviction  that  the  United  States 
wants  Greece  to  remain  free  and  independent.  Most  particularly  it  seems 
to  have  made  more  people  believe  that  America’s  general  attitude  (and 
not  any  selfish  interest)  favored  such  a desire — that  America  was  in  effect 
a country  devoted  to  human  lights  and  freedoms,  including  the  rights  of 
small  nations.  This  interesting  development  demonstrates  how  the  cam- 
paign’s effects  in  conveying  information  may  begin  to  be  translated  into 
attitudes.  What  happened  was  not  so  much  an  attitude  change  (attitude 
was  favorable  from  the  beginning  on  this  point).  Rather  the  campaign 
seems  to  have  confirmed  already  favorable  opinion  by  giving  it  a support- 
ing argument. 

Changes  in  public  opinion  come  about  slowly,  and  international  prop- 
aganda always  functions  within  the  context  of  v/orld  events.  This  survey 
adds  to  the  already  considerable  weight  of  evidence  which  shows  that 
(apart  from  political  acts)  attempt  to  influence  opinion  must  be  carried  on 
consistently  and  over  a period  of  time  before  any  major  shifts  are  detect- 
able. If,  in  the  long  run,  what  the  Greek  people  think  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  democracy,  is  a product  of  wlat  they  know,  then  the 
Salonica  test  campaign  contributed  toward  the  larger  purpose  of  the  U.S. 
information  program. 
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Cincinnati  Plan  for  the  United  Nations, " American  Joumat  of  Sociology,  Vol.  LV  (January 
1950),  pp  389-m, 

^ VD  Means  Trouble,  Columbia  University,  Bureau  of  Applied  Social  Research,  New  York, 
1950  (Unpublished). 

‘ The  writer  assumed  responsibility  for  this  project  after  the  completion  of  the  held  work. 
The  original  research  design  was  prepared  by  Herta  Herzog  and  Donald  B.  Aa-mstrong,  Jr. 
The  field  work  was  under  the  direction  of  Wilham  Reynolds.  Ben  (Jedalecia  headed  the 
Office  of  Research  and  Evaluation  of  the  U.  S.  Information  -Agency  at  the  time  the  study  was 
made.  The  interpretations  and  statements  made  in  this  article  are  solely  those  of  the  writer 
and  in  no  way  reflect  either  the  official  position  of  the  Information  Agency  or  that  of  the 
writer’s  own  organizatior.. 

* Macedonia,  Fo.i,  Ellimkos  Vorras,  Nto  Alithia. 

* During  this  period,  elections  were  held  both  in  Greece  and  in  the  United  States,  truce 
negotiations  were  bogged  down  in  the  Korean  War,  and  the  Soviet  bloc  continued  to  spar 
with  the  West  in  the  U.N.  General  Assembly. 

’ Both  cities  surveyed  are  major  ports — though  Salonica  is  a larger  and  more  prosperous 
one  than  Patras  In  Macedonia,  only  50  or  60  miles  from  the  Bulgarian  and  Yugoslav 
borders,  Salonica  became  a part  of  modem  Greece  only  in  1913.  It  is  the  country’s  second 
:argest  city,  with  ,300,000  inhabitants  (ami  another  150,000  in  the  surrounding  area).  More 
cosmopolitan,  and  because  of  its  size,  position  and  history,  niort  internationally  minded  than 
Patras,  Salonica  was  closer  to  the  centers  of  Communist  rebeilion  during  the  Greek  civil 
war.  Patras,  with  a population  of  67,000,  is  a provincial  city  in  the  Northwestern  Pelopon- 
nesus. 


* More  complete  answers  were  received  for  this  part  of  the  question  on  the  second  wave  of 
interviews,  oo  that  they  could  be  coded  in  more  detail.  On  this  second  wave,  47  percent  (P> 
and  45  percent  (S)  specifically  mentioned  Greece’s  importance  as  a military  base. 

“ Wliile  responses  on  this  point  may  have  been  affected  by  the  prevailing  political  atmos- 
phere, the  pro-Communists  would  be  more  apt  to  give  n,"'  answer  than  to  give  a false  one. 
Even  if  the  percentage  not  answering  these  questions  is  considei  ed  to  be  (in  part,  at  least) 
hostile  to  the  United  States,  the  over-ail  picture  is  still  extremely  fevorable. 

To  simphfy  the  presentation,  the  statistics  for  the  panel  are  not  reported  here.  On  some 
points  the  percentages  are  somewhat  different  for  the  two  samples.  In  part  this  is  due  to 
sampling  variations.  In  part  it  stems  from  a “panel  effect”  often  noted  in  studies  of  this  kind, 
which  comes  about  because  respondents  have  been  asked  the  same  or  similar  questior,s 
previously  and  are  sensitized  to  the  subject  matter  and  the  interview  situation.  The  data  for 
the  panel  group  are  examined  in  detail  later. 

" As  opposwl  to  those  who  said  that  the  U.S  wants  Greece  tc  remain  free  and  independent. 
**  The  rise  in  Patras  may  be  due  to  independent  mentions  of  the  Declaration  in  the  Athens 
and  Patras  papers,  or  simply  a difference  in  interviewing  technique  between  the  two 
wa\  vis  of  the  study.  Knowledge  of  the  Declaratioi.,  rather  than  the  claim  to  knowledge,  is 
the  major  consideration  here. 

Although  the  jump  from  two  percent  to  ten  percent  in  Patras  is  also  statistically 
significant,  it  simply  reflects  the  increase  in  the  number  who  claim  to  have  heard  of  the 
Declaration,  whereas  in  Salonica  there  was  a great  rise  m the  proportion  as  well  as  the 
number  who  knew  what  it  was. 

The  actual,  rather  than  the  sex-weighted  totals  are  used  here,  since  the  booklet  sample  is 
so  predominantly  male. 

Anti-.^imerican  respondents  who  frared  to  express  their  views  openly  might  be  expected 
to  give  the  weaker  of  the  two  responese. 


RADIO  LIBERTY’S  AUDIENCE  IMPACT  AND 
EFFECTIVENESS* 

By  Joseph  G.  Whelan 

This  discussion  of  Radio  Liberty’s  attempts  to  obtain  some  feedback  from  its  audience 
indicates  the  political  and  societal  limitations  on  audience  analysis  in  closed  societies. 

* 4.  * s:  S' 

I.  POSITIVE  MEANS  FOR  EVALUATING  RADIO  LIBERTY’S 
EFFECTIVENESS 


Interviews  with  Soviet  Citizens 
I.  Some  Sources  forjudging  Audience  Response 
Despite  known  Oisadvantages,  which  by  the  nature  of  things  cannot  be 
easily  corrected,  Radio  Liberty  (RL)  attempts,  nonetheless,  to  establish 
some  positive  basis  for  judging  audience  impact,  however  imprecise  it 
may  seem  compared  with  the  reasonably  accurate  techniques  in  Ameri- 
can public  opinion  research.  It  does  this  by  collecting  evidence  on  audi- 
ence reaction,  (1)  in  interviews  with  Soviet  visitors  to  the  West,  legal 
Soviet  expatriates,  Soviet  defectors,  and  with  some  Soviet  listeners 
actually  living  in  the  Soviet  Union  itself;  and  (2)  from  letters  received 
from  Soviet  listeners  through  the  indirect  method  of  a mail  drop  in  the 


♦Excerpts  from  Chapter  VI,  "Radio  Liberty — A Study  of  Its  OrigMS,  Stnicture,  Policy, 
Programming  ami  Effectiveness,”  The  Library  of  Congress,  Congressional  Research  Ser- 
vice, Washington,  D.C.,  February  29,  1972. 
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West.  The  substitute  audience  panel  and  the  special  program  auditions 
panel  provide  another  imput,  though  limited,  into  assessing  possible 
audience  response. 

Through  these  efforts  [the  Audience  Research  Division  of  Radio  Lib- 
erty] (ARD)  attempts  to  fill  the  gap  between  the  speaker  and  the  audi- 
ence, to  determine  an  accurate  image  of  the  listener  and  the  listener’s 
image  of  RL  (both  essentials  for  success  in  communications),  and  to  build 
the  foundations  for  a continuing  dialogue  with  the  audience.  'Fhe  Director 
of  ARD  files  a quarterly  report  containing  an  analysis  of  and  references  to 
listener  mail,  reactions  to  RL  emanating  from  the  media  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  Communist  countries,  conversations  with  Soviet  listen- 
ers at  home  and  abroad,  and  related  background  material  on  attitudes 
and  conditions  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

2.  Difhculties  in  Interviewing 

Inten’iews,  or  “convemtions"  as  RL  prefers  to  term  them,  presuma- 
bly since  they  lack  the  formal  .structure  and  statistically-workable  in- 
gi’edients  of  professional  poll-taking  known  in  the  United  States,  are 
regardcfl  as  a prime  indicator  of  audience  ''esponse.  During  FY  1971 
interviews  were  t nducted  with  hundreds  of  Soviet  citizens,  of  whom 
well  over  one-half  were  foreign  radio  listeners.  But,,  interviews  are  very 
difficult  to  conduct.  Polling  by  Soviet  Government  agencies  has  only 
begun  in  recent  years  in  the  Soviet  Unio.;,  and  the  people  do  not  regard 
them  as  scholarly  effort.s  but  rather  as  instrumients  of  the  KGB.  The 
problem  is  especially  acu‘c  in  the  Soviet  Union  where  the  climate  of 
suspicion  impedes  a genuine  e.xchange  of  views,  especially  with  a 
foreigner.  Even  interviews  conducted  with  Soviet  visitors  in  the  West 
are  carried  out  with  difficulty.  It  is  estimated  that  only  one  out  of  eight 
contacts  will  yield  a fruitful  interview. 

The  results  of  interviews  are  sent  to  RL  headciuarters  in  Munich  by 
field  correspondents  where  they  are  compiled  in  a final  Target  Area 
Listeners  Report  that  is  prepared  by  ARD  and  distributed  throughout 
the  organization.  These  reports  describe  the  interviewee,  his  occupation, 
nationaiity,  age,  and  language  facility.  They  include  such  details  as  place, 
listening  tines,  language  of  broadcast,  audibility,  jamming  effectiveness, 
and  -pecific  programs  of  interest.  In  addition,  the  conversation  is  sum- 
marized, and  this  may  include  statements  about  public  reactions,  com- 
ments on  recent  events  and  e.xpectations  about  future  developments. 

3.  Aimlg»L'i  and  Vse  of  Interview  Data 

RL  approaches  analysis  of  audience  research  data  conservatively. 
A.RD  dues  not  claim  to  have  enough  data  at  its  disposal  from  interviews  to 
speak  about  a “sample" — that  is.  as  intei^ireted  in  a statistical  sense.’’  It 
does  not  go  beyond  the  claim  of  having  only  “bits  and  pieces  of  samples 
that  could  be  mdicative  of  some  certain  groups.”  Yet,  Mr. '[Howland] 
Sargeani  | President  of  the  RL  Comimittee]  has  written  that  such  inter- 
views have  been  collected  and  properly  coded,  transferred  to  cards  and 
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can  be  processed  by  machines  to  show  “an  increasingly  accurate  picture  of 
the  listeners,  and  of  potential  listeners.”  *' 

Accordingly,  ARD  is  able  to  give  RL  programmers  some  perception  of 
their  audience’s  image  and  scattered  evidence  of  impact  and  effective- 
ness. In  recent  years  this  perception  and  measure  of  effectiveness  have 
no  doubt  become  more  reliable  because  the  percentage  of  ARD  inter- 
views has  been  progressively  increasing  from  17  percent  in  1969,  to  2.3 
percent  in  1970  and  up  to  41  percent  during  the  fir.st  quarter  of  1971.®  The 
ages  of  RL’s  listeners  were  estimated  in  mid-1971  to  be  35  percent  in 
their  20s;  31  percent  in  their  30s;  and  16  percent  In  their  40s.®  The 
preferred  listening  time  was  cited  at  2001-2400  for  57  percent  of  listen- 
ers, with  the  ne.Kt  highest  percentage  preference  at  16  percent  from 
midnight  to  0400.’  The  distri’oution  of  audience  occupation  in  1970  was 
concentrated  heavily  among  the  intellectuals,  including  university  stu- 
dents: 72  percent  of  the  listeners  were  said  to  be  from  the  intellectual 
professions.® 

Clearly,  audience  research  data  of  this  nature  confirms  RL’s  judgment 
on  audience  structure,  policy  content,  and  program  design.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  ARD  studies  on  audience  reaction  to  samizdat  [the  private 
public.ation  and  circulation  of  one’s  own  works  in  the  Soviet  Union], 
presently  the  main  staple  of  RL’s  programming.  Again,  RL’s  judgment 
was  reaffirmed.  During  the  fii'St  quarter  of  1971,  87  percent  of  the 
interviewees  mentioned  samizdat  favorably,  3 percent  with  mixed  or 
neutral  reaction,  10  percent  hostile  reaction.  During  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1970,  100  percent  of  the  interviewees  mentioned  samizdat  in  a friendly 
manner;  for  the  third  quarter  of  1970,  there  was  90  pei  c°nt  with  10  percent 
mixed  or  neutral.  The  total  overall  percentage  for  this  mini-month  time- 
frame  from  July  1,  1970  to  March  31,  1971  was  85  percent  friendly,  4 
percent  mixed  or  neutral,  and  11  percent  hostile.  Moreover,  RL’s  focus  on 
the  intelligentsia  was  reaffirmed.  The  majority  of  listeners  mentioning 
samizdat  (70  percent)  belonged  to  various  segments  of  the  intelligentsia.® 

Undoubtedly  the  most  comprehensive  assessment  of  empirical  evi- 
dence of  RL’s  effectiveness  drawm  from  interviews  is  contained  in  ARD’s 
quarterly  reports.  The  report  for  the  second  quarter  of  1971  generalized 
on  the  data  collected  in  an  effort  to  determine  listener  profile,  effects  of 
jam.aing,  specific  program  interests,  programming  suggestions,  RL’s 
impact  and  image  in  the  eyes  of  its  listeners,  attitudes  on  specific  prob- 
lems such  as  samizdat  and  Jewish  emigration,  criticism  of  RL,  and  re- 
sponses from  the  nationality  areas. 

On  the  basis  of  empirical  evidence  the  listener  profile  for  the  second 
quarter  of  1971  looks  like  this:  RL  respondents  came  from  all  w'alks  of  life, 
although  the  number  of  those  holding  positions  in  the  technological, 
scientific,  and  cultural  fields  outweighed  those  in  other  professions.  Many 
listeners  were  under  40  and  an  “over\vhelming  majority”  supported  RL 
and  its  aims.  I Istening  took  place  mainly  in  large  industrial  cities  such  as 
Moscow,  Leningrad,  and  Kiev  and  their  surroundings,  though  a sizeable 
number  in  Siberia,  Uzbekistan  and  Kazakhstan  i.i  Central  Asia,  to 
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Georgia  and  Armenia  in  the  South,  [sic]  Most  listeners  whose  nationality 
was  ascertainable  were  Russians,  followed  by  Ukrainians,  Belorussians, 
Karelians,  Georgians,  Kazakhs,  Latvians,  Estonians,  Lithuanians. 
Tatars,  Bashkirs,  and  others  from  Eastern  Europe.'® 

Other  categories  within  the  report  either  directly  or  indirectly  provide 
some  indication  of  RL’s  effectiveness,  but  perhaps  none  so  much  as 
“Radio  Liberty’s  Impact  and  Image  in  the  Eyes  of  Its  Listeners.”  Under 
this  category  numerous  comments  were  made  about  reasons  for  listening 
to  RL  and  what  its  impact  was  judged  to  be. 

For  a scientist,  RL  had  become  a “most  important  source  of  informa- 
tion and  a link  between  our  more  free-thinking  intelligentsia  and  the 
Soviet  working  people.”  A musician  considered  that  “normalization”  of 
Soviet  life  could  only  come  through  the  creation  of  a public  opinion  which 
would  exert  pressures  for  change.  Since  there  was  no  freedom  of  informa- 
tion at  home,  the  initiative  had  to  come  from  abroad — and  RL,  he  said, 
was  the  only  possible  source.  “Thanks  to  Radio  Liberty’s  broadcasts,” 
said  a Moscow  engineer,  “I  have  learned  to  think  and  develop  a ‘free 
relationship’  with  the  outside  world.”  This  theme  w'as  reiterated  by  a 
Soviet  musician  who  said  that  “free  voices  from  abroad,  especially  the 
voice  of  Radio  Liberty,  are  the  oniy  forces  which  can  wake  people  up  and 
open  their  eyes.” 

Listeners  were  aware  of  regime  attacks  on  RL  and  expressed  concern 
for  the  radio’s  future.  .According  to  a Moscow  engineer,  rumors  were 
being  circulated  to  the  effect  that  the  station  would  soon  cease  broadcast- 
ing. 

RL  was  of  special  interest  ot  a Leningrad  scientist  since,  in  his  words. 
“It  is  what  a Russian  radio  station  would  have  been  like  if  w'e  had  had 
freedom  of  speech  in  our  country.”  A traveler  from  Sverdlovsk  consi- 
dered RL  to  be  “a  free  and  international”  station,  not  government  ooer- 
ated  like  the  BBC  or  VGA,  and  this  enabled  it  to  devote  so  much  time  to 
Soviet  problems.  He  appreciated  this.  A Kiev  intellectual  who  previously 
thought  RL  was  an  “American  propaganda  station”  had  changed  his 
opinion  w'hen  he  became  more  familiar  with  its  broadcasts.  He  now  felt 
that,  although  financially  supported  by  the  United  States,  it  was  workii  ^ 
for  the  good  of  Russia.  Whenever  an  official  announcement  was  made  in 
Soviet  media,  said  one  engineer,  it  was  very  common  to  hear  people 
remark;  “That’s  what  ‘ours’  said.  But  we  still  have  to  know  what  ‘they’ 
will  say.”  “They”  was  RL." 

Scattered  evidence  of  impact  and  effectiveness  like  this  and  other 
evidence  included  in  the  quarterly  report  cannot  constitute  a “sample” 
according  to  the  statistical  requirements  of  public  opinion  research.  RL  is 
the  first  to  acknowledge  this  limitation.  Yet.  it  would  seem  to  be  a 
commonsensc  judgment  that  comments  by  opinion  leaders  such  as  scien- 
tists. engineers  and  others  within  the  intelligentsia  could  l>e  reflective  of 
importai.t  preferences  and  predilections  of  others  within  the  So\iet  intel- 
ligentsia and  perhaps  even  in  broader  segments  of  Soviet  society. 
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B.  Letters  from  Soviet  Listeners 
1.  Techniques  for  Eliciting  Listener  Response 

Interviev/s  as  a means  of  e»^aluating  audience  response  are 
supplemented  by  letters  from  Soviet  listeners.  Such  letters  are  regarded 
as  documentary  evidence  upon  which  judgements  can  be  made  on  Soviet 
listening  behavior  and  on  Soviet  attitudes  toward  RL  programming. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  letters  are  received  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  One  is  by  establishing  give-away  accommodation  addresses  in  the 
West.  Under  this  system  the  listener  is  asked  to  write  a particular  box 
number  in  a designated  West  European  city,  and  he  will  receive  in  return 
certain  give-aw'ay  miaterial,  such  as  books  and  records.  A popular  give- 
away book  of  particular  interest  to  radio  enthusiasts  is  the  World  Radio 
TV  Handbook.  This  is  merely  a standard  radio  handbook  available  in  any 
majoi'  reference  library  in  the  West. 

The  oii  system  of  eliciting  listener  correspondence  is  to  urge  the 
l:«tener  to  con.municate  with  the  RL  speaker  at  an  address  given  in  the 
West.  In  both  ca.  es,  the  mail  is  forw'arded  to  RL  w’here  it  is  categorized 
according  to  favorable  and  unfavorable  letters,  location  of  sender,  etc. 
Such  letters-tc  -the-editor  type  of  correspondence  and  give-away  offers  to 
listecei-s  are  common  practice  in  a free  society  such  as  that  in  the  United 
States. 

2.  Statistics  on  Listener  Mail 

According  to  RL,  audience  feedback  through  m.ail  has  increased  con- 
siderably in  the  past  decade.'*  Except  for  a momentary  decline  in  early 
1971,  apparently,  the  general  trend  continues  upward.  Actual  numbers  of 
letters  received  are  not  available  for  publication;  percentages  are.  This 
may  not  be  entirely  satisfactory,  but  it  does  serve  the  purpose  oi  giving 
some  indication  of  listener  response  through  mail,  and  at  the  same  time 
denying  important  information  to  the  Soviet  censor. 

Increasingly,  more  listener  mail  has  originated  from  the  Soviet  Union 
than  from  the  countries  of  the  Soviet  bloc.  In  1968,  31  percent  came  from 
the  USSR;  69  percent  from  the  bloc.  In  1969,  56  percent  from  the  Soviet 
Union;  44  percent  from  the  bloc.  In  1970,  62  percent  from  the  Soviet 
Union;  38  percent  from  the  bloc.  And  for  the  first  three  months  of  1971,  87 
percent  from  the  Soviet  Union;  13  percent  from  the  bloc.'* 

In  the  second  quarter  of  1971.  listener  mail  decre  ised  in  number.  Aside 
from  the  seasonal  factor  (the  second  and  third  quart'  rs  of  the  year  usually 
have  less  mail  than  the  fall  and  winter  quarters),  the  decrease  in  listener 
mail  m the  second  quarter  was  ascribed,  to  RL’s  discontinuance  of  give- 
away offers  and  to  the  hostile  and  systematic  campaign  w'hich  Soviet 
media  have  been  waging  against  RL  during  the  past  three  quarters.  In 
fact,  only  one  letter  was  a response  to  a former  give-away  offer,  while 
most  of  the  other  mail  items  contained  comments,  both  friendly  and 
critical,  to  problems  and  questions  r^sed  in  RL’s  programming.  It  w'as 
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during  tiie  first  quarter  of  1971  that  105  attacks  against  RL  in  Soviet  and 
orbit  media  were  recorded,  a figure  surpassed  only  during  the  previous 
quarter  when  156  attacks  were  recorded. 

Audience  mail  does  serve  the  useful  purpose  of  giving  RL  some  percep- 
tion of  its  listenership.  In  the  first  quarter  of  1971,  96  percent  of  the  mail 
was  regarded  as  substantive  in  content;  4 percent  without  substantive 
content.  In  the  second  quarter,  the  percentages  were  95  and  5 percent 
respectively.’-* 

Russian  is  the  language  in  which  most  of  the  broadcasts  were  heard.  I n 
the  first  quarter  of  1971,  the  percentages  were  85  percent  Russian,  13 
percent  Ukrainian,  and  2 percent  Georgian.  In  the  second  qi/arter,  the 
percentages  were  74  percent  Russian,  16  percent  Ukrainian,  5 percent 
each  for  Belorussian  and  Bashkir. 

As  for  geographical  distribution  of  audience  mail,  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1971,  56  percent  came  from  the  RSFSR,  30  percent  from  the  Ukrainian 
SSR,  4 percent  from  the  Georgian  SSR,  and  2 percent  each  from  the 
Latvian,  Estonian,  and  Moldavian  SSRs.  Those  addresses  that  could  not 
be  ascertained  were  placed  at  4 percent  for  the  entire  USSR.  For  the 
second  quarter  the  percentages  were  50  percent,  RSFSR,  31  percent 
Ukrainian.  6 percent  Belorussian,  6 percent  each  for  the  Latvian  and 
Lithuanian  SSRs.  From  the  other  Communist  countries  in  Eastern 
Europe  the  percentages  were  as  follows:  30  percent  Rumania,  30  percent 
Poland,  20  percent  Czechoslovakia,  and  10  percent  each  from  East  Ger- 
many and  Bulgaria.”  In  1967,  RL  reported  that  “an  extremely  high 
proportion”  of  its  mail  comes  from  Moscow.** 

RL  also  categorizes  its  mail  according  to  “repeat  WTiters”  and  “first- 
time writers.”  In  the  first  quarter  of  1971,  the  letters  from  repeat  writers 
were  6 percent  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  '1  percent  from  the  bloc 
countries.  Letters  from  first-time  writers  were  94  percent  from  the 
USSR  and  29  percent  from  the  bloc  counlnes.  In  the  second  quarter  of 
1971,  the  percentages  were  6 percent  repeat  writers  from  the  USSR,  67 
percert  from  bloc  countries;  and  94  percent  first-time  letters  from  the 
USSR,  and  33  percent  from  the  bloc  countries.'** 

Moreover,  RL  recoras  the  sex  of  its  correspondents.  In  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1971,  81  percent  of  the  correspondence  was  from  males,  19  percent 
from  females.  In  the  second  quart,er,  68  percent  was  from  males,  and  16 
percent  from  females,  with  15  percent  unascertainable.“ 

.3,  Content  of  Letterx 

RL  also  categorizes  the  content  of  its  mail  according  to  “friendly" 
letters  and  “hcstile/criticar  letters.  The  report  for  the  second  quarter  of 
1971  stated  that  the  proportion  of  hostile  to  friendly  letters  w’as  not  as 
high  as  in  the  previous  quaiier,  but  was  “still  substantial.”  “Some  of  the 
hostile  letters,”  the  report  said,  “indicated  that  their  authors  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  official  reactions  to  Radio  Liberty's  activities.”*^' 

In  general,  friendly  listeners  praise  RL’s  operations  and  citicize  their 
own  Soviet  media.  Judgments  are  made  within  the  context  of  compari- 
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'<»  between  Soviet  “democracy”  and  genuine  democracy  in  the  West. 
RL  is  ..’’’o  praised  for  providing  information  to  the  Soviet  listener  in  the 
tradition  uf  a free  press.  One  listener  from  the  Ukraine  commented 
favorably  on  RL  Tor  its  “regular  and  accurate  information.”  In  turn,  he 
criticized  the  Soviet  leade.*  who  “maintain  a cowardly  silence  and  wish  to 
hide  a pig  in  a poke  from  then  ve?  y ''wn  people.  . .”  The  writer  continued: 

In  so  doing,  of  course,  to  our  shame  and  regret  we  have  to  learn  the  truth  not  from 
the  voice  of  the  public,  but  from  abroad.  And  all  this  only  serves  to  undermine 
more  and  more  their  authority  in  the  eyes  of  their  own  people  . . . Let  me  express 
over  and  over  to  you  my  acknowledgment  that  you  have  been  able  to  open  my  eyes 
and  broaden  my  horizon. 

Taking  issue  with  RL’s  question  on  the  24th  Congress  of  the  Ot'SU.  the 
writer  continues: 

1 only  regret  that  I am  a Russian  and  still  hve  in  this  wretched  Russia  and  have  to 
write  in  shamefitl  block  letters  like  an  illiterate  at  a time  of  freedom  of  the  press 
and  speech.  And  I am  not  sure  whether  my  letter  will  reach  you  and  whether  I will 
find  out  about  it  in  your  broadcasts.  If  you  receive  it,  may  I ask  you  strongly  to  put 
over  its  message  in  several  programs;  for,  because  of  the  strong  jamming,  I may 
not  hear  my  own  voice.  . . , 

Another  writer  from  Stravropol  Kray,  The  Russian  Soviet  Federated 
Socialist  Republic  (RSFSR),  a woman  listener,  made  the  sweeping  judg- 
ment that  “everybody  fin  the  USSR]  listens  to  Radio  Liberty.”  In  the 
buses,  she  said,  people  exchange  comments  about  its  broadcasts.  She 
praised  RL’s  Women’s  Show  series  devoted  to  the  Soviet  working  woman 
but  added  this  critical  comment:  “Your  in  the  West  have  no  idea  what . . . 
[the  life  of  a Soviet  Woman  is  like],  but  you  are  not  to  blame  for  that.”^ 
RL  also  receives  and  records  in  its  files  letters  that  are  hostile  and 
critical.  A worker  at  the  Zaporozhstal  factorj’,  claiming  to  speak  for  his 
comrades,  denied  both  the  persecution  of  Jews  and  the  restrictions  on 
freedom  for  Soviet  writers.  Seemingly  well  informed  about  the  activities 
and  works  of  a number  of  Soviet  dissidents,  he  compared  the  virtues  and 
achievements  of  the  Soviet  constitution  with  the  “freedom”  in  America 
where  “in  broad  daylight”  a President  is  murdered.*^ 

A letter  in  a similar  vein  from  a listener  in  Moscow  Oblast  dismissed 
the  “slanders”  whose  “cast-iron  throats  will  be  silenced,”  and  concluded: 
“The  day  will  come  when  there  will  be  no  more  West  (Germany,  U.S.  or 
any  other  capitalist  country.”** 

Another  letter  from  a group  of  Tatars  and  Bashkire  charged  that  RL 
presented  their  life  “in  a distorted  way;”  that  they  “have  got  enough  of 
everything;”  and  exp?  c;d  compassion  for  the  lot  of  former  Soviet  citi- 
zens living  in  ti  e West  in  these  words:  “We  are  sorry  for  you,  brothers.”*® 
RL  categorizes  responses  from  listeners  according  to  “friendly”  and 
“hostile/critical”  reactions  and  attempts  to  measure  the  response  in  per- 
centages. During  the  first  quarter  of  1971,  the  category'  “friendly”  re- 
sponse recorded  43%  for  letters  and  85%  for  interviews;  the  category 
“hostile/critical”  recorded  57%  for  letters  and  15%  for  interviews.  For  the 
second  quarter,  the  percentages  for  the  “friendly”  category  were  74%  for 
letters,  and  88%  for  interviews;  and  for  the  “hostile/critical”  category, 
26%  for  letters  and  12%  for  interviews.  The  total  percentages  for  both 
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quarters  and  for  both  letters  and  interviews  were  81%  for  “friendly”  and 
19%  for  “hostile/critical.”” 

4.  Significance  of  Listener  Mail 

Listener  mail  provides  RL  with  another  important  input  of  data,  de- 
spite acknowledged  imperfections,  to  flesh  out  its  perception  of  the  Soviet 
audience  and  to  measure  its  effectiveness  in  broadcasting.  It  provides 
further  documentary  evidence,  though  minimal,  of  audience  reaction. 
What  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  in  measuring  the  value  of  listener  mail 
was  pointed  out  by  George  Perry,  namely,  that  “people  write  when  they 
are  really  motivated,  either  pro  or  con” — ^meaning  that  listener  mail 
reflects  a significant  reaction  to  programming  and  thus  takes  on  a special 
value  of  its  own  in  determining  audience  reaction. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  value  of  this  reaction  may  be  somewhat  di- 
minished by  the  fact  that,  apparently,  RL  strongly  encourages  listener 
response  by  mail;  in  fact,  the  practice  may  be  overdone.  As  one  senior  RL 
staffer  said  in  a post-broadcast  audition  on  the  matter  of  soliciting  listener 
mail:  “Perhaps  we  are  unwittingly  giving  it  more  emphasis  than  is  advis- 
able.”** 

Nevertheless,  chis  does  not  devalue  listener  mail  per  se  as  an  important 
input  factor  in  measuring  audience  impact;  for,  listener  mail,  whether  pro 
or  con,  is  an  affirmation  of  RL’s  purposes,  namely  to  provoke  the  Soviet 
people  to  think  critically  and  independently  and  to  contemplate  alterna- 
tive solutions  to  problems  on  the  basis  of  more  complete  information.  Dr. 
Sosin  inferred  as  much  in  a statement  evaluating  the  evidence  on  RL’s 
listenership.  The  evidence  that  RL  is  heard  in  the  Soviet  Union,  he  said, 
comes  from  hundreds  of  interview’s  with  Soviet  tourists,  members  of 
delegations  in  the  West,  conversations  with  Soviet  citizens  held  by  West- 
ern tourists,  guides  and  students,  and  “perhaps  most  important.”  he  said, 
“from  letters  which  slip  through  the  net  of  Soviet  censorship  and  reach 
Radio  Liberty’s  mail  dropo  in  the  free  world.”  “The  great  majority  of  this 
audience  mail  is  favorable,”  he  continued,  “and  encourages  Radio  Liberty 
in  the  conviction  that  its  basic  premise  is  sound,  namely,  that  in  all  walks 
of  Soviet  life  people  are  thirsty  for  information  and  ideas  denied  them  by 
the  official  media;  that  in  the  current  era  of  ferment  after  de-Stalinization 
they  seek  a deeper  understanding  of  their  own  society.”  ** 

C.  Other  Bases  for  Evaluating  Effectiveness 
/.  References  to  RL  in  Soviet  Literature 

For  internal  organizational  purposes  RL  relies  w’holly  on  interviews 
and  listener  mail  as  positive  means  for  evaluating  its  effectiveness.  Still, 
the  frame  of  reference  for  audience  reaction  could  be  broadened  to  include 
comments  in  Soviet  literature  (not  regime  attacks)  on  RL  and  other 
foreign  broadcasters,  and  also  to  include  general  evaluations  on  RL’s 
activities  made  by  Western  authorities,  private  scholars  or  officials  in 
government. 

With  regard  to  the  first  point,  that  is.  references  in  Soviet  literature, 
there  has  be-'n  a steady  growth  of  evidence  to  demonstrate  the  value  of 


RL  in  the  eyes  of  many  Soviet  listeners.  Frequent  references  have  been 
made  to  Western  bioadcasts  in  Soviet  literature,  particularly  in 
samizdat,  and  appeals  have  been  voiced  urging  that  such  broadcasts  be 
continued.'*®  Yuri  Galanskov,  author  of  the  samizdat,  “Organizational 
Problems  of  the  Movement  for  Full  and  Universal  Disarmament,”  made 
this  reference  in  an  app  al  on  behalf  of  imprisoned  dissenters; 

The  Western  press,  and  especially  Western  radios  in  the  Russian  language,  give 
wide  currency  to  facts  of  arbitrary  judicial  actions  and  administrative  perversion, 
pinpoint  'heir  social  nature,  and  force  the  state  organs  and  officialdom  to  take 
urgent  measures.  This  overcomes  the  natural  inertia  and  conservatism  of  the 
bureaucracy  ...  In  functioning  like  this.  Western  press  and  radio  perform  the  task 
of  an  organized  opposition  which  is  presently  lacking  in  Russia,  and  thus  stimulate 
our  national  development ...” 

A recent  example  of  this  sort  of  evaluation  by  indirection  was  the 
revelation  in  The  New  York  Times  in  August  1971  of  the  existence  of  a 
publication  in  the  Soviet  Union  called,  “Political  Diary.”  It  was  described 
as  an  exceptional  example  of  political  samizdat.  Typical  of  the  disquiet 
evident  in  this  publication  was  a letter  dated  February  1966  and  sent  by 
an  educator  to  Premier  Kosygin.  Of  particular  importance  for  this  study 
is  the  writer’s  reference  to  Western  radio  broadcasts.The  letter,  printed 
in  the  Diary,  said  that  people  had  “a  great  many  questions  to  which  they 
are  not  getting  direct  answers,  either  in  the  press  or  on  the  radio,  or  in 
the  speeches  of  our  party  and  Government  leaders.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  many  of  our  people  are  beginning  to  find  their  answers  in  foreign 
radio  broadcasts.” 

Another  form  of  evaluation  by  indirection  is  the  frequency  with  which 
the  upper  echelons  of  the  Soviet  ruling  elite  draw  upon  foreign  broadcas- 
ters like  RL  as  sources  of  information.  This  statement  cannot  be 
documented  with  the  pi-ecision  of  the  above  reference  to  the  “Political 
Diary;”  but  it  is  knov.'n  that  the  Soviet  leadership  draws  heavily  upon 
daily  monitored  news  from  abroad.  As  Dr.  Poo!  observed:  “For  the  Soviet 
elite  there  is,  of  course,  as  there  always  has  been,  substantial  coverage  of 
foreign  news  sources  in  the  classified  monitoring  reports.”®®  Even  middle 
and  upper  class  Russians  have  shortwave  radios  available,  and,  accord- 
ingly, as  Dr.  Pool  noted,  “BBC,  Voice  of  America,  and  Radio  Liberty 
broadcasts  are  normial  information  sources  for  high  status  Soviet  profes- 
sionals or  bureaucrats.”  By  implication,  therefore,  the  Soviet  leader- 
ship itself  places  a high  positive  value  on  foreign  broadcasters  such  as 
RL. 

What  effect  such  access  to  outside  information  sources  has  on  the  ruling 
elite  cannot  be  determined.  In  a comment  on  the  immediate  prospects  of 
samizdat  developing  into  “any  sort  of  important  political  force,”  Peter 
Reddaway  made  an  observation  that  has  relevance  to  this  larger  ques- 
tion. “I  happen  to  think,”  he  said,  “that  samizdat  at  its  present  stage  and 
in  the  present  state  of  the  Soviet  society  has  little  or  no  direct  impact  on 
policy-makirg  by  the  leader.  I do  not  see  it  as  part  of  a political  struggle. 
On  the  other  hand,  1 see  it  as  potentially  of  the  greatest  significance  . . “ 
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2.  Views  of  Former  Soviet  Citizens  and  Western  Authorities 

Other  sources  of  evidence  upon  which  to  judge  RL’s  p m ral  audience 
impact  are  the  assessments  of  former  Soviet  citizens  now  *.  /ing  in  Israel 
and  the  West  who  had  been  listeners  while  in  the  USSR,  and  also 
assessments  by  Western  authorities  who  through  their  various  academic 
and  official  connections  have  established  credentials  for  passing  judg- 
ment. All  comments  found  tended  to  support  the  radio.  This  does  not 
necessarily  mean,  however,  that  there  has  been  no  adverse  criticism.  The 
following  are  examples  of  favorable  commentary.. 

Dr.  Boris  Tsukerman,  Soviet  physicist  and  human  rights  activist  who 
left  the  Soviet  Union  in  Januarj^  1971  and  is  now  a citizen  of  Israel, 
declared  that  “Radio  Liberty  has  its  own  audience  in  the  USSR.  This 
conclusion  is  the  result  of  my  conversations  with  many  people.”*® 

Mrs.  Natalia  Belnikov,  wife  of  the  deceased  Soviet  writer  Arkady 
Belnikov,  lecturer  at  Yale  University,  and  former  staff  member  of  the 
Sociological  Department  of  the  Moscow  Radio  and  Television  Committee, 
described  their  listening  habits  and  those  of  their  friends  while  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  What  seems  most  significant  about  her  comments  is  the 
high  value  that  is  placed  on  the  work  of  foreign  radio  broadcasters  and 
also  the  widespread  influence  these  broadcasts  have  within  the  Soviet 
intelligentsia.  Mrs  Belniko  said: 

I well  remember  the  efforts  made  by  my  friends  to  hear,  despite  difficulty,  the 
unfettered  word  filtenng  through  jamming.  My  invalid  husband  would  spend  hours 
sitting  tensely  before  tne  radio,  operating  the  volume  and  tuning  controls  with 
both  hands.  We  saved  our  money,  and  even  went  without  necessities,  in  order  to 
buy  the  most  sensitive  receiver;  all  of  us  had  homemade  .schedules  of  broadcasts  by 
the  BBC,  VOA,  and  Liberty,  People  brought  (illegally,  of  coui-se)  special  adapters 
for  Soviet-made  receivers  in  order  to  increase  the  range  of  frequencies.  We  would 
report  to  each  other  imniediately  on  what  we  had  heard,  and  set  up  a timetable  to 
take  turns  listening.  I happen  to  know  that  recently  this  timetable  has  been 
operating  throughout  the  right  time  when  the  jammers  are  ineffective.  The 
technique  of  listening  has  been  perfected  Broadcasts  are  being  recorded  on  tape 
recorders.  The  broadcasts  that  are  most  prized  by  listeners  get  transcribed  on  the 
typewriter  and  become  part  of  samudat  . . . 

Western  specialists  on  Soviet  affairs  have  also  made  assessments  on 
the  effectiveness  of  RL  as  a broadcaster.  Peter  Reddaway,  Soviet 
specialist  at  the  London  School  of  Economics,  stated  that  from  his  “inten- 
sive study  in  recent  years”  on  the  democratic  tendencies  and  movements 
in  the  Soviet  Union  he  has  accumulated  “massive  evidence  of  the  impor- 
tance which  these  tendencies  and  movements  attach  to  Radio  Liberty.” 
Another  scholar,  Jean  Train,  Professor  of  Russian  at  the  Ecole 
Polytechmque,  declared  that  according  to  many  of  his  informants,  RL  “'s 
listened  to  avidly  by  most  of  the  intellectuals  and  leaders  in  the  Soviet 
Union”  with  whom  he  has  been  in  contact  for  many  years.  So  important 
are  RL's  programs  to  these  intellectuals  that  a number  of  groups  have 
been  formed,  he  said,  “for  the  express  purpose  of  listening  to  them  and 
discussing  them  afterwards.”  *' 

Governmental  authorities  on  both  skies  of  the  Atlantic  have  com- 
mented favorably  on  RL’s  effectiveness.  Before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  Mr.  Martin  J.  Hillenbrand,  Assistant  Secretsmy  of 


State  for  European  Affairs,  acknowledged  that  estimates  of  the  number 
of  RL’s  listeners  are  “of  necessity  less  precise”  than  those  of  RFE,  still, 
“there  is  extensive  corroborative  evidence  which  shows  that ...  it  has  a 
large  and  tenacious  audience.”  Mr.  Hillenbrand  went  on  to  say  that 
further  evidence  of  audience  impact  comes  from  foreigners  living  and 
working  in  the  area  “who  confirm  that  these  peoples  depend  on  the  radios 
and  that  a significant  proportion  of  the  broadcasts  penetrate  the  jam- 
ming.” “One  of  my  colleagues,  fluent  in  Russian,  who  recently  spent  a 
two-year  tour  in  the  Soviet  Union,”  Mr.  Hillenbrand  continued,  “has  said 
that  in  all  his  wide  travels  in  that  country  he  seldom  met  an  individual 
who  did  not  admit  to  listening  to  Radio  Liberty.” 

A similarly  favorable  appraisal  came  from  Asher  Lee,  a British 
specialist  on  Soviet  affairs  and  BBC  Director  of  External  Audience  Re- 
search from  1948  to  1970.  “In  their  research  work  conducted  by  us  at 
BBC,”  Mr.  Lee  said,  “w'e  received  many  indications  that  this  unique 
service  provided  by  Radio  Liberty  was  widely  heard  and  appreciated  by  a 
significant  audience  in  the  USSR  who,  to  a great  extent,  rely  on  Radio 
Liberty  for  information  and  an  analysis  of  events  in  their  land  and 
abroad.”  Many  Soviet  listeners  regard  RL  as  their  own  station,  he  said, 
adding  that  RL  bioadcasters  are  regarded  by  Soviet  listeners  not  “as 
foreigners  transmitting  from  abroad,  but  as  friends  who  enlighten.”  ■" 

Taken  together,  many  of  these  statements,  and  others  that  are  in- 
cluded in  RL’s  formal  presentation  to  Congress  and  appended  to  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  hearings,  have  the  ring  of  a self- 
serving  commercial  so  frequently  seen  on  American  television;  but  this  is 
a matter  of  tone  and  style,  and  does  not  devalue  the  substance,  for  many 
of  the  scholars  making  these  assessments  are  leading  and  respected 
specialists  in  Soviet  affairs  in  the  Western  world;  thus  their  judgments 
have  validity;  they  carry  the  weight  of  authority.  Negative  appraisals  by 
scholars  could  not  be  found  in  published  literature. 

II.  REGIME  ArrACKS  AND  JAMMING  AS  MEANS  OF  EVALUA- 
TION 

A.  Regime  Attacks  on  RL 
t.  Soviet  Tradition  of  Attacking  RL 

Documentary  and  empirical  evidence  are  positive  means  which  RL 
uses  to  determine  impact  and  effectiveness.  RL  uses  other  means,  essen- 
tially negative,  that  provide  another  measurement,  however  imprecise, 
namely,  the  number  of  regime  attacks  and  the  persistency  of  Soviet 
jamming. 

Soviet  attacks  on  RL  are  nothing  new.  What  is  new  is  the  intensity  and 
frequency  of  these  attacks.  The  Soviet  book,  “U.S.  Radio  in  Psychological 
Warfare,”  published  a few  years  ago  summarized  the  regime’s  inveterate 
opposition  to  RL  in  these  words; 

It  is  well  known  that  of  all  types  of  Western  “freedoms;'’  “Radio  Liberty”  makes 
intensive  use  of  one — freedom  of  slander,  or  falsifying  facts  and  of  fabricating 
provocative  rumors.  Up  to  the  present  day,  “Radio  Liberty’s"  broadca,sts  (trans- 
mitted! in  the  languages  of  the  i^oples  of  the  USSR  consist  of  overt  and  malicious 
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subversive  propaganda.  Ail  of  this  has  been  mentioned  more  than  once  in  the 
Soviet  press.** 

4c  « it  * * 

B.  Soviet  Jamming  of  RL 
/.  Ext^ntof  Soviet  Jamming 


An  equally  important  measurement  of  RL’s  impact  and  effectiveness, 
even  though  negative  in  character,  is  the  persistency  of  Soviet  efforts  to 
jam  its  signal.  Within  10  minutes  after  RL  went  on  the  air  in  March  1953, 
the  Soviet  Government  began  jamming  operations;  it  has  continued  ever 
since,  jamming  RL  around-the-clock  24  hours  a day. 

This  has  not  been  the  case  with  other  foreign  broadcasters.  As  early  as 
1956,  jamming  operations  ceased  against  the  BBC  on  the  occasion  of 
Khrushchev’s  visit  to  Britain.  VGA  experienced  a similar  respite  in  1959 
v'hen  Khrushchev  visited  the  United  States.  Between  these  years  and 
1963  both  stations  experienced  periods  of  selective  jamming  during  which 
many  of  their  broadcasts  got  through  without  interference.  In  June  1963, 
the  Soviet  Government  suspended  its  jamming  of  all  major  non- 
Communist  world  broadcasters,  except  RL.'*® 


III.  RL’s  AUDIENCE  IMPACT  AND  EFFECTIVENESS 

A.  Whs*.  Does  It  All  Add  Up  To? 


How  is  it  possible  to  make  any  valid  judgments  on  the  extent  of  RL’s 
impact  and  effectiveness?  Hundreds  of  interviews  a year  from  a narrowly 
selected  audience  provide  one  input  for  measurement.  Listener  mail, 
some  6,000  letters  since  1956  (an  average  of  some  33  letters  a month), 
provide  another.'*^  Both  represent  positive  means  for  judgment. 

Assessment  of  regime  media  attacks  and  calculations  of  Soviet  invest- 
ment in  time,  resources  and  energy  into  jamming  provide  essentially 
negative  inputs.  Yet,  they,  at  least,  have  the  virtue  of  creating  greater 
certainty  in  a very  uncertain  area  of  human  judgment. 

But,  w'hat  does  it  all  add  up  to? 
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B.  Possible  Modifying  Factors 


Commonsense  seems  to  dictate  that  the  positive  inputs  of  interviews 
and  listener  mail  can  at  best  give  RL  only  a hazy  image  of  its  audience  and 
an  uncertain  estimate  of  its  effectiveness.  Still,  this  judgment  might  be 
modified  somewhat  by  the  knowledge  that  interviews,  particularly  those 
among  the  scientific  intelligentsia,  have  an  especially  high  value  in  weigh- 
ing impact  since  they  represent  opinion  leaders  within  Soviet  society. 
Moreover,  the  number  of  interviews  are,  apparently,  on  the  increase, 
especially  with  the  expansion  in  the  last  few  years  of  the  Soviet  Union’s 
scientific  and  cultural  exchange  programs  in  the  West. 

This  judgment  might  be  modified  still  further  by  an  awareness  that 
while  RL  may  have  an  opaque  view  of  its  audience,  nevertheless,  by  the 
expertise  of  its  staff,  the  (juality  of  research,  and  particularly  the 
emergence  of  the  samizdat  phenomenon,  an  unknown  quantity  in  the 
early  to  mid-1960's  which  provides  rich  new  insights  into  the  workings  of 
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Soviet  society,  RL  itself  can  make  assessments  of  its  audience,  program- 
ming needs,  and  probable  effectiveness  that  may  make  this  ordinarily 
opaque  image  appear  somewhat  clearer.  Thus,  it  is  possible,  though  not 
provable  that  RL  may  not  be  “flying  blind”  entirely,  to  use  Mr.Sargeant's 
metaphor,  and  perhaps  may  even  be  in  atmospheric  conditions  that  are 
somewhat  clearer  than  “a  pea-soup  fog.” 
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SOME  EFFECTS  OF  RADIO  MOSCOW’S  NORTH  AMERICAN 

BROADCASTS’^ 

By  Don  D.  Smith 

Opinion  change  may  result  from  an  "unexpectedly  better’  audience  impression  of 

co})*mumcations. 

j|c  n ♦ * * 

Although  internacional  political  communication  is  now  a very  pronii- 
nent  part  of  international  political  activity,  actual  empirical  research  in 
this  fiei<i  is  quite  rcaiAy.-  This  study  continues  to  report  some  research  in 
one  area  of  international  political  communication — ohort  v.-ave  radio 
broadcasts  from  an  official  source  in  one  nation  to  an  audience  in  some 
other  nation. 

Soir.e  research  reported  recently  in  Public  Opinion  Quarterly  found 
that  there  is  a sizable  audience  in  the  United  Stipes  to  political  programs 
broadcast  directly  to  this  country  from  other  nations  by  short-wave 
radio.  ^ What  effect  do  such  broadcasts  have?  The  last  controlled  research 
on  the  effects  of  short-wave  radio  broadcasts  to  American  audiences  was 
conducted  in  1942.  In  that  study  of  German  and  Italian  broadcasts. 
Allpoil  and  Simpson  found  that  the  broadcasts  were  generally  ineffec- 
tive, although  some  positive  effect  was  noted  on  a few  issues  under 
certain  conditions.^  In  the  27  years  since  that  reseaich  was  conducted, 
international  political  broadcasting  intensified  to  the  point  where  it 
no’vv  represents  a major  part  of  tne  international  political  communication 

’Excerpts  from  “Some  Effects  of  Radio  Moscow’s  North  American  Broadcasts,”  Public 
Opinion  Quarterly,  XXXIV  (Winter  1970-1971),  pp.  539-551.  Reprinted  with  the  permis- 
sion of  The  Public  Opinion  Qunrteily.  copyright  hoak-r,  and  the  couitesy  of  the  author. 


expenditure  of  many  nations. '*  Moreover,  when  compared  to  the  efforts  of 
a generation  ago,  considerable  skill  has  been  developed  in  communica- 
tions designed  to  pereuade.  What  are  the  effects,  then,  if  any,  of  short- 
wave radio  broadcasts  on  the  current  audiences? 

Replies  from  the  current  American  audience  certainly  suggest  that 
such  broadcasts  do  affect  their  political  opinions  and  beliefs.  These  “real- 
life’’  listeners  say  that  the  broadcasts  “help  them  see  the  other  side  of  the 
story,’’  and  “provide  a broader  perspective  of  international  events.’’® 
Another  response  from  this  actual  audience  which  is  of  particular  rele- 
vance for  the  study  reported  here  is  that  one  of  the  stations  to  which  they 
listen  most  frequently  is  Radio  Moscow.®  This  paper  reports  the  results  of 
an  experimental  study  which  examines  some  effects  of  Radio  Mo.sccw’s 
English  language  North  American  broadcasts.  To  gain  experimental  con- 
trol, the  subjects  are  not  a “real-lite”  audience,  but  the  results  will  be 
compared  to  those  reported  by  actual  listeners. 

THEORY 

A very  small  but  intensive  pilot  study  provided  *'he  theoretical  leads 
utilized  in  this  research.^  In  that  early  research  it  was  found  that  (1)  by 
our  standards  of  effective  communication,  the  content  (ar.d  the  manner  in 
which  that  content  was  presented)  of  Radio  Moscow’s  North  American 
programing  was  very  poor,  and  would  probably  not  be  considered  effec- 
tive no  matter  what  the  goals  of  the  communicator  might  be;®  (2)  ihe 
program  content  was  biased  and  anti-United  dtutes,  and  the  listenei's 
perceived  it  to  be  such;  (3)  but  the  listeners  were  quite  surprised  that  the 
content  was  not  even  more  biased  and  more  anti-United  States.  (4) 
Despite  these  negative  characteristics,  the  respondents  felt  themselves 
to  be  influenced  by  what  they  had  hea>  d.  The  study  reported  hert  began 
with  a search  for  a theoretical  orientation  wnich  w'ouid  provide  a mean- 
ingful frame-work  for  the  interp'’etation  of  these  preliminary  observa- 
tions. 

Social  psychological  research  has  noted  that  the  response  of  an  indi- 
vidual to  a message  is  a function  of  the  perceived  relationship  of  that 
message  to  some  internalized  standard,  individuals  evaluate  incoming 
stimuli  against  some  standard  whi^h  they  bring  to  the  situation,  and  the 
direction  and  extent  of  their  response  Is  a consequence  of  that  com- 
parison. Within  this  framework,  cog.iitive  congruity  or  consistency  for- 
mulations have  emphasized  the  logical  “fit”  of  the  stimulus  with  so.ne 
pre-existing  cognitive  structure,  that  structure  usually  being  viewed  as 
consisting  of  those  attitudes  and  beliefs  held  by  th  c Individual  ivhich  .he 
relates  to  the  incoming  stimuli.*  More  recent  assimiiation-contn>.ss  an  1 
soda!  judgment  formulations  have  emphasized  the  evaluation  of  a 
stimulus  against  a range  of  internal  reference  pointo.’®  In  both  ap- 
proaches, there  has  been  increasing  recognition  that  an  individual’s  c.v- 
pectations  about  the  stimulus  are  a prominent  part  of  the  bes' linp  or 
standard  against  which  he  compares  incoming  stimuli. 

The  conclusions  of  such  research  have  been  that  srunl!  deviations  frorr 
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what  is  expected  produce  positive  affect  and  positive  constnial  of  the 
stimulus,  while  gj’oss  deviations  from  what  is  expected  produce  negative 
affect  and  iiegative  construa!  of  the  stimulus  (with  confirmation  of  ex- 
pectancies resulting  in  some  negative  affect  also).  These  results  have 
been  obtained  regardless  of  the  direction  of  the  deviation  from  expec- 
tancy. In  this  view,  gross  discomfrmation  of  expectancy,  no  matter 
whether  the  stimulus  is  perceived  as  better  or  worse  than  expected, 
should  result  in  negative  response  to  that  stimulus." 

In  real-life  contexts,  such  experimental  results  have  rather  startling 
iniplications.  According  to  thi.*^  thinking,  we  should  respond  negatively  if 
something  turned  out  to  be  much  better  than  we  expected  it  wot  Id,  or 
respond  positively  if  something  turned  out  a bttle  worse  than  v.'e  ex- 
pected it  would;  a student  would  respond  negatively  on  lean.ing  he  had 
passed  a test  he  expected  to  fail,  and  respond  positively  on  learning  he 
had  barely  ^ur.keil  a test  on  which  he  expected  to  get  by;  or  a traveler  in  a 
foreign  land  would  respond  even  more  negatively  on  finding  his  original 
negative  stereotype  about  the  host  country  clearly  disconfirmed.  There 
are  enough  readily  observable  everyday  situatic"'='  which  do  not  fit  such  a 
pattern  to  indicate  that  something  is  missing  from  these  theoretical 
formulations. 

Harve>  and  Clapp  have  added  an  important  point  by  recognizing  that 
;he  baseline  or  standard  with  which  a stimulus  is  compared  has  evaluative 
dimension. They  note  that  human  beings  have  hopes  and  desired  goals 
as  well  aL  expectancies,  and  evaluate  stimuli  against  these  hopes  as  well 
as  comparing  them  with  their  expectations.  Harvey  and  Ciapp  found 
support,  for  the  hypothesis  trai  deviations  from  expectancy  in  a direction 
supporting  one’s  hopes  w’ould  result  in  positive  affect  and  positive  con- 
strua! of  the  stimulus,  while  deviations  from  c.xpectancy  in  a direction 
negating  one’s  hopes  w'ouid  result  in  negative  affect  and  negative  con- 
strual  of  the  stimulu'^  " 

An  important  addition  should  be  made  tu  these  statements  by  Harvey 
and  Clapp.  The  perceived  deviation  of  the  sf'mulus  from  expectancy  is  a 
judgment  relative  to  w'hat  is  e.^pected;  it  is  not  a categorical,  “all  or  none" 
’udgment.  It  follows  that  an  individual  may  be  positively  affected  by  a 
negative  stimulus  (negative  in  terms  of  his  hopes)  if  he  perceives  the 
stimulus  to  be  less  negative  than  he  had  expected.  Thus  our  student, 
although  hoping  to  pass  the  test,-  might  respond  positively  to  flunking  it 
because  he  did  not  flun):  it  as  badly  as  he  expected  he  would;  .and  a 
student  who  easily  passed  a test  he  expected  to  pass  easily  might  not  be 
affected  as  positively  as  the  student  who  barely  passed  a test  he  expected 
to  fail  ’■ 

Several  characteristics  of  tiie  subjects  in  this  study  are  pert'nent  at  this 
point,  (it  All  of  them  assessed  international  cooperation,  understanding, 
and  peace  ‘‘very  dv.sirabie’’  goals  (the  hope  conditions  and  t2)  all  of 
them  expected  the  stimulus  to  be  incompatible  with  these  hopes;  that  is, 
they  had  very  negative  expectauons  abo"t  Uadio  Moscow  and  its  pro- 
gi'aming.  They  expected  it  to  be  very  .s.anted  and  very  anti-Unired  States 
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in  content,  consisting  of  blatant  propaganda  and  “fanatical”  attempts  to 
change  their  minds  (the  expectancy  condition).  Also  pertinent  here  for  a 
full  understanding  of  the  hypotheses  of  this  study  is  the  point,  to  be 
documented  later,  that  the  broadcasts  to  which  the  subjects  listened  were 
indeed  biased  and  noticeably  negative  to  the  United  States,  and  were 
perceived  as  such  by  these  American  subjects.  With  these  characte  istics 
in  mind,  the  following  hypotheses  may  be  derived  from,  the  foregoing 
discussion:  U)  Listeners  perceiving  these  negative  broadcasts  to  be  rela- 
tively bette.  than  their  negative  expectations  will  respond  positively  to 
the  broadcasts.  (2)  Listeners  perceiving  these  negative  broadcasts  as 
confirming  their  negative  expectadons  will  respond  negatively  to  the 
broadcasts.  (3)  Listeners  perceiving  these  negative  broadcasts  to  be 
relatively  worse  than  their  negative  expectations  will  respond  most  nega- 
tively to  the  broadcasts. 

RESEARCH  DESIGN 

The  research  design  consists  of  an  e.xperimental  panel  of  122  university 
students  and  two  control  panels  of  43  and  54  university  .students  respec- 
tively. This  excludes,  from  an  original  experimental  panel  of  151  stu- 
dents, those  individuals  who  had  ever  listened  to  Radio  Moscow’s  broad- 
casts before.  It  is  perhaps  indicative  of  the  success  of  our  own  country^’s 
political  socialization  that,  in  the  original  panel  of  151  subjects,  only  11 
had  favorable  e.xpectations  of  Radio  Moscow’s  broadcasts;  these  individu- 
al’s are  also  excluded  from  this  report.  The  e.xperimental  panel  listened  to 
Radio  Moscow’s  North  American  broadcasts  one  and  one-half  hours  each 
week  for  two  and  one-half  months — a total  of  15  hours  exposure.  The 
broadcasts  were  monitored,  taped,  and  replayed  to  the  students  usually 
within  one  to  'hree  days  of  their  actual  transmission.'®  The  subjects,  all 
volunteers,  submitted  to  a before-after  questionnaire  consisting  of 
semantic  differentials,  opinion  scales,  and  both  structured  and  open- 
ended  questions.  The  subjects  were  assigned  a number  at  the  'jegiiining 
of  the  study,  so  that  the  before-after  responses  of  each  individual  could  be 
matched  while  protecting  his  anonymity. 

As  a control  for  any  sensitizing  effect  to  international  news  from  other 
sources  that  might  be  created  by  jiarticipation  in  the  study,  control  group 

I (Cl)  v'es  fully  informed  about  the  research,  and  we  attempted  to  instill  a 
full  sense  of  participation  in  these  individuals.  Subjects  in  control  group 

II  (CII)  were  unaware  that  they  were  a part  any  larger  study,  and 
unaware  that  they  would  be  ((ueiied  again  some  two  months  later  on  the 
same  issues."’ 

Utilizing  Radio  Moscow's  practice  of  three  one-half  hour  program 
bln'’ks,  which  are  rebroadcast  in  rotating  order  throughout  the  same 
evening,  and  some  of  which  are  repeated  on  still  another  evening  of  the 
same  week,  'he  xperimental  panel  was  presented  with  tapes  which 
exposed  them  to  each  type  of  progi'am  in  the  =am.e  p:  oportion  in  which  it 
appeared  on  live  programing.  This  included  the  usual  news  and  political 
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commentary,  sched  •>,'  jrams  such  as  “Science  and  Engineering,” 
“Viet  Nam  Fights  , ’ “WTiat  is  Communism,”  “Moscow  Mailbag" 

(with  its  inimitable  slogan.  “You  couldn't  do  better  than  write  us  that 
letter”),  and  short  serials  such  as  “The  Pechala  Family.” 

Several  characteristics  of  the  programing  are  particularly  important. 
First,  content  analysis  indicated  that  most  of  the  programing  did  not  deal 
with  international  political  affairs  per  se.'^  Aside  from  short  news  items, 
some  political  commentaries,  and  a few  regularly  scheduled  programs  on 
political  issues,  the  broadcasts  dealt  mainly  with  such  topics  as  urban 
planning  in  Moscow,  descriptions  of  the  educational  system  in  the  USSR, 
grain  production,  the  rebuilding  of  the  city  of  Frunze,  the  booming 
concrete  and  cement  industry’,  and  the  excelling  of  work  norms  in  tractor 
production — all  quite  descriptive  and  factual  in  character.  Second,  by 
both  content  analysis  and  a panel  of  lo  judges,  the  programs  were 
evaluated  as  “moderately  biased.”'®  These  judges  also  rated  the  manner 
of  pre.sentation  as  “dull,  boring,  and  unimaginative." 

One  striking  exception  to  both  of  these  observations,  and  one  of  par- 
ticular significance  in  the  analysis  of  results,  was  the  issue  of  Viet  Nam. 
The  subject  of  news  shorts,  political  commentaries,  and  a weekly  feature 
of  its  own  entitled,  “Viet  Nam  Fights  Back,”  this  issue  was  frequently 
presented  in  a blatantly  one-sided  manner,  characterized  by  highly 
charged  negative  statements  likely  to  be  viewed  as  incredible  by  an 
American  listening  audience,  such  as  reports  of  U.S.  troops  ramming 
flaming  bamboo  splinters  underneath  the  fingernails  of  captured  prison- 
ers, or  U.S.  troops  pushing  captured  Viet  Cong  out  of  high-flying  helicop- 
tei"s  without  parachutes.'® 

Several  separate  indices  were  used  as  indicators  of  the  subjects’  per- 
ception of  the  broadcasts  in  comparison  with  their  expectations.  The 
results  reported  here  are  based  on  the  subjects’  replies  to  questions  in  the 
after  questionnaire  which  asked  whether  or  not  the  content  of  the  broad- 
casts. and  the  manner  of  their  presentation,  were  what  they  thought  they 
were  going  to  be  before  they  listened  aiifl,  if  different,  how  and  in  what 
way  they  were  different.  These  items  provide  the  basis  for  categorization 
of  the  subjects  into  those  individuals  who  perceived  what  they  expected 
(referred  to  hereafter  as  the  expected  gi'oupi,  those  individuals  who 
perceived  the  b-oadcasts  to  be  worse  than  they  expected  (the  unexpec- 
tedly worse  group),  and  those  individuals  who  perceived  the  broadcasts 
to  be  btrter  ;’na!.  they  expected  (the  unexpectedly  better  group). 

RESUL” 

Data  are  given  here  on  the  following  items:  the  Soviet  government 
(evaluated  by  semantic  differential),  separate  measures  of  the  subjects' 
views  of  the  Soviet  go\ ernment’s  sincerity,  the  legitimacy  of  that  gov- 
ernmei't’s  actions  in  world  affairs,  and  that  government's  actual  desire 
for  world  peace  (each  item  evaluated  on  a nine-point  opinion  scale),  the 
Russian  people,  and  American  military  participation  in  Vietnam  (the 
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latter  two  each  measured  by  semantic  differential). ““  Since  the  subjects 
were  continually  e.xposed  to  the  many  reinforcement  patterns  of  their 
own  society  while  being  exposed  to  Radio  Moscow’s  broadcasts,  we  could 
hardly  expect  actual  conversion  of  their  opinions,  I'onsequently,  the 
measurement  here  is  of  the  direction  of  opinion  change  rather  than 
conversion  of  opinion. 

The  initial  results  are  given  in  Table  1.  Even  without  auy  breakdown 
within  the  experimental  group,  it  is  clear  that  the  broadcasts  did  have 
some  impact.^'  In  Table  1 there  is  no  significant  difference  between  the 
opinion  change  occurring  in  Cl  and  that  chang-"  occurring  in  Cl  I,  an 
mdication  that  participation  in  the  experiment  wa  i not  a significant  factor 
influencing  the  opinions  of  the  participants.  On  tl  e other  hand,  there  is  a 
significant  difference  between  the  experimental  group  and  Cl  (in  the  case 
of  the  desire  item,  Cl  I)  on  all  issues  but  Vietnam,  an  indication  that  the 
broadcasts  did  indeed  result  in  considerable  opinion  change. 

Table  2 shows  the  data  bearing  on  the  specific  hypotheses  of  this  report. 
Hypothesis  1 stated  that  those  listeners  who  perceived  the  broadcasts  to 

Table  I 


Percentage  uf  Subjects  Modifying  Opinions  Toward  the  USSR 


Kxp.nmt  Ri3> 
Group 
(N  » 1221 

n 

<N  « 43) 

cn 

(N  « 54) 
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Desire 

Changed  favonbly 

39 

25 

Changed  unfavorably 

36 

(p  < .05)  ” 

» 

29 

No  change 
Legitimacy 

25 

46 

Changed  favorably 

39 

24 

23 

Changed  unfavorably 

38 

(p  < ,05) 

32 

24 

No  Change 
Sincenty 

23 

44 

53 

Changed  favorably 

51 

28 

26 

Changed  unfavorably 

22 

■p  < .05) 

.33 

28 

No  change 
Soviet  government 

27 

39 

46 

Changed  favorably 

49 

2S 

31 

Changed  unfavorably 

13 

(p  < .02) 

19 

19 

No  change 
Russ'an  people 

38 

53 

50 

Changed  favorably 

46 

25 

Changed  unfavorably 

20 

(p  < .05) 

19 

H 

No  change 
U.S.  in  Vietnam  ' 

34 

.56 

Changed  favorably 

27 

23 

Changed  unfavorably 

34 

n.s. 

30 

z 

No  change 

39 

47 

* Dat?  on  w #*re  nol  from  thw  grwo 

^ AJt  sutistical  in  ihi.«  table  are  X * t»«>Uiled 

' For  purposes  of  this  table  it  assumeii  that  opposition  to  the  I'  S m.bUry  partinpaUon  m Vietnam  wouM  be 
favorable  to  the  USSR 
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be  relatively  better  than  their  negative  expectations  would  respond  posi- 
tively to  their  exposure.  In  Table  2 it  may  be  seen  that  this  unexpectedly 
better  group  cor,sistently  changed  in  a direction  more  favorable  to  the 
Goviet  Union  on  ail  issues  except  Vietnam,  an  issue  which,  as  we  have 
rioted,  possesses  considerably  different  characteristics.  The  change  is 
particularly  striking  on  such  issues  as  sincerity  (70  percent  of  the  subjects 
became  more  favorable,  while  only  8 percent  became  more  unfavorable), 
and  on  the  semantic  differential  of  the  Soviet  government,  on  which  63 
percent  of  the  .subjects  moved  in  a favorable  direction  and  7 percent 
became  more  unfavorable. 

In  contrast,  on  Vietnam,  the  one  issue  w'hich  was  clearly  dealt  with  in 
the  “hard  line”  fashion  the  groups  had  expected,  the  unexpectedly  better 
group  did  not  move  paiticularly  toward  the  Soviet  Union.  Although  we 
have  no  separate  measure  of  their  perception  of  this  specific  issue,  sub- 
jects in  the  unexpectedly  better  group  frequently  indicated  that  on  this 
one  issue,  they  perceived  the  broadcasts  to  be  a.s  negative  as  they  had 


expected. 

Hypothesis  2 stated  that  those  listeners  who  perceived  their  negative 
expectations  to  be  relatively  confirmed  would  be  negatively  affected  by 
their  exposure.  In  Table  2 the  data  are  mixed  for  this  hypothesis.  On  the 
issues  of  desire  and  legitimacy,  individuals  in  this  expected  group  did 
move  in  a direction  more  unfavorable  to  the  Soviet  government.'*”  How- 
ever, they  split  evenly  on  the  issue  of  the  government’s  sincerity,  and,  on 
the  measures  of  the  Soviet  government  and  the  Russian  people  (both 
obtained  by  semantic  differentials),  they  actually  became  more  favorable 
(although  certainly  not  as  much  so  as  the  unexpectedly  better  group). 
These  results  suggest  that  under  som.e  conditions  subjects  who  genei’ally 
perceived  the  broadcasts  negatively  can  be  positively  affected.  It  may 
well  be  that,  just  as  the  unexpectedly  better  group  perceived  the  Viet- 
nam issue  differently  from  other  issues,  the  negative  expectations  of  the 
expected  group  were  not  confirmed  on  these  specific  issues.  In  future 
research  separate  measures  of  expectation  should  be  obtained  for  each 
specific  issue. 

Hypothesis  3 stated  that  those  individuals  who  perceived  the  broad- 
casts to  be  relatively  w’orse  than  their  negative  expectations  would  re- 
spond most  negatively.  Although  the  N in  this  group  is  so  small  as  almost 
to  preclude  the  results  from  reaching  a .05  level  of  statistical  significance, 
opinion  change  in  a direction  more  unfavorable  to  the  Soviet  Union  is,  as 
hypothesized,  dearly  the  most  pronounced  among  subjects  in  this  group 
(see  Tabic  2).  Individuals  in  this  unexpectedly  worse  group  consistently 
moved  in  a direction  negative  to  the  Soviet  Union  on  all  issues  except 
sincerity  (on  which  they  split  in  the  direction  of  their  opinion  shift). “ On 
the  issue  of  dssme,  for  exai.iple.  46  percent  of  the  group  moved  in  a 
direction  unfavorable  to  the  Soviet  Union  while  15  percent  became  more 
favorable.  Fven  on  the  item  of  the  Russian  people,  about  whom  all 
categories  in  th"  experiment,i!  group  originally  had  rather  favorable 
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opinions,  *,he  unexpectedly  worse  group  responded  quite  negatively,  with 
46  percent  becoming  more  negative,  and  23  percent  more  favorable. 

The  subjects’  open-ended  replies  on  the  after  questionnaire  desh  out 
the  results  of  these  before-after  measures.  Some  excerpts  from  the  unex- 
pectedly better  group  illustrate  the  subjects’  reactions; 

(1]  A ver>'  silly  effect,  perhaps,  but  all  of  a sudden  1 realized  that  Russia’s  cit’zens 
are  ordinai7  people.  , 

[21  You  know,  here  we  are  always  cast  in  the  good  guy  role.  It  (the  broadcasts) 
helps  you  to  step  back  and  get  a possible  view  others  might  take  of  us  and 
their  reasons 

[3]  You  begin  to  see  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  a monster  with  atomic  bombs  in 
each  hand;  instead  they’re  human,  as  concerned  with  human  affairs  as  we  are. 

[4]  Through  the  dark  and' heavy  mist,  every  once  in  a while  1 felt  they  really  did 
seem  to  want  world  peace,  at  least  those  in  control  of  the  broadcasts,  and  as  ! 
look  over  the  world  situation  as  a whole,  i car.  'oegin  to  see  where  this  could  be 
true. 

Such  replies  are  very  similar  to  those  w e consistently  get  in  interviews 
with  actual  American  listeners  to  Radio  Moscow’s  North  American 
broadcasts.  Frequent  comments  from  the  “real-life”  audience  are:  “It 
makes  you  realize  they  are  people  just  like  us”;  “You  see  that  there  are 
two  sides  to  moat  of  these  international  problems”;  “You  begin  to  see 
their  side  of  the  story  too.” 

The  open-ended  responses  also  provide  additional  support  for  the 
theory  entertained  in  this  research — that  the  process  involves  a compari- 
son of  what  the  respondent  heard  with  what  he  expected  to  hear; 

[1]  1 expected  it  to  be  one  mass  of  making  the  U.S  look  black  and  completely 
poitive  for  the  Russians  I thought  1 would  hear  more  bad  points  than  1 did.  I 
was  burpnsed.  they  seemed  so  much  like  us  From  the  general  iilea  we  get  in 
America  we  are  told  the  Soviet  Union  is  oad,  so  1 assumed  they  would  try  to 
make  us  look  bad  too.  They  were  fairly  reasonable  about  it  and  it  made  me 
think  maybe  they  really  were  trying  to  help  us  understand  each  other  better 

(2j  You  can’t  believe  ail  they  say,  but  they  didn’t  hit  us  hard  on  the  things  I 
thought  they  would,  like  race  riots,  as  if  they  really  w ere  trying  not  to  make 
trouble. 

[3]  1 thought  they  would  try  to  persuade  me.  Instead  they  played  music  and 
frankly  answered  those  questions  from  Americans  They  seemed  so  sensible 
a’oout  It  ail — makes  you  realize  they’re  honest  people  trying  to  help  interna- 
tional affairs. 

There  are  undoubtedly  many  sociological  and  psychological  factors  at 
work  to  account  for  %vhy  some  subjects  perceived  what  tht-y  had  expected 
in  the  broadcasts  and  some  did  not.“  In  our  research  so  far,  we  have 
examined  only  one  of  these  factors — dogmatism,  with  the  more  dogmatic 
individuals  purportedly  more  resistant  to  opinion  change  and  more  prone 
to  distort  information  to  fit  pre-existing  opinions  and  beliefs.’®  There  is 
some  indication  in  these  data  that  those  individuals  scoring  high  on  the 
dogmatism  seals  perceived  the  broadcasts  as  they  had  expected  them  to 
be.  v.'hile  the  low  dogmatics  found  the  broadcasts  to  be  soniething  dif- 
ferent from  what  they  had  expected  tt=  1.37,  p <.15).^^ 

DISCUSSION 

This  study  obtained  a measure  not  only  of  the  specific  point  on  an 
opinion  measure  which  a subject  indicated  most  exactly  characterized  his 
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own  position,  but  also  the  range  of  his  acceptance  and  rejection  of  other 
positions  on  the  opinion  measure.  The  results  of  this  study  are  accen- 
tuated when  this  additional  dimension  is  taker  into  account. 

This  I'ather  exploratory  experiment  leaves  ma  important  vaiiables 
uncontrolled,  and  the  results  are  legitimately  i . - diverse  interpre- 
tations. Nevertheless,  they  suggest  some  f'  aith.t.  ' .;ons  for  addi*'’onal 
research.  For  one  thing,  disconfirmation  of  ey  seetancy  in  the  direction  of 
hope  or  goals  seems  to  suggest  why  s'^me  opinions  change — a v/elcome 
contrast  to  the  abundant  evidence  v.e  have  on  why  op’>'’ons  do  not 
change.  The  results  also  highlight  the  fact  that  political  opinio''  change  is 
a sociological  as  well  as  a psychologicrl  phenomenon.  In  this  stud>,  the 
entire  social  system  of  the  audience  must  be  considered  for  a fu.)  under- 
standing of  the  impact  of  Radio  Moscow’s  broadcasts.  The  broadcasts 
seem  to  have  had  an  effect,  not  because  of  any  particular  skill  in  com- 
munication, but  because  conditions  in  Our  own  society  had  led  the  audi- 
ence to  hold  unrealistic  negative  images  which,  upon  actual  exposure, 
were  clearly  refuted  for  many  of  the  listeners.  According  to  the  rep’iies  of 
the  subjects  in  this  study,  the  domestic  mass  media  were  among  those 
aspects  of  our  society  which  played  an  important  role  in  determining  their 
response  to  these  foreign  broadcasts.  The  domestic  media  came  in  for 
specific  censure  from  individuals  in  the  unexpectedly  better  group  as  a 
prime  source  of  them  unrealistic  expectations.^® 

Some  implications  for  traditional  issues  in  international  political  com- 
munication may  also  be  found  m these  results.  To  cite  but  a few,  there  is 
the  issue  of  the  comparative  effectiveness  of  political  communications 
that  deliberately  attempt  to  persuade  and  “propagandize,”  in  comparison 
with  a relatively  candid  and  straightforward  presentation.®®  The  results 
of  this  study  suggest  that  national  groups  which  expect  biased  political 
persuasion  from  a source  in  another  nation,  a’'H  get  (or  perceive)  the 
communication  in  that  form,  tend  to  respond  nej,atively;  national  groups 
w'hich  expect  biased  political  persuasion  from  a source  in  another  nation, 
and  do  not  get  (or  perceive)  the  communication  in  that  form,  tend  to 
reap  d positively.  Since  most  people  are  taught  to  expect  political 
“propaganda”  from  their  nation’s  adversaries,  this  fact  has  obvious  impli- 
cations for  developing  effective  political  communications  to  the  people  of 
other  nations. 

Related  to  this  point  is  the  political  import  of  overtly  nonpolitical 
content  in  international  political  c ..  nunications.  Having  expected  overt 
political  persuasion  attempts,  but  confronted  rather  with  concerts,  ac- 
counts of  everyday  life  in  the  Soviet  union,  and  descriptions  of  Soviet 
social  institutions,  the  subjects  frequently  cited  this  overtly  nonpolitica! 
content  as  prominent  in  ihe  refutation  of  their  expectations.  Many  other 
areas  of  relevance  could  jt  ci.ed,  suci.  as  the  relation  of  expec'ancy 
confirmation  to  the  frei,Jent|y  noted  "boomerang”  phenomenon,  ana  the 
value  of  side  effects  ir  political  ccminunication. 

In  sum,  these  results  strongly  .suggest  the  value  of  continuing  to 
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examine  the  factor  of  confirmation/disconfirmation  of  expectations  in 
assessing  the  effectiveness  of  international  political  communications. 

NOTES 

' International  political  communication  is  considered  here  as  the  dehberate  attempt  by  a 
communicator  in  one  nation  to  further  the  political  interests  of  that  nation  through  the 
dissemination  of  messages  to  oudienecs  in  other  nations  by  means  of  the  mass  media. 
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‘ See  W.  Phillips  Davison,  Intermtioiml  Political  Communication,  New  York,  Praeger, 
1965;  Eroii  M.  Kirkpatrick,  ed.  Target.  The  world.  New  York,  Macmillan,  1956;  Inter- 
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creation  of  favorable  opinions  about  the  communicating  nation. 

* See  Robert  P.  Abeison  et  al.,  eds  , Theories  of  Cognitive  Consistency  A Sourcebook, 
Chicago,  Rand  McNally,  1968. 

See  Muzafer  Sherif  and  Carl  I.  Hovland,  Soaal  Judgment,  New  Haven,  Yale  University 
Press,  1961. 

" Cf.  J.  Merrill  Carlsnrcth  and  Elliot  Aronson,  “Some  Hedonic  Consequences  of  the 
Confirmation  and  Disconfirmation  of  Expectancies,”  Journal  of  Abnormal  and  Social 
Psychology,  Vol.  66,  1963,  pp.  151-156;  Edward  E.  Sampson  and  Linda  B.  Sibley,  ’’A 
Further  Examination  of  the  Confirmation  or  Nonconfuination  of  Expectancies  and  De- 
sires,” 7(ntmal  of  Personality  ana  Soaal  Psychology,  Vol,  2,  1965,  pp.  133-137;  Salvatore 
R.  Maddi,  “Affective  Tone  dunng  Environmental  Regularity  and  Change,”  Journal  of 
Abnormal  and  Soaal  Psychology,  Vol.  62,  1961,  pp.  338-345.  Also  see  Harry  Helson, 
Adaptation-Level  Theory,  New  York,  Harper,  1964  A recent  study  by  Keisner  indicates 
that  negative  affect  as  a corse<iuence  of  strong  expectancy  disconfirmation  is  limited  tJ 
public  conditions;  aee  Robert  H Leisner,  "Affective  Reactions  to  Expectancy  Disconfirina- 
tions  under  Public  and  Private  Conditions,”  Journal  of  Persona  i ity  and  Social  Psy-'hology , 
Vol.  11,  1969,  pp.  17-24. 

'*  0.  J.  Harvey  and  William  F.  Clapp,  “Hope,  Expectancy,  and  Reactions  to  the  Unex- 
pected,” Journal  oj  Personality  and  Soaal  Psychology,  Voi.  2,  1965,  pp.  45-52. 

” Harvey  and  Clapp,  op.  cit.;  also  see  J.  Scott  Verinis,  Jeffrey  M.  Brandsma,  and  Charles 
N.  Cofer,  “Discrepancy  from  Expectation  in  Relation  to  Affect  and  Motivation,"  Journal  of 
Personality  and  Social  Psychology,  Vol.  9,  1968,  pp.  47-58,  and  David  C.  McClelland,  et 
Pi,  The  Achieneinent  Motive.  New  York,  Appleton-Century-Crofis,  1953. 

For  other  treatments  of  the  confirmation  and  disconfirmation  of  expectancies  in  real  life 
situations  see  Robert  T.  Bower  and  Laure  M.  Sharp.  “The  Use  of  .Art  in  International 
Communicatioii:  A Case  Study,”  Pultlie  Opinion  Quarterly,  Vol.  20,  1956,  pp.  221-228,  and 
Kurt  Lang  and  Gladys  Lang,  Polities  and  Television,  Chicago,  Quadrangle  Books,  1968,  pp. 
43-18, 

” Tb's  Uping  took  place  between  October  7.  1966  and  December  15,  i966, 

'*  The  'oefore-after  responses  of  this  group  were  niatche<i  by  social  background  data. 

Generally,  no  more  than  25  percent  of  a given  evening's  broadcast  content  dealt  overtly 
with  international  political  affairs. 

'*  AH  of  the  judges  were  students  who  had  oreviously  listened  to  Radio  Moscow’s  North 
American  broadcasts  and  who  were  familiar  wdlh  the  literature  on  opinion-attitude  forma- 
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tion  and  propaganda.  They  iistene<l  to  a one-hour  sample  of  the  same  tapes  presented  t o the 
experimental  group  and  responded  on  a semantic  differential. 

'*  Replies  from  the  subjects  (and  the  panel  of  judges;  indicate  that  they  did  indeed  view  this 
mateiial  incredulously. 

The  subjects'  opinions  on  all  items  were  measured  on  the  evaluative  continuum  of 
favorablenass-unfavorableness. 

There  were  ro  significant  differences  in  the  initial  opinions  held  on  these  issues  by  either 
the  experimentai  group  or  the  control  gi-oups 

i'*  Although  the  results  do  not  reach  the  .05  level  of  statistical  significance 

The  broadcasts  appear  to  be  particularly  effective  on  the  issue  of  sincenty.  Again,  the 
need  is  clear  in  future  research  to  obtain  measurements  of  prior  expectations  on  each 
specific  issue. 

**  Smith,  “America’s  Short- V,  ave  Audience.” 

“ In  this  study  41  percent  of  the  subjects  perceived  what  they  had  expected  m the 
broadcasts,  48  percent  saw  the  broadcasts  as  better  than  they  had  expected  them  to  be,  and 
11  percent  found  them  to  be  worse  than  expecleil. 

2'’  Milton  Rokeach,  The  Open  and  Closed  Mind,  New  York,  Basic  Books,  1960 

In  interpret.ng  these  results,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  a highly  shortened  version  of 
the  dogmatism  scale  was  use<i.  See  Rolf  H.  K.  Schulze,  “A  Shortened  Version  of  the 
Rokeach  Dogmatism  ScaIo,"  Journal  of  P.S(/i  lwlogical  Studies,  Vol.  13,  196.^,  pp.  93-97. 

Indeed,  some  of  the  respondents,  finding  the  stance  taken  in  the  broadcasts  to  be  so 
different  from  what  they  had  expected,  fell  “betrayed"  by  .American  media  coverage 

Ralph  K Wh The  New  Resistance  to  International  Propaganda."  Public  Opinion 

Quarterly,  Vo!.  , .95'i,  pp  53il-551. 


THE  CHIEU  HOI  PROGRAM  POSES  THREAT  OF 
SPECIAL  DIMENSIONS* 


By  H.4M.MOXI)  Roi-ph 


This  article  illustrates  >he  use  of  captured  docuiiKiits  as  a measure  of  the  effectiveness  of 
psychological  operations  programs.  The  selection  is  an  assessment  of  the  impact  of  the 
Chieu  hoi  Program  through  textual  and  docuineiitary  maierial 

Ever  since  the  Viet  Cong  insurgency  reached  serious  proportions  in  the 
early  1960’s,  the  Saigon  government  has  had  some  kind  of  progi'am  for 
inducing  defectors  fi'om  the  revolutionary  movement.  These  were  not 
highly  organized  or  verj'  effective,  however,  until  the  present  chieu  hoi 
oi  “open  arms”  plan  was  instituted  about  three  years  ago.  Furthermore, 
the  militai7  situation  in  the  earlier  period  did  not  favor  Viet  Cong 
defection.  . . . The  basic  progi’am  was  designed  to  persuade  NLF  sol- 
diers and  lower-level  personnel  to  lay  down  arms  and  rejoin  the  national 
community,  with  assurances  of  full  constitutional  rights,  a fraternal  wel- 
come, and  material  assistance.  It  was  supplemented  in  April,  1S67  by  a 
Nationa'  Reconciliation  Policy  specially  aimed  at  inducing  defection  by 
higher-level  Viet  Cong  military  officers  and  political  cadre  leaders. 


"R.xcerpts  from  “Viet  -Cong  DocumeuU  on  the  Wea-  iiU).”  Communist  Affairs,  VI,  no 
CJac.uary-Februar}'  19G8i,  pp  21-25.  Reprinte-l  with  the  |)ermission  of  Studies  in  Compara 
tra  Communism  'successor  »o  Coininunist  Affairs)  r.nd  the  author,  copyright  holders. 
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Defections  to  date  have  been  largely  from  the  hamlet  and  village  level 
and  from  the  ranks  of  the  local  guerrillas  and  functional  associations,  but 
there  have  been  some  “raliiers”  of  distinctly  greater  importance,  and 
recognition  of  the  threat  to  the  cadre  structure  is  explicit  in  the  NLF 
documents  on  the  subject.  A report  . . . taken  from  a cache  in  the  Iron 
'rriangle  area  north  of  Saigon  in  Binh  Duong  Province  during  Operation 
“Lam  Son  67”  by  the  U.S.  1st  Division,  blamed  the  success  oichieu  hoi  on 
poor  security  policies,  loose  personnel  procedures,  lack  of  vigilance,  and 
weak  ideology.  It  also  recognized  the  key  operative  element  in  the  defec- 
tions: appeals  from  the  families  of  Viet  Cong  members. 

The  Current  Affairs  Con.mitlee  nas  pubhshed  directives  concerning  internal  pro- 
tection against  the  enemy  “Open  Arms"  activity.  All  echelons,  organizations,  and 
branches  complied  with  this,  but  the  results  were  limited.  Secrecy  preservation 
classes  have  been  conducted  for  all  cadre  and  personino'  of  all  committee  echelons, 
organizations,  and  societies.  Some  organizations  have  reestabbshed  the  personal 
history  statement,  controlled  to  some  extent  the  internal  political  situation,  set  up 
protection  teams,  and  constructed  defense  works  to  protect  the  organizations.  This 
was  successful  in  avoiding  regrettable  casualties  to  some  extent.  However,  from 
time  to  time  and  in  some  areas,  particularly  at  district  and  village  levels,  the 
preservation  of  secrecy  was  not  strictly  carried  out.  This  was  evidenced  by  the  lack 
of  secrecy  in  conversation.  Moreover,  the  loss  of  documents  was  notea  in  some 
areas.  Tlie  recruitment  of  soldiers  and  personnel  was  done  withoui  caution;  de- 
fense agamst  psywar  and  "Open  .Arms"  was  not  rigorously  undertaken  ...  As  a 
result  many  soldieis  and  workers  have  lost  spirit  and  become  demoraUzed.  The"e 
were  also  cases  of  dereliction  of  duty.  This  was  common  everywhere  . . .Some  of 
our  soldiers  and  cadres  are  misled  by  the  enemy,  have  surrendered  to  the  enemy, 
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carrying  important  documents  and  weapons  with  them.  As  compared  with  1965, 
the  rate  of  deserters  is  higher.  In  some  areas,  the  number  of  soldiers  and  cadre 
workers  who  deserted  or  defected  to  the  enemy  as  a result  of  the  appeals  of  their 
family  amounted  to  80  percent,  and  the  number  of  village  guerrillas,  hamlet 
guerrillas  and  cadres  and  civilians  was  70  percent.  The  rest  were  district-level 
cadres  and  higher  (including  workers,  District  and  Province  Concentrated  Forces). 
Some  d fectors  . . have  shown  the  enemy  our  base  areas  and  installations,  thus 
causinj;  some  damge  to  us,  much  political  effect  on  the  people,  and  reducing 
the  people’s  abso’  ite  confidence  in  our  cadres  and  soldiers.  Worse  stilfsome  people 
began  to  doubt  our  cadres'  and  soldiers’  loyalty 

The  above  situation  was  caused  by  many  things,  primarily  because  of  the  failure  to 
heighten  the  vigilance  by  the  committee  echelons  and  organization  Party  Head- 
quarters.' It  was  also  due  to;  Failure  to  fully  understand  the  pnnciple  of  building  up 
and  defending  the  Party's  revolutionary  forces,  failure  to  thoroughly  understand 
the  cunning  scheme  of  the  enemy;  too  little  emphasis  on  ideological  and  political 
instruction  which  was  designeil  to  heighten  the  cadres’  and  soldiers’  revolutionary 
spirit  and  awareness.  . . . 

In  the  near  future,  psychological  warfare  on  a greater  scale  will  be  initiated  by  the 
enemy.  Intelligence,  “Open  Arms”  activities,  and  military  activities  will  be  in- 
creased in  support  of  his  resettlement  and  pacification  activities  Other  activities 
will  include  aemagogy  and  bribery.  Indications  are  that  television  sets  will  be 
brought  to  rural  areas  to  support  psychological  warfare  and  “Open  Arms”  ac- 
tivities. 

To  frustrate  the  enemy  psywar  and  “Open  Arms”  plan,  all  committee  echelons, 
Partv  and  group  agencies,  and  the  commanding  officers  of  the  other  organizations 
should  understand  that  the  building  up  of  our  forces  and  the  secunty  protection  for 
our  revolutionary  forces  are  a common  task.  The  protection  of  forces  is  as  neces- 
sary'as  the  development  of  forces.  Without  due  protection,  our  forces  will  not  last 
long  before  the  cunning  scheme  of  the  enemy.  . . . 


Therefore,  the  security  protectioo  o:  the  unit,  defense  of  our  revolutionary  force 
against  the  enemy’s  psywar.  c/iiew  hot  and  "appeal  to  surrender”  attempts,  at 
present,  and  in  the  future,  constitute  the  most  important  and  urgent  mission.  . . 


Continue  to  watch  nffer  the  unit’s  poiitical  situation.  We  should  g^p  fast  the 
people  who  have  doubtful  political  tendencies  or  those  who  are  still  wavering. 

Cases  of  unclarity,  signs  of  corruption,  bribery,  and  demoralization  should  bo 
halted  in  time,  and  each  problem  should  be  care^lly  judged,  then  solved  lo^caily 
and  legally.  Avoid  mechanical  settlements  which  may  create  antagonism  m the 
intern^  organization  Concerning  the  suspwted  elements,  the  Party  officials  and 
security  authorities  concerned  should  submit  proposals  to  the  Party  committee  on 
the  action  to  take  against  these  elements  and  request  that  the  committee  echelon 
take  drastic  measures  against  them.  The  people  who  still  have  doubtful  political 
tendencies  but  are  not  directly  against  us  or  considered  dangerous  should  be 
continually  educated,  if  they  really  want  to  progress,  so  they  can  adopt  a decisive 
attitude  and  discern  friends  from  foes.  The  core  elements  which  assume  key 
missions  should  be  truly  pure  and  clean. 

The  people  in  charge  of  recruitment  should  be  careful  and  deteimined  to  put  an  end 
to  easy  and  careless  admission 

Special  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  education  of  the  servicemen's  and  sol- 
diers’ families  in  weak  areas  ...  the  organizations  should  have  a plan  to  contact 
the  cadres’  and  soldiers’  families  and  fight  the  enemy’s  dangerous  attempts  to  lure 
them  through  their  families. 

\ secret  report  from  a district  unit  commander  to  his  district  commit- 
tee.. . spoke  bluntly  of  the  difficulties  the  ckieu  hoi  program  is  causing  in 
his  area. 

An  overall  review  of  the  Vietnam  battlefield  at  the  start  of  the  winter  and  spring 
campaign  shows  that  we  have  suffered  both  imlitary  and  political  failures.  The 
enemy  . . . intensified  military  action,  and  uninterrupted  raids  have  eroded  the  will 
to  fight  of  our  tunny  and  people.  Coupled  with  his  military  effort,  the  enemy  has 
stepped  up  his  peifldious  cheu  hoi  campaign  in  his  attempt  at  undermining  our 
fighting  spirit. 

The  impact  of  increased  enemy  military  operations  and  chieu  hoi  programs  has,  on 
the  whole,  resulted  in  lowering  the  morale  of  some  ideologically  backward  men, 
who  often  listen  to  enemy  radio  broadcasts,  keep  in  their  pockets  enemy  leaflets, 
and  wait  to  be  issued  their  weapons  in  order  to  go  over  to  the  enemy  side. 


They  might  betray  the  revolution  by  having  their  parents,  wives,  chUdren,  rela- 
ti'v  es  and  friends  establish  contact  with  the  enemy  to  make  arrangements  for  their 
eventual  defection.  They  will  steal  documents,  weapons  and  other  equipment  and 
cause  us  losse.«  prior  to  going  over  to  the  enemy  to  betray  the  Revolution. 

* * * * * 

Addressees,  upon  receint  of  this  •ntmoi-andum,  will  confer  with  their  respective 
[Party]  ch,.pter  committee  auth'  . -s  to  work  out  plans  for  finding  out  these  “bad 
elements,"  reeducating  them  as  jviduals  and  their  units,  as  a whole. 


On  Nov.  20,  1966,  the  political  department  of  the  South  Vietnam 
Liberation  Army  (the  Viet  Cong  armed  forces)  issued  a directive  for 
action  against  the  chieu  hoi  and  other  GVN-U.S.  psychological  warfare 
programs.  The  document  was  captured  by  a unit  of  the  U.  S.  25th  Division 
ir  February,  1967. 

The  chieu  hot  program,  one  of  the  most  important  activities  of  the  enemy 
psychological  widare,  is  a national  policy  of  the  neocolonialist  war.  True  to  the 
nature  of  the  U.S.  imperialists  and  their  henchmen,  their  psywar  reflects  aggres- 
sion, reaction,  and  injusuce.  It  is  carried  out  under  many  aspects  but  its  main 
purpose  is  to  deceive,  flatter  or  oppif ss  us  and  impair  our  morale  and  ideology. 

In  an  attempt  to  weaken  ou"  combat  spirit  and  sow  doubt  and  fear,  the  enemy  uses 
the  label  of  false  irdeoendence.  seduces  our  men  with  money,  women  and  sym- 
pathy, or  rijaorts  to  bombs.  These  factors  are  useti  to  make  our  troops  surrender. 
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Such  a scheme  is  ve^  dangerous.  Therefore  we  must  counter  their  psywar  ac- 
tivities permanently  in  order  to  maintain  the  morale  of  the  troops,  their  combat 
spirit  and  their  firm  viewpoint. 

1^  * * 4c 

Our  cadres  still  underestimate  the  value  of  the  enemy’s  propaganda.  Our  men  still 
listen  to  the  enemy  broadcasts  and  read  enemy  magazines  and  newspapers. 

The  political  views  of  our  troops  are  still  insufficient  and  loose  due  to  the  i^noi  ance 
of  the  enemy’s  cruelty.  The  enemy  tries  to  increase  the  fear  of  sacnfice  and 
encourages  pacifism.  As  a result,  a number  of  our  soldiers  have  been  influenced  by 
the  enemy’s  deceitful  propaganda.  . . . 

Security  maintenance  is  not  properly  ol..ei  ved  by  cadres  and  soldiers. 

i|i  « * ¥ >|t 

Defection  occurs  frequentiy  in  various  armed  forces.  .Many  cases  have  resulted  in 
diastrous  conseauences.  Some  have  killed  our  cadres  and  soldiers,  destroyed 
'veapons  and  stolen  secret  documents  before  surrendenng  to  the  enemy. 

« « « » « 

Point  out  the  danger  of  this  scheme.  Its  influence  is  so  had  that  it  weakens  our 
ideology,  impairs  our  combat  spirit,  and  finally  induces  our  cadres  to  side  with  the 
enemy  and  to  become  traitors. 

The  struggle  against  the  psywar  and  Chieu  hm  program  is  a class  struggle.  It  is  a 
long-range  and  complicated  struf"»le  during  which  we  must  increase  indoctrination 
for  class  consciousness,  lay  bare  enem/s  deceitful  propaganda,  and  control  i.ur 
ideology  and  our  organization  closely. 

* * « « * 

To  stop  enemy  influence,  the  first  basic  thing  to  do  is  to  strengthen  the  personality 
of  each  of  our  cadres  and  fighters.  . . . ^en  one  has  a deep  hatred  of  the  enemy 
and  a noble  revolutionary  ideal,  one  is  immune  to  the  threat  of  arms,  the  appeal  of 
money  and  beautiful  women,  and  the  lure  of  deceitful  tricks.  Our  cadres  and 
soldiers  must  be  taught  how  to  make  a distinction  between  right  and  wrong  so  that 
they  will  be.  able  to  help  one  another  with  the  force  of  collectivity.  This  is  the  most 
revolutionary  and  effective  way  according  to  the  Party  line.  When  enemy  prop- 
aganda reaches  our  units,  we  must  on  the  one  hand  organize  the  collection  of  these 
documents,  and  on  the  other,  proceed  vnth  the  analysis  of  enemy  materials  with  a 
view  to  unmasking  his  deceitful  arguments  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  Do  not 
underestimate  enemy  propaganda.  Actually  it  does  not  affect  anybody  specifically. 

Its  influence  penetrates  our  minds  day  after  day  and  will  cause  disastrous  conse- 
quences. Therefore,  we  should  heighten  vigilance  in  order  to  exi>el  it  from  our 
mind. 

4c  4:  V ^ 

Provisions  of  ihe  internal  regulations  must  be  strictly  observed  by  cadres  at 
committee  levels.  Listening  to  enemy  broadca.«ts  and  reading  enemy  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  leaflets  are  forbidden.  Provisions  concerning  the  polit’cal  administ- 
ration in  the  unit  and  assignment  of  personnel  to  important  units  must  be  strictly 
observed. 

♦ * 

Investigate  the  attitude  of  those  influenced  by  enemy  psywar  operations  and 
straighten  it  out  m time 

4i  1^  4i 

Help  and  motivate  families  whose  children  joined  the  Revolution.  We  must  make 
them  believe  in  the  revolutionary  movement,  take  part  in  the  resistance,  and 
encourage  thei»  children  to  fulfill  their  duties.  Point  mu  the  enemy’s  plot  to  bribe 
their  children,  induce  them  to  side  with  them.  Tnis  shows  confusion  and  weakens 
our  combat  determination. 

In  a directive  . . . from  the  Party  Committee  of  Military  Region  I, 
entitled  “Counter  Chieu  Hoi  in  the  Armed  Forces,”  the  campaign  to 
neutralize  this  dangerous  GVN  program  is  elaborated  upon.  There  is  no 
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attempt  to  minimize  the  impact  of  the  political  arm  of  the  enemy’s  “two- 
pronged attack,”  and  severe  countermeasures  are  directed. 

In  the  psywar  and  “Open  Arms”  programs,  due  to  our  failing  co  pay  attention  to 
cope  with  the  situation  and  provide  correct  guidance,  the  enemy  has  been  posi- 
tively active  and  has  achieveil  certain  definite  results  among  the  people  and  among 
our  armed  forces,  especially  the  guerrilla  forces  and  regional  troops.  In  recent 
years,  they  have  attached  much  importance  to  that  attempt  and  have  organized  the 
psywar  branch  from  highest  to  lowest  level  and  placed  that  branch  under  military 
command.  They  have  also  organized  the  "Open  Arms”  branch  from  central  to 
distnct  level,  formed  and  sent  many  “Open  Arms”  cadres  to  wa-k  in  close  coordi- 
nation with  ..acification  cadres,  intelligence  agents,  spies,  U 8.  advisers  and  their 
vassels,  namely  the  Formosans,  South  Koreans.  .Malayans,  etc.  . They  have 
devoted  to  this  task  a great  deal  of  monev  and  reserved  all  avail  ^-le  me...is  for  this 
task  . . 

It  * t *•  * 

Thus,  it  IS  obvious  that  the  eneimes  have  for  a long  time  considered  their  attempts 
to  induce  our  cadres  and  fighters  to  surrender  and  rally  as  a well- organized 
stratemc  plot,  properly  guided,  from  top  to  bottom  and  involving  the  u.se  of  a gi  eal 
deal  of  money  ami  means.  All  their  attempts  are  directed  toward  the  masses  and 
especially  toward  our  armed  forces.  At  present,  within  the  fi-amewcrk  of  their 
attempting  to  launch  a two-pronged  attack,  tre  enemies  are  actively  caiTyuig  out 
their  effort  to  induce  our  people  to  rally  in  a well-organized  manner  and  with  more 
cruel  and  furtive  plots.  Concurrently,  they  also  step  up  their  fierce  military 
activities.  . . a greac  majonty  of  our  cadres  and  fighters  have  proved  themselves 
to  be  confident  and  have  fought  bravely  to  achieve  greater  and  greater  meiils  and 
feats  of  arms  m really  hard  fighting  situatior.s  which  recjuire  them  to  surmount 
countless  difficulties 

However,  we  must  recognize  that  recently  our  enemies  have  achieved,  through 
thetr  “Open  .Arms”  activities,  certain  d '*e  results.  This  is  because,  on  the  one 
hand,  they  have  been  workii.„  icuvcl.  tm'  .lave  resorted  to  many  tricks  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  because  we  really  stm  nave  many  .shortcomings  in  our  task  of 
fighting  against  enemy  attempts  to  induce  us  to  surrender  or  rally  through  'heir 
“Open  .Arms”  activities.  . . 

Generally  speaking,  our  cadres  and  fighters  still  undere.stimate  enemy  tricks  .and 
“Open  Arms"  activitier  and  have  failed  to  follow  closely  their  tiicks  and  activities 
to  ed.icate  and  guide  their  units  to  fight  against  and  defeat  these  enemy  plots  . . . 

Cadres  and  fighters  tune  to  various  enemy  radio  stations,  U.S  and  Bntifh  stations 
and  the  Saigon  radio  station,  without  re^rd  to  regulations  prescribed  by  higher 
levels:  listen  to  ail  kinds  of  news  and  “Open  Arms”  broadcasts  thr'.ugh  enemy 
programs  of  music  and  art’silic  performances  People  ylso  read  enemy  re-ictionary 
newspapei's  and  m.igazines 

People  are  allowed  to  read  ene.ny  leaflets  freely  . . . Some  people  even  bring  these 
leaflets  to  their  offices  to  serve  as  wrapping  paper  or  envelopes.  . 

Cadre.s  and  fighters  who  gei  in  iou.h  with  tricii  famik es  ofien  reuirii  with  pictures 
of  thfir  family  members.  Among  them  are  such  people  as  puppet  officers.  GVN 
offidals,  seeuriiy  agents  and  policemen  They  consider  such  pictures  a.s  tree  from 
all  bsd  influence  and  keep  them  in  their  imekets  . . Leading  cadres  are  aware  of 
this  nut  have  failed  to  take  detennined.  constructive  and  adequate  measures 
against  .such  occurrences. 


Leader-s  have  noi  succeeded  m c'ontrolling  ihe  state  of  mind  an.i  choughts  of  each  of 
the  men  m their  unite.  . They  have  failed  to  follow  closely  and  thoroiighh 
understand  the  difficulties  that  must  be  overcame,  so  as  to  be  abie  to  prevent  their 
men  from  Ireing  up  st  and  pessimisuc,  mus  vulnerable  lo  enemy  psywar. 


Certain  units  have  admitted  many  ]K*ople  into  their  ranks  in  a reckless  manner  and 
without  regard  to  prescribed  procedures  and  pnnciples.  They  have  freely  accepted 
retatives  and  fnenris,  whosi*  “curriculum  vitae”  they  do  not  thoroughly  know 
about,  into  their  ranks 
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In  certain  units,  cadres  usually  do  not  pay  attention  to  the  physical  and  sp  ntual 
life  of  their  fighters.  This  is  because  they  are  inchned  to  think  that  it  is  taken  for 
^nt.  J that  their  men  will  have  to  endure  hardships,  however  great  these  hard- 
ships ma'  be.  Thus,  they  never  pay  attention  to  improving  their  fighters’  way  of 
L\  iiig  with  means  that  are  within  their , each  and  capacity.  Moreover,  conditions  in 
which  cadres  fail  to  share  the  sweet  and  the  bitter  with  their  ^ 'htars  still  exist  at 
certain  p!aee.s 


. . . Party  commissars  and  leading  cadres  in  units  and  organirations  ai’e  to  i ein- 
force  and  increase  education  in  current  matters  in  a continuous  mamie. . with  a 
view  to  shownng  people  clearly  our  advantageous  position  and  the  weak  position  of 
our  enemy. 

These  cadres  must  also  educate  their  men  to  closely  and  constantly  lol’ow  enemy 
plot*  and  "Open  Arms"  activities,  so  as  to  design  proper  measures  to  cojx'  with 
such  situations  in  time 

Properly  carry  out  regulations  presenbed  by  the  army  conceming  the  question  of 
listening  to  enemy  radio  broaocasts  and  reading  enemy  newspapers  ard, 
magazines.  Severely  judge  and  exert  disciphnarian  measures  agaii.st  cadres  and 
fighters  who  transgress  such  -egulat.ons  . 


Concerning  the  dissension  between  China  and  K .issia,  '•  aders  must  explain  to 
cadre.s  and  fighters  that  these  are  only  certain  differences  of  concepts  that  .an  be 
smoothly  settletl.  Leaders  are  to  emphasize  the  fact  vhat,  at  present,  China  and 
Russia  are  activel..  supi  v-ting  our  people  in  all  ueids  to  defeat  the  U S.  aggres- 
sors Leaders  must  also  t .11  those  wno  listen  tc  Chinese  a.nd  Russian  radio  bioad- 
ca.sis  n 'I  to  discuss  u y sensitive  r.eas  before  receiving  official  cxphnations 
emanating  from  the  F .-ty. 


Party  chapters,  organizaiior  and  uinl  commanile-  are  to  mam  am  firmly  all 
activities  of  such  organizations  as  the  tnrec-men  ceils  in  their  units,  pay  .utontior. 
to  isolated  elements  operati"g  i:i  weak  areas,  a-ssige  hanl-corc  ■ idres  to  keep  well 
in  hand  the  daily  routine  ano  th  .ughts  ol  each  person  so  as  to  discover  any  mistake 
and  help  correct  it  immediately. 

Party  chapters  and  organizat  on  com.manders  are  to  keep  well  in  hanii  the  family 


mistakes.  Party  chapters  an.i  organization  coMmanders  are  to  analyze  such  mi  - 
takes,  judge  them,  and  cr<ate  for  then;  favorable  conditions  to  progress  and 
achieve  ment,-  instead  o.  uvi  -criticizing  them  ai'<i  having  prejudices  against  then 


. The  question  of  getli  ig  in  touch  \ ith  faiiuh  members  must  be  thorou^i  ij 
^tud'?(i  and  correttiy  orgr  nized  and  carr.ed  out.  However,  in  this  cntical  situa^v  i, 
suen  contacta  ought  to  be  Imiitoil.  Commanders  must  educ.ite  their  men  prioi  vO 
tlieir  departure  ami  motivate  them  to  reeducate  their  famil.N  membecs  . for 
[leople  whose  standpoint  ami  thought  are  still  snaky,  commanders  must  n'-t  allow 
them  to  contact  their  familic.®  at  once.  In  emergency  cases  and  w'.ien  facing 
1 ignteous  aspirations  of  ihc.se  people,  commander?  are  to  assign  xonie  other  [.  “opie 
to  go  with  them  to  sln»e  to  educate  their  famibes  if  this  is  i>ossible  i. Avoid  ca  tsing 
ueopie  to  tliink  tSiat  we  art*  doubting  them  when  having  them  accompanied,  by  :ome 
ither  people.'' 


iVe  must  not,  even  . hen  short  of  j'eisonnel.  adm’"  nuo  our  ranks  doubtful 
! iei’ient.s  whi.-e  "curr.ndtim  vitae"  we  lo  nit  ’xnow  almni.  so  ,a.s  to  av  .id  ail 
po-sibli  infiltr.-.iiiin 
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ActW'cly  control  and  implement  repilations  'A'aranteeing  the  realization  of  demcc- 
raey  in' organ! -iations  and  units,  raise  to  a higher  degree  the  people's  attitude 
toward  Party  chapters  cadres  and  commar.ders,  promote  unity  among  the  cadres 
and  fighters;  absolutely  fight  against  despotic,  bureaucratic,  imperious,  nepotistic, 
and  militaristic  thought  and  gesture  among  the  ranks  of  the  army,  especially 
among  the  ranks  of  the  cadres 

Actively  realize  the  . . task  of  supplying  oui  troops  and  taking  care  of  the 
matenal  needs  of  cadres  and  fighters  within  the  reach  of  our  capacity  , . Anso- 
iutely  fight  against  the  thought  of  refusing  to  share  the  sweet  and  the  bitter  with 
everybody  and  striding  to  improve  personal  b-ncfits 


II 
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In  c"sc  we  discover  a cadre  or  fighter  w ho  induces  some  other  people  to  desert  our 
ranks,  we  are  to  thoroughly  study  the  case  to  see  whether  that  cadre  is  someone 
sent  by  the  enemy  or  just  a person  who  could  no  longer  endure  hardships  and  has 
resorted  to  such  a w rong  means. 

If  the  man  happens  to  be  a real  enemy , then  we  must  deal  with  him  in  a proper 
manner  If  '.le  haopons  to  belong  to  the  second  case,  thep  we  must  reeducate  and 
■ eforin  him  ngk,  at  t,ae  unit 

In  case  some  cadres  and  fighter-  receive  appeals  from  their  families  to  return  ami 
inform  us  about  such  moves,  we  are  to  promote  tliciv  revolution^y  spirit  and 
comfort  them  We  mnsi.  ahso  make  public  such  a revolutionary  spirit  and  have  it 
studied  by  other  people  roncurrently.  we  are  to  consolidate  their  thought  and 
strive  to  orevcnt  them  from  being  shaken  'oy  other  appeals  that  will  be  '.aunchod  by 
their  fainilies  at  other  times  Finally , we  are  to  motivate  people  to  w me  lettei-s  to 
build  revolutionary  concepts  for  then  families  or  inform  regional  authorities  to 
take  care  of  that  work 


It  is  evident  from  the  above  directive  that  restoration  ,■!  discipline  is  a 
mixture  of  persuasion  and  coercion,  with  the  former  preferred  whenever 
pccsib'.e  The  NLF  leaders  apparently  realize  that  Draconian  measures 
vvou'd  tend  to  erode  the  psycho  {wlitical  underpinni.ags  of  the  revolution. 
References  to  the  requirement  thav  cadres  share  "the  bitter  and  the 
sweet"  with  their  subordinates  are  frequently  seen  in  Viet  Cong  opera- 
tional and  training  -iocumcnts  dealing  with  criticism  and  self-criticism. 
There  is  no  evidence.,  however,  that  such  directives  are  ever  put  into  fall 
effect.  In  fact,  gross  inequality  between  cadres  and  rank  and  file  (parliou- 
larly  in  food  rations  and  access  to  sexual  pleasures)  Is  built  into  the 
system  ' Furthermore,  .'ome  Communi‘'.t  POW’shave  expressed  surprise 
at  the  degree  to  which  -onioat  dangers  shared  by  American  officers  with 
their  men  exceed  those  to  which  NLP  cadres  e.xpose  themselves. 


NOTES 


I.  do  Sola  Pool,  op  rit  . p 56 


n.v  analyzing  PSYO?  CAMPAIGNS  BEFORE  USING  THEM* 


By  Richard  H.  Orth 


CONSIDERING  POTENTIAL  EFFECTIVENESS 

111  attempting  a persuasion  campaign,  it  is  best  to  use  a step-by-step 
procedure.  First,  the  PSYOP  planner  decides  which  attitudes  or  be- 
haviors are  to  be  changed.  Next  he  determines  ^he  desired  direction  of 
vhe  change,  and  then  he  writes  the  message.  If  the  message  is  to  go  to  an 
audience  that  does  not  speak  the  writer's  language,  it  is  translated  into 
the  language  of  the  audience.  (If  there  is  time,  the  message  may  be 
translated  back  into  the  original  again  to  check  the  adequacy  of  the 
translation.)  Then  the  message  is  disseminated  via  the  available  media 
and  one  hopes  for  the  best. 

The  PSYOP  planner  must  then  as.sess  the  effect  this  campaign  had  on 
the  target  audience.  This  he  can  do  in  several  ways.  He  could  make 
sun'eys  or  he  could  analyze  the  media  of  the  target,  or  he  could  note  the 
effects  of  the  audience.  If  the  campaign  appeared  to  work,  there  is  a 
feellhj,  of  satisfaction  over  a job  well  done.  If  it  did  not  work,  a plethora  of 
rationalizations  are  available  either  from  the  technical  literature  or  from 
the  contingencies  of  the  situation.  For  example,  if  leatiet  drops  were  used 
as  the  distribution  method,  one  can  easily  blame  the  lack  of  success  on  bad 
luck  (that  is,  high  winds,  skirmishes,  and  the  like). 

If,  however,  the  PSYOP  evaluator  dwells  only  on  the  determination  of 
success  or  failure,  he  does  not  gain  any  insight  into  the  factors  that  caused 
the  success  o>'  failure.  When  operating  in  the  neid,  clearly  the 
psyoperator  does  not  have  the  luxury  of  addressing  himself  to  all,  or  even 
a portion,  of  the  factors  that  may  enter  into  the  persuasion  process.  The 
question  then  be'omes.  what  can  and  should  he  do  to  anticipate  the 
potential  effectiveness  of  a campaign.  An  answer  may  be  fo.md  in  W.  .1. 
McGuire’s  analy.ds  of  the  persuasion  process.'  .Although  this  analysis  is 
specifically  meant  to  deal  with  .some  aspects  of  personality  and  persuasi- 
bility,  it  can  reasonably  be  extended  to  other  areas  of  the  persuasion 
procGss." 

THE  THREE-FACTOR  THEORY 

Tr.e  model  proposed  by  McGuire  has  been  labeled  the  "Ihrec-factor 
theory."  The  name  of  the  theory  is  de.iveu  from  the  three  factors 
examined'  (1) . cciving,  (2)  yielding,  and  {■*)  opinion  change.  Essentially, 
it  says  ihat  the  likehihcod  of  opinion  change  derives  from  the  answers  to 
iwo  questions.  Although  the  two  questions  may  seem  oversimplified, 
they  really  go  to  ttie  heart  of  the  issue  as  will  be  shown  later.  The 
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questions  are:  (1)  what  is  the  probability  that  an  individual  will  receive’^ 
the  message  and  (2)  what  is  the  probability  that  he  will  yield**  to  the 
message.  The  combination  of  these  probabilities  gives  the  probability  of 
opinion  change  taking  place.  An  example  could  be  the  effects  of  intelli- 
gence (.mental  acuteness)  on  the  probability  of  receiving  the  message  and 
of  yielding  to  it.  It  seems  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  more  intelligent 
the  individual  is,  the  more  likely  he  would  be  to  understand  the  message. 
Moreover,  one  would  also  e.xpect  that  the  more  intelligent  he  is,  the  less 
Likely  he  would  be  to  yield  to  '..he  message.  1'his  expectation  comes  from 
the  notion  that  the  more  intelligent  person  vmuld  be  more  likely  to  have 
considered  the  arguments  lieing  presented  and  to  have  dismissed  them  as 
not  being  sufficient  »o  suppmt  their  side  of  the  question.^  It  is  suggested 
that  the  probability  of  opinion  change  is  the  product  of  the  probability  of 
perceiving  and  the  probability  of  yielding.  Thus,  w'e  have  the  equ  ation: 
Pr  (0)  = Pr'R)  X PrvY) 

where  P(0)  is  the  probability  of  opinion  change,  Pr(R)  is  the  probability 
of  receiving,  and  ?r(  Y)  is  thi^  probability  of  yielding.  This  equation  can  be 
plotted  graphically  as  shown  in  Figure  i. 
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FIGUUE  1 

Examination  of  Figure  1 shows  that  opinion  change  is  least  likely  to 
occur  at  the  extremes  of  intelligence  and  moil  likely  to  occur  in  the 
middle  ranges  of  intelligence  as  discussed  in  the  text  above. 


*'ihr  icrm  "roceup"  is  help  to  miiicate  umtorslanduiC  nr  attendinsr,  it  is  a ponerai 
term  to  imiicale  nKrther  or  not  the  me^saRe  gets  .nr(."s:h  to  the  target. 

**The  term  ".Mild”  is  use<i  here  m indicate  an  acceptance  o'  the  content  of  the  message 
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THE  THREE  FACTOR  THEORY  AND  THE  COMML'NICATION 
MODEL 

Obviously,  the  inieiiigence  of  the  target  audience  is  not  ahvays  the 
crucial  factor  in  the  PSYOP  situation;  it  is  even  less  often  known.  How- 
ever. the  three  factor  theory  may  siiii  be  of  utility  to  the  psyoperator 
once  its  elements  are  related  to  the  general  model  of  the  communication 
process.  The  most  frequently  cited  model  of  the  communication  process  is 
diagrammed  in  Figure  2 
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FIGURE  J 

As  originally  conceived,  the  three  factor  theory  concerns  itS'^lf  only  with 
the  receiver,  with  sorne  concern  for  the  decoding  process.  The  model,  :is 
will  be  sluiwm  in  the  following  text,  can  easily  be  expanded  to  cover  all  the 
elements  of  the  communication  system.  The  probability  that  a me-i-sage 
will  be  received  is  not  only  affected  by  the  characteristics  of  the  receiver, 
but  also  by  the  channel  and  by  the  encoding  process.  The  probability  of 
yielding,  again,  need  not  be  dependent  only  on  the  receiver  but  also  on 
the  sender  and  the  channel.  For  example,  a message  encoded  into 
Snanish  will  have  a low  probability  of  being  received  (that  is,  little 
impact)  in  Vietnam;  a message  delivered  bv  a woman  U>  a male  Cua 
tribesmati  would  .have  a low  probability  of  yielding,  .rince  women  have 
mucii  lower  statu.?  than  do  men  among  this  tribal  group.'*  In  summary, 
vTirious  aspects  of  the  communication  (pere.uasio.r)  process  can  be  consi- 
dered in  light,  of  the  three  factor  theory , More  detailed  information  on  this 
process  will  be  presented  ’u  the  following  portions  of  this  essay. 

THE  SENDER 

The  nature  or  qualities  of  the  source  of  a meosage  have  received 
attention  for  many  years.  Usually  the  irivestigato''s  .subsume  all  the 
source  qualities  under  the  intbric  oi  “ere- Ability.”  and  the  caveat  for 
persiiasion  attempts  is  to  uee  a credible  source.  This  rversinipdfication  is 
of  little  assistance  in  most  PSYOP  appUcations.  First  of  ail,  often  no 
source  is  cited.  Secondly,  when  it  is  evident,  the  source  of  a message  is 
usually  an  imper.sonai  one  (that  is,  a nation,  an  army,  and  the  like),  for 
which  s,,me  aspects  of  credibility  are  difficult  to  determine. 

The  following  set  of  questions  should  be  of  concern  to  the  psyoperator 
in  attempting  to  deal  with  source  problenis  in  a campaign: 

t Who  VI  ill  b'*  ihougnt  of  :«s  the  source  of  the  message? 

2.  To  what  degree  •vili  the  source  be  seen  as  being  similar  to  the 
, eceivor? 

3.  Is  the  source  likely  to  benefit  from  the  proposed  opinion? 

4.  What  is  the  record  of  the  source  on  past  campaigns? 
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5.  Is  the  source  knowledgeable  about  the  problem  discussed  in  the 
message? 


It  has  been  shown  that  the  receiver  is  more  likely  to  be  rwayed  by  a 
source  that  resembles  himself  than  by  someone  else..  Using  the  three 
factor  theorj’  this  consideration  is  diagrammed  In  Figure  3. 


Figure  3.  Smilanty  Between  Source 
and  Receiver 

Keeping  this  basic  idea  in  mind  we  can  diagram  a s))ecific  situation  likely 
to  arise  in  a conflict  situation.  .Many  campaigns  are  organized  around  the 
idea  that  a defector  from  the  enemy  should  be  used  as  the  source.  Thus, 
an  officer  who  has  defected  is  asked  to  write  a message  suggesting  that 
more  of  his  former  comrades  join  him.  The  principle,  as  can  be  seen  from 
Figure  3,  seems  sound  on  the  surface.  This  source  is  much  more  Uke  the 
target  than  anyone  from  the  psyoperator’s  side.  Yet  if  the  psyoperator 
a.sks  question  number  three  (“Is  the  source  likely  to  achieve  some  gain?”), 
his  conclusions  might  be  different.  An  individual  defector  has  much  to 
gain  (easier  treatment,  money,  and  the  like)  from  taking  the  side  of  the 
former  enemy.  As  a consequence,  an  appeal  focused  on  one-  such  source 
may  well  be  doomed  to  failure.  Figure  4 shows  bUefi  a situation  graphi- 
cally. 


The  probability  of  yielding  is  derived  from  the  combination  of  two  dif- 
ferent probability  curses  as  shown  in  Figure  5. 
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Figure  5*. 

*Pr'  (Y)  is  liie  probability  curve  for  the  similarity  and  PR'  (Y)  is  the  probability  curve  for 
the  potential  gaitis;  Pr(Y)  = Pr‘  (Y')  v Pr”  (Y'). 

This  discussion  should  serve  to  illustrate  the  need  to  criticize  the 
accuracy  of  our  perception  of  the  credibility  of  the  source  as  well  as  the 
perceptions  of  the  tar,ms  before  the  campaign  is  initiated. 

ENCODING  AND  DECODING 

The  encoding  process  involves  putting  a thought  or  idea  into  a form 
which  can  be  communicated.  In  contrast,  the  decoding  process  takes  the 
form  in  which  the  idea  wi transmitted  and  puts  it  back  into  a thought  or 
idea.  For  example,  a pers^m  has  a mental  image  of  a joke.  He  translates 
that  into  spoken  language  to  “tell”  the  joke  to  a friend.  The  friend  then 
translates  the  tellir'^  (words)  back  into  a mental  image.  Although  this 
seems  like  a relatively  simple  process,  its  difficulty  is  illustrated  in  that 
not  all  people  will  laugh  at  the  joke.  The  process  can  break  down  in  a 
number  of  respects,  that  is,  the  mental  images  created  in  the  receiver 
were  not  the  same  as  the  ones  held  by  the  source. 

In  analyzing  a proposeti  campaign,  the  psyoperator  should  ask  several 
questions  including: 

1.  Is  the  language  used  by  the  encoder  the  same  as  the  language  of 
the  decode’"? 

2.  is  there  a similarity  in  the  past  experiences  of  the  two  elements? 
Do  they  have  like  frames  of  reference  that  can  be  drawn  upon? 

Whereas  the  analysis  of  the  source  most  often  involves  the  probability 
of  yielding,  fer  the  present  elements  (encoder  and  decoder),  the  probabil- 
ity of  receiving  is  also  usually  involved,  but  the  yielding  factor  becomes 
mure  important.  The  following  example  should  serve  to  illustrate  the 
process  for  analyzing  the  elements  of  encoding  and  decoding.  Once  again, 
let  us  assume  that  the  sender  is  a defector  from  the  enemy  forces  and  the 
campaign  i.s  aimed  at  the  soldiers  in  the  forces  he  came  from.  Further- 
more, let  as  assume  that  he  was  an  officer  in  his  former  position. 

Consider  now  simply  the  encoder  and  th‘;  decoder.  (Note:  again,  we  are 
a.'ing  the  terms  encoder  and  decude*-  to  imply  a processin/'  agent  wdthin 
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the  individual  that  transforms  thoughts  into  language  and  language  into 
thoughts,  respectively.  They  are  mechanisms  possessed  by  the  individu- 
al, but  <tre  not  the  individu;,!  himself.)  The  analysis  is  quite  straightfor- 
/ard.  For  . ';ample,  ask  the  question:  “How  similar  are  the  frames  of 
refere  e of  the  two  elements?’’  The  graph  representing  the  probabilities 
for  this  consideration  is  shown  in  Figure  6. 


Similarity  of  Frames  of  Reference  high 

Thus,  the  more  alike  the  frames  of  reference,  the  more  likely  that  opinion 
change  will  occur.  A specific  example  would  be  whethei'  the  officer  con- 
centrates on  the  strate«;ic  and  political  factors  behind  the  \ aluo  of  surren- 
der rather  than  on  the  tactical  and  corporeal  factors.  The  decoder,  if  he  is 
an  ordinary  soldier,  will  mo.st  likely  use  the  latter  as  a frame  of  reference, 
and  the  message  will  have  little  effect  on  him  if  the  encoder  uses  the 
former  as  his  frame  of  reference. 


THE  CHANNEL 

At  one  level,  the  analysis  of  the  channel  is  extremely  simple.  One  need 
only  ask:  Is  the  channel  one  that  is  available  to  the  target?  The  probabil- 
ity of  yielding  does  not  enter  into  this  question.  If  the  answer  is  no,  the 
probanility  of  receiving  the  message  is  zero,  and,  consequently,  the 
probability  of  opinion  change  is  also  zero.  If  the  channel  is  available  to  the 
audience,  then  additional  questions  can  be  asked  involving  yielding  as 
well  as  receiving. 

1.  Is  tne  chan:iel  one  that  is  trusted  by  the  target? 

2.  To  what  extent  dors  the  channel  reach  the  audience? 

f>,  VsTiot  characteristics  in  the  channel  can  create  interference  in  the 
traisini.ssion? 

4.  To  what  extent  are  the  inte»-ferring  characteristics  present? 

Again,  following  through  with  the  example  of  the  defector  suggesung 
surrender  to  his  for.mer  comr’des,  wlmt  ^vould  be  the  effect  of  utilizing 
leafiets?  Assuming  that  the  means  of  distributing  thein  is  available,  how 
much  trust  does  the  taiget  have  in  them’  ft  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  if 
the  audience  had  been  exposed  to  leaflets  before  anrl  the  promises  con- 
tained on  them  had  not  been  kept  (or  n-'t  perceived  .-.s  having  been  kept), 
it  will  as.sume  that  the  contents  of  the  leaflets  are  worthL’s^ . Tlie  results 
of  this  analysis  are  shown  in  Figure  7. 


Trust  in  Channel  ‘ 


•Note  The  conditions  are  such  that  reception  (PrlO!)  has  virtually  been  guaranteed 
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It.  summary,  it  is  obvious  that  consideration  of  the  channel  is  impor- 
tant. However,  often  the  data  one  needs  are  not  available,  nor  does  one 
always  have  the  luxurj'  of  deciding  what  channel  should  be  used.  Under 
the  latter  circumstance,  if  one  has  analyzed  the  previous  effects  of  using 
the  channel,  one  will  still  be  able  to  estimate  what  to  expect  from  the 
campaign,  and  will  not  be  at  a loss  to  explain  why  the  campaign  had  little 
or  no  effect. 

THE  RECEIVER 

The  importance  of  the  receiver  in  determining  the  effectiveness  of  a 
planned  campaign  cannot  be  overemphasized.  What  characteristics 
should  be  examined?  The  following  list  is  intended  only  to  be  illustrative, 
not  exhaustive.  (Each  question  can  either  refer  to  one  individual  or  a 
gi'oup  of  persons.) 

1.  How  strongly  held  are  the  receiver’s  vi-’ws? 

2.  What  are  his  group  memberships? 

3.  VVhat  are  the  commonalities  in  basic  personality  variables  among  a 
group  of  individuals? 

4.  V/hat  data  are  availab'e  about  the  intelligence  level  of  the  receiver" 

5.  What  is  the  receiver’s  previous  experience  with  propaganda  efforts? 

6.  What  are  the  cultural  variables  that  can  affect  the  receiver’s  predis- 
position toward  mass  communications? 

Continuing  with  the  same  illurtiation,  let  us  ask  the  question  of  how 
committed  the  target  is  to  his  cuirent  opinions?  First,  examine  the 
probability  of  receiving.  There  -.s  some  Ind' cation  that  as  commitment 
becomes  stronger  t’ne  individual  will  be  more  likely  to  give  his  attention 
to  messages  related  to  the  opinio  i he  holds,  but  this  is  tnie  only  up  to  the 


point  where  his  commitment  is  so  strong  that  he  will  simply  not  attend  to 
any  alternatives.  On  the  other  hand,  the  probability  that  he  will  yield 
should  decrease  steadily  as  he  becomes  more  committed*  to  his  opinion. 


Figure  8 shows  how  this  looks  graphically.  This  suggests  the  following 
hypothesis:  if  an  individual  is  at  the  extremes  of  commitment,  he  will  be 
less  likely  to  change  his  opinion.  Thus,  it  would  be  more  efficient  to  launch 
a campaign  directed  at  another,  related  ares  when  this  is  found  to  be  the 
case.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  if  a number  of  related  opinions  can  be 
changed,  the  target  will  be  likely  to  move-  along  the  continuum  of  com- 
mitment to  an  area  where  he  will  be  more  susceptible  to  efforts  to  :hange 
that  opinion. 

SUMMA.RY 

In  this  essay  the  three  factor  theory  has  been  used  to  analyze  the 
potential  effects  of  various  states  of  elements  in  the  communication  pro- 
cess on  the  likelihood  of  completing  a successful  FEYOP  campaign.  Al- 
though the  elements  were  discussed  separately,  they  are  closely  related. 
If  one  follows  through  the  e.xample  used  in  this  essay,  it  will  become 
obvious  (from  the  fact  that  the  same  situation  was  used  throughout)  that 
all  the  elements  should  be  examined  and  that  they  are  related.  For 
instance,  while  the  decoding  process  and  the  receiver  were  discussed 
separately,  the  former  is  clearly  a part  of  the  latter.  The  receiver’s 
intelligence  level  »yill  determine  some  oi  the  constraints  of  the  decoder. 

From  the  above  paragi’aph.  it  should  not  be  asumed  that  separating  the 
elements  is  not  beneficial  to  an  analysis  of  effectiveness.  Indeed,  it  is 
often  necessary  for  the  following  reasons.  First,  if  ail  the  elements  are 
lumped  together  before  the  final  analysis,  it  is  easy  to  forget  one  that  will 
turn  out  to  be  critical.  Second,  data  (or  impressions)  about  certain  ele- 
ments are  often  scarce  or  unavailable  and  there  may  be  a temptation  to 
skip  the  e itire  analysis  if  this  is  true.  Last,  it  i.s  better  to  have  knowledge 
about  a portion  of  the  process  than  none  at  all. 
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It  should  also  be  reiterated  that  no  actual  numbers  need  be  used  in  the 
analysis  and  the  actual  shape  of  the  graph  (whether  it  is  a straight  line  or 
a curve)  is  not  important.  The  important  factor  is  how  the  rough  shapes, 
if  they  had  actual  numbers,  would  determine  the  outcome.  We  are  dealing 
with  fractions,  and  if  one  fraction  is  extremely  low,  it  will  decrease  the 
other  drastically. 
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CONCLUSION  (CHAPTER  IX) 

h)FFECTIVENESS  OF  INTERNATIONAL  PROP.AGANDA* 

By  L.  .John  Martin 

Most  propnganda  is  faciltl  itive  communication,  not  persuasive  communication 
Confusion  of  the  two  has  impeaed  the  search  for  effective  measures  of  com  •mi’ncation.s 

effectiveness 

It  is  impo.ssible  even  to  estimate  the  amount  of  money  that  is  being 
.spent  un  international  propaganda.  Knowing  the  budgets  of  the  prop- 
aganda agencies  of  individual  countries  would  be  inadequate,  sir.oe  their 
sum  is  only  a fraction  of  the  total  amouri  involved.  The  major  effort 
appears  in  the  ipiise  of  numerous  official  activities  that  do  not  go  oy  the 
name  of  propaganda  or  by  one  of  its  euphemisms.  It  is  safe  to  issume  that 
the  inteniational  outlay  on  propaganda  is  in  the  hundreds  o;'  |•ml^lons  oi 
dollars.  Hardly  any  country  is  too  f mail  or  too  poor  to  invest  in  It  One  can 
say  this  quite  authoritatively  without  extern  ive  investigation  for  one 
simple  reason;  there  is  no  conrensus  either  among  the  practitioner.?  or 
among  the  theoret  icians  as  to  what  eonr-titutej  propaganda.  Definitions 
ranjpj  from  very  specifi'  types  of  messages  transmitted  through  very 
specific  types  oi  medm  for  every  specific  end — to  deeds  that  ofte*-  in 


♦Excerpts  from  "Effectixeness  of  International  Rropaj;,anda,”  The  Annals  of  The  Amen 
can  Acndemy  of  Political  and  Social  Science.  Vol.  :I98  (November  1971),  pp.  61-70. 
Reprinted  w ilh  the  permishion  of  the  A ncrican  Acade  ny  of  Political  and  Social  Science  and 
the  ;oui-tesy  of  the  author  Copymghi  is  retained  by  the  original  copyriglit  holder. 
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retrospect,  result,  or  ?re  intended  to  result,  in  particular  beliavior  on  the 
part  of  the  target.  With  this  latitude  in  interpretations  one  can  fearlessly 
make  statements  such  as  the  above. 

By  any  definition,  the  amount  of  money  and  effort  that  gees  into  what 
people  take  to  be  international  propaganda — including  the  people  who 
pay  for  it — is  impressive.  For  purposes  of  this  article,  I will  define 
Propaganda  as  a persuasive  communicative  act  of  a government  directed 
at  a foreign  audience.  I would  have  liked  to  e.xclude  the  activities  of  the 
diplomatic  corps  when  they  are  dealing  with  their  countei'parts  in  an 
official  exchange;  but  nowadays  that  is  difficult.  In  the  o’d  days,  such 
activity  was  called  diplomacy.  Today,  the  target  of  international  prop- 
aganda quite  frequently  ir.  made  up  of  government  officials,  and  the 
channel  or  medium  often  is  the  intes*pei^onal  relationship  of  a cocktail 
party.  Yes,  one  might  say,  but  the  message  is  different.  A diplomatic 
exchange  >s  legally,  or  at  least  diplomatically,  binding.  Propaganda  is  not. 
Thi.s  is  cold  comfort.  Often  n<'w  idays,  diplomatic  moves  are  publicized 
through  the  mass  media,  while  diplomatic  exchanges  are  repudiated 
without  qualms." 

llto  expenditures  on  international  propngaiida  are  especially  reinarka- 
oie  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  xa  very  little  as.surance  that  the  activity 
will  have  the  desiivd  effect;  frequently  there  is  very  litt  le  indication  that 
the  propagandist  knovvs  what  effect  he  liesires,  nor  does  he  have  any 
theory  as  lO  why  his  prepaganda  activity  is  likely  to  produce  a particular 
effect.  Such  a theory  is  necessary  if  he  i.s  to  satisiy  economy-minded 
guardians  and  disbtirecrs  of  the  public  funds,  who  rormally  insist  on 
evidence  of  effectiveness.  As  Edward  .A.  Siichrnan  ha.^  pointed  out.  "A 
test  of  ’Does  it  work?’  presupposes  some  theory  as  ro  why  one  might 
expect  it  to  work.”  ^ 

What  will  come  as  the  greatest  surpn.se  tc.  most  people,  however — not 
least  to  the  propagandist  himself—is  that  by  far  the  largest  chunk  of  the 
propaganda  budget  Is  not  spent  on.  propaganda  at  all.  It  is  spent  on  what  I 
shall  csiilfadlilafive  cominankation.  This  is  an  activity  that  is  designed 
to  keep  lines  ojren  a’ld  to  maintain  contacts  against  the  day  when  they  will 
be  needed  for  propaganda  pul■p^;.ses.  It  is  a ploy  that  is  familiar  to  the 
newspaper  correspondent  faced  with  a press  conference  and  a limited 
number  of  telephones  on  the  premises  to  phone  back  a hot  scoop.  He  puts 
an  assistant  on  a phone  to  his  home  office  and  thus  keeps  the  line  open 
until  he  is  ready  with  his  story. 

Facilitative  communication  by  international  propaganda  agencies  most 
frequently  takes  the  form  of  '•adio  newscasts,  press  releases,  books, 
pamphlets  and  periodicals  of  a general  or  technical  nature,  artistic  and 
other  cultural  progi'ams.  exhibits,  films,  seminars,  language  classes,  ref- 
erence services,  and  personal  soda!  contacts.  None  of  this,  naturally,  is 
engaged  in  or  p<-rformed  yith  any  co  isdous,  limited  objective  other  than 
the  generally  conceded  hope  of  cv mating  a friendly  atmosphere,  or,  as  a 
jisychologist  might  put  it,  a favorable  affect. 
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I have  made  no  systematic  study  of  the  content  of  the  world’s  so-called 
international  propiganda  as  opposed  to  its  facilitative  communication, 
but  my  educated  guess  is  that  in  peacetime,  between  95  and  99  percent  of 
the  communication  activity  that  is  paid  for  by  governments — because 
they  think  that  eiigaging  in  international  propaganda  is  the  “in  thing”  to 
do — is  really  no;  propaganda  at  all.  Ironically,  few  governments  will 
publicly  admit  that  they  are  engaged  in  propaganda  because  of  the 
pejorative  meaning  the  term  has  acquired.  They  prefer  such  euphemisms 
as  information  program  or  cultural  activity.  Bui  for  budgetary  purposes 
it  is  jus1.ified  as  propaganda  and  serious  efforts  are  made  to  measure  its 
effectiveness  in  terms  of  its  persuasiveness. 

TYPES  OF  COMMUNICATIOb 

I ha\e  defined  propaganda  as  a persuasive  communicative  act.  All 
communication  is  purposive  by  dt^finition,®  but  not  all  communication  is 
necessarily  persuasive  in  intent.  Besides  propaganda,  there  are  other 
forms  of  persuasive  communication,  such  as  advertising,  education,  and 
political  campaigning.  These  differ  from,  propaganda  in  source,  purpose 
(or  content),  and  target.  V/hat  they  have  in  common  is  the  process.  They 
are  all  forms  ©'communication.  The  question  is,  how  effective  are  they? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  one  human  being  can  affect  and  even  persuade 
another  through  communication  under  certain  circumstances.  All  com- 
munication, no  matter  how  insignificant  (even  a brief  “Hi!”)  leaves  a mark 
on  the  receiver  Communication  specialist  Wilbur  Schramm  likens  the 
effect  10  calcan  ous  water  dripping  on  a stalagmite.  Occasionally  a drop 
leaves  an  espeoally  large  deposit,  but  generally  it  merely  contributes  to 
the  imperceptib  e growth  of  the  spur.  There  is  some  empirical  evidence  of 
this  lasting  effe<‘t.  Psychologist  Harold  E.  Burtt,  for  example,  occasion- 
ally read  pas.sr.ges  from  Sophocles  to  his  two-year-old  son  in  the  original 
Greek.  He  did  t!iis  daily  for  three  months,  then  put  the  experiment  aside 
until  the  chil-1  'vas  eight  ''ears  old,  when  he  had  the  boy  memorize  a 
number  of  selections.  He  now  found  that  it  took  a significantly  larger 
number  of  repetitions  for  the  child  to  learn  passages  he  had  never  heard 
than  it  took  him  to  learn  the  ones  he  had  heard  six  years  earlier — a clear 
indic.ation  of  a residual  effect.^ 

The  question,  however,  is  not  whether  communication  leaves  a 
mark — that  is  whether  it  is  purposive — but  whether  it  is  effective. 
Effectiveness  by  definition  assumes  a predetermined  outcome.  One  can- 
not speak  of  effet  Jveness — that  is,  attaining  an  intended  or  expected 
objective — unless  one  nas  a prior  objective  in  mind.  This,  in  essence,  is 
the  connotative  meaning  of  persuasion.  Purposiveness  does  not  have  that 
connotation.  It  does  not  necessarily  in.ply  movement  or  change.  Persua- 
siveness does. 

Is  persuasive  communication  ei/  five,  then?  Generally,  the  answer  is, 
“No,  it  is  less  than  effective.”  Raymond  A.  Bauer  ol  the  Harvard 
Giriduate  School  of  Business  Administration  has  pointed  out,  for  in- 
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stance,  that  an  advertiser  seldom  expects  more  than  2 to  5 percent  of  his 
target  audience  to  he  influenced  by  his  message.  Is  tliis  effective?  Is  is  .02 
to  .05  effective,  but  it  could  represent  new  sales  of  150,000  to  400,000  if 
his  medium  is  a magazine  with  a circulation  of  seven  to  eight  million.  A 
politician  \\  ou!c*  probably  be  happy  with  a persuasive  communication  that 
was  10  to  15  percent  effective,  vvhile  a teacher  would  expect  at  least  70  to 
80  percent  effectiveness,  realizing  that  100  percent  effectiveness  is  a pipe 
dream,  'i'here  is  an  interesting  difference  between  the  advertiser  and 
politician  on  the  one  hand  and  the  educator  on  the  other.  The  first  two 
often  (though  perhaps  not  always)  have  very  specific  objectives  when 
they  engage  in  persuasive  commani:ation.  Generally,  these  c mter  in  the 
cash  register  or  the  ballot  box.  The  educator,  on  the  other  hand,  fre- 
quently has  only  a vague  notion  of  his  objectives.  The  tests  aiid  exam.s 
used  in  measuring  the  effectiveness  of  his  "persuasive  communication” 
are,  therefore,  often  attacked  by  those  taking  them  as  “subjective”  and 
“unfair” — meaning  that  the  tests  do  not  adequately  measure  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  persuasive  communication 

The  propagaruiist  has  much  in  common  with  the  educator.  As  I pointed 
out  above,  most  of  the  lime  he  is  engaged  in  fac.ilitative  rather  than  in 
persuasive  communication  and,  ironically,  most  of  *he  lime  he  does  not 
realize  it  As  a result,  he  searches  feverishly  but,  naturally  in  vain  for 
evineiice  of  his  effectiveness,  so  that  he  can  justify  his  continued  exis- 
tence to  the  controllers  of  his  budget.  What  he  ends  up  with — and  this  is 
tin?  of  propagandists  the  world  over — are  some  figures  that  attest  to  the 
effectiveness  of  his  faciiitative  communication.®  But  not  realizing  that  this 
differs  from  persuasive  communication,  he  feels  guilty  and  frustrated 
about  having  to  present  dearly  .nadequate  data. 

Yet  there  is  a fundamental  difference  between  the  measure  of  the 
effectiveness  of  persuasive  communication  and  that  of  faciiitative  com- 
munication, The  former  is  measured  from  the  top  down.  The  objective  is 
to  pereuade  a given  target,  and  effectiveness  is  approached  though  sel- 
dom attained.  In  fact,  by  the  time  it  is  attained  the  objective  has  changed, 
since  objectives  in  international  propaganda  are  denned  and  cir- 
cumscribed in  terms  of  time,  space,  and  publics.  The  effectiveness  of 
faciiitativ  e communication,  on  the  other  band,  is  measured  cumulatively 
from  t’’"  jin  up.  Since  its  objective  is  to  open  or  to  maintain  channels 
of  CLiomunication  with  a given  individual,  group,  or  public  as  potential 
future  targets,  effectiveness  is  measured  incrementally,  rather  than  de- 
creinentally  as  is  the  case  w th  persuasive  ccminunic  lion.  One  can  only 
be  more  effective,  not  'ess  than  effective.  Everyone  is  potentialiy  a target 
and  must  be  counted,  until  a specific  objective  involving  persuasive  com- 
munication specifies  and  delimits  the  target.  Obviously,  propagandists 
would  just  as  soon  their  open  channels  were  never  pat  to  the  test,  since 
that  would  involve  dec  ’emental  measurement,  in  w hich  they  almost  in- 
variably come  out  relatively  poorly. 
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HIERARCHICAL  IMPACT  MODELS 

Facilitative  communication  requires  no  more  than  exposure  as  evi- 
dence of  effectiveness.  If  we  think  in  terms  of  a hierarchy  of  impact 
measurement,  beginning  with  the  input  of  the  propagandist  and  ending 
with  a change  in  the  behavior  of  the  target,  we  can  conceive  of  several 
intermediate  points  at  which  measurement  is  feasible.  Besides  measuring 
input  in  terms  of  the  number  of  hours  of  broadcasting,  pages,  pamphlets, 
pictures,  periodicals,  projections,  or  what-have-you  emitted  by  the  prop- 
agandist, one  might  measure  the  number  of  people  exposed  to  the  input. 
Many  communication  specialists  ® say  that  the  next  step  in  the  hierarchy 
of  the  effectiveness  process  is  awareness,  which  involves  a conscious 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  Nothing  will  happen  unless  the  communication 
can  carry  the  individual  on  to  the  interest  stage  and,  possibly,  an  evalua- 
tion stage,  which  requires  an  understanding  and  a “reception”  of  the 
message.  This  is  followed  by  an  acceptance,  trial,  or  yielding  stage,  often 
thought  of  as  a stage  in  which  attitudes  are  changed.  I refer  to  this  as 
“collimation  of  the  receiver’s  cognitive  v;orld,”  since  what  happens  is  a 
realignment  or  reorientation  of  a person’s  attitudes,  values,  opinion,  and 
behavior  within  his  “reality  world.”  This  may  be  likened  to  a magnet 
passing  over  a piece  of  iron  and  changing  the  orientation  of  its  molecular 
magnets;  only,  here  the  change  is  in  the  salience  (that  is,  the  psychologi- 
cal closeness  of  an  object  to  a person)  and  pertinence  (that  is,  the  relative 
importance  of  objects)  of  the  situations,  objects,  and  people  in  his  cogni- 
tive world.’  A final  adoption  or  behavioral  change  step  is  suggested  by 
some  communication  specialists,  which  involves  overt  action  on  the  part 
of  the  target.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  tautological,  since  behavior  follows 
from  the  readiness  to  act  when  the  opportunity  presents  itself,  and  this  is 
inherent  in  a person’s  attitudifial  orientation. 

This  hierarchical  model  encompasses  two  distinct  processes  rather  than 
one.  The  first  is  the  process  of  facilitative  communication  that  begins  with 
input  and  ends  with  exposure.  With  exposure,  the  process  has  been 
completed.  The  line  of  communication  is  open  and  that  is  its  sole  purpose. 
The  question  of  efficiency  may  be  raised;  What  is  the  cost-per-exposure  of 
opening  and  maintaining  this  channel  of  communication?  But  effective- 
ness is  achieved  once  a single  contact  is  made.  The  second  process 
involves  persuasive  communication,  and  begins  with  awareness.  Aware- 
ness is  dearly  unnecessary  for  facilitative  communication;  it  is  crucial  for 
persuasive  communication.  Th<'  step  from  exposure  to  awareness  is  a 
quantum  jump  because  it  mo%  es  communication  from  the  physical  plane 
to  the  intellectual.  It  is  a step  that  some  people  can  never  take  because  of 
intellectual  or  educational  deficiencies.  John  R.  Mathiason,  studjdng  the 
urban  poor  in  Venezuela,  found  that  exposing  them  to  more  mass  media 
was  futile  since  they  had  not  been  trained  to  process  the  information 
transmitted  to  them.  “The  poor  of  Ciudad  Guayana  have  difficulty  defin- 
ing their  situations,”  he  concluded.® 
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VALUE  OF  FACILITATIVE  COMMUNICATION 

Does  facilitative  communication  have  any  propaganda  value?  Yes,  it 
has  been  shown  that  familiarity  itself  tends  to  create  a positive  feeling 
toward  an  object  or  subject.  Numerous  experiments  using  Chinese 
characters,  nonsense  syllables,  and  human  photographs  support  the 
theory  that  repeated  exposure — that  is,  familiarity — creates  a favorable 
attitude  toward  an  object.  True,  people  will  tune  to  a novel  stimulus  or 
situation  in  preference  to  a familiar  one  when  vhey  have  a choice.  But 
exploration  or  search  for  novelty  correlates  nega‘ively  with  Uking.*  In 
this  sense,  therefore,  as  Marshall  MtLuhan  would  sa^'  the  medium  is  the 
message. 

There  are  two  caveats,  however,  in  a prcpagandp  situation  as  opposed 
to  a laboratory  experiment.  The  favorable  affect  (that  is,  feeling  or 
emotion)  toward  the  channel — say,  the  Voice  of  America — engendered  by 
mere  familiarity  may  be  tempered  or  even  reversed  if  the  original  at- 
titude of  the  target  either  toward  the  communicator  or  toward  his  mes- 
sage was  negative.  This  will  be  discussed  in  more  detail.  Secondly,  the 
positive  feeling  is  limited  to  those  who  voluntarily  expose  themselves  to 
the  channel,  and  this,  in  turn,  raises  two  questions;  Were  these  people 
friendly  to  the  channel  in  the  first  place,  or  did  they  become  friendly  as 
the  result  of  exposure?  And,  more  importantly,  when  at  some  future  date 
it  is  necessary  to  transmit  a persuasive  communication — that  is, 
propaganda — through  the  channel,  will  those  who  have  been  linked  to  it 
by  facilitative  communication  also  be  the  target  of  the  prescribed  persua- 
sive communication? 

PERSUASIVE  COMMUNICATION 

And  now,  finally,  we  come  to  the  pay  dirt  in  the  propaganda  mine.  How 
effective  is  propaganda,  which  by  all  definitions  is  persuasive  communica- 
tion? This  question  has  plagued  and  intrigued  communicators  the  world 
over,  although  it  was  not  studied  systematically  until  the  twentieth 
century,  which  happens  to  coincide  with  the  period  of  the  development  of 
soda!  science. 

Both  inductive  and  deductive  approaches  have  been  tried. 
INDUCTIVE  APPROACHES 

The  inductive  approaches  are  exemplified  by  the  applied  research 
begun  by  the  Army’s  Information  and  Educational  Division  during  World 
War  II  and  contained  by  Carl  I.  Hovland  and  his  colleagues  in  the  Yale 
Communication  and  Attitude  Change  Program.  These  researchers  and 
others  who  proceeded  along  the  same  lines  of  enquiry  examined  the 
effects  of  communication  through  controlled  experiments  in  which  they 
carefully  subjected  one  variable  after  another  to  the  test.  Their  findings 
have  included  the  following: 
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1.  The  Communicator 

A credible  persuasive  communicator — and,  in  most  instances,  a like- 
able one — has  a great  initial  advantage  over  a non-credible  com- 
municator. A credible  source  is  one  that  is  seen  to  be  "trustworthy”  and 
“expert,”  although  researchers  have  found  it  hard  to  disentangle  the  two 
attributes.  It  helps  if  the  communicator  also  appears  to  have  views  in 
common  with  his  audience.  The  initial  advantage  of  credibility  disappears 
a few  weeks  after  the  message  is  heard,the  tendency  being  to  forget  who 
the  communicator  was.  This  is  called  the  sleeper  effec*  Other  factors, 
such  as  age  and  appearance,  have  been  found  to  enhance  a com- 
municator’s effectiveness  under  certain  conditions.  Unfortunately  for  the 
propagandist,  credibility,  attractiveness,  and  similar  positive  attributes 
are  not  characteristics  of  the  communicator  but  ai*e  judgments  of  the 
audience.  In  other  words,  the  propagandist  has  little  control  over  them. 

2.  The  Message 

The  effectiveness  of  propaganda  is  increased  if  its  message  fulfills  a 
need  or  an  aspiration  of  its  target  and  if  it  agrees  with  existing  values, 
attitudes,  opinions,  beliefs,  norms — or  whatever  one  would  like  to  call 
them — of  the  audience.  It  was  also  found  that  presenting  only  one  side  of 
an  issue  is  more  effective  than  presenting  two  sides  when  the  audience  is 
not  well  educated,  already  convinced,  and  unlikely  to  hear  the  other  side; 
that  presenting  both  sides  of  a case  is  more  effective  with  those  who  are 
well  educated  or  initially  opposed,  and  that  in  general,  two-sided  presen- 
tations tend  to  inoculate  against  future  counterpropagaJida.  Effective- 
ness of  a communication  is  influenced  by  the  order  in  which  the  pro  and 
con  arguments  are  presented,  but  the  differential  effect  depends  on  the 
number  of  sources,  how  the  message  is  introduced,  what  happens  before 
or  after  each  side  is  presented,  and  the  type  of  audience.  Fear-arousing 
and  threatening  communications  have  in  some  cases  been  found  to  be 
directly  related,  and  in  other  cases  inversely  related,  to  effectiveness.  The 
same  is  true  of  emotional  as  against  national  presentations.  A Uked 
message  has  a better  chance  of  being  remembered  than  a disliked  one,  a 
selected  message  better  than  one  that  the  audience  chanced  onto.  One  fact 
pervades  all  these  studies:  every  variable  appears  to  interact  with  audi- 
ence factors  over  which  the  communicator  has  no  control. 

3.  The  .Medium 

Because  of  the  great  difference  in  the  cost  of  communicating  through 
the  various  mass  media,  much  emphasis  has  been  placed  by  all  “persua- 
sive communicators”  on  determining  the  differential  effects  of  the  media. 
The  findings  have  been  very  disappointing.  While  a cross  section  of  the 
public  is  reached  by  each  medium,  with  a small  decline  in  magazine 
readership  and  a large  one  in  book  readership  at  lower  educational  levels, 
each  channel — by  which  I mean  the  specific  radio  or  TV  program,  news- 
paper, new’spaper  column  or  page,  magazine,  and  so  on — has  a very 


distincti’^e  audience  with  little  overlap.  “ Given  the  same  audience  seg- 
ment, researchers  have  found  no  consistent  pattern  of  advantage  in  one 
mass  medium  over  another.  Joseph  T.  Klapper,  in  his  often  quoted  study 
of  the  effects  of  the  mass  media,  concludes  that 

All  other  conditions  being  equal,  as  they  are  in  the  laboratory,  face-to-face  contact 
is  more  efficiently  persuasive  than  radio,  which  in  turn  is  more  efficient  than  print. 

TV  and  fiims  probably  rank  between  fece-to-face  contact  and  radio,  but  this  latter 
point  has  not  been  empirically  demonstrated. 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  all  other  conditions  are  rarely  equal  in  real  life. 
This  is  an  understatement.  They  can  rarely  be  made  equal  even  in  the 
laboratory,  as  numerous  studies,  especially  in  the  field  of  education, 
attest.  Much  depends  on  the  communicator,  and  this  carries  over  into 
intimate,  face-to-face  communication.  Not  only  does  interpersonal  com- 
munication of  necessity  reach  smaller  numbers  than  communication 
through  the  mass  media,  but  the  impact  of  the  communicator  is  more 
vivid  and  is  likely  to  have  a negative  effect  if  he  is  attempting  to  persuade 
individuals  on  a matter  involving  personal  values. 

4.  The  Audience 

More  than  anything  else,  effectiveness  of  persuasive  communication 
depends  on  the  past  history  of  the  receiver  of  a message — the  ground  in 
which  the  seed  is  sown.  This  includes  the  cognitive  system — the  values, 
attitudes,  beliefs,  opinions — and  the  habitual  behavior  patterns  of  the 
individual,  which  in  turn,  also  depend  on  such  idiocratic  factors  as  age, 
sex,  education,  socioeconomic  status,  geographic  region,  and  race. 
Equally  relevant  are  such  personality  factors  as  need  for  social  approval, 
aggressiveness,  authoritarianism,  high  versus  low  need  for  clarity  or 
simplicity,  self-esteem,  and  whether  the  target  is  particularly  topic- 
bound,  appeal-bound,  communicator-bound,  media-bound,  style-bound, 
or  situation-bound.  People,  it  has  been  found,  expose  themselves  selec- 
tively to  messages,  although  it  is  no  longer  believed,  as  it  once  was.  that 
they  will  tend  to  expose  themselves  only  to  supportive  communications. 
They  will  tend  to  perceive  selectively,  or,  more  correctly,  their  retention 
is  selective,  since  they  must  have  perceived  a message  before  deciding  to 
reject  it.  Finally,  the  pressure  of  group  norms  tends  to  inhibit  attitude 
change  except  insofar  as  the  group  itself  is  changing  in  its  values.*^ 

DEDUCTIVE  APPROACHES 

The  deductive  approaches  to  the  study  of  communication  effects  have 
started  out  with  either  a behavioristic  or  a cognitive  theory  of  attitude 
formation. 


Behaviorists 

The  behaviorists  such  as  Leonard  Doob,  Burrhus  F.  Skinner,  Carjd 
Bern,  and  .Arthur  and  Carolyn  Staats  base  their  theories  of  attitude 
change  on  learning  theory.  Theirs  is  essentially  a hyTiodermic  model  of 
attitude  formation  and  modification,  in  which  a communication  stimulus 
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leads  to  an  observable  opinion  or  behavioral  response  mediated  by  an 
attitude.  This,  in  turn,  is  a tendency,  learned  through  conditioning,  to 
respond  in  a given  way. 

Cognitive  Theorists 

The  cognitive  theorists  such  as  Leon  Festinger,  Fritz  Heider,  Charles 
Osgood,  and  Theodore  Newcomb  have  developed  consistency  models  that 
explain  attitude  modifications  in  terms  of  a strain  toward  balance  in  the 
beliefs  and  emotions  of  the  individual.  It  is  a homeostatic  model  in  the 
sense  that  a person  tries  to  maintain  a logical  consistency  in  the  things  he 
knows  and  likes.  Thus,  if  A likes  President  Nixon  but  doesn’t  like  his 
China  policy,  he  will  attempt  to  restore  cognitive  balance  either  by 
changing  his  attitude  toward  Nixon  or  by  modifying  his  attitude  toward 
China.  Festinger  would  add  that  he  is  liable  to  reduce  his  dissonance  by 
refusing  to  believe  that  Nixon  holds  those  views,  or  by  mispercsiving  the 
news,  or  by  minimizing  the  importance  of  China,  or  by  forgetting  what 
the  President  said. 

These  theorists  not  only  explain  why  and  how  attitudes  are  formed  and 
modified  but  also  try  to  predict  the  outcome  of  a communication  effort  in 
terms  of  their  theories.  The  models  occasionally  lead  to  incongruous 
conclusions.  As  Festinger  once  pointed  out,  regardless  of  how  much  a 
child  likes  Popeye,  he  can’t  be  made  to  like  spinach.  Yet  balance  theories 
tend  to  suggest  that  he  can.  Festinger’s  dissonance  theory  has  some 
useful  applications  to  the  analysis  of  persuasive  communication  if  one  can 
first  measure  the  attitudes  of  the  target  on  relevant  factors.  Sometimes 
the  predicted  behavior  fails  to  materialize,  which  has  led  to  the  sugges- 
tion that  “dissonance  theory  is  almost  Freudian  in  its  ability  to  explain 
data,  no  matter  how  they  come  out.” 

There  are  other  deductive  approaches  that  attempt  to  explain  why 
people  are  influenced  by  persuasive  communication,  but  they  tend  to  be 
extensions  of  the  two  described  above.  One  is  based  on  the  pejceptual 
theory  of  Solomon  Asch  and  on  Muzafcr  Sherifs  assimilation-and- 
contrast  theory,  suggesting  that  attitude  change  is  due  to  a change  in 
pertinence,  or  the  relative  importance  of  objects,  rather  than  to  a change 
in  a person’s  feelinp  about  the  object.  Another  theory  is  based  on  the 
functional  approach  of  Daniel  Katz,  w^ho  says  that  a person’s  attitudes  are 
tied  to  his  need  system  or  ego-defensiveness.  Any  changes  in  his  attitude 
w'ould  be  due  to  a change  in  his  psychological  need. 

EFFECTIVENESS  OF  PROPAGANDA 

In  both  theory  and  practice,  persuasive  communication  has  been  shown 
to  have  an  effect.  But  this  is  a far  cry  from  evidence  of  effectiveness.  Nor 
is  effective  persuasion  necessarily  the  same  thing  as  effective  propa- 
ganda If  we  could  select  our  audience  on  the  basis  of  certain  idiocratic 
factors — objective  physical  and  personal  characteristics  peculiar  to  an 
individual,  such  as  age,  sex,  race,  education — we  might  increase  by  a 
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statistically  significant  fraction  the  proportion  of  those  influenced  by  a 
message.  But  we  would  have  no  control  over  such  factors  as  personabty 
and  susceptibility  to  persuasion,  existing  values,  beliefs  and  opinions  or 
attitudes  toward  the  objects,  subjects  and  situations  involved  in  th  > 
persuasive  message.  We  can  choose  our  communicator  but  not  determi,. 
his  image.  We  can  select  .he  vehicle  of  transmission  but  not  the  channel  oi 
reception  of  the  target  of  our  communication.  We  could  maximize  the 
effect  of  all  these  factors  for  a single  individual,  especially  if  we  were  able 
to  subject  him  to  intensive  precommunication  analysis,  but  there  is  no 
way  that  this  can  be  done  for  the  diverse  assortment  of  individuals  who 
normally  make  up  the  audience  of  the  mass  media,  the  vehicles  most 
commonly  used  in  international  propaganda. 

What  all  this  boils  down  to  is  that  if  our  persuasive  communication  ends 
up  with  a net  positive  effect,  we  must  attribute  it  to  luck,  not  science.  The 
propagandist  cannot  control  the  direction  or  the  intensity  of  impact  of  his 
message,  if,  indeed,  he  reaches  his  target  at  all. 

So  much  for  the  effectiveness  of  persuasive  communication.  Prop- 
aganda, as  I said  earlier,  differs  from  other  fomis  of  persuasive  communi- 
cation in  its  source,  its  purpose,  and  its  targu  t.  The  purpose  of  prop- 
aganda may  be  to  influence  a government,  but  it  is  quite  conceivable  that 
the  most  effective  and  efficient  way  to  accomplish  this  is  to  persuade  a 
particular  segment  of  the  population  whose  composition  is  totally  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  individuals  who  make  up  the  goveniment.  It  is 
further  possible  that  the  propagandist  is  highly  nTective  in  his  persuasive 
communication  with  this  segment  but  that  bis  effectiveness  does  not 
carry  over  to  the  ultimate  objective  of  his  pv  opaganda — influencing  the 
government.  The  effectiveness  of  propagandK  may,  therefore,  be  even 
less  predictable  and  controllable  than  the  effecUveitcss  of  mere  persua- 
sive communication. 

Now,  prediction  and  control  are  two  key  elements  of  effectiveness. 
Another  element  is  an  articulable  objective.  Measuienjent  of  effective- 
ness is,  of  coarse,  impos.sible  without  a specifically  stated  objective,since 
we  cannot  say  how  well  a person  has  succeeded  unless  we  know  what  he  is 
trying  to  do.  Put  another  way,  if  you  don’t  know  where  you  are  going,  any 
road  will  take  you  there.  Having  an  objective,  the  only  %vay  a person  can 
successfully  attain  it  is  to  have  control  of  the  vehicle  that  will  take  him  to 
it.  Finally,  the  only  way  he  can  control  the  vehicle  is  by  being  able  to 
predict  what  will  happen  if  he  moves  various  knobs  and  levers  in  it. 

4t 
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Cli  AFTER  X 


FOREIGN  IDEOLOGY  AND  PROPAGANDA 

What  role  does  the  ideologj’  of  a government  play  in  its  prcp%  anda  in 
inismational  oommunications?  What  is  the  role  of  the  fcrm  of  govern- 
ment? Opinion  is  divided  on  these  questions  now,  as  in  the  past,  although 
the  trend  of  thinking  of  an  increasing  number  »'f  scientists  eince  the  late 
1940s  has  been  to  emphasize  national  rather  than  ideological  interests,  to 
stress  the  similarities  in  the  behavior  >'"  states  over  time  rather  than  the 
differences. 

Nevertheless,  the  form  of  government  is  an  important  consideration  in 
sojne  respects.  For  examp]i=,  as  an  audience,  a largely  closed  society 
presents  major  oroblems  for  the  communifAtor.  Penetrafon  of  the  b?r- 
riei‘3  can  be  made  difficult,  and  the  unixormity  of  ideas  allowed  open  circula- 
tion by  the  government  often  limits  ..he  ambitioasness  of  the  effort  as 
well.  However,  the  government  often  develops  a credihilivy  problem  as  a 
resuh  of  its  commanicr.tions  control. 

Neither  is  ideology’.‘-  effect  one- sided.  Although  an  ideology  may  in- 
crease the  personal  commitment  of  its  adherents  and  thct'e  v hose  conver- 
sion it  seeks  to  complete,  its  economic,  racial,  religious,  or  other  social 
ramifications  may  induce  great  fear  in  the  majority,  whose  membrrs 
usually  cling  to  important  cultural  traditions  in  most  societies,  and  may  in 
the  process  alienate  many  leaders. 

The  essays  in  this  chapter  indicate,  then,  that  the  principles  of  com-, 
munication  are  valid  for  ail  states,  and  that  it  is  the  audience  and  the 
objective  that  determine  the  theme  and  media  used  in  a message,  not  the 
nature  of  the  communicator’s  regime. 

At  the  sam.e  time,  a state  identified  with  an  all-embracing  ideology  may 
well  choose  to  place  many  of  its  psychological  initiatives  in  the  framework 
of  this  ideologj-.  Similarly,  revolutionary  regimes,  which  must  present 
universalistic  eaiues  as  a ravton  d'etre,  often  espouse  equally  intransigent 
positions  in  their  propaganda.  In  neither  case  is  the  ideology  determina- 
tive of  the  appeal;  rather  it  is  the  interests  of  the  communicator  z&  he 
perceives  them  that  take  precedence. 

It  is  stresf  td  that  the  content  of  the  illustrative  materiel  ir  this  chapter 
should  not  be  considered  as  having  official  Depa’tment  of  Defense  ap- 
proval. express  or  implied. 

ROLE  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  SYSTEM 

Vr  h.ether  and  :o  v/bat  extent  political  communications  are  effective  may 
he  influenced  by  the  degree  of  control  over  the  flow  of  the  communications 
to  and  within  the  audience,  it  is  dear  that  totalitarian  regimes  can  exert  a 
inuc'rt  greAter  control  over  communkatiens  channels,  and  hence  over  the 
information  to  which  their  citizens  arc  exposed,  than  freer  societies.  On 
the  other  hand,  individuals  in  closed  societies  tend  to  develop  filters  tor 
fegime  communications  and  increasingly  rely  upon  ot.her  means  of  receiv- 


ing  information.  Moreover,  technological  development  and  growth  in  the 
volume  of  communications  recently  have  circumvented  many  of  the  con- 
trols that  were  formerly  at  the  disposal  of  totalitarian  regimes. 

Democratic  theory  assumes  public  access  to  most  information  so  that 
the  public  may  reach  decisions  on  matters  of  public  concern  after  in- 
formed deliberation.  Totalitarian  government  rests  on  almost  complete 
control  of  information.  From  these  antithetical  positions  it  should  not  be 
assumed,  however,  that  persuasive  appeals  should  be  eschewed  by  demo- 
cratic governments  domestically  or  internationally.  Both  models  rely  on 
domestic  popular  support — or  at  least  tolerance — and  both  seek  lo  justify 
their  actions  in  communications  to  external  audiences  in  order  to  obtain 
an  international  environment  conducive  to  the  realization  of  national 
objectives.  Moreover,  the  tw'o  extreme  points  on  the  political  spectrum 
serve  to  illustrate  principles,  not  to  portray  governments  actually  in 
power  which,  inevitably,  fall  somewhere  betw'een  the  complete  democra- 
tic model,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  totalitarian  paradigm,  on  the  other. 

A survey  of  international  communications  shows  that  without  excep- 
tion each  government  explains  its  policies  and  practices  to  world  audi- 
ences. Different  techniques  may  be  employed,  different  audiences  ap- 
pealed to,  and  different  messages  conveyed,  but  each  regime,  in  its  own 
style,  attempts  to  sway  attitudes  in  terms  which  may  or  may  not  employ 
ideology  or  other  symbols  to  persuade. 

PROPAGANDA  AND  THE  MONOPOLY  OF  MASS 
COMMUNICATIONS* 

By  Carl  J.  Friedrich 
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Zbigniew  Brzezinski 


Central  to  the  effective  organnatwn  otui  (.-peration  of  totahtarian  aovernment  is  the  control 
of  masu  communication  processei  and  output.  Propaganda  is  -.voven  tnto  almost  all  aspects 
of  life  in  totalitarian  systems,  it  is  not  treated  as  merely  one  tool  in  isolation  from  others 

* n » 

The  nearly  complete  monopoly  of  r'.ass  communication  is  generally- 
agreed  to  be  one  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  totalitarian  dic- 
tatorship. It  is  also  one  of  the  features  which  clearly  differentiates  it  from 
earlier  forms  of  autocratic  rule,  as  we  have  noted.  Modem  mass- 
communication  media,  the  press,  radio  and  television,  and  the  film,  have 
been  developing  gradually  and  have,  under  competitive  conditions,  been 
looked  upon  as  an  essential  conditio.i  of  large-scale  democracy.  For, 

*E\«,pls  from  ‘‘Proppganda  and  the  Monopoly  of  Mass  Communications."  Chapter  11. 
Totalitarian  Dictatorship  and  .Autocracy  by  Freilerich  and  Brzezinski,  2d  ed.  rev.,  Har 
vard  Univeraity  Press,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1965  CopjTight  1956,  1965  by  The  President 
and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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without  the  possibility  of  communicating  a great  deal  of  information  tnat 
is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  immediate  community,  even  the  casual  purtici- 
paticn  in  policy  determination  which  the  citizen  of  the  modem  state  is 
called  upon  to  perform  would  be  impossible. 

In  totalitarian  dictatorships,  all  these  means  of  communication  are 
centrally  controlled  by  the  government,  regardless  of  whether  they  are 
also  actually  owned  by  the  government,  as  in  the  Soviet  Union,  or 
continue  under  “private”  ownership,  as  in  fascist  countries.  Hence  they 
are  not  available  for  the  expression  of  criticism  or  even  adverse  comment. 
This  monopoly  of  the  channels  of  mass  communication  is  reinforced  by  the 
control  of  the  means  of  private  communication,  the  postal  services  and 
more  especially  the  telephone  and  telegraph.  Wire  tapping  is  a common 
practice,  and  there  is  of  course  no  such  thing  as  “privacy”  of  the  mails.  In 
the  interest  of  combatting  counterrevolutionary  plots,  the  government 
claims  the  right  to  open  all  mail.  What  this  means  is  that  only  word-of 
mouth  communication  remains  for  those  who  wish  to  carry  opposition 
beyond  the  point  permitted  by  the  government— surely  a rather  ineffi- 
cient method  under  the  conditions  of  modem  mass  society.  All  effective 
control  over  the  content  of  communications  is  vested  in  the  state,  which  in 
fact  means  the  top  party  functionaries  who  usually  possess,  as  a result  of 
previous  revolutionary  agitation,  considerable  know-how  in  the  field  of 
propaganda. 

Propaganda  as  such  is  not  a peculiarity  of  totalitarian  dictatorship.  It 
has  become  increasingly  -ecognized  as  an  integral  part  of  all  organiza- 
tional activity  in  a highly  literate  society.'  Propaganda  has  been  defined 
in  diiferent  ways,  depending  in  nart  upon  ■ vhat  it  was  to  be  distinguished 
from.  It  should  be  pointed  out  here  that  the  Soviets  make  a clear  distinction 
between  propaganda  and  agitation.  Some  of  what  we  mean  here  by 
propaganda  would,  in  Soviet  terminology,  more  accurately  be  called 
agitation.  To  the  Soviets,  propaganda  is  restricted  to  a more  refined, 
rational,  documented  appeal,  designed  to  convince  rather  than  to  induce. 
Agitation  tends  to  be  more  vehement,  striking,  and  generally  aimed  at  the 
masses. 

It  has  been  said  that  "propaganda  is  the  other  fellow's  opinion.”  In  line 
with  such  a superficial  notion,  many  people  think  of  propaganda  as  essen- 
tially untruth.  But  no  propagandist  worth  his  mettle  wall  prefer  an  un- 
tmth  to  a truth,  if  the  truth  will  do  the  job.  This  is  the  vital  test  of  all 
propaganda  activity:  does  it  do  the  job?  and  what  is  the  job?  The  needs, 
ii\terests,  and  requirements  of  the  organization  for  which  the  propagan- 
dist works  determine  the  answer  to  this  question.  If  it  is  the  Red  Cross, 
the  “job”  may  be  to  secure  contributions;  if  the  L/idies’  Home  Journal,  it 
may  be  subscriptions.  The  latter  example  shows  that  propaganda,  under 
competitive  conditions,  resembles  advertising;  both  are  often  soft- 
pedaled  as  “public  relations.”  In  short,  propaganda  is  essentially  action- 
related;  it  aims  to  get  people  to  do  or  not  to  do  certain  things.  That  action 
focus  may  be  either  very'  visible  or  hidden  away.  But  it  always  is  there 
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and  needs  lo  be  inquired  into,  if  propaganda  is  to  be  understood.  And 
since  propaganda  is  carried  on  in  behalf  of  an  organization,  it  is  equally 
important  to  inquire  into  who  finances  it.  Many  propagandists  are  reluc- 
tant, therefore,  to  reveal  the  source  of  their  funds. ^ 

In  totalitarian  dictatorships,  virtually  all  propaganda  is  directed  ulti- 
mately to  the  maintenenace  in  power  of  the  party  controlling  it.  This  does 
not  mean,  however,  that  there  are  not  many  sharp  conflicts  between  rival 
propagandists.  As  will  be  shown  later,  the  maintenance  of  totalitarian 
dictatorship  does  not  preclude  the  occurrence  of  many  internecine  strug- 
gles; on  the  contrary,  it  lends  to  these  struggles  a fierceness  and  violence 
which  is  rarely  seen  in  freer  societies.  This  issue  of  the  rival  component 
elements  in  the  totalitarian  society  poses  very  difficult  problems  for  the 
over-all  direction  of  propj^anda.  The  chief  propagandist  often  has  to  opt 
between  .such  rival  groups.  {In  the  National  Socialist  Ministry  of  Prop- 
aganda and  Public  Enlightenment,  these  rival  claims  to  some  extent 
found  expression  in  the  organization  of  the  “desk,”  that  is  to  say,  of 
different  bureaus  which  would  report  on  different  sections  of  the  society 
and  would  thus  mirror  the  conflicts.)® 

The  documentary  evidence  that  has  become  available  since  the  war 
tends  to  support  earlier  views  regarding  the  inner  workings  of  Goebbels’ 
propaganda  organization.  There  is  no  need  here  to  go  into  details  of  the 
organization,  but  some  outstanding  features  deserve  brief  comment. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  aspect  of  this  "monopoly”  control  was  the 
dualism  of  government  and  party.  Each  had  its  elaborate  propaganda 
setup,  both  headed  by  Goebbels,  who  succeeded  in  maintaining  a measure 
of  effective  coordination.  But  on  the  whole  it  would  seem  that  the  Minis- 
try of  Propaganda  and  Public  Enlightenment  and  the  party  office  of 
propaganda  were  in  a coordinate  position.  However,  key  officials  of  the 
ministry  who  stood  in  sharpest  antagonism  to  Goebells,  like  Otto  Diet- 
rich,  the  press  chief  of  the  Hitler  government,  also  occupied  pre-eminent 
posts  in  the  party’s  propaganda  machine.  This  “personal  union”  extended 
fairly  far  down  the  line.  The  relationship  has  been  described  as  follows: 
“The  task  of  the  Propaganda  Ministry  in  the  whole  machine  for  control  ■ 
ling  and  creating  public  opinion  might  be  compared  with  a Ministry  of 
War.  It  coordinates,  plans,  and  is  responsible  for  the  smooth  carrying  out 
of  the  whole  propaganda  effort  of  the  German  government.  The  Party 
Propaganda  Department,  on  the  other  hand,  is  comparable  to  the  General 
Staff  of  an  army  which  actually  directs  operations  and  musters  and 
organizes  the  forces  and  their  supplies  and  ammunition.”  * It  is  seen  from 
this  and  other  evidence  that  the  two  organizations  had  different  functions 
within  the  regime,  comparable  to  the  difference  between  party  and  gov- 
ernment. The  aggressive  boldne.ss  of  a leader  of  the  National  Sociali.st 
movement  was  as  much  a quality  required  of  Goebbels  as  was  the  forceful 
caution  of  a leading  goveniment  official.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the 
most  important  instrument  of  Goebbels  in  planning  and  coordinating  all 
the  far-flung  activities  of  his  two  organizations  was  the  Coordination 
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Division  of  the  ministry.  Here  was  centered  the  conflict  between  the  rival 
requirements  of  the  two  organizations;  here,  if  possible,  such  difficulties 
were  solved  by  the  key  officials  of  the  division  or,  if  necessary,  by 
Goebbels  himself.  Rut  it  was  never  an  easy  task  to  draw  together  the 
various  divergent  strands  of  the  propaganda  apparatus,  and  the  difficul- 
ties experiencef  by  the  Ministry  of  Propaganda  reflected  the  tensions  of 
the  moment.  It  is  an  ever  present  problem  when  total  monopoly  control 
exists. 

The  same  problem,  often  in  aggravated  form,  confronts  the  totalitarian 
propagandist  in  the  field  of  foreign  relations.  While  he  gains  the  advan- 
tage of  controlling  all  channels  of  information  to  other  countries,  he 
suffers  under  the  distinct  disadvantage  of  having  little  chance  to  secure 
the  confidence  of  people  abroad,  including  the  foreign  governments  them- 
selves about  any  information  reaching  them.  Hitler  showed  considerable 
awareness  of  these  difficulties.  At  one  time,  talking  among  intimates,  he 
noted  that  a sharp  distinction  must  be  made  between  handling  the  domes- 
tic and  the  foreign  press.  Radio  messages  for  foreign  countries  must 
similarly  be  differentiated.  Such  messages,  if  intended  for  Britain,  should 
contain  musical  offerings,  since  they  would  appeal  to  English  taste  and 
accustom  the  British  public  to  tune  in  to  German  Broadcasts:  “As  re- 
gards news-bulletins  to  Britain,  we  should  confine  ourselves  to  plain 
statements  of  facts,  without  comment  on  their  value  or  importance  . . . 
As  the  old  saying  has  it,  little  drops  of  water  will  gradu^ly  wear  the 
stone  away.”®  Goebbels  added  that  the  opinion  of  people  who  have  confi- 
dence in  their  leadership  can  be  effectively  swayed  by  pointed  and  un- 
equivocal value  judgments.  He  therefore  recommended  that,  in  messages 
to  the  German  people,  reference  should  be  made  again  and  again  to  “the 
drunkard  Churchill”  and  to  the  “criminal  Roosevelt." 

This  attempt  to  create  stereotype  images  of  the  enemy  has  been  de- 
veloped to  a fine  point  in  Soviet  propaganda.  All  discussions  and  pictorial 
representations  of  the  enemy  stress  some  specific  feature  suggesting  the 
enemy’s  alleged  criminal  nature  and  evil  intent.  Operating  on  a huge  scale 
and  addressing  its  appeal  to  the  great  masses  of  the  Soviet  people,  Soviet 
propaganda  strives  to  present  a simple,  unrefined,  and  strikingly  nega- 
tive portrayal,  so  as  to  create  the  politically  desirable  conditioned  reflex 
in  those  to  whom  it  is  directed.  . . . It  is  to  some  extent  in  terms  of  these 
negative  symbols  that  the  “consensus”  develops.  As  a matter  of  common 
observation,  shared  hostilities  ai’e  an  effective  source  of  political  associa- 
tion. Indeed,  some  political  analysts  have  gone  so  far  as  to  assert  that 
political  parties  essentially  rest  on  these  shared  animosities.  The  totalita- 
rian dictatorships  have  built  upon  such  negativist  positions  a good  part  of 
the  popular  loyalty  to  the  regime. 

During  the  war,  Soviet  anti-Nazi  propaganda  usually  associated  “Hitl- 
erite” with  such  terms  as  “vermin”  or  “beast,”  frequently  with  corres- 
ponding illustrations.  The  anti-American  campaign  has  similarly 
employed  certain  words  o*er  and  over,  such  as  war-mongering  and  im- 
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perialist,  in  speaking  of  American  leadership.  Krokodil,  the  humor 
magazine,  has  become  a real  rogues'  gallery  of  various  criminal  types, 
with  beast-like  faces,  dressed  either  in  U.S.  Army  uniforms  or  in  top  hats 
and  morning  coats,  their  fingers  dripping  with  blood  and  threateningly 
grasping  an  atomic  bomb.  In  external  propaganda,  the  Soviet  Union 
never  fails  to  draw  a distinction  between  the  people  as  such  and  the 
leaders,  who  are  the  ones  who  fit  the  stereotype. 

The  nearly  complete  control  of  all  means  of  mass  communication  gives 
the  totalitarian  dictatorship  the  very  great  advantage  of  being  able  to 
shift  its  general  line  of  propaganda  rather  radu,.\Uy  over  short  periods  of 
time.  'This  is  especially  helpful  in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs.  After  the 
Hitler-Stalin  Pact  of  1939,  Communist  and  Nazi  propagandists  were 
stressing  all  of  a sudden  the  common  features  of  these  “popular”  regimes 
and  their  contrast  with  the  “Pluto-democracies”  of  the  West.  Various 
points  were  brought  forward  in  this  connection — such  as  that  the  Rus- 
sians and  Germans  were  both  young  and  vigorous  as  contrasted  with  the 
decadence  of  the  West.  Even  more  striking  is  Russia’s  recent  turn  in 
regard  to  Communist  China,  as  indeed  has  been  the  change  in  China 
itself.  Such  reversals  in  official  propaganda  lines  are  inconceivable  under 
competitive  conditions. 

But  while  these  shifts  may  work  in  the  Soviet  Union,  they  certainly 
tend  to  bring  oq  a crisis  in  the  Communist  movement  in  other  countries. 
Many  Communist  followers,  including  important  men,  have  changed 
sides  in  the  past  and  may  do  so  again.  After  the  Hitler-Stalin  Pact, 
twenty-one  French  Communist  deputies  out  of  a total  of  seventy-two 
abandoned  the  party.’  Similarly,  Nazi  sympathizers  in  a number  of  coun- 
tries, especially  the  United  States,  were  deeply  disturbed,  and  anti-Nazi 
activities  were  assisted  by  this  change.  Even  deeper  were  the  fissures 
caused  by  Khrushchev’s  denunication  of  Stalin.  In  fact,  the  repercussions 
of  that  move  are  still  audible  in  the  way  Communist  parties  have  been 
ivffected  by  the  conflict  between  the  USSR  and  China. 

But  even  internally  the  alteration  in  an  official  line  may  have  sub- 
cutaneous reactions,  which  the  leadership  fails  lo  appreciate.  When  Hi- 
tler suddenly  decided  to  invade  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  summer  of  1941, 
he  was  much  pleased  with  his  success  in  accomplishing  this  salto  mortale. 
“I  am  proud  that  it  was  possible  with  these  few  men  [himself,  Goebbels, 
and  a few  aides]  to  shift  course  by  180  degrees.  No  other  country  could  do 
the  same.”*  In  this  instance,  we  know  from  postwar  documents  that  the 
effect  on  German  public  opinion  was  quite  mixed.  For,  while  some  men 
who  had  previously  stood  aloof  decided  that  in  a life-and-death  struggle 
with  communism  they  must  support  Hitler,  others  concluded  that,  the 
game  was  up  and  joined  what  became  a dangerous  and  large-scale  opposi- 
tion movement.  Detached  analysis  suggests  that  it  was  not  so  mu^  the 
propaganda  as  the  very  facts  themselves  which  had  the  greatest  effect.® 

This  instance  serves  to  illustrate  what  is  probably  a very  important 
aspect  of  all  totalitarian  propaganda.  The  fact  of  monopolistic  control 


gradually  causes  in  the  general  public  a profound  distrust  of  all  news  and 
other  kinds  of  information.  Since  people  do  not  have  any  other  sources  of 
information,  there  develops  a vast  amount  of  rumor  mongering  as  well  as 
general  disillusionment.  And  since  a man  cannot  think  without  having 
valid  information  upon  which  to  focus  his  thought,  the  general  public 
tends  to  become  indifferent.  This  in  turn  leads  to  a phenomenon  we  may 
call  the  “vacuum,”  which  increasingly  surrounds  the  leadership.  Compar- 
able problems  have  beset  autocracies  in  the  past.  Well  known  is  the  tale 
of  Harun  al-Rashid,  who  stalked  Baghdad  at  night  disguised  as  a com- 
moner to  find  out  what  was  going  on.  Harun  al-Rashid,  so  the  tale  goes, 
was  wise  enough  to  realize  that  his  subordinates  were  prone  to  abuse 
their  great  power  and,  instead  of  employing  it  for  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity and  the  commonwealth,  would  oppress  and  exploit  the  people.  He 
had  no  reliable  way  of  ascertaining  the  common  man’s  views  through 
regular  channels,  since  all  of  these  were  controlled  by  the  very  subordi- 
nates he  wished  to  check  up  on,  so  the  great  Caliph  disguised  himself 
from  time  to  time  and  mingled,  in  the  dark  of  night,  with  the  people  in 
taverns  and  streets  to  listen  to  their  tales  of  woe.  On  the  basis  of  what  he 
had  heard,  he  v/ould  bring  those  to  tiiai  who  had  been  talked  about  as 
vicious  and  comapt.  This  problem  of  checking  up  occurs,  of  course,  in  all 
human  organizations,  but  under  orderly  constitutional  government  (and 
the  corresponding  patterns  of  responsibility  in  private  organizations), 
such  checking  occurs  readily  and  continuously  as  a result  of  the  open 
criticism  that  is  voiced  fay  members  not  only  in  formal  meetings,  but 
informally  through  press,  radio,  and  all  the  other  channels.  Under  the 
conditions  of  totalitarian  dictatorship,  the  check-up  becomes  exceedingly 
difficult,  if  not  impossible. 

This  failure  to  communicate  effectively,  both  within  the  hierarchy  and 
with  the  rest  of  the  people  and  the  world,  we  have  called  the  “vacuum.” 
There  develops  within  the  totalitarian  regime  a kind  of  empty  space 
around  the  rulers,  which  becomes  more  and  more  difficult  to  penetrate.  A 
slow  disintegration  affecting  all  human  relations  causes  mutiiai  distr=sst 
so  that  ordinary  people  are  alienated  from  one  another;  all  the  bonds  of 
confidence  in  social  relationships  are  corroded  by  the  ten'or  and  prop- 
aganda, the  spying,  and  the  denouncing  and  betraying,  until  the  social 
fabric  threatens  to  fall  apart.  The  confidence  w’hich  ordinarily  binds  the 
manager  of  a plant  to  his  subordinates,  the  members  of  a university 
faculty  to  one  another  and  to  their  students,  lawyer  to  client,  doctor  to 
patient,  and  even  parents  to  children  as  well  as  brothers  to  sisters  is 
disrupted.  The  core  of  this  process  of  disintegration  is,  it  seems,  the 
breakdown  of  the  possibility  of  communication — the  spread,  that  is,  of  the 
vacuum.  Isolation  and  anxiety  are  the  universal  result.  And  the  only 
answer  the  totalitarian  dictatorship  has  for  coping  with  this  disintegra- 
tion of  human  relationships  is  more  organized  coercion,  more  propagasida, 
more  terror. 

We  know  today  that  the  SS  of  Himmler  made  extensive  checkups  on 


the  attitude  of  the  German  population  during  the  war.  Many  of  these 
reports  show  a remarkable  candor  about  the  faltering  and  eventually 
vanishing  support  for  the  regime,*''  But  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  these  reports  never  reached  Hilter,  even  in  abbreviated  form.  It  is 
not  even  clear  how  many  of  them  became  available  to  Himmler.  The 
terror  that  permeates  the  party  and  secret -police  cadres,  no  less  tnan  the 
general  population,  operates  as  an  inhibition  to  truthful  reporting.  Block 
wardens  falsify  their  reports,  in  the  hope  of  currying  favor  with  their 
superiors.  We  shall  see  later  how  this  tendency  to  pretend  that  results 
are  better  and  more  favorable  to  the  regime  than  the  facts  warrant  and  to 
make  adjustments,  not  only  in  reports  about  attitudes,  but  also  in  those 
about  production  and  maintenance  of  industrial  plant,  interferes  with 
industrial  planning.  . . . 

A similar  situation  arose  in  Italy.  We  leam  from  Leto’s  Memoirs  that 
only  Rocchini  among  Mussolini’s  lieutenants  had  the  courage  to  tell  him 
that  the  Italian  people  were  bitterly  opposed  to  entering  World  War  II; 
Starace  even  claimed  that  almost  all  Italians  would  unite  behind  the 
Duce.  The  Duce  was  similarly  misinformed  about  the  state  of  Italy’s 
military  preparedness;  his  subordinates  preferred  to  flatter  their  chief  by 
presenting  rosy  estimates,  suggesting  the  prowess  of  his  regime.” 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  the  vacuum  became  most  pronounced  at  the 
height  of  the  Stalin  terror.  It  has  now  become  greatly  reduced  as  a 
consequence  of  the  policies  of  “populai  totalitarianism.”  But  even  under 
the  current  regime,  there  is  a good  deal  of  it — as  shown  by  the  recurrent 
efforts  of  stimulating  “letters  to  the  editor.”  It  also  is  operative  in  the 
world  Communist  movement  and  thereby  affects  the  USSR’s  intelligence 
wovk  in  its  foreign  relations.  It  appears  that  Soviet  intelligence  is  also 
handicapped  by  the  fact  that,  in  some  respects  at  least . it  must  work  with 
and  through  local  Communist  parties.  If  it  tried  to  do  without  them,  it 
would  soon  find  itself  in  difficulties,  particularly  with  referen-  e to  the 
problem  of  recruiting  agents  and  contacts,  as  well  as  penetrating  the 
govemment  institutions  of  foreign  powers.  But  when  the  intelUgence 
service  employs  the  local  paiiy  organization,  it  is  e.x  posed  to  the  effect  of 
this  process  of  falsification,  rooted  both  in  fear  of  the  Moscow  center  and 
in  ideological  blindness.  Local  Communist  leaders,  fearful  of  Moscow 
disfavor  and  subsequent  purges,  easily  develop  a tendency  toward  over- 
estimating their  strength  and  the  degree  of  inner  disintegration  in  the 
capitalist  order.  Soviet  miscalculations  in  France  and  Italy  are  among 
many  examples,  dating  back  to  the  days  of  the  Comintern  and  the  unsuc- 
cessful Soviet  venture  in  China.  Also  at  the  time  of  the  blockade  of  Berlin, 
undertaken  by  the  USSR  in  June  1948  to  counteract  the  currency  reform 
that  the  Allies  had  instituted  after  lengthy  Soviet  obstruction,  it  became 
clear  that  the  Soviet  Union,  on  the  basis  of  East  German  information,  had 
confidently  counted  upon  the  Germ.ans  in  Berlin  to  abandon  the  Albed 
cause  and  submit  to  the  Soviet  position;  even  elementarj'  intelligence 
work  could  have  informed  them  to  the  contrary.  In  fact,  there  is  reason  to 
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believe  that  the  entire  Soviet  policy  in  Gennany  was,  to  some  extent,  the 
result  of  such  a failure  of  intelligence,  because  of  excessive  reliance  upon 
Gernmn  Communist  information. 

It  would  be  a mistake,  however,  to  conclude  that  the  Soviet  Intelli- 
gence agency,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  operates  like  a man  wearing 
red-colored  blinders.  Soviet  leadership  makes  speci.^!  efforts  to  develop 
alternate  channels  of  information  and  contr  d in  ordci  to  eliminate  pre- 
cisely this  element  of  coloring  and  distortion.  Soviet.  C't'pionage,  apart 
from  collaborating  with  the  local  Communist  parties,  also  opei'ates  inde- 
pendent networks,  which  report  directly  to  Moscow.  Espionage  revela- 
tions show  that  there  are  normally  at  least  five  such  networks  in  a 
country  subjected  to  intensive  Soviet  espionage:  one  working  through  the 
local  Communist  party,  another  run  by  the  MVD,  a military  inteliigsnte 
network,  a commercial  espionage  network,  and  finally  the  forsign-sen  ice 
intelligence  network.  Excessive  discrepancies  can  thus  be  more  easily 
detected  when  all  such  reports  are  processed  in  Moscow  and  submitted  to 
the  policymakers.  Similarly,  in  theii'  dome.stic  surveillance,  the  Soviet 
rulers  are  careful  not  to  make  themselves  df  pendent  on  only  one  source  of 
information.  Apart  from  the  secret  police  a the  ordinary  channels  of  the 
party,  there  exist  the  party  Control  Commissions,  which  investigate 
party  activities  in  ail  walks  of  Ufe;  the  Ministry  of  State  Control,  w’hich  is 
specially  concerned  with  keeping  in  touch  with  administrative  functions 
ard  making  independent  reports  on  their  operations;  and  the  prosecutor 
general  and  his  subordinates,  who  have  . . . been  given  additional  inves- 
tigating powers.  There  is  also  the  technique  of  samokritika,  or  self- 
critique, according  to  which  Soviet  officials  and  functionaries  as  well  as 
the  people  in  general  are  encouraged,  besides  examining  themselves,  to 
criticize  the  operations,  but  not  the  policy,  of  the  party,  the  state  ad- 
ministration, or  the  economic  enterprises.*  This  not  only  serves  as  a vent 
to  pent-up  aggression,  but  is  also  useful  to  the  rulers  in  detecting  current 
weaknesses,  abuses,  and  public  attitudes.  As  a result  of  this,  the  Soviet 
regime  can,  when  it  wants  to,  judge  the  responsiveness  of  its  population 
to  its  propaganda  with  a surprising  degree  of  accuracy.  Also,  besides 
these  sources,  there  are  the  press  and  the  letters  to  the  press  and  party 
headquartei’s,  which  have,  at  least  for  Smolensk,  been  analyzed 
thoroughly.'^  . . . There  is  one  m^jor  problem,  however:  as  the  totalita- 
rian regime  maintains  its  internal  coercion  and  indoctrination,  the  degree 
of  apparent  consensus  will  in  time  increase,  and  the  secret  police  will  find 
it  much  more  difficult  to  do  its  work.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Soviet 
population  is  today  much  less  divided  in  its  opinions  and  reactions  than  it 
was  a generation  ago.  This  naturally  makes  information  gathering  less 
reliable.  But  it  also  makes  it  less  urgent,  since  such  consensus  means  that 

*“Self-critiQue”  is  preferable  to  the  more  freauent  Iraruslatioii  of  "self-crif  irism  ” Toero  u 
a Russian  word  krttitnizm  which  means  criticism  KnUka  means  tntique.  and  the  Soviet 
regime  is  interested  in  prfimoUng  the  tech:aque  of  critique,  but  not  in  encouruivng  a critical 
attitude  through  criticism. 
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the  regime’s  ideology  h;is  been  “internalized”.  . . . And  propaganda  is 
thereby  greatly  facilitated. 

Ruch  consensus,  such  intenializing  of  the  ideology,  did  not  occur  to  any 
extent  in  Germany  under  Hitler  (except  within  the  party).  Goebbels  was 
by  no  means  unaware  of  the  difficulties  he  was  confronting.  In  his 
diaries'^  . . . the  problem  is  a recurrent  theme.  They  also  show  how  well 
he  knew  how  to  exploit  the  clumsy  views  which  were  being  aired  by  the 
Allies  regarding  the  German  people  as  a whole,  particularly  the  demand 
for  uncondicional  sun-ender.  As  the  plain  facts  of  the  Allies’  successful  air 
war  against  Germany  mounted,  the  unconditional  surrender  formula  re- 
mained as  one  of  the  few  propaganda  weapons  to  fall  back  upon.  Another 
one  was  provided  by  the  Morgenthau  Plan  put  forward  at  Quebec  in 
Jieptember  1943.  But  not  only  did  the  Allies  provide  desperately  needed 
propaganda  weapons;  the  Soviet  Union,  by  repeatedly  demanding  that 
ten  million  Germans  be  furnished  for  reconstruction  purposes  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  allow'ed  Goebbels  to  note;  “Demands  like  that  are  wonder- 
ful for  our  propaganda.  They  stir  German  public  opinion  deeply.  Tlie  idea 
that  our  soldiers  might  not  return  home  at  all  but  might  have  to  remain  in 
the  Soviet  Union  as  forced  labor  is  a terrible  thought  for  every  woman 
and  every  mother.  Ibe  German  people  would  prefer  to  light  to  their  last 
breath.”'®  Incidentally,  this  is  an  illustration  of  the  fact  notec!  above  that  a 
propagandist  prefers  a good  fa  ;t  to  the  best  lie.  But  in  spite  of  such  aids, 
the  task  of  propaganda  became  ever  more  desperate  as  the  war  con- 
tinued, What  evidently  kept  Goebbels  going  was  that  he  himself  believed, 
at  least  until  the  end  of  1943,  in  the  Fuhrer’s  ability  to  avert  disaster. 

That  critical  views  printed  in  the  press  need  not  have  any  significant 
effect  in  a totalitarian  regime,  unless  the  leadership  sees  fit  to  take  them 
into  account,  is  demonstrated  by  Hitler.  Great  difficulties  resulted  from 
his  hostility  to  the  German  press.  This  contrasted  curiously  with  his  avid 
interest  in  reading  press  reports  from  abroad  But  although  they  were 
brought  to  him  almost  hourly,  they  failed  to  influence  his  modes  of 
expression  and  his  basic  propaganda  lines.  Nor  did  he  receive  sound 
inform,  on  about  the  probable  course  of  British  and  American  policy,  nor 
about  the  trend  of  opinion  in  both  countries.  When  he  arrived  at  his 
decision  to  go  f.o  war  with  Poland,  he  did  not  seem,  to  have  expected  the 
British  to  do  much  more  than  make  a gesture  of  protest,  and  he-  %oped 
until  the  last  to  be  able  to  keep  the  United  States  out  of  the  war.  The 
efforts  of  certain  qualined  persons,  especially  in  the  Foreign  Office,  to 
fimish  Hicler  with  more  adequate  data  were  thwarted  by  the  predomi- 
nant party  cadres.'®  Thi.s  circumstance  shows  the  catastrophic  effect  of 
the  factor  w’e  ai’e  here  analyzing:  an  unintended  consequence  of  totalita- 
rian terror  is  an  almost  complete  isolation  of  the  leader.  At  the  time 
Hitler  decided  to  go  to  war,  in  the  fateful  August  days  of  1939,  he  isolated 
himself,  and  no  advisers,  not  even  Goering,  let  alone  foreign  diplomats — 
according  to  Sir  Neville  Henderson’s  pitiful  account — could  secure  ac- 
cess to  Hitler.'® 
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Not  the  vacuum  specifically,  but  the  effect  of  it  on  the  totalitarian  ruler 
has  caused  one  leading  student  of  these  problems  to  make  the  following 
comment. 

Where  the  instruments!  of  public  enlightenment  are  wholly  under  the  domination  of 
the  active  elite  of  power,  the  controllers  of  the  media  develop  a fantasy  world  in 
which  the  images  communicated  to  the  people  have  little  relationship  to  reality. 

The  stream  of  public  communication  becomes  dogmatic  and  ceremonial  to  such  a 
degree  that  it  us  inappropriate  to  think  of  communication  management  as  a prop- 
aganda problem.  It  is  more  accurate  to  think  of  ritualization  than  propagamia.“ 

Undoubtedly  this  kind  of  ritualization  exists  to  some  extent.  On  the 
other  hand,  repeated  shifts  in  the  actual  lines  of  communication,  involving 
the  leadership  in  serious  self-contradictions,  suggest  that  large  amounts  of 
propaganda  as  such  continue  to  be  issued.  The  "fantasy  world”  in  which 
the  dictator  lives,  and  which  is  a product  of  the  vacuum  that  the  terror 
has  created  around  him,  plays  its  role  in  competition  with  the  real  world 
that  lie  seeks  to  master. 

The  lieutenants  of  a dictator  are  often  more  clearly  aware  of  the 
complexity  of  the  issues  and  the  risks  involved  in  a particular  course  of 
policy.  It  is  interesting  that  a key  German  official  believed  that  Hiller's 
unrealistic  propaganda  lines  were  decidedly  detrimental  to  the  regime. 
His  comments  indicate  a typical  dash  of  views  between  the  professional 
propagandist  and  the  ideologue,  whether  educator  r-.  rty  fanatic,  who 
is  preoccupied  not  with  the  survival  but  with  the  advance  of  the  totali- 
tarian movement.  This  man’s  comments  are  so  revealing  that  they  de- 
serve quoting  in  full: 

I was  of  the  firm  r-on\’iction  at  that  time  that  a national  socialist  Gemianv  could  live 
in  peace  with  the  world,  if  Hitler  had  been  restrained  in  his  action.--,  had  bribed  the 
radicalism  iniemall,'-.  and  had  e.vtemally  an  objective  which  took  account  of  the 
interests  of  other  nations  The  provocative  demonstrations,  unnecessary  m their 
e.xteiu.  . . the  anti-.semitic  excesses,  the  inciting  and  tolerating  of  violence,  and  the 
world  propaganda  of  Goebbels  a»  embodied  in  the  tone  and  content  of  his 
Sportpalast  demonstrations,  were  psychological!;,  unsuited  to  gain  support  abroad 
for  national  socialist  Germany  and  to  cause  other  nations  to  recognize  the  good  side 
of  national  socialism  These  tactless  and  offensive  outbursts  decisively  influenced 
world  public  opinion  against  Germany  immediately  after  1933.*' 

That  the  propaganda  was  unwise  probably  is  right,  but  it  overlooks  the 
fact  that  Hitler  was  not  primarily  interested  in  the  German  people  and 
was  basically  motivated  by  his  totalitarian  mission,  as  he  conceived  it;  for 
this  the  German  people  were  merely  the  tool. 

As  in  nature,  so  in  society,  the  vacuum  is  relative.  And  since  totali- 
tarian dictators,  as  already  mentioned,  to  some  extent  at  least  realize 
their  isolation,  various  efforts  are  made  to  reduce  the  “thin  air”  around 
them.  We  have  shown  some  of  the  techniques  employed  for  increasing  the 
intake  of  popular  reactions;  totalitarian  regimes  have  also  developed 
techniques  for  increasing  the  outgo.  Apari  from  the  party  members' 
continuing  functirn  as  spreaders  of  propaganda  lines,  there  has  been 
developed  the  technique  of  whispering  campaigns.  A high  party  official 
will  call  in  some  of  his  friends  a little  further  on  down  the  line  in  the  party 
and,  in  strict  confidence,  tell  them  something  highly  startling  or  secret. 


He  knows  perfectly  wall  that  they  will  go  and  tell  somebody  else,  in 
similarly  strict  confidence,  and  so  on.  This  technique  was  and  is  employed 
also  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  and  misleading  foreign  correspondents. 

The  technique  is,  of  course,  not  unknown  in  other  societies;  but  in  them  it 
serves  a purpose  radically  different  from  that  in  a totalitarian  dictator- 
ship. It  is  the  means  of  penetrating  a fog  rather  than  reducing  a vacuum. 

The  vacuum  has  another  curious  effect,  as  far  as  outgo  is  concerned.  As 
already  mentioned,  people  under  totalitarian  dictatorships  become  so 
suspicious  of  all  communication,  suspecting  every  news  item  of  being 
propaganda,  that  even  paramount  facts  are  disbelieved.  Thus  it  appears 
that,  as  late  as  September  12, 1938,  the  Germans  professed  not  to  know,  or 
rather  not  to  believe,  that  Britain  and  France  had  declared  war  upon 
Germany.  To  the  blatant  headlines  of  Goebbels’  propaganda  press,  them 
reaction  evidently  was:  “Another  of  Goebbels’  propaganda  stories.”  At 
the  time  of  the  Franco  rebellion,  when  the  papers  reported,  quite  truth- 
fully, that  the  British  navy  was  demonstrating  in  the  western  Mediterra- 
nean, a widespread  public  reaction  in  Germany  created  a genuine  war 
scare,  because  people  were  convin'‘'»d  that  the  British  navy  was  threaten- 
ing instead  the  North  Sea  coast  of  Germany.**  Goebbels  in  his  diaries  f 

reports  a number  of  other  instances  of  this  kind,  and  the  entire  collection 
provides  a striking  illustration  for  the  vacuum  theory;  as  the  war  went 
on,  the  problem  of  reaching  the  German  populace  became  more  and  more 
perplexing.* 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  the  war  also  gave  rise  to  many  rumors,  which 
swept  the  population  by  means  of  the  0 WS  news  agency — a translation  of 
tne  popular  and  symptomatic  abbreviation  for  the  Russian  phrase,  “one 
woman  said.  . .”  During  the  period  of  initial  Soviet  reverses,  many 
exaggeratec!  accounts  of  Soviet  defeats,  flights  of  leaders,  and  so  forth 
were  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  contradicting  the  official  radio  broad- 
casts and  newspaper  communiques.  Later  on,  by  1943  and  1944,  as  a 
corollary  to  ohe  many  promises  of  a happy  future  made  during  the  war  by 
the  Soviet  leaders,  rumors  circulated  that  the  Soviet  government  had 
decided  to  end  collectivization  of  agriculture  and  to  release  all  political  * 

prisoners.  Possibly  such  rumors  were  even  originated  purposely  by  the 
regime  itself  in  order  to  gain  public  support  for  the  war  effort.  In  any  : 

case,  some  interviews  with  former  Soviet  citizens  suggest  that  these  i 

rumors  were  widely  believed,  and  the  population  was  quite  disappointed  | 

by  the  postwar  harshness  of  the  Stalinist  policies.  A simalar  instance  is  | 

the  extensive  misrepresentation  of  figures  on  the  grain  harvest  in  the  late  | 

fifties,  which  so  gravely  affected  Khrushchev’s  agricultural  efforts.  | 

It  would  seem  from  all  the  evidence  at  our  disposal  that  the  vacuum  I 


’Actually,  this  problem  also  plagued  the  people  in  charge  of  wartime  propaganda  in  the 
Western  democracies,  for  during  the  war  “constitutional  dicUtorships"  were  instituted,  and 
the  controls  over  news  resulting  from  this  temporary  concentration  of  power  caused  the 
public  to  become  increasingly  suspicious. 
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works  like  a cancer  in  the  totalitarian  systems.  This  means  that  its 
growth  endangers  the  continued  existence  of  the  totalitarian  scheme  of 
things.  It  may  even  catapult  such  a dictatorship  into  a calamitous  foreign 
adventure,  such  as  Hitler’s  wars.  Stalin’s  ignorance  of  the  agricultural 
situation  similarly  made  the  food  problem  in  the  USSR  very  much  more 
acute,  according  to  Khrushchev’s  revelations.  Reality  is  hard  to  perceive 
in  a vacuum  created  by  fear  and  lies,  buttressed  by  force — hence  the 
Khrushchevian  policy  of  reducing  the  vacuum  by  greater  popular  partici- 
pation. 

An  important  feature  of  totalitarian  propaganda  is  its  all- 
pervasiveness, the  direct  result,  of  course,  of  the  propaganda  monopoly. 
Not  only  the  members  of  the  party  and  the  more  or  less  indifferent 
masses,  but  even  the  more  or  less  detciinined  enenues  of  the  regime  fall 
prey  to  its  insistent  clamor,  to  the  endless  repetition  of  the  same  phrases 
and  the  same  allegations.  A general  pattern  of  thought,  almost  a style  of 
thinking,  proves  increasingly  irresti’ole  as  the  regime  continues  in  power. 
This  is  the  basis  of  the  consensus  formation  in  the  USSR.  “It  is  clear.”  we 
read  in  one  thorough  study  of  these  problems,  “that  there  are  people  in  all 
ranks  of  life  who  believe  implicitly  what  they  read  and  hear.”  Arguing 
from  a presumably  hostile  sample,  these  analysts  say  that  despite  this  “it 
is  striking  how  the  more  implicit  aspects  of  Soviet  official  communica- 
tions, the  mode  of  thought  and  the  categories  in  which  everts  are 
grouped,  are  reflected  in  the  thought  patterns  and  expression  of  our 
informants.”^-* 

It  has  been,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  frequent  experience  of  interviewers 
of  former  Soviet  citizens  to  find  that  even  those  who  profess  the  most 
violent  hostility  to  the  Soviet  system  tend  to  think  in  patterns  instilled 
into  them  by  that  regime.  Their  attitudes  on  such  matters  as  freedom  of 
the  press  or  the  party  system  are  often  inclined  to  mirror,  even  by 
contradiction  or  negation,  official  Soviet  propaganda.  Similarly,  in  such 
matters  as  word  usage,  words  laden  with  propaganda-derived  value 
judgments  are  used  as  part  of  their  daily  vocabulary.  They  thus  se/we 
unconsciously  as  unwitting  propagandists  for  the  regime  they  abhor. 

This  singular  success  of  totalitarian  propaganda  is  the  result  of  con- 
stant repetition.  Soviet  press,  radio,  oral  agitation,  and  propaganda  op- 
erate ceaselessly,  supplementing  the  party  and  Komsomol  activities  and 
the  ideologically  oriented  training  system. “ Soviet  newspapers,  control- 
led centrally,  repeat  day  after  day  the  political  themes  set  by  Prajda , the 
organ  of  the  party  Central  Committee,  and  Izvestiya,  the  central- 
government  organ.  Pravda  itself,  with  a circulation  of  well  over  three 
million,  is  read  and  studied  throughout  the  Soviet  Union,  particularly  in 
the  party  cells,  where  it  is  compulsory  reading.  Local  newspapers,  many 
with  circulations  of  several  hundred  thousand,  such  as  Pravda  Ukrainy 
and  Leningradskaya  pravda,  re-echo  the  e.ssential  points  of  the  Moscow' 
daily,  often  reprinting  its  editorials  and  commentaries.  The  local  press  is 
also  sometimes  given  special  instructions  about  the  handling  of  the  news 


and  the  sequence  in  which  the  various  statements  of  the  leaders  are  to  be 
presented.  For  instance,  after  Malenkov’s  “resignation”  in  February 
1955,  Radio  Moscow  issued  such  special  instructions  to  all  the  provincial 
papers.  In  addition  to  Tzvestiya  and  Frav<^a,  the’-e  are  a large  number  of 
specialized  papers  for  youth,  the  trade  unions,  the  military,  and  others, 
published  centrally  and  distributed  throughout  the  USSR.  All  these 
newspapcx's,  with  a combined  circulation  of  over  forty-seven  million  in  the 
1950s,  play  an  important  role  in  the  Soviet  process  of  indoctrination.®* 

This  process  is  backed  by  the  other  two  basic  media  of  propaganda  and 
indoctrination:  the  radio  and  personal  agitation.  The  radio,  with  an  esti- 
mated listening  audience  of  about  forty  million,  quite  naturally  devotes  a 
great  deal  of  its  time  to  political  matters.®*  A reliable  estimate  places  the 
amount  of  time  devoted  to  political  and  scientific  broadcasts  at  ^ percent 
of  the  central  program  time.  One  of  the  most  irrportant  Moscov/  radio 
broadcasts  is  the  moi'ning  reading  (7:00  a.m.)  of  the  Pravda  editorial, 
which  is  relayed  simultaneously  by  all  other  Soviet  stations.  ®^^  Soviet  radio 
.publications  openly  admit  the  political  importance  of  radio  broadcasting, 
as  seen  in  the  following  statement:  “Radio  helps  considerably  in  the 
Communist  education  of  the  workers.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important 
means  of  disseminating  political  information,  of  spreading  the  all- 
r.riumphant  ideas  of  Marxism-Leninism,  popularizing  the  most  advanced 
industrial  and  agricultural  techniques  and  the  achievements  of  socialist 
culture,  science,  and  art.”  ®*  News  and  editorial  programs  particularly 
are  designed  to  complement  the  press  propaganda  coverage  and  highlight 
the  important  points  in  the  current  propaganda  them.es.  Foreign  news  is 
rarely  given  prompt  treatment,  and  it  is  usually  presented  as  a commen- 
tary. Furthermore,  the  use  of  radio-diffusion  speakers,  which  work  on 
the  b.asis  of  wire  transmission  and  are  therefore  useless  for  listening  to 
non-Soviet  stations,  is  promoted.  This,  of  course,  insr"es  complete 
monopoly  for  Soviet  broadcasting,  and  about  70  percent  of  all  sets  in  the 
USSR  are  of  this  type.®®  Similar  sets  are  now  being  introduced  in  the 
satellite  regimes  of  Central  Europe. 

The  third  and,  in  some  ways,  the  most  important  device  is  that  of 
direct,  personal  agitation.  This  involves  literally  millions  of  agitators, 
some  full-time,  some  part-time  during  special  campaigns,  who  organize 
ma„s  meetings,  give  lectures,  visit  families  in  their  homes,  distribute 
literature,  set  up  study  and  discussion  groups,  and,  in  general,  attempt  to 
draw  everyone  into  active  participation  in  the  indoctrination  process.  The 
estimated  number  of  regular  agitators  is  around  tw(  million,  thus  provid- 
ing one  agitator  for  every  hundred  Soviet  citizens  (including  children).®* 
In  a sense,  this  mass  indoctrination  constitutes  an  efftrt  to  conduct  a 
nationwide  process  of  brainwashing,  which  only  a very  few  succeed  in 
completely  avoiding.  Ic  is  on  these  propaganda  processes,  as  well  as  on 
the  educational  training  system,  that  the  regime  depends  for  the 
achievement  of  total  ideological  integration  of  its  people.  It  is  these 
instillments  of  mental  molding  that  are  used  by  the  administration  to 
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P’'viduce  a gcmration  of  convinced  followers,  thinking  and  acting  in  discip- 
li'^ed  un>,«on. 

The  technique  of  personal  agitation  has  been  elaborated  bv  the  leaders 
of  Com.nunist  China.  Babecl  upon  their  experience  during  the  long  period 
of  incubation  when  they  were  ftniggling  to  survive — a time  they  sneak  of 
a.s  the  “low  ebb” — they  have  evolved,  systematized,  and  tested  what  they 
call  the  denioci’atic  “mass  line.”  As  eaidy  as  193^  Mao  chai  ged  the  party 
Cadres  with  mobilizing  the  broad  masses  to  take  part  in  the 
revolutionary  wjir.^’  Although  the  situation  ha?  radically  changed,  since 
Mao  and  his  pai  ty  took  over  the  government  of  all  mainland  China  and 
established  a tota'itarian  dictatorship,  they  have  retained,  apted,  and 
elaborated  these  techniques.  “The  mass  line  is  the  ''>a.®ic  working  method 
by  which  Communist  cadres  fee!',  to  Initiate  and  promote  a unified  rela- 
tionship between  themselves  and  the  Chinese  nopulation  and  thus  to 
bring  a Dout  the  suppor!  and  active  participation  cf  the  people  ” There  is 
nothing  particu.iarly  novel  about  the  mass  line;  it  is  the  propagation  of  the 
party  line,  applied  under  primitive  technical  and  intellectual  condit'ons, 
to  millions  o*"  illiterate  followers.  To  vulgarize  and  in  the  process  distort 
and  corrupt  Marxist  economic  and  sccia!  analysis  was  and  remains  no 
mean  ta.sk.  The  detailed  meth(»ds  ire  in  ea^h  case  molded  natural'j  by  the 
folkways  of  the  particular  people.  “This  method  includes  the  two 
techniques  of  ‘from  the  masses,  to  the  masses,’  and  ‘tile  linking  cf  the 
general  wirii  the  specific,’  the  basic  formu’dzation  [sic!  given  by  Mao 
Tse-tung  in  ‘On  Methods  of  LeadersHp’  (June  1,  1943),"  writes  the  most 
penetrating  student  of  Communist  Chinese  leadership  methods.^^ 

Fascist  propaganda  techniques  placed  a similai  emphasis  upon  the 
spoken  word.  Both  Mussolini  and  Hide-  were  powerful  orators  who 
sen'ed  as  examples  to  many  of  their  subieaders.  Both  also  explicitly 
favored  the  technique;  Hitler  had  supported  this  method  emphatically  in 
Mein  Kampf,  and  it  became  a key  policy  of  the  Goebbels  operation.  One 
whole  section  cf  the  party' .s  propaganda  apparatus  was  dedi<  ated  to  the 
training  of  speakers,  and  there  was  a deliberate  effort  made  to  cultivate 
oratory  rather  than  written  communications.  Thou.sands  uf  men  were 
thus  trained  to  emulate  Hitler  in  developing  the  techniqu..-  of  rousing  the 
mass  assembly,  with  its  emotional  outbursts  and  its  vague  lonpngs,  to 
violent  actio.i  against  the  Jew,  the  Marxist,  and  the  Ni. /ember  crimi’'-al. 

All  in  all,  the  system  of  propaganda  and  mass  communication  developed 
in  the  totalitarian  systems  is  of  crucial  importance  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  regime.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  it  coiufi  function  s(»  v'ell  without 
the  terror,  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  thcl  a?  it  actually  functions  it  is 
highly  effective.  If  manipulative  controls  are  carried  liej  /nd  a certain 
point,  ihe  system  becomes  self-defeatnig.  Hence  the  iocsening  up  after 
Stalin’s  death  was  intended  to  make  the  anti-Stalin  projmganda  .ufeclivc. 
Now  ‘chat  tiiere  has  developed  a distinguishable  “Soviet  style  of  think- 
ing,” there  can  be  some  ea.sing  of  the  controls.  But  “it  would  be  unduly 
;>ptiitiistic  to  assume  that  the  Soviet  leadership  is  to  any  major  degree 
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moving  toward  the  establishment  of  free  discussion.”  “ The  principles  of 
thought  control,  as  maintained  by  Lenin  and  other  Communist  leaders, 
are  merely  more  flexibly  applied.  In  a sense,  such  thought  control  de- 
humanizes the  subjects  of  the  regime  by  depriving  them  of  a chance  for 
independent  thought  and  judgment. 
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THE  CHANGING  SOVIET  UNION* 

By  Ithiel  de  Sola  Pool 

Monopoly  of  mass  communications  has  been  made  more  difficult  as  technolomcal  progress 
has  improved  and  increased  the  channels  of  communication  the  setuler  and  receiver  may 

use. 

“When  Stalin  ruled  the  Soviet  Union  only  2 percent  of  the  Soviet  people 
had  the  physical  possibility  of  hearing  foreign  radio  broadcasts.  Today 
over  a third  of  the  people  have  that  chance.  That  is  a difference  of 
monumental  significance.  . . . 

“There  never  was  a time  when  the  Bolshevik  attemjit  totally  to  control 
the  information  that  reached  Soviet  citizens  succeeded  in  full.  There  weie 
always  heroes  who  kept  alive  in  the  privacy  of  their  heads,  or  within  their 
families,  pohtical  or  national  or  religious  faiths  that  the  regime  pro- 
scribed. There  were  also  always  islands  of  freedom  in  prison.  Men  to 
whom  arrest  and  imprisonment  had  already  happened,  who  had  already 
written  off  rewards  in  this  life,  who  knew  that  their  neighbors  also  were 
enemies  of  the  regime  could  sometimes  talk  more  freely  to  each 
other  than  could  people  still  trying  to  make  their  way  up  the  treadmill.  . . . 

“There  was  also  always  in  Stalin’s  Russia  a rumor  net  that  covered  the 
country'.  Typically,  each  person  in  a totalitarian  society,  for  sanity’s  sake, 
has  to  have  one  or  two  trusted  friends  in  whom  he  can  confide.  Without 
that  his  thoughts  will  change;  brainwashing  will  work.  A completely 
unexpressed  view  does  not  survive.  In  Stalin’s  Russia  . . . the  net  of 
personal  confidence  covered  the  country  even  though  each  person  usually 
could  talk  freely  to  only  one  or  two  close  friends.  That  is  enough  to  permit 
very  high  saliency  messages  to  diffuse  rapidly  thoughout  the  country. . , . 

“That  kind  of  rumor  net  is,  however,  an  inefficient  kind  of  information 
channel.  It  carries  only  the  dramatic  item.  It  provides  little  richness  of 
detail  and  little  interpretive  background.  The  best  feature  of  rumor  is 
that  it  may  be  accurate,  contrary  to  common  impressions.  The  evidence 
from  various  rumor  studies  suggests  that  rumors  change  little  in  the 
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course  of  transmission  in  the  real  world,  and  that  what  change  takes  place 
is  in  the  direction  of  plausibility.  If  the  truth  is  indeed  implausible,  that 
will  result  in  message  distortion;  but  since  the  truth  is  more  often  plausi- 
ble, change  in  the  message  is  often  correction.  Rumor  . . . was  and  still  is 
an  important  source,  and  on  many  topics  the  most  reliable  one,  in  Soviet 
society,  but  it  is  a grossly  inadequate  and  thin  source.  In  the  absence  of 
other  and  more  detailed  media,  even  persons  very  hostile  to  the  regime 
and  people  who  grossly  distrust  the  official  sources  nonetheless  become 
the  captives  of  the  totalitarian  worldview  because  they  do  not  have 
enough  information  to  construct  a valid  picture  of  reality.  . . . 

“Recognition  of  this  phenomenon  by  which  total  control  of  information 
captures  the  mind  and  shapes  the  worldview  of  even  those  who  oppose 
the  regime,  was  what  led  many  free  world  writers  in  the  latter  years  of 
the  Stalin  regime  to  fearfully  anticipate  a 1984  of  brainwashed  automated 
men.  Orwell,  Koestler.  Milosz  and  many  other  writers  expected  the 
younger  generations,  wholly  educated  under  totalitarian  control,  to  yield 
to  a value  system  and  world  view  utterly  at  odds  with  Western  civiliza- 
tion. 

“Now  in  retrospect  we  see  that  they  were  too  pessimistic.  Soviet  youth 
is  unquiet.  But  too  often  we  attribute  the  rebellious  and  liberal  spirit 
sometimes  found  among  Soviet  youth  simply  to  the  psychology  of  adoles- 
cence and  the  inevitable  conflict  of  generations.  That  is  too  simple.  Such 
conflict  can  take  many  forms.  It  was  not  foreordained  that  Soviet  youth 
would  like  beat  jazz  or  that  Soviet  artists  would  paint  abstractions.  These 
are  not  the  only  forms  that  protest  can  take.  The  style  of  rebellion  of  the 
flappers  and  their  companions  in  the  1920’s  was  not  the  same  as  the  style 
of  today’s  adolescents.  Rebellion  against  tradition  in  the  intellectual 
milieu  of  the  philosophes  was  not  the  same  as  that  in  Greenwch  \'illage 
and  Leningrad  today. 

“Why  are  the  forms  of  rebellious  individuality  so  similar  in  Russia  and 
in  the  West  today?  Clearly  not  by  coincidence,  nor,  I would  argue,  by  any 
inevitable  lav;  of  industrial  society,  but  because  of  communication.  There 
is  now  enough  communication  to  keep  us  part  of  a single  civilization,  to 
keep  us  influencing  each  ether,  to  assure  that  any  V/estem  idea  circulates 
in  the  Soviet  Union  too.  The  pessimistic  expectation  that  totalitarianism 
could  develop  an  accepted  heinous  civilization  of  its  own  by  1984  or  any 
other  year  has  been  defeated  primarily  by  the  forces  of  communication 
and  above  all,  by  international  radio.  . . . 

THE  IMPACT  OF  RADIO 

“In  1940  there  were  about  1 million  wave  radio  sets  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  By  1952  there  were  about  5.8  million.  By  now  there  are  perhaps 
35  million.  If  we  simply  assume  that  two-thirds  of  the  sets  could  receive 
foreign  short-wave  broadcasts  and  that  a set  is  available  to  all  me;nbers  of 
a family,  then  as  a very  rough  approximation  we  can  say  that  about  one 
person  in  57  could  listen  to  a foreign  broadcast  if  he  dared  to  in  1940, 
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perhaps  one  in  13  in  1952,  and  one  in  2.5  today.  This  is  a highly  significant 
change,  for  it  changes  drastically  1)  the  richness  of  foreign  information 
available  and,  therefore,  also  changes  2)  the  role  of  rumor  and  3)  the  role 
and  reactions  of  the  domestic  media.  . . . 

"We  have  said  that  the  accessability  of  foreign  broadcasts  to  something 
like  one  Russian  in  2.5  (and  that  means  to  a large  majority  of  urban, 
educated,  white-collar  Russians)  increases  the  richness  of  foreign  infor- 
mation available.  Mere  availability,  however,  would  be  of  no  interest  if 
the  available  broadcasts  were  not  used.  After  all,  how  many  Americans 
listen  to  foreign  broadcasts?  All  the  evidence,  however,  is  that  the  Rus- 
sian listener  eagerly  uses  his  short-wave  bands." 

Rumor  is  still  important  as  a source  of  information  about  world  affairs, 
“but  in  a very  different  way  from  what  it  was  in  Stalin’s  Russia.  When 
one  person  in  57  had  access  to  direct  foreign  news  and  maybe  one  in  a 
couple  of  hundred  heard  any  one  item,  its  dissemination  was  largely 
conditioned  by  the  filtering  and  sometimes  distorting  character  of  the  or^ 
net.  In  the  present  situation  where  one  person  in  two  oi  three  has  access 
to  direct  foreign  news,  in  any  spiall  circle  of  friends  or  co-workers  there 
will  typically  be  several  who  have  heard  any  major  item  (and  ] can  diffuse, 
discuss,  or  correct  it. 

“Lest  I be  misunderstood  let  me  emphasize  that  even  a wide  access 
situation  does  not  overcome  distortion  and  misunderstanding  in  the  flow 
of  information  between  countries  or  cultures.  After  all,  the  understand- 
ing by  the  American  citizen  of  life  in  Russia  is  poor  indeed,  even  though 
no  censorship  bars  knowledge  from  him.  But.  . .he  misunderstands 
because  he  has  little  motivation  to  learn  about  Soviet  affairs,  and  to  the 
extent  that  he  does  see  Soviet  affairs  as  relevant  to  him,  it  is  in  the 
narrow  context  of  a threatening  foe.  Soviet  facts  are  functional  to  him, 
therefore,  insofar  either  as  they  fit  the  stereotype  of  evil  or  are  reassur- 
ing about  ihe  intentions  of  limited  capabilities  of  the  potential  foe.  The 
American  media  reinforce  these  limitations  on  knowledge.  . . . 

“On  the  Soviet  side,  the  development  of  worldwide  media  has  in  one 
respect  made  the  situation  similar  to  that  in  the  West,  though  in  other 
respects  it  is  entirely  different.  The  growth  of  access  to  foreign  news 
sources  with  their  rich  picture  of  reality  means  that,  as  in  the  West,  the 
only  absolute  barrier  to  full  and  accurate  information  is  the  psychological 
one.  No  longer  do  the  devices  of  a police  state  successfully  keep  the 
Soviet  citizen  in  the  dark.  What  he  learns  or  fails  to  learn  is  now  primarily 
determined  by  the  filters  of  what  is  functional  to  him. 

“The  lifting  of  jamming  on  almost  all  foreign  broadcasts  was  the  last 
step  in  making  the  majo*'  filter  the  citizen's  interest.  News  was  receivable 
with  enough  effort  to  evade  the  jamming  before,  so  it  was  not  a decisive 
barrier.  But  now  it  takes  no  significant  effort  by  any  radio  owner  who 
wants  the  world  news  to  get  it.  For  the  Soviet  citizen  who  craves  informa- 
tion about  the  outside  world  international  radio  is  but  one,  though  the 
most  important  one,  among  a number  of  media  that  have  been  re-opening 


the  channels  of  contact  with  Western  civilization.  There  are  exhibits  and 
dramatic  performances  and  TV  kinescopes  . . , that  are  part  of  cultural 
exchange  programs.  Personal  contact  with  visitors  from  abroad  has  also 
been  increasing  as  well  as  travel  abroad  by  Soviet  citizens.  The  number  of 
the  latter  to  get  abroad  is  in  the  hundreds  of  thousands  (although  an 
overwhelming  majority  travel  to  non-capitalist  countries.)  Travelers  to 
the  Soviet  Union  now  run  at  about  the  same  rate  including  a significant 
number  of  cultural,  educational,  scientific  and  marine  personnel.  . ., . 

Getting  the  News  Sooner 

“The  printed  word  from  abroad  is  also  increasingly,  but  still  sparsely, 
available. . . . [Yet]  the  motivated  Soviet  citizen  can  receive  an  increasing 
amount  of  international  information  from  the  Soviet  media.  These  have 
had  to  respond  to  an  increasingly  competitive  environment.  In  the  Stalin 
era  an  unfavorable  development  abroad  might  be  smothered  in  silence, 
and  generally  the  Soviet  media  system  waited  a day  or  two  until  Pravda 
could  first  be  told  how  to  treat  an  unfortynate  event,  and  then  tell  other 
media  how  to  treat  it.  That  is  no  longer  possible.  As  officially  stated  in 
1960,  and  reiterated  in  1963;  ‘The  central  radio  stations  in  Moscow  must 
first  of  all  assure  timely  broadcasts  of  important  political  information, 
effective  commentary  on  domestic  and  foreign  events,  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  various  artistic  programs.  . . . Because  radio  should  give  the 
population  the  important  news  before  the  newspapers  do.  Toss  has  been 
instructed  to  transmit  news  immediately  to  central  and  local  radio  sta- 
tions. Radio  should  communicate  to  the  population  all  important  news 
earlier  than  do  the  newspapers.’ 

“Tlie  Soviet  radio  has  had  to  change  urastically  in  response  to  its  new 
foreign  competition.  It  now  has  to  report  the  world  news  as  it  occurs  and 
not  wait  for  a day.  If  it  waits,  it  will  be  scooped  by  an  interpretation  other 
than  the  Soviet  one.  Silence  encourages  listening  to  foreign  radio. 

“For  the  same  sort  of  reason  the  Soviets  have  started  publishing 
magazines  of  reprints  of  foreign  materials.  There  is  Inostrannaya 
Literatura  (.Foreign  Literature)  and  Za  Rubezhom  (Abroad).  [The  latter] 
is  the  great  success  story  of  the  Soviet  magazinp  world.  Th  *5  VTCcmy, 
started  in  1960,  had  reached  a circulation  of  400,000  by  last  September.  In 
ea'  lier  years  of  paper  shortages,  rationed  magazine  subscriptions,  and 
absence  of  foreign  or  domestic  competition  such  a press  for  alien  material 
would  have  been  forbidden.  But  the  Soviet  Un;  i today  proudly  claims 
that  it  ^an  meet  the  demand  for  all  magazines  and  that  it  now  sells 
subscriptions  to  general  magazines  to  all  comers.  Za  Rubezhom  has  been 
allowed  to  meet  the  spontaneous  and  phenomenal  demand.  The  in- 
terested Soviet  common  man  can  now  read  Walter  Lippmann  or  the 
editorials  from  he  Monde  in  a legitimate  and  extensive,  even  if  highly 
selected,  Soviet  source. 
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News  for  Elite  Eyes  Only 

“For  the  Soviet  elite  there  is,  of  course,  as  there  always  has  been, 
substantial  coverage  of  foreign  news  sources  in  the  classified  monitoring 
reports.  These  are  of  differing  degrees  of  completeness  according  to  the 
receiver’s  rank.  Every  day  Toss  sends  virtually  the  entire  nonlocal,  politi- 
cal contents  at  The  New  York  Times  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Translations  of 
whole  Western  books  get  produced  in  editions  not  for  sale  to  the  general 
public.  Daily  monitor  reports  can  be  read  by  authorized  persons  (besides 
those  who  get  them  personally)  in  numerous  government  offices  and 
research  institutes.  The  classified  foreign  news  reports  issued  daily  by 
Toss  run  to  about  200  pages  a day.  . . . 

“The  change  in  access  to  foreign  information  that  we  have  been  describ- 
ing is  taking  place  in  the  context  of  a still  wider  though  not  deeper  change 
in  the  Soviet  communication  system,  namely,  the  growth  of  domestic 
mass  media.  Just  as  in  still  broader  economic  context  the  Soviet  Union 
is  changing  from  an  underdeveloped  into  an  industri'Jized  nation,  so  too 
its  communication  system  is  changing  from  a word  of  mouth  system  into  a 
mass  media  system.  . . . 

Promoting  Middle-Class  Values 

“We  know  too  little  about  the  psychological  difference  betv/een  living  in 
a mass  media  system  of  communication  and  a pre-mass  media  system,  but 
there  are  differences.  Daniel  Lemer  has  written  about  the  role  of  the 
mass  media  in  widening  empathic  capacity,  i.e.,  enabling  people  to  under- 
stand ways  of  life  and  roles  that  they  have  not  experienced  ai  first  hand. 
Others  have  witten  of  the  role  of  the  mass  media  in  homogenizing  society 
or  in  creating  a mass  society  or  in  debasing  culture.  Actually,  little  of  this 
speculation  has  much  solid  basis  in  research,  but  it  does  suggest  some  of 
the  kinds  of  changes  in  the  character  of  life  that  mass  media  bring  in. 
They  bring  easy,  passive,  but  obviously  enjoyable,  entertainment.  They 
change  patterns  of  social  visiting,  of  friendships  and  of  family  life.  They 
tend  to  encourage  a value  system  and  social  structure  that  is  more 
personal  or  familial,  more  pleasure  oriented  perhaps,  certainly  less  group 
focused.  They  promote  uniform  middle-class  values.  In  the.se  respects  a 
mass  media  system  unifies  society  and  dissolves  some  of  the  hold  of 
special  ethnic  or  class  groups  that  make  it  up. 

“Some  of  these  changes  can  be  seen  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Russification, 
decay  of  folk  culture,  amalgamation  of  rural  and  urban  ways  of  life, 
adoption  of  middle-class  ways  and  modern  values,  increased  orientation 
may  have  other  causes  too  besides  media  growth,  but  the  development  of 
modern  mass  media  reinforce  such  tendencies. 

“The  Soviet  press  writes  about  some  of  these  and  related  trends  in 
ways  that  sometimes  sound  much  like  the  para'lel  discussions  in  this 
country.  There  are  Soviet  pedagogues,  for  example,  who  worry  that  TV 
watching  is  impinging  on  reading.  One  recalls  the  frequent  post-Sputnik 
observation  that  the  Russians  are  a nation  of  book  readers.  The  taxi 
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driver  with  a classic  in  hand  is  a favorite  idol  of  visiting  journalists.  It 
must  be  recognized  that  in  part  this  book-reading  habit  simply  reflected 
the  aridity  and  also,  to  some  degree,  unavailability  of  mass  media  enter- 
tainment. Magazines,  newspapers,  radio  and  TV  were  scarce  and  what 
was  available  was  ponderous,  political  and  dull.  They  were  dull  to  the 
point  of  driving  the  audience  away.  . . . 

“Rejection  of  the  dull  Soviet  mass  media  is  still  a characteristic  citizen 
reaction  but  less  so  than  ten  years  ago.  Dullness  and  repetition  in  pro- 
gramming, is  also  a prime  subject  for  Soviet  discussions  on  radio  and 
television.  . . . The  mass  media  revolution  that  is  in  process  in  Soviet 
society  consists  not  only  of  the  increased  availability  of  magazine  sub- 
scriptions, tape  recorders,  transistor  sets,  and  TV,  but  also  in  a major 
effort  to  ligthen  their  contents.  . . . 

THE  MASS  MEDl  ‘ .S  PARTY  RIVAL 

“As  such  material  becomes  a\  ailable  and  as  effective  mass  media  be- 
come a major  means  of  coordinating  social  action  and  organizing  life  one 
very  subtle  but  important  consequence  has  been  the  decline  of  the 
agitprop  system.  When  Alex  Inkeles  wj  cte  his  classic  book  on  Public 
Qpimon  in  the  Soviet  Union,  the  m Vov  characteristic  feature  of  the  Soviet 
communication  system  was  the  use  of  oral  agitators.  Two  million 
agitators,  getting  their  guidelines  from,  Bloknot  Agitatora , bored  the  rest 
of  their  fellow  countrymen  at  regular,  sometimes  daily,  meetings  at  all 
sorts  of  places  of  work.  None  of  that  has  now  changed  in  any  dramatic 
way,  but  a distinct  erosion  has  set  in.  . . . 

“The  organizational  network  can,  of  course,  still  be  mobilized  at  impor- 
tant moments.  The  last  total  mobilization  was  after  Khrushchev’s  Twen- 
tieth Congress  speech  which  was  diffused  not  by  publication  but  at 
meetings  of  party  members  ail  over  the  country.  ...  It  is  true  that 
the  party  machine  with  its  secretary  in  every  organization  is  the  ruling 
machine.  . . . But,  just  as  in  the  West,  political  machines  which  still  exist 
have  been  eroded  in  favor  of  direct  use  of  the  mass  media  by  the  top 
leaders  to  reach  the  public.  . . . 

“It  is  easy  to  oversimplify  the  picture  of  that  trend.  Let  us  not  do  so. 
Let  us  digress  for  a minute  from  the  Soviet  Unim  onto  the  general 
problem  of  the  relation  between  mass  media  and  face  to  face  organization 
at  various  stages  of  development.  Mass  media  and  face  to  face  communi- 
cation are  not  completely  substitutable  commodities.  Communications 
research  in  recent  years  has  demonstrated  that  there  are  some  things 
best  done  by  the  m.ass  media  and  some  things  best  done  by  word  of 
mouth.  They  complement  each  o^her.  The  mass  media  are  the  cheapest 
way  to  diffuse  knowledge  rapidly,  but  personal  influence  is  essential  to 
get  people  to  act.  Any  effective  program  of  persuasion  or  leadership  has 
to  mesh  mass  media  propaganda  with  some  sort  of  organization.  Effective 
marketing  requires  not  only  advertising  but  also  a distribution  network 
through  stores  and  salesmen.  . . . 


“In  general,  modernization  substitutes  mass  media  influence  for  certain 
forms  of  traditional  control  and  indoctrination  within  the  family  and  other 
primary  groups.  While  it  loosens  the  grip  of  these  primary  institutions, 
however,  it  does  not  destroy  them,  and  it  also  impels  the  growth,  not  the 
decline,  of  various  forms  of  civic,  commercial  and  social  organizations. 

“It  is  this  complex,  double-barrelled  process  that  is  taking  place  in  the 
Soviet  Union  too.  On  the  one  hand,  as  the  Soviet  Union  becomes  a more 
complex  industrial  society  the  number  and  variety  of  organizations  that  it 
needs  to  create  to  carry  out  its  myriad  economic,  social  and  scientific 
programs  grow  and  grow.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  mass  media  become 
an  increasingly  important  mobilizing,  homogenizing  and  ’/alue-setting 
institution,  many  of  the  functions  performed  previously  by  the  most 
primary  and  most  personally  controlling  organizations,  particularly  the 
family  and  the  local  party  organizations,  are  taken  over  by  the  media. 

Competition  at  Home 

“In  a non-Communist  society  the  most  natural  outcome  of  the  mixed 
relationship  in  the  process  of  development  between  the  mass  media  and 
organization,  is  pluralism.  A complex  society  which  mobilizes  itself  partly 
by  the  essentially  noncoercive  but  unindividualized  means  of  mass  media 
persuasion  on  the  one  hand,  and  partly  by  a myriad  of  specialized  organi- 
zations on  the  other,  tends  most  naturally  to  a pluralistic  pattern  of 
partial  and  overlapping  loyalties  and  affiliations.  This  pattern  is  in  sharp 
contrast  to  the  kind  of  pre-modern  society  that  socializes  and  controls 
each  person  within  a single  all-embracing  primary  group,  be  it  a family, 
caste  or  clan,  or  be  it  a guild  or  partj  organization. 

“In  short,  the  Soviet  conception  or  organization  of  society,  via  an 
encompassing  structure  of  activities  arranged  at  the  place  of  work  under 
the  full  direction  of  the  local  party  organization  was  appropriate  for 
mobilizing  an  underdeveloped  country  without  an  effective  mass  media 
system.  It  is  an  incubus  in  the  complex  society  of  today  and  is  inevitably 
eroded  to  the  degree  that  there  are  effec*^ive  mass  media.  . . . 

“No  issue  in  Soviet  life  will  be  more  important  over  the  coming  years 
than  the  struggle  over  the  role  of  the  party.  The  conservatives  will 
continue  to  insist  on  effective  control  via  party  organization  even  at  the 
inevitable  cost  of  inefficiency  and  backwardness.  The  struggle  will  center 
to  some  degree  on  the  role  and  character  of  the  mass  media,  for,  to  the 
extent  that  the  mass  media  are  allowed  to  become  lively  and  appealing, 
they  must  escape  party  control  and  indeed  will  tend  to  undermine  party 
control.  To  the  extent  th.at  the  mass  media  are,  on  the  contrary,  held  to 
the  limited  role  of  loudspeakers  for  party  policies  and  resolutions,  their 
potential  for  effectively  mobilizing  society  are  partially  sacrificed.  With- 
out the  debaters  being  fully  aware  of  it,  the  debate  over  the  mass  media  is 
also  a debate  over  the  party. 
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Competicion  from  Abroad 

“It  is  in  the  light  of  these  issues  about  the  domestic  Soviet  media  that 
the  importance  of  international  media  must  be  evaluated.  Foreign  radio 
and  other  foreign  media  have  a profound  influence  on  the  course  of  Soviet 
development  ove.  and  above  their  influence  as  direct  sources  of  ideas.  As 
competitors  for  the  audience  they  force  the  Soviet  media  to  become  more 
candid,  more  lively,  more  varied.  (In  that  respect,  incidentally,  foreign 
media  succeed  pr  >cisely  as  they  lose  their  audience.)  To  the  extent  that 
these  things  happe  n the  role  of  the  party  is  changed  and  diminished.” 
WTiat  will  happen  to  Soviet  society  as  a result  of  the  new'  influence  of 
the  mass  media  it  is  dtffs  uit  to  say.,  “Change  is  not  necessarily  gradual 
and  continuous.  Al!  sorts  of  things  may  happen.  Nonetheless,  it  does 
seem  possible  to  predict  that  in  the  long  run  Russia  will  achieve  a more 
modem  type  of  society  wnth  a more  normal  form  of  social  coordination 
that  relies  more  heavily  on  freer  mass  media  instead  of  party  control  and 
is  generally  more  pluralistic.'’ 


PROPAGANDA  AND  DEMOCRACY'^ 

.6v  Jacques  Ellul 

The  success  of  psycho!  o<i>cal  appeals  w i;-v  imporlarU  to  democratic  govemmevt  as  it  is  to 
other  font  < of  government 


DEMOCRACY’S  NEED  OF  PROPAGANDA 

On  one  fact  there  can  be  no  debate:  the  need  of  democracy,  in  its 
present  situation,  to  “make  propaganda.”'  We  must  understand,  besides, 
that  private  propaganda,  even  more  than  governmental  propaganda,  is 
importantly  linked  to  democracy.  Historically,  from  the  moment  a demo- 
cratic regime  establishes  itself,  propagand'i  establishes  itself  alongside  it 
under  various  forms.  This  is  inevitable,  as  democracy  depends  on  public 
opinion  and  competition  betw’een  political  parties.  In  order  to  come  to 
power,  parties  make  propaganda  to  gain  voteis. 

Let  us  remember  that  the  advent  of  the  masses  through  the  develop- 
ment of  the  democracies  has  provoked  the  use  of  propaganda,  and  that 
this  is  precisely  one  of  the  arguments  if  defense  of  the  democratic 
State — that  it  appeals  to  the  people,  who  .ue  mobilized  by  propaganda; 
that  it  defends  itself  against  private  interests  or  anti-democratic  parties. 
It  is  a remarkable  fact  worthy  of  attention  that  modern  propaganda 
should  have  begun  in  the  democratic  States.  During  World  'War  I w’e  saw 


•Excerpts  from  ‘ The  Socio-political  Effects,"  Chapter  V <•  ■■ntpagandn  The  Fonnalloh 
of  Men’s  Attitudes,  translated  from  the  French  by  Konrad  K 'len  and  Jean  Lcmer,  Alfred 
A.  Knopf,  New  York,  1965,  pp.  23Z-242.  From  PROPAGANU  1 BE  FORMATION  OF 
MEN'S  ATTITUDES,  by  Jacques  Ellul  Copyright  ® • .Alfred  A.  Knopf.  Inc. 
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the  combined  use  of  the  mass  media  for  the  first  time;  the  application  of 
publicity  and  advertising  methods  to  political  affairs,  the  search  for  the 
most  effective  psychological  methods.  But  in  those  days  German  prop- 
aganda was  mediocre:  the  French,  English,  and  American  democracies 
launched  big  propaganda.  Similarly,  the  Leninist  movement,  undeniably 
democratic  at  the  start,  developed  and  perfected  all  propaganda  methods. 
Contrary  to  some  belief,  the  authoritarian  regimes  were  not  the  first  to 
resort  to  this  type  of  action,  though  they  eventually  employed  it  beyond 
all  limits.  This  statement  should  make  us  think  about  the  relationship 
between  democracy  and  propaganda. 

For  it  is  evident  that  a conflict  exists  between  the  principles  of 
democracy — particularly  its  concept  of  tne  individual — anti  the  proces- 
ses of  propaganda.  The  notion  of  rational  man,  capable  of  thinking  and 
living  according  to  reason,  of  controlling  his  passions  and  living  according 
to  scientific  pattenis,  of  choosing  freely  between  good  and  evil — all  this 
seems  opposed  to  the  secret  influences  the  mobilizations  of  myths,  the 
swift  appeals  to  the  irrational,  so  characteristic  of  propaganda. 

But  this  development  within  the  democratic  framework  can  be  under- 
stood clearly  if  we  look  at  it  not  from  the  level  of  principles  but  from  that 
of  actual  situations.  If,  so  far,  we  have  concluded  that  inside  a d-^mocracy 
propaganda  is  normal  and  indispensable,  even  intrinsic  in  thf-  regime, 
that  there  are  one  or  more  propagandas  at  work,  nothing  seeu’s  to  make 
propaganda  obligatory  in  external  relations.  There  the  situation  is  en- 
tirely different.  There  the  democratic  State  will  want  to  present  itself  as 
the  carrier  of  its  entire  public  opinion,  and  the  democratic  nation  will 
want  to  present  itself  as  a coherent  whole.  But  that  creates  some  diffi- 
culty because  such  desire  does  not  correspond  to  a true  and  exact  picture 
of  democracy.  Moreover,  this  implies  an  endemic,  permanent  state  of 
war.  But,  whereas  it  is  easy  to  show  that  permanent  wars  establish 
themselves  at  the  same  time  as  democratic  regimes,  it  is  even  easier  to 
demonstrate  that  these  regimes  e.xpress  a strong  desire  for  peace  and  do 
not  systematically  prepare  for  war.  By  this  I mean  that  the  economic  and 
sociological  conditions  of  the  uemocracies  possibly  provoke  general  con- 
flicis,  but  that  the  regime,  such  as  it  is,  is  not  organically  tied  to  war.  It  is 
led  there,  volens  miens.  And  it  adjusts  poorly  to  the  situation  of  the 
Cold  War,  which  is  essentially  psychological. 

Another  circumstance  imprisons  democracy  in  the  ways  of  propaganda: 
the  persistence  of  some  traits  of  the  democratic  ideology.  The  conviction 
of  the  invincible  force  of  truth  is  tied  to  the  notion  of  progress  and  is  a 
part  of  this  ideology.  Democracies  have  been  fed  on  the  notion  that  truth 
may  be  hidden  for  a while  but  will  triumph  in  tb-  end.  that  truth  in  itself 
carries  an  e.xplosive  force,  a power  of  fermenC'.Uon  that  will  necessarily 
lead  to  the  end  of  lies  and  the  shining  apparition  of  the  true.  This  truth 
was  the  implicit  core  of  the  democratic  doctrine. 

One  must  stress,  furthermore,  that  this  was  in  itself  a truth  of  an 
ideological  kind  that  ended  by  making  history  because  it  imposed  itself  on 


history.  This  attitude  contained  the  seeds  of,  but  was  at  the  same  time 
(and  still  is)  the  exact  opposite  of,  the  current  Marxist  attitude  that 
history  is  truth.  Proof  through  history  is  nowadays  regarded  as  the  proof. 
He  in  whose  favor  history  decides,  was  right.  But  what  is  “to  be  right’’ 
when  one  speaks  of  history?  It  is  to  win,  to  survive,  i.e.,  to  be  the 
strongest.  This  would  mean  that  the  strongest  and  most  efficient,  nowa- 
days, is  the  possessor  of  the  truth.  Truth  thus  has  no  content  of  its  own, 
but  exists  only  as  history  produces  it;  truth  receives  reality  through 
history. 

One  can  easily  see  the  relationship  between  the  two  attitudes  and  how 
one  can  jss  easily  fi’om  one  to  the  other:  for  if  truth  possesses  an 
invincible  power  that  makes  it  triumph  through  itself  alone,  it  becomes 
logical — by  a simple  but  dangerous  step — that  triumph  is  truth.  But — and 
this  is  frightening — the  consequences  of  the  two  attitudes  are  radically 
different. 

To  think  that  democracy  must  triumph  because  it  is  the  truth  leads  man 
to  be  democratic  and  to  believe  that  when  the  democratic  regime  is 
opposed  to  regimes  of  opiwcssion,  its  superiority  will  be  clear  at  firet 
sight  to  the  infallible  judgment  of  man  and  history.  The  choice  is  thus 
certain.  MTiat  amazement  is  displayed  again  and  again  by  democrats, 
particularly  Anglo-Saxon  democrats,  when  they  see  that  a man  selects 
something  else,  and  that  history  is  indecisive.  In  such  cases  they  decide  to 
use  information.  “Because  democratic  reality  was  not  known,  people  have 
made  a bad  choice,”  they  say,  and  even  there  we  find  the  same  conviction 
of  the  power  of  truth.  But  it  is  not  borne  out  by  facts.  We  will  not 
establish  a geneial  law  here,  to  be  sure,  but  we  will  say  that  it  is  not  a 
general  law  that  truth  triumphs  automatically,  though  it  may  in  certain 
periods  of  history  or  with  respect  to  certain  verities.  We  cannot 
generalize  here  at  all.  History  shows  that  plain  truth  can  be  so  thoroughly 
snuffed  out  that  it  disappears,  and  that  in  certain  periods  the  lie  is 
all-powerful. 

Sven  when  truth  triumphs,  does  it  triumph  through  itself  (because  it  is 
truth)?  After  ail,  the  eternal  verities  defended  by  Antigone  would,  in  the 
eyes  of  history,  have  jielded  to  Creon  even  if  Sophocles  had  not  exited. 

But  in  our  time,  the  conviction  of  democracy  and  its  claim  to  inform 
people  collide  with  the  fact  that  propaganda  follows  an  entirely  different 
mechanism,  performs  a function  entirely  different  from  that  of  info '•mo- 
tion, and  that  nowadays  facts  do  not  assume  reality  in  the  people’s  eyes 
unless  they  are  established  by  propaganda.  Propaganda,  in  ^act,  creates 
truth  in  the  sense  that  it  creates  in  men  subject  to  propaganda  all  the 
signs  and  indications  of  true  believers. 

F or  modern  man,  propaganda  is  really  creating  truth.  This  means  that 
truth  is  powerless  without  propaganda.  And  in  view  of  the  challenge  the 
democracies  face,  it  is  of  supreme  importance  that  they  abandon  their 
confidence  in  truth  as  such  and  assimilate  themselves  to  the  methods  of 
propaganda.  Unless  they  do  so,  considering  the  present  tendencies  of 


civilization,  the  democratic  nations  will  lose  the  war  conducted  in  this 
area. 

DEMOCRATIC  PROPAGANDA 

Convinced  of  the  necessity  for  using  the  means  of  propaganda,  students 
of  that  question  have  found  themselves  facing  the  follov/ing  problem. 
Totalitarian  States  have  used  propaganda  to  the  limit,  domestically  in 
order  to  create  conformity,  manipulate  public  opinion,  and  adjust  it  to  the 
decisions  of  the  government;  externally  *^o  conduct  the  Cold  War,  under- 
mine the  public  opinion  of  nations  considered  enemies,  and  turn  them  into 
willing  victims.  But  if  these  instruments  were  used  principally  by  au- 
thoritarian States,  and  if  democracies,  whose  structure  seemed  made  fo' 
their  use,  did  not  use  them,  can  they  now  be  used  by  democracies?  By 
that  I mean  that  the  propaganda  of  the  authoritarian  State  has  certain 
special  traits,  which  se.'f.,  inseparable  from  that  State.  Must  dem.ocratic 
propaganda  have  other  traits?  Is  it  possible  to  make  democratic  prop- 
aganda? 

Let  us  quickly  dismiss  the  idea  that  a simple  difference  of  content 
would  mean  a difference  in  character.  “From  the  moment  that  prop- 
aganda is  used  to  promulgate  democratic  ideas,  it  is  good;  if  it  is  bad  it  is 
only  because  of  its  authoritarian  content.”  Such  a position  is  terribly 
idealistic  and  neglects  the  principal  condition  of  the  modern  world:  the 
primacy  of  means  over  ends.  But  one  may  say — and  this  is  a natter 
worthy  of  reflection — that  democracy  itself  is  not  a good  “propaganda 
object.”  Practicaliy  all  propaganda  efforts  to  promulgate  democracy  h?ve 
failed.  In  fact,  one  would  have  to  modify  the  entire  concept  of  democracy 
considerably  to  make  it  a good  propaganda  object,  which  at  present  it  is 
not. 

Also,  i.o  passing,  I will  mention  the  following  thought;  “From  the 
moment  that  democracy  uses  this  in.strument  (propaganda),  propaganda 
becomes  democratic.”  This  thought  is  not  often  expressed  quite  so  simp’y 
and  aggressively,  but  it  is  an  implicit  notion  found  in  most  American 
writers.  Nothing  can  touch  tlemocracy;  on  the  contrary,  it  impresses  Its 
character  on  everything  it  touches.  This  prejudice  is  important  for  under- 
standing the  American  democratic  mythology  and  the  tentative  adoption 
of  this  principle  by  other  popular  democracies. 

Such  positions  are  so  superficial  and  so  remote  from  the  actual  situation 
that  they  do  not  need  to  be  discussed.  Besides,  they  usually  come  from 
journalists  or  commentaters,  and  not  from  men  w,\o  have  seriously 
studied  the  problem  of  propaganda  and  its  effects.  Even  the  majoi  ity  of 
the  latter,  however,  retain  the  conviction  that  one  can  set  up  a prop 
aganda  system  that  expresses  the  ilemocratic  character  and  does  noi 
alter  the  working  of  democracy.  Tliat  is  the  tiouble  demand  that  one  must 
make  of  propaganda  in  a democratic  regime. 

It  is  argued  that  the  first  condition  would  t-e  met  by  the  ab/.ence  of  n 
monopoly  (in  a democracy)  of  the  means  of  propaganda,  and  by  the  free 
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interj-'^j  of  various  propagandas.  True,  compared  with  the  State 
monopoly  and  the  unity  of  propaganda  in  totalitarian  States,  one  finds  a 
great  diversity  of  press  and  radio  in  democratic  countries.  But  this  fact 
must  not  be  stressed  too  much:  although  there  is  no  State  or  legal 
monopoly,  there  is,  nevertheless,  indeed  a pi-ivate  monopoly.  Even 
where  there  are  many  newspaper  publishers,  concentration  as  a result  of 
“newspaper  chains”  is  well  established,  and  the  monopolizaiion  of  news 
agencies  of  distribution  and  so  on,  is  well  known.  In  the  field  of  radio  or 
motion  pictures  the  same  situation  prevails:  obviously  not  everybody  can 
ov/n  propaganda  media.  In  the  United  States,  most  radio  and  motion 
picture  corporations  are  very  large.  The  others  are  secondary  and  unable 
to  compete,  and  centralization  still  goes  on.  The  trend  everywhere  is  in 
the  direction  of  avery  few,  very  powerful  companies  controlling  all  the 
propaganda  media.  Are  they  still  private?  In  any  event,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  the  State  must  make  its  propaganda,  if  only  under  the 
aspect  of  disseminating  news. 

Assuming  that  information  is  an  indispensable  element  of  democracy,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  information  promulgated  by  the  State  be  credible. 
Without  credibility,  it  will  fail.  But  what  happens  when  a powerful 
private  propaganda  organization  denies  facts  and  falsifies  information? 
Who  can  tell  where  truth  lies?  On  whom  can  the  citizen  rely  to  judge  the 
debate?  It  is  on  this  level  that  the  dialogue  really  takes  place.  The 
problem  then  is  whet  her  the  State  will  support  a private  competitor  who 
controls  media  equal  or  superior  to  its  own  but  makes  different  prop- 
aganda. It  may  even  bo  entirely  legitimate  for  the  State  to  suppress  or 
annex  such  a competitor. 

Some  will  say:  "Freedom  of  expression  is  democracy;  to  prevent  prop- 
aganda is  to  violate  democracy.”  Certainly,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  freedom  of  expression  of  one  or  two  powerful  companies  that  do 
not  express  the  thoughts  of  the  individual  or  small  group.«.  but  of 
capitalist  interests  or  an  entire  public,  does  not  exactly  correspond  to 
what  w'as  called  freedom  of  expression  a century  ago.  One  must  re- 
membe’*,  further,  that  the  freedom  of  e>;p”es:?ion  of  one  who  makes  a 
speech  to  a limited  audience  is  not  the  same  as  that  af  tne  speaker  who 
has  all  the  radio  sets  in  the  counti^  at  his  disposal,  all  the  more  as  ihe 
science  of  propaganda  gives  tc  the??  instruments  a mock  effect  that  the 
non-initiated  cannot  equal. 

I refer  in  this  connection  to  the  exce’.lent  study  by  Rivero.*  who 
demonstrates  the  immensx’  difference  betwoen  the  nineteenth  and  twen- 
tieth centuries  in  this  respect; 

III  the  ninet«fen!i.  ■'sniury,  tht  {.roblem  of  o>'nion  formatic-n  'hrtiugh  v.k  expres- 
sion of  thought  was  es.'.entia'!y  a prf'biem  of  conUots  between  the  State  ano  t!.c 
imhvidnat,  and  a problem  of  aeguisitum  (.y  k /reedcjr.  Bat  today,  thanks  to  the 
inaag  media,  the  indivjcl'aal  iiids  himself  outside  the  baltb  . . . the  debate  is 
between  !lie  State  and  Mwerful  mops  . . . Jreedom  to  exprers  ideas  is  no 
longer  st  stake  in  this  debate.  . . Wia*  wt  have  is  mastery  and  domination  by  tht 
State  or  by  seme  po'-vez'fui  eroup.s  ove”  t.h ' whole  of  tht  todiroea!  rtioJis  of  npir.ian 
fermatJoR  ...  tne  individual  has  no  access  to  them  . ht  u;  no  longer  a particije 
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ant  in  this  battle  for  the  free  expression  of  ideas:  he  is  the  .stake.  What  mattere  for 
him  is  which  voice  he  will  be  permitted  tc  hear  and  which  words  will  hav  e the 
power  to  obsess  him.  . . . 

It  IS  in  che  light  of  this  perfect  analysis  that  one  ask  oneself  what 
treedom  of  expression  still  means  in  a demoeracj . 

Rut  even  if  the  State  he.'d  all  the  instruments  of  propaganda  (and  this 
becomes  increasingly  probable  for  political,  economic,  and  financial 
reasons — particularly  so  far  a;:  TV*  is  concerned),  what  characterizes 
democracy  io  that  il  permits  the  expression  of  different  propagandas. 
This  IS  true.  But  it  i.s  imwssible  to  permit  the  expresrion  of  all  opinion 
Imniora!  and.  aberrant  opinions  are  justifiably  subject  to  censorship. 
Purely  persona!  aninians  and  even  :nore,  certain  political  tendencies  are 
necessarily  excluded,  “rio  fi'eedom  for  the  enemies  of  freedom”  is  the 
watchword  then.  Ihu-o  the  democracies  create  for  themselves  a problem 
of  limitation  and  degi’ee.  Who  then  will  exclude  tcriain  pronaganda 
ir..-jtruments?  For  the  F’aacist,  the  Communists  are  the  e>.  ;mies  of  truth, 
i’or  the  Communists,  the  enemies  of  freedom  are  the  bourgeois,  the 
Fascists,  the  cosmopolitans.  And  for  the  democrats?  Obviously  all 
enemies  of  iemocracy. 

Matters  are  even  niore  serious.  In  time  of  war.  everybody  agrees  that 
news  must  be  limited  and  conf'olled,  and  that  all  propaganda  not  in  the 
national  interest  must  be  prohibited.  From  that  fact  grows  a unified 
propaganda.  The  pr  blem  that  nuw  arises  is  this:  We  have  talked  of  the 
Cold  War.  But  teems  that,  the  denwcracies  have  not  yet  learned  that 
the  Cold  War  is  no  longer  an  c.xceptiona)  state,  a state  analogous  to  hot 
war  (which  1?  transitoiy),  but  is  beco.r.ing  a permanent  and  endemic 
state. 

There  aie  iraiiy  reasons  for  that.  I will  name  only  one;  propaganda 
itself. 

Propaganda  directed  to  territories  outside  one’s  borders  is  a weapon  of 
\;ar.  This  does  not  depend  on  the  wili  of  those  who  use  it  or  on  a doctrine, 
bul  is  a result  of  the  medium  itself.  Propaganda  has  such  an  ability  to 
effect  psychological  transformations  and  such  an  impact  on  the  ver/  core 
of  man  that  il  inevitably  has  miiitarj’  force  when  used  by  a government 
ard  directed  to  the  outside.  There  is  no  “simple”  use  of  propaganda;  a 
propaganda  conflict  is  hardly  less  serious  than  an  armed  conflict.  It  is 
inevitable,  therefore,  that  in  cold  war  the  same  attitude  exists  as  in  the 
case  of  hot  war:  one  feels  the  need  to  unify  propaganda.  Here  democracies 
an  caught  in  a vicious  circle  from  which  they  seem  unable  to  eocape. 

The  othe-r  principal  aspect  of  democratic  propaganda  is  that  it  is  subject 
to  certain  values.  It  is  not  unfettered  but  fettered;"'  it  is  an  instrument  not 
of  passion  but  of  reason.*  Therefore,  democratic  propaganda  must  be 
essentially  truthful.  It  must  speak  only  the  truth  and  base  itself  only  on 
facts.  This  can  be  observed  in  American  propaganda:  it  is  undeniable  that 
American  information  and  propaganda  are  truthful.  But  that  does  not 
■seem  to  me  characteristic  of  democracy.  The  formula  with  which  .Ameri- 
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cans  explain  their  attitude  is;  “The  truth  pays.”  That  is,  propaganda 
based  on  truth  is  more  effective  than  any  other.  Besides,  Hitler’s  famous 
statement  on  the  lie  is  not  a typical  trait  of  propaganda.  There  is  an 
unmistakable  evolution  here:  lies  and  falsifications  are  used  less  and  less. 
We  have  already  said  that.  The  use  of  precise  facts  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly common. 

Conversely,  the  use  of  nuances  and  a cert,ain  suppleness  reveals  an 
attitude  peculiar  to  democi*acy.  At  bottom  there  is  a certain  respect  for 
the  human  being,  unconsi  ious  perhaps,  and  becoming  steadily  weaker, 
but  nevertheless  still  there;  even  the  most  Machiavellian  of  democrats 
respects  the  conscience  of  his  listener  and  does  not  treat  him  with  haste 
or  contempt.  The  tradition  of  respecting  the  individual  has  not  yet  been 
elimii'.ated,  and  this  leads  to  ail  sorts  of  consequences.  First,  it  limits 
propaganda.  The  den;ocratic  State  uses  propaganda  only  if  driven  by 
circamscances — for  example,  traditionally,  after  wars.  But  whereas  pri- 
vate and  domestic  propaganda  is  persistent  in  its  effects,  governmental 
and  external  propaganda  evaporate  easily.  Besides,  such  propaganda  is 
not  total,  doe.s  not  seek  to  envelop  all  of  human  life,  to  control  every  form 
of  behavior,  to  attach  itself  ultimately  to  one’s  person.  A third  trait  of 
democratic  propaganda  is  that  it  locks  at  both  sides  of  the  coin.  The 
democratic  attitude  is  frequently  close  • that  of  a university:  there  is  no 
absolute  truth,  anti  it  is  acknowledged  that  the  opponent  has  some  good 
faith,  some  jusiice.  some  r.  ason  on  his  side.  It  is  a question  of  nuances. 
I’here  is  no  strict  rule — except  in  time  of  war — about  Good  on  one  side 
and  Bad  on  the  other. 

Finally,  the  democratic  propagandist  or  democratic  State  will  often 
have  a bad  conscience  about  using  propaganda.  The  old  democratic  con- 
science still  gets  in  the  way  and  burdens  him;  he  has  the  vague  feeling 
that  he  is  engaged  in  som.eluing  illegitimate.  Thus,  for  the  propagandist 
in  a democracy  to  throw  himself  fully  into  his  task  it  is  necessary  that  he 
believe — ?.e.,  that  he  formulate  his  own  convictions  when  he  makes 
propagann. 

Lasswell  has  "vmed  stili  another  difference  between  democratic  and 
totalitarian  propaganda,  pertaining  to  the  technique  of  propaganda  itself, 
and  distinguishing  between  “contrasted  incitement”  and  “pos'tive  incite- 
ment.” The  first  consists  of  a stimulus  unleashed  by  the  experimenter  or 
the  authorities  m order  to  produce  in  the  masses  an  effect  in  w’hich  those 
in  pow'er  do  not  participate.  Tl)is.  according  to  Lasswell,  is  the  cus  omary 
method  of  despotis.n.  Conversely,  the  positive  incitement,  symbolizing 
the  extended  brotherly  hand,  is  a stimulus  that  springs  from  w-hat  the 
powers  thit  be  really  feel,  in  w’hich  they  want  to  make  the  masses 
participate.  It  is  a communal  action.  This  analy.sis  is  roughly  accurate. 

All  this  represents  the  situ  ition  in  which  democracies  find  themselves 
in  the  face  of  propaganda,  and  indicates  the  differences  belwei-n  democ- 
ratic and  authoritai-ian  propaganda  methods.  But  I must  now  render  a 
veiy  serious  judgment  on  such  activity  (dernocratie  propaganda):  all  that 
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because  it  is  the  handmaiden  of  the  totalitarian  State,  but  because  it  has  a 
tendency  to  absorb  everything.  This  finding  is  the  best  part  of  his  work.® 
It  means  that  when  one  takes  that  route,  one  cannot  stop  halfway:  one 
must  use  all  instruments  and  all  methods  that  make  propaganda  effective. 
One  must  expect — and  developments  over  the  past  dozen  years  show 
it — that  the  democracies  will  abandon  their  precautions  and  their  nuances 
and  throw  themselves  wholeheartedly  into  effective  propaganda  action. 
But  such  action  will  no  longer  have  a special  democratic  character. 

. . .[To  measure  the  effects  that  the  making  of  propaganda  has  on 
democracy],  we  must  distinguish  between  external  and  domestic  prop- 
aganda. We  must  not  retain  the  illusion  that  propaganda  is  merely  a 
neutral  instrument  that  one  can  use  'vithout  being  affected.  It  is  compar- 
able to  radium,  and  what  happens  to  the  radiologists  is  well  known. 

***** 

NOTES 

* Perceptive  authors  agree  that  without  propaganda  a democratic  State  is  disarmed  at 
home  (vis-a-vis  the  parties ) and  abroad,  the  latter  as  a result  of  the  fameus  "challenge”  that 
sets  the  democracies  and  the  totalitarian  States  against  each  other.  But  one  must  not 
overlook  the  many  setbacks  that  democracy  has  suffered  for  lack  of  propaganda.  Maurice 
Megret  shows  (in  L' Action  psyckolngique  [Paris:  A.  Fayard;  19591)  that  the  crisis  in  which 
the  French  Army  found  itself  from  1950  on  was  in  large  part  caused  by  an  absence  of 
psychological  action  on  the  part  of  the  government,  and  he  demonstrates  that  the  famous 
Plan  was  less  than  a great  success  for  the  same  reasons.  Finally,  we  must  remember  that  if 
the  democratic  SUte  w denied  the  right  to  make  propaganda,  such  propaganda  appea’S  m 
the  form  of  Public  Relations  at  the  expense  of  the  SUte,  and  is  all  the  more  dange-ous 
because  camouflaged. 

’ “Technique  de  formation  de  I’opinion  publique,”  in  UOpinion  Publique  (1957). 

’ In  France.  (Trans.) 

* Propaganda  as  such  is  limited  in  the  democracies  by  law , by  the  separation  of  powers, 
and  so  on. 

* See,  for  example,  “Trends  in  Twentielh-Centur>'  Propaganda,”  by  Err.si  Kns  and 
Nathan  Leites,  w'ho  contrast  the  appeal  to  the  supei’-ego  and  to  the  irrational  by  authorita- 
rian propaganda  with  democratic  propaganda,  which  is  directed  at  the  ego. 

® La  Propagande,  nmivcUe  force  politique  (Paris.  A.  Colin;  1950). 


IDEOLOGY 

In  a real  sense,  all  international  persuasive  communication  implies  an 
ideologj'.  Within  this  general  concept,  however,  differences  in  ideological 
content  are  vast  and  highly  significant.  The  inherent  applicability  of  any 
specific  ideolog:./  to  psychological  operations  is  often  lessened  as  the 
meaning  of  the  ideology  is  explicated  in  detail.  This  is  because  such 
specification  forces  an  ideology  to  define  itself  in  terms  of  concrete 
choices,  choices  which  will  alienate  some  even  as  they  will  attract  others. 
The  individual  aspects  of  a broad  philosophy  can  appeal  however  to 
different  audiences,  and  the  prudent,  ideologically  motivated  com- 
municator will  be  aware  of  the  aspects  he  must  emphasize  and  de-em- 
phasize  to  appeal  to  different  audiences. 

A second  major  weakness  of  ideoiogicallv  based  appeals  is,  as  Bernard 
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^ Yoh  points  out,  that  another  government  or  group  may  choose  to  em- 

^ phasize  the  contradictions  between  the  communicator’s  ideology  and  the 

y traditions  and  values  of  the  audience. 

s’  Against  such  weaknesses  must  be  weighed  the  ability  of  universalistic 

V ideologies  to  produce  “true  believers.”  An  all-encompassing  ideology  is  an 

t entire  value  system  wdth  its  own  justification  and  ethical  code  which  some 

^ converts  may  find  appealing  , and  in  suppor,,  of  which  they  may  become 

= jealous  or  even  fanatical. 

COMMUNIST  IDEOLOGY  AND  REVOLUTION* 

By  John  H.  Norton 

Selected  elements  of  Marxian  theory  lend  themselves  unusmilly  well  to  either  totalitarian 
regimes’  iust^caiton  or  stimuli  for  revolution. 

An  ideology  is  a philosophical  construction  which  explains  everything 
about  the  historical  process  by  logical  deduction  from  a single  basic  idea. 
Unlike  other  philosophies  an  ideology  usually  claims  a monopoly  of  truth 
and  is  intolerant  of  other  outlooks.  In  these  aspects  it  bears  a re- 
semblance to  religion,  with  which  it  is  often  compared.  Unlike  revealed 
religions,  however,  ideologies  claim  to  be  based  upon  scientific  truth, 
since  they  deal  with  natural  and  not  supernatural  processes  and  since 
they  are  internally  consistent.  In  this  assertion,  however,  they  err  b’' 
ignoring  the  basis  of  scientific  truth,  which  is  composed  of  tenta.l  ^ 
(heuristic)  propositions  to  be  tested  independently  by  many  individuals 
against  observable  reality  and  discarded  if  they  do  not  meet  that  empiri- 
cal test.  Despite  the  fact  that  they  demand  acceptance  in  the  name  of 
science,  ideologies  are  dogmas  which  display  very  little  curiosity  about 
the  real  world.  But  in  this  respect  they  are  less  secure  and  more  subject 
to  change  than  religions.  They  purport  to  explain  natural  events,  and 
they  are  therefore  open  to  challenge  when  they  fail  to  predict  them. 

Ideologies  play  an  important  role  in  social  change.  They  seem  to  arise 
from  the  psychological  stresses  produced  when  a social  system  is  not  in 
equilibrium,  and  they  serve  the  individual  who  accepts  them  as  a means 
for  relieving  these  tensions.  In  this  respect  they  offer  a consistent  picture 
of  the  universe  which  gives  meaning  to  the  life  of  the  individual  and  offers 
an  explanation  of  the  events  he  witnesses.  Often  they  serve  as  replace- 
ments for  old  value  systems  which  have  broken  down  under  social 
change,  and  they  serve  as  a rallying  point  for  those  individuals  who  are 
dissatisfied  with  the  social  system.* 

Because  of  their  religious  and  pseudoscientific  nature,  ideologies  can  be 
used  to  influence  and  organize  people.  Those  who  use  them  for  this 

•Excerpts  from  "Russia,  China,  and  Insurgency,"  Naval  War  College  Review,  XXIII, 
no.  2 (October  1970),  pp.  60-68.  Reprinted  with  the  approval  of  the  Editor,  Naval  War 
College  Review-,  and  the  author. 
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purpose  are  not  necessarily  cynical  or  sinister  manipulators;  it  is  more 
likely  that  they  have  accepted  the  ideology  too.*  Particularly  for  those  at 
the  center  of  a revolutionary  movement,  the  psychological  satisfaction  of 
directing  that  movement  toward  a meaningful  ideological  goal  can  be 
tremendous.’  aside  <rom  the  intrinsic  appeal  of  the  ideology  itself, 
there  are  powerful  j.:.ychological  and  social  rewards  for  those  who  sub- 
scribe to  it. 

Marxism  and  its  offshoots  are  just  such  ideologies. 

Marx  proposed  a theory  of  history  and  economics  which,  with  modifica- 
tion, is  still  widely  accepted.  He  saw  history  as  a process  in  which 
people’s  thoughts,  attitudes,  and  actions  are  largely  determined  by 
economic  factors.  These  factors  were  held  responsible  for  the  division  of 
people  into  classes  and  for  the  struggle  between  those  classes  which 
would — after  passing  through  periods  of  feudalism  and  capitalism — 
finally  and  Inevitably  result  in  a revolution  of  those  who  produced  wealth 
(the  workers),  which  in  turn  would  bring  about  a utopian  classless  so- 
ciety. 

Marx’s  view  of  this  society  was  optimistic  and  idealistic.  He  foresaw  it 
as  a society  in  which  . . . 

men  v.’ould  exercise  a much  greater,  and  equal,  control  over  their  individual 
destinies;  would  be  hberated  from  the  tyranny  of  their  own  creations  such  as  the 
State  and  bureaucracy,  capital  and  technologj',  would  be  productive  rather  than 
acquisitive:  would  find  pleasure  and  support  in  their  social  cooperation  with  other 
men,  rather  than  antagonism  and  bittemess  in  the  competition  with  them.* 


This  utopian  vision  still  has  much  appeal  today.  It  represents  enough 
universal  human  longing  to  attract  the  radical  students  in  the  indus- 
trialized countries  as  well  as  the  peasant  societies  of  the  Third  World. 

Four  points  in  Marx’s  theories  are  particularly  important.  First  is  his 
argument  that  misery  and  want  are  not  natural  conditions,  but  political 
ones — the  results  of  social  institutions  and  not  of  scarcity.  In  this,  his 
philosopny  continues  in  a direct  line  from  that  of  the  French  Revolution, 
whose  leaders  saw  human  happiness  and  the  alleviation  of  poverty  as  the 
ends  of  revolution.  (Note  the  significant  contrast  of  this  idea  to  that  of  the 
American  Revolution,  which  was  fought  to  free  individuals  to  seek  their 
own  happiness  within  a po'utical  order  based  on  their  own  consent.  This  is 
an  important  practical  and  philosophical  difference.® ) 


Second  is  Marx’s  emphasis  on  historical  determinism.  Despite  his  con- 
cern with  human  happiness,  human  beings  are  seen  not  as  individuals 
with  individual  needs  and  capabilities,  but  as  agents  of  an  historical 
process  over  which  they  can  have  little  control.'The  corollarj'  of  this 
notion  is  purely  ideological — that  humans  can  best  find  happiness  now  by 
joining,  not  resisting,  the  inevitable  movement  toward  socialism  and  the 
victory  of  the  working  class. 

Third,  we  have  Marx’s  conception  of  the  dialectic  of  the  historical 
process,  which  meant  that  out  of  the  conflict  of  thesis  (the  old  society)  and 
antithesis  (reaction  to  its  injustices)  would  emerge  a new  synthesis  (the 
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new  order).  A corollary  of  this  idea  was  that  reforms  of  the  old  order  only 
slowed  the  historical  process  and  the  ultimate  revolution  and  were  there- 
fore undesirable.  In  short,  “real"  change  could  only  be  brought  about  by 
revolution. 

Finally,  we  come  to  Marx’s  idea  of  the  alienation  (estrangement,  de- 
humanization) of  man  in  industrial  (capitalist)  society,  by  which  he  meant 
that  the  division  of  labor  and  the  necessity  for  bureaucratic  administra- 
tion created  by  the  advance  of  technology  had  resulted  in  a condition 
wherein  man  received  no  self-fulfillment  from  his  work  and  life.  It  is  this 
concept,  seized  upon  by  Marcuse  and  other  contemporary  social  critics, 
which  has  crystallized  opposition  to  unthinking  commercialism  and 
bureaucratic  government  by  the  student  left  in  the  industrialized  coun- 
tries. 

The  problems  with  Marx’s  original  theories  are  well  known.  Tlie  labor 
theory  of  value,  upon  which  he  based  much  of  his  argument,  was  later 
shown  to  be  deficient.  His  touching  confidence  that  human  nature  would 
change  from  acquisitiveness  to  cooperation  with  the  imposition  of  diffe- 
rent social  institutions  was  ill  founded.  He  failed  to  see  that  his  scheme 
provided  no  safeguards  against  the  conversion  of  the  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat  into  the  tyranny  of  a party;  his  classless  society  allows  for  no 
other  institutions  which  could  compete  with  the  state  or  offer  that  society 
some  defense  against  the  totalitarianism  of  the  new  elite. 

Neveitheless,  the  elements  of  Marx’s  theory  mentioned  above  make  it 
unusually  susceptible  to  perversion  into  dogma  for  ideological  purposes, 
either  as  the  charismatic  justification  of  a totalitarian  system  or  as  a 
stimulus  to  revolution.  The  theory  tells  men  that  they  can  achieve  happi- 
ness by  changing  certain  political  institutions  held  to  be  responsible  for 
their  misery.  It  tells  them  that  they  will  be  acting  against  history  if  they 
do  not  change  these  institutions  in  a certain  way  (revolution).  It  explains 
their  present  discontent,  and  it  gives  thorn  a sense  of  part,icipation  in 
history  if  they  adhere  to  the  theory.  In  short,  it  claims  a monopoly  of 
trath,  supports  all  those  who  believe  in  it,  and  provides  a justification  for 
ignoring  or  eliminating  those  who  disagree.  Marx  was  clever  enough  to 
have  been  able  to  recognize  these  problems,  had  he  lived  into  the  20th 
century.  An  enemy  of  classes  and  bureaucracy,  he  would  very  likely  be 
appalled  by  the  Communist  states  today.  Even  at  the  end  of  his  life  he 
wrote  to  his  son,  “I  am  not  myself  a Marxist.’’ 

It  was  left  for  Lenin  to  covert  these  theories  into  ideology.  ...  He 
I made  two  important  contributions.  He  extended  the  theory  of  revolution 

I to  include  not  only  the  proletariat,  but  the  large  mass  of  peasants  as  well. 

I And  he  forged  the  priesthood  of  the  Communist  Party  as  the  conspirato- 

i rial  vehicle  for  revolution  and  the  guardian  of  the  dogmatic  faith  of 

I Marxism. 

% Mao  Tse-Tung's  addition  to  Marxist  ideology  arose  out  of  his  well-known 

p experiences  in  mobilizing  a peasant  base  to  struggle  against  the 

^ Nationalist  Government  and  the  Japanese.  In  the  course  of  this  struggle 
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he  continued  to  move  away  from  reliance  on  the  proletariat  and  toward 
reliance  on  the  peasants  as  the  backbone  of  communism.  He  thus  incor- 
porated into  th''  b'  ly  of  Marxist  doctrine  the  peasant  who  had  been 
despised  by  Ma.’\  • .id  his  European  followers  and  who  had  been  utilized 
but  largely  overlooked  by  Lenin. 

The  success  of  Mao’s  organizational  efforts  and  guerrilla  tactics  in 
China  moved  him  to  elevate  the  new  emphasis  into  dogma  and  extend  it 
to  international  politics,  where  he  now  postulates  a worldwide  “guerrilla 
war”  of  the  underdeveloped,  rural  Third  World  against  the  metropolitan 
powers  of  Europe  and  North  America.®  This  element  in  Mao’s  ideology 
has  been  both  the  instrument  and  the  motivation  for  China’s  mischief 
making  in  the  Third  World  and,  of  course,  contributed  also  to  the  break 
with  Russia. 

What  then  is  the  role  of  contemporary  "larxist  ideology  in  the  unstable 
social  and  political  situation  existing  iii  te  developing  countries?  How 
much  is  it  responsible  for  the  unrest  there?  What  appeal  does  it  have  to 
individuals  in  those  societies  and  why?  To  what  degree  is  it  merely  a tool 
of  Soviet  and  Chinese  interests? 

. . .The  Soviets  and  China  have  promoted  revolution  and  the  spread  of 
Marxist  ideology  in  the  underdeveloped  countries  for  their  own  political 
purposes.  But  to  believe  that  the  influence  of  communism  in  these  areas  is 
solely,  or  even  chiefly,  the  result  of  conspiratioral,  outside  Communist 
“takeover”  tactics  is  to  ignore  the  inherent  relevance  of  this  ideology  to 
the  'Third  World  and  to  render  ourselves  incapable  of  dealing  with  the 
complex  situation  m the  Third  World  except  in  the  emotional  and  some- 
what simplistic  manner  in  v^hich  we  have  reacted  in  Vietnam  and  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

Do  we  really  think  that  modern  Communist  ideology  could  have  taken 
such  deep  root  in  Asia  and  Latin  America  if  it  did  not  have  some  meaning 
to  the  people  there?  The  Third  World  is  not  Eastern  Europe,  where 
communism  was  imposed  on  an  unwilling  population  by  Stalin’s  armies. 
It  stretches  the  imagination  to  believe  that  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
highly  motivated  Vieteong  can  be  but  dupes  of  clever  organizers  and 
propagandists. 

Marxist  ideology’  and  Communist  organization  are,  and  will  continue  to 
be,  successful  in  the  underdeveloped  countries  for  at  least  five  reasons: 

(1)  Marxist  utopianism  fits  right  in  with  the  natural  utopianism  which 
exists  in  all  peasant  societies. 

(2)  Communist  organization  offers  a quick,  practical  means  for  native 
intellectuals  to  gain  a pervasive  control  of  their  societies. 

(3)  Communist  governments  are  effective  in  creating  political  controls 
capable  of  holding  a society  together  in  today’s  world. 

(4)  'The  hostility  of  Communist  doctrime  to  Western  Europe  and  the 
United  States  provides  a rationale  for  developing  countries  to  cast  off 
odious  colonial  influence  and  inappropriate  Western-style  politic"'!  sys- 
tems. 
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(5)  Both  the  ideology  and  the  hierarchical  social  organization  of  modern 
communism  offer  the  individual  a satisfying  substitute  for  the  vanishing 
social  institutions  of  extended  family,  tribe,  and  local  community. 

Utopianism  is  a common  phenomenon  among  those  whom  Morris  Wat- 
nick  cails  the  “history-less”  peoples  of  the  world — those  whose  actions  are 
governed  by  custom,  and  whose  imagination  spans  only  one  generation.’-® 
There  it  acts  as  a psychological  safety  valve  for  the  trials  of  a difficult 
existence.  When  social  institutions  begin  to  break  down  or  to  change 
rapidly,  this  utopianism  bursts  forth  frequently  in  desperate,  futile  peas- 
ant rebellions  (e.g.,  the  16th  century  Bauernkrieg  in  Europe  on  the  eve  of 
the  Reformation).’  Such  rapid  social  change  is  occurring  today  in  the 
Third  World  under  the  impact  of  new  ideas. 

This  native  drive  for  millennial  rectification  of  perceived  wrongs  is  usu- 
ally directed  against  whomever  is  in  authority  as  the  society  disinte- 
grates. But  it  is  doomed  to  achieve  nothing  unless  it  can  be  effectively 
^ I organized.  It  can  be  organized  by  means  of  appropriate  ideology  and 

ft  methods  of  control.  Communism  in  its  present  form  offers  both.  The 

elements  of  Marx’s  theory  accord  perfectly  with  the  millennial  dream  of 
the  peasant  in  time  of  stress  “Alienation”  and  “class  exploitation”  explain 
his  unhappiness,  the  “classless  society”  provides  his  goal,  the  “need  for 
revolution”  shows  him  how  to  act,  and  “historical  determinism”  gives  him 
the  sense  of  participation  in  an  historical  process. 

Who  then  are  attempting  to  use  this  ideology  to  control  and  manipulate 
the  dissatisfied  majority?  Foreign  agents?  Local  Communists  trained  in 
Moscow  and  Peking? 

Most  revolutionary  leaders  in  the  Third  World  are  indigenous  intellec- 
tuals who  are  otherwise  excluded  from  positions  of  power  in  their 
societies,  who  find  communism  relevant  to  them  personally,  and  who  see 
it  as  the  best  tool  to  modernize  their  countries.  In  Mar.\ist  ideology 
they,-  too,  find  self-justification;  in  Communist  organization  they  find  the 
means  to  put  themselves  in  power  and  to  guide  their  societies  toward  the 
more  sophisticated  political  systems  necessary  to  survive  in  the  last  third 
of  the  20th  century.  The  backgrounds  of  Communist  leaders  have  been 
found  to  be  surprisingly  similar  to  those  of  their  local  nationalist  oppo- 
nents.’’ Except  in  rare  cases  they  are  not  workers  or  peasants,  but  men 
educated  in  modern  ideas. 

Here  we  find  many  similarities  with  prerevolutionary  Russia  and  China 
(similarities  which  are  not  lost  on  Third  World  leaders).  Communism  was 
not  imposed  upon  Russia  from  without.  It  was  eagerly  adopted  by  native 
Russian  intellectuals  who  used  it  as  a tool  to  overthrow  Kerensky’s 
provisional  government,  install  themselves  in  power,  and  work  for  mod- 
ernization. In  China,  after  the  nearly  di.sastrous  manipulations  of  Russian 
agents,  it  was  a homegi-own  intellectual,  Mao,  who  guided  the  country  to 
a successful  Commu  ist  revolution.  A look  at  the  biographies  of  current 
Vietcong  leaders  reveals  few  peasants  and  workers,  but  a high  proportion 
of  schoolteachers,  architects,  and  engineers,  whose  “foreign  training" 
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was  usually  acquired  in  Paris.'®  It  is  especially  with  regard  to  these 
indigenous  revolutionary  leaders  that  we  usually  underestimate  com- 
munism as  a compelling,  relevant  force  in  the  developing  world  by  label- 
ing such  people  “dupes,”  “foreign  agents,”  or  “Power-hungry  cynics.” 

Does  communism  deliver  what  it  promises  to  these  modernizing 
nationalists?  Although  many  of  the  promises  are  not  kept,  it  does  satisfy 
what  is  perhaps  the  greatest  immediate  need  of  their  societies — not 
economic  development,  but  political  cohesion.  The  Communists  offer 
effective  government  based  on  widespread  mobilization  of  the  community 
in  political  and  economic  programs.  To  label  these  governments  totalita- 
rian dictatorships  may  be  true,  but  it  does  not  tell  the  whole  story — 
perhaps  not  eveti  the  most  important  part  of  it.  The  significant  differ- 
ence between  the  dictatorships  of  Ho  and  Diem  was  that  Ho  constructed 
the  institutions  necessary  for  a modern  political  system,  while  Diem  did 
not.  The  United  States’  great  failure  in  dealing  v/ith  insurgency  in  the 
Third  World  has  been  that  we  have  never  offered  these  peoples  an 
effective  alternative  to  totalitarian  control  as  a raptd  means  to  political 
modernization.  I believe  we  must  try,  for  I believe  that  democracy  and 
effecitve  government  are  not  mutually  exclusive.'^ 

Points  4 and  5 above  probably  need  less  discussion.  It  seems  obvious 
that  the  old  colonial  powers  appear  as  more  of  a threat  to  the  new  leaders 
than  do  Russia  or  China,  partly  because  many  of  their  economies  are  tied 
to  the  West  (a  fact  which  is  seen  as  “nonpolitica!”  in  the  United  States; 
after  all.  it’s  just  business).  These  economic  relations  with  the  powerful, 
industrialized  countries  are  often  perceived  in  the  developing  countries  as 
exploitation  and,  therefore,  “neocolonialism.”  Witness  our  current  prob- 
lems in  Latin  America.  Similar  Soviet  economic  relations,  such  as  the 
natural  gas  sales  to  Western  Europe,  are  only  just  beginning  and  are 
therefore  not  so  clearly  perceived. 

Furthermore,  the  Western  Powers,  in  an  unsophisticated,  idealistic, 
and  parochial  manner  have  attempted  to  push  the  forms,  if  not  the 
substance,  of  Western  Constitutional  democracy  upon  developing  coun- 
tries for  whom  these  institutions  are  not  very  relevant — less  relevant,  in 
fact,  that  homegrown  communism.  These  systems  have  in  many  cases 
been  properly  rejected  or  modified  out  of  existence,  and  the  new  nations 
are  now  experimenting  with  their  own  institutions— sometimes  with  dis- 
jistrous  results.  If  we  hope  to  encourage  other  peoples  toward  systems  of 
government  we  believe  best,  we  had  better  study  carefully  the  elements 
in  other  ststems  which -are  perceived  by  them  as  more  appropriate  for 
their  own  needs 

The  psychological  rewards  of  modern  communism  as  a substitute  for 
decaying  traditional  social  institutions  have  already  been  mentioned  and 
explored.  They  are  a powerful  motivating  force  for  which  men  will  give 
t’neir  lives. 

Hopefully,  the  above  discussion  will  have  demonstrated  that  the  popu- 
larity of  Communist  ideas  and  the  penetration  of  Soviet  and  Chinese 
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influence  in  the  Third  World  have  not  been  simply  the  result  of  tactics 
used  by  Communist  insurgents  to  organize  and  control  a population,  but 
rather  the  result  of  the  relevance  of  certain  elements  of  Marxist  ideology 
and  Leninist  political  organization  to  conditions  in  developing  societies. 
For  our  own  national  interest  we  simply  cannot  afford  any  longer  to 
ignore  these  elements  because  of  our  hostility  to  “communism." 
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PROPAGANDA  AND  IDEOLOGY-" 

By  Jacques  Ellul 

Ideology  limits  propaganda,  propaganda  alters  and  destroys  ideology. 


THE  TRADITIONAL  RELATIONSHIP 
A relationship  between  propaganda  and  ideology  has  always  existed. 

*Excei-pts  from  “The  Socio-political  Effects,"  Chapter  V in  Propaganda  The  Formation 
of  .Men's  Attitudes,  translated  from  the  French  by  Konrad  Kellen  and  Jean  Lerner,  Alfred 
A.  Knopf.  New  York.  1965,  pp  194-202.  From  PROPAGANDA  THE  FOR5UT10N  OF 
MEN'S  ATTITUDES,  by  Jacques  Ellul.  Copynght  © 1968  by  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc. 
Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher. 
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The  pattern  of  that  relationship  became  more  or  less  established  toward 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  I will  not  give  here  an  original  or 
cpecific  definition  of  ideology,  but  will  merely  say  that  society  rests  on 
certain  beliefs  and  no  social  group  can  exist  without  such  beliefs.  To  the 
extent  that  members  of  a group  attribute  intellectual  validity  to  these 
beliefs,  one  may  speak  of  an  ideology.  One  might  also  consider  a different 
process  by  w'hich  ideology  is  formed;  ideologies  emerge  where  doctrines 
are  degraded  and  vulgarized  and  when  an  element  of  belief  enters  into 
them.  However  that  may  be,  it  has  long  been  known  that  some  ideologies 
are  compatible  with  passive  behavior,  but  most  of  them  are  active — i.e., 
they  push  men  into  action. 

Moreover,,  to  the  extent  that  members  of  a group  believe  their  ideology 
to  represent  the  truth,  they  almost  always  assume  an  aggressive  posture 
and  try  to  impose  that  ideology  elsewhere.  In  such  cases  ideology  be- 
comes bent  on  conquest. 

The  drive  toward  conquest  may  arise  within  a society  as  a conflict 
between  groups  (for  example,  the  proletarian  ideology  vs.  others  w'ithin  a 
nation),  or  it  can  aim  at  targets  outside,  as  a nationalist  ideology  will.  The 
expansion  of  an  ideology  can  take  various  forms:  it  can  accompany  the 
expansion  of  a group  and  impose  itself  on  collectivities  being  embraced  by 
the  gi’oup,  as  vrith  the  republican  ideology  of  1793  or  the  Communist 
ideology  of  1945,  which  accompanied  the  armies. 

Or  an  ideology  such  as  that  of  Labor  in  a bourgeois  society  may  expand 
by  its  own  momentum  on  a purely  psychological  plane.  In  this  case,  the 
ideology  assumes  a non-imperialist  attitude;  meanwhile  it  penetrates  the 
group  that  represents  .such  an  attitude.  In  this  fashion  the  ideology  of 
Labor  helped  bring  about  the  bourgeois  orientation  of  all  Western  society 
in  the  nineteenth  century. 

Finally,  an  ideology  can  expand  by  certain  other  means,  without  force 
and  without  setting  an  entire  group  in  motion:  at  that  point  we  find 
propaganoa.  Propaganda  appears — spontaneously  or  in  organized 
fashion— as  a means  of  spreading  an  ideology  beyond  the  borders  of  a 
group  or  of  fortifying  it  within  a group.  Evidently,  in  such  cases  prop- 
aganda is  directly  inspired  by  ideology  in  both  form  and  content.  It  is 
equally  evident  that  what  counts  here  is  to  spread  the  content  of  that 
ideology.  P,opaganda  does  not  lead  a life  of  its  own;  it  emerges  only 
sporadically — when  an  ideology  tries  to  expand. 

Propaganda  organizes  itself  in  conformity  with  that  ideology,  so  that  in 
the  course  of  history  we  find  very  different  forms  of  propaganda,  depend- 
ing on  what  ideological  content  was  to  be  promulgated.  Also,  propaganda 
is  strictly  lim.ited  to  its  objective,  and  its  working  processes  are  relatively 
simple  in  that  it  does  not  try  to  take  possession  of  the  individual  or 
dominate  him  by  devious  means,  but  simply  to  transmit  certain  beliefs 
and  ideas.  That  is  the  current  relationship  between  ideology  and  prop- 
aganda. The  classic  pattern,  still  in  e.xistence  in  the  nineteenth 
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century — and  considered  valid  today  by  many  observers — no  longer  pre- 
vails; the  situation  has  undergone  profound  changes. 

Lenin  and  Hitler  found  a world  in  which  the  process  of  ideological 
expansion  was  more  or  less  set.  But  their  intervention  in  this  domain 
would  be  the  same  as  their  intervention  in  all  others.  WT^at  actually  was 
Lenin’s  and  thereafter  Hitler’s  great  innovation?  It  was  to  understand 
that  the  modern  world  is  essentially  a world  of  “means’’;  that  what  is  most 
important  is  to  utilize  all  the  means  at  man’s  disposal;  and  that  ends  and 
aims  (lave  been  completely  transformed  by  the  profusion  of  means.  The 
fact  that  man  in  the  nineteenth  century  was  still  searching  for  ends  led 
him  to  neglect  most  of  the  available  means.  Lenin’s  stroke  of  genius  was 
to  see  that,  in  reality,  in  our  tiver.tieth  century,  the  ends  had  come  to  be 
secondary  to  the  means  or,  in  many  cases,  of  no  importance  at  all.  What 
mattered  was  primarily  to  set  all  available  instruments  in  motion  and  to 
push  them  to  their  limits. 

Moreover,  Lemn  was  carried  along  'oy  the  conviction  that  such  extreme 
utilization  of  all  means  „ould,  a priori,  lead  to  the  establishment  of 
Socialist  society.  The  end  thus  became  a postulate  tha'.  was  easily  forgot- 
ten. That  attitude  agreed  exactly  with  the  aspiration.®  of  the  average  man 
and  with  his  firm  belief  in  progress.  That  is  why  Lenin  designed  a 
strategy  and  a tactic  on  t’’o  political  plane  There  as  elsewhere  ho  permit- 
ted the  means  to  assume  first  place:  but  that  led  him,  on  one  hand,  to 
modify  Marx’s  doctrine,  and  on  the  other,  to  give  the  doctrine  itself  a 
level  of  importance  secondary  to  action.  Tactics  and  the  development  of 
means  then  became  the  principal  objects  even  of  political  science. 

With  Hitler  one  finds  precisely  the  same  tendency,  but  with  two  differ- 
ences: fii’st  of  all,  a total  lack  of  restraint.  Lenin  envisaged  the  application 
of  progressive,  limited,  adjusted  means,  hitler  wanted  to  apply  them  p'l, 
and  without  delay.  Second,  the  end,  the  aim,  the  doctrine,  which  Lenin 
merely  had  demoted  to  second  place,  disappeared  altogether  in  Hitler’s 
case — the  vague  millennium  that  he  promised  cannot  be  regarded  as  an 
aim,  nor  can  his  anti-Semitism  be  considered  a doctrine.  Instead,  we  pass 
here  to  the  stage  of  pure  action,  action  for  action’s  sake. 

This  completely  transformed  the  relations  between  ideology  and  prop- 
aganda: ideology  was  of  interest  to  Lenin  and  Hitler  only  where  it  could 
serve  an  action  or  some  plan  or  tactic.  Wliere  it  could  not  be  used,  it  did 
not  exist.  Or  it  was  used  for  propaganda.  Propaganda  then  became  the 
major  fact;  with  respect  to  it.  ideologies  became  mere  epiphenomena.  On 
the  other  hand,  ideological  content  came  to  be  of  much  less  importance 
ihan  had  been  thought  possible.  In  most  cases,  propaganda  can  change  or 
modify  this  content  as  long  as  it  respects  .such  formal  and  custoniary 
aspects  of  the  ideology  as  its  images  and  vocabulary. 

Hitler  modified  the  National  Socialist  ideology  several  limes  according 
to  the  requirements  of  propaganda.  Thus  Hitler  and  Lenin  established  an 
entirely  new  relationship  between  ideology  and  propaganda.  But  one 
must  not  think  that  Hi'ler’a  defeat,  put  an  end  to  that;  actually,  it  has 
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become  more  widespread.  There  is  no  question  that  ihe  demonstration 
was  compelling  from  the  point  of  view  of  ef*^ectiveness.  Moreover,  the 
trend  launched  by  Lenin  and  Hitler  touched  on  all  prevailing  ideologies, 
all  of  which  now  exist  “in  connection”  with  propaganda  (i.e.,  live  by 
propaganda)  whether  one  likes  it  or  not.  It  is  no  longer  possible  to  turn 
back;  only  adjustments  can  be  made. 

THE  NEW  RELATIONSHIP 

The-se  new  propaganda  methods  have  completely  changed  the  relation- 
ship between  propaganda  and  ideology,  and  as  a result  the  role  and  value 
of  ideologies  m the  present  world  have  changed.  Propaganda’s  task  is  less 
and  less  to  propagate  ideologies;  it  now  obeys  its  own  laws  and  becomes 
autonomous. 

Propaganda  no  longer  obeys  an  ideology.'  The  propagandist  is  not,  and 
cannot  be,  a “believer.”  Moreover,  he  cannot  believe  in  the  ideology  he 
must  use  in  his  propaganda.  He  is  merely  a man  at  the  service  of  a party, 
a State,  or  some  other  organization,  and  his  task  is  to  insure  the  efficiency 
of  that  organization.  He  no  more  needs  to  share  the  official  ideology  than 
the  prefect  of  a French  department  needs  to  share  the  political  doctrines 
of  the  national  government.  If  the  propagandist  has  any  political  convic- 
tion, he  must  put  it  aside  in  order  to  be  able  ' ' use  some  popular  mass 
ideologv’.  He  cannot  even  share  that  ideology  for  he  must  use  it  as  an 
object  and  manipulate  it  w'ithou*^  the  respect  that  he  would  have  for  H if 
he  believed  in  it.  He  quickly  acquires  contempt  for  these  popular  images 
and  beliefs;  in  his  work,  he  must  change  the  propaganda  themes  so 
frequently  that  he  cannot  possibly  attach  himself  to  any  formal,  senti- 
mental, political  or  other  aspect  of  *he  ideology.  More  and  more,  the 
propagandist  is  a technician  using  a keyboard  of  material  media  and 
psychological  techniques;  and  in  the  midst  of  all  that,  ideology  is  only  one 
of  the  incidental  and  interchangeable  cogs.  It  has  often  been  stated  that 
the  propagandist  eventually  comes  to  despise  doctrines  and  men.  Tnis 
must  be  put  into  context  with  the  fact,  analyzed  above,  that  the  organiza- 
tion served  by  propaganda  is  not  basically  interested  in  disseminating  a 
doctrine,  spreading  an  ideology,  or  creating  an  orthodoxy.  It  seeks, 
instead,  to  unite  within  itself  as  many  individuals  as  possible,  . o mobilize 
them,  and  to  transform  them  into  active  militants  in  the  service  of  an. 
ort,hodoxy. 

Some  will  object  that  the  gi-eat  movements  that  have  used  propaganda, 
such  as  Communism  or  Nazism,  did  have  a doctrine  and  did  create  an 
ideology.  I reply  that  that  was  not  their  principal  object:  ideology  and 
doctrine  were  merely  accessories  used  by  propaganda  to  mobilize  indi- 
viduals. The  aim  was  the  power  of  the  party  or  State,  supported  by  tiie 
masses.  Proceeding  from  there,  the  problem  is  no  longer  whether  or  not  a 
political  ideology  is  valid.  The  propagandist  cannot  ask  himself  that 
t}uestion.  For  him,  it  is  senseless  to  debate  whether  the  Marxist  view  oi 
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history  has  more  validity  than  any  other,  or  whether  the  racist  doctrine  is 
true.  That  is  of  no  importance  in  the  framework  of  propaganda. 

The  only  problem  is  that  of  effectivenes.s,  of  utility.  The  point  i3  not  to 
ask  oneself  whether  some  economic  or  intellectual  doctrine  is  valid,  but 
only  whether  it  can  furnish  effective  catchwords  capable  of  mobilizing  the 
masses  here  and  now.  Therefore,  when  faced  with  an  ideology  that  exists 
among  the  masses  and  commands  a certain  amount  of  belief,  the  prop- 
agandist must  ask  h’mself  two  questions;  First,  is  this  existing  ideology 
an  obstacle  to  the  a'-tion  to  be  taken,  does  it  lead  the  masses  to  disobey 
the  State,  does  it  make  them  passive?  (This  last  ques*''on  is  essential,  for 
example,  for  propagandists  who  operate  in  milieux  influenced  by  Bud- 
dhism.) In  many  cases  such  an  ideology  will  indeed  be  an  obstacle  to  blind 
action,  if  only  to  the  extent  that  it  sparks  some  intellectual  activity,  no 
matter'  how  feeble,  or  provides  criteria,  no  matter  how  insecure,  for 
judgment  or  action.  In  this  case  the  propagandist  must  be  careful  not  to 
nin  head-on  into  a prevailing  ideology':  all  he  can  do  is  integrate  it  into  this 
system,  use  some  parts  of  it,  deflect  it,  and  sc  on.*  Second,  he  must  :isk 
himself  whether  the  ideology,  such  as  it  is,  can  be  used  for  his  prop.agan- 
da;  whether  it  has  psychologically  predisposed  an  individual  to  submit  to 
propaganda's  impulsions. 

In  an  Arab  country  colonized  by  whites,  in  view  of  the  Islamic  ideology 
that  has  developed  hatred  for  Christians,  a perfect  predisposition  to 
nationalist  Arab  and  aoti-colonialist  propaganda  will  eixist.  The  prop- 
agandist will  use  tliat  ideology  directly,  regardless  of  its  content.  He  can 
'oecome  an  ardent  protagonist  of  Islam  without  believing  in  the  least  in  its 
religious  doctrine,  biniilarly,  a Communist  propaganciist  can  dissemirate 
a nationabst  or  a democratic  ideology  because  it  is  useful,  effective,  and 
profitable,  and  because  he  finds  it  a'ready  formed  and  part  of  public 
opinion,  even  if  he  himself  is  anti-nationalist  and  anti-democratic.  The 
fact  that  he  reinforces  a democratic  belief  in  the  public  is  of  not  impor- 
tance; one  now  knows  that  such  beliefs  are  no  obstacle  to  the  establish- 
ment o*"  a dictatorship.  By  utilizing  the  democratic  ideology  that  Com- 
munism supports,  the  Communist  party  ob*  ains  the  consent  of  the  masses 
to  its  action,  which  then  puis  the  Communist  organization  in  control. 
Propaganda  thus  bring.®,  about  the  transition  from  democratic  beliefs  to  a 
new  form  of  democracy. 

Public  opinion  is  so  uncertain  and  unclear  as  to  the  content  of  its 
ideologies  that  it  follows  the  one  that  says  the  magic  words,  not  realizing 
the  contradictions  between  the  proclamation  of  a catchword  and  the 
action  that  follows  it.  Once  the  “Machine”  is  in  control,  there  can  be  no 
objection  to  it  by  those  who  adhered  to  the  previously  prevailing  ideol- 
ogy. which  is  always  officially  adopted  and  proclaimed  by  the  new  organi- 
zation in  power.  People  live  therefore  in  the  mental  confusion  that  prop- 
aganda purposely  seeks  to  create. 

In  the  face  of  existing,  usable  ideologies,  the  propagandist  can  take  one 
of  two  paths;  he  can  either  stimulate  them,  or  mythologize  them.  In  fact. 


ideologies  lend  theniselves  well  to  both  methods.  On  the  one  hand,  an 
ideology  can  be  expressed  in  a catchword,  a slogan.  It  can  be  reduced  to  a 
simple  idea,  deeply  anchored  in  the  popular  consciousness.  And  public 
opinion  is  used  to  reacting  automatically  to  the  expressions  of  a former, 
accepted  ideology;  words  such  Democracy,  Counby,  and  Social  Jus- 
tice can  now  set  off  the  desired  reflexes.  TTiey  have  been  reduced  to 
stimuli  capable  of  obtaining  reflexes  in  public  opinion,  which  can  turn 
from  auoration  to  hatred  without  transition.  They  evoke  past  actions  and 
aspirations.  To  be  sure,  if  a formula  is  to  be  able  to  stimulate,  it  must 
corresrxmd  to  existing  conditioned  reflexes  that  were  forged  gradually  in 
the  cou'*se  of  history  by  adherence  to  an  ideology.  The  propagandist 
limits  himself  to  what  is  already  present.  From  there  on  he  can  use  any 
ideological  content  at  all,  no  matter  where  or  when.  Differences  in  appli- 
cation will  be  determined  according  to  psychological,  historical,  and 
economic  criteria,  to  insure  the  best  utilization  of  ideology  in  the  realm  of 
action.  I have  said  that  ideology  is  a complex  system  capable  of  evoking 
one  aspect  while  leaving  out  another;  the  propagandist’s  ability  will 
consist  precisely  in  making  these  choices. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  propagandist  can  proceed  by  transforming 
ideology  into  myth.  Some  ideologies  can  indeed  serve  as  a springboard  for 
the  creation  of  myths  by  the  propagandist.  Such  transformation  rarely 
takes  place  spontaneously.  Generally,  ideology  is  quite  vague,  has  little 
power  to  move  men  to  action,  and  cannot  control  the  individual’s  entire 
consciousness.  But  it  furnishes  the  elements  of  content  and  belief.  It  weds 
itself  to  myth  by  the  complicated  mixture  of  ideas  and  sentiments,  by 
grafting  the  irrational  onto  political  and  economic  elements.  Ideology 
differs  radically  from  myth  in  that  it  has  no  basic  roots,  no  relation  to 
humanity’s  great,  primitive  myths.  1 have  already  said  tt..it  it  would  be 
impossible  to  create  a complete  new  myth  through  propaganda.  How- 
ever, the  existence  of  an  ideology'  within  a group  is  the  best  possible 
foundation  for  the  elaboration  of  a myth.  In  many  cases,  a precise  opera- 
tion and  a more  pressing  and  incisive  formation  will  suffice.  That  the 
message  must  be  formulated  for  use  by  the  mass  media  automatically 
contributes  to  this:  the  fact  that  the  widespread  belief  is  now  expressed  in 
f'ne-third  the  number  of  words  and  shoutec;  through  millions  of 
loudspeakers,  gives  it  new  force  and  urgency. 

The  coloration  supplied  by  psychological  techniques,  the  power  of  effi- 
ciency demonstrated  by  the  integration  in  an  action,  the  over-all  nature 
attributed  to  the  construction  of  an  intellectual  universe  in  which  ideology 
is  the  keystone — all  that  can  be  accomplished  by  the  propagandist.  In 
such  fashion  Socialist  ideology  was  transformed  into  myth  by  Leninist 
propaganda,  patriotic  ideology  became  national  myth,  and  the  ideology  of 
happiness  was  transformed  into  myth  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. In  this  fashion,  too.  the  myth  of  Progress  was  constructed  from  a 
group  of  propagaiidas  based  on  bourgeois  ideology. 

Finally,  the  propagandist  can  use  ideology  for  purposes  of  justification. 
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I have  shown  on  several  occasions  that  justification  is  an  essential  func- 
tion of  propaganda.  The  existence  of  a generally  accepted  ideology  is  a 
remarkable  instrument  for  providing  a good  conscience.  When  the  prop- 
agandist refers  to  collective  beliefs,  the  man  whom  he  induces  to  act  in 
accord  with  those  beliefs  will  experience  a feeling  of  almost  unshakable 
self-justification.  To  act  in  conformity  with  collective  beliefs  provides 
security  and  a guarantee  that  one  acts  properly.  Propaganda  reveals  this 
consonance  to  the  individual,  renders  the  collective  belief  perceptible, 
conscious,  and  personal  for  him.  It  gives  him  a good  conscience  by  making 
him  aware  of  the  collecti.lty  of  beliefs.  Propaganda  rationalizes  the 
justification  that  man  discovers  in  the  prevailing  ideology,  and  gives  him 
the  power  to  express  himself.  This  holds  true,  for  example,  for  the 
ideology  of  peace  utilized  by  the  Communist  party;  as  soon  as  this  ideol- 
ogy is  used,  everything,  even  hatred,  is  justified  by  it. 

For  a long  time,  man’s  actions,  just  as  certain  of  his  reactions,  have 
been  partially  inspired  by  ideology.  The  masses  may  act  because  of  a 
spontaneous  belief,  a succinct  idea  acceptefl  by  all,  or  in  pursuit  of  an 
objective  more  or  less  vagnely  outlined  by  an  ideology;  democratic  ideol- 
ogy sparked  such  behavior.  But  the  relationship  of  ideology  to  prop- 
aganda has  completely  changed  uiis. 

In  a group  in  which  modern  propaganda  is  being  ma<’e,  man  no  longer 
acts  in  accord  with  a spontaneous  ideology,  but  only  through  impulses 
that  come  to  him  from  such  propaganda.  Only  the  ignorant  can  still 
believe  that  ideas,  doctrines,  beliefs  can  make  man  act  without  the 
utilization  of  psycho-sociological  methods.  Ideologj^  not  used  by  prop- 
aganda is  ineffective  and  not  taken  seriously.  The  humanist  ideology  no 
longer  provokes  a response;  in  the  face  of  modern  propaganda,  intellectu- 
als have  been  completely  disarmed  and  can  no  longer  evoke  the  values  of 
humanism.  Torture  (of  political  enemies)  is  implicitly  accepted  by  public 
opinion,  which  expresses  its  dismay  only  in  words,  but  not  in  action.  With 
regard  to  the  war  in  Algeria,  it  is  well  known  that  the  most  ardent 
defenders  of  P.  H.  Simon  (a  young  lieutenant  who  exposed  the  practice  of 
torture  during  that  war)  defended  him  only  verbally  and  when  they  could 
afford  to;  once  they  were  in  combat,  plunged  into  action,  such  "ideas" 
were  relegated  to  a secondary  level,  and  the  F.L.N.  and  military 
propaganda — which,  on  both  sides,  accused  the  enemy  of  torture  and  thus 
legitimized  its  own  actions — took  over  again.  The  same  is  true  for  Chris- 
tian ideology,  which  no  longer  inspires  action;  Christians  are  caught  in  a 
psych^z-socioiogical  mechanism  that  condit'ons  them  to  certain  practices, 
despite  their  attachment  to  other  ideas.  Those  ideas  remain  pure  ideology 
because  they  are  not  being  taken  over  by  propaganda;  and  they  are  not 
taken  over  because  they  are  not  usable.  In  this  fashion,  such  an  ideology 
loses  its  reality  and  becomes  an  abstraction.  It  loses  all  effectiveness  in 
relation  to  other  ideologies  being  used  by  propaganda. 

Moreover,  in  this  relationship  between  ideology  and  action,  we  em- 
phasize that  nowadays  action  creates  ideology,  not  vice  versa,  as  the 


idealists  who  relate  to  past  situations  still  would  ’'ke  to  believe.  Ttirough 
action  one  learns  to  believe  in  “some  truth,”  and  even  to  formulate  it. 
Today,  ideology  progressively  builds  itself  around  actions  sanctioned  by 
propaganda.  (For  example,  in  order  to  justify  certain  actions  in  yilgeria, 
an  entire,  complex  ideology  was  created.)  Thus,  in  various  ways — all  the 
result  of  propaganda — ideology  is  increasingly  losing  its  importance  in 
the  modern  world.  It  is,  devalued  whether  propaganda  uses  it  or  not;  in 
the  latter  ease  because  it  reveals  its  ineffectiveness  and  cannot  prevail 
against  the  competition;  in  the  former,  because  when  used,  it  is  broken 
up;  some  aspects  of  it  are  used  and  others  pushed  aside. 

The  same  holds  true  for  ideology  as  for  doctrine;  when  propaganda  uses 
it,  it  destroys  it.  The  transformation  of  the  Mar;dst  doctrine  by  prop- 
aganda, first  Lenin’s  and  then  Stalin’s  is  well  known.  Works  such  as  those 
by  P.  Ckambre,  de  Lefevre,  and  Lukacs  explain  this  “evisceratioji”  of 
doctrine  by  propaganda  very  well.  All  that  is  believed,  knowij,  and 
accepted  is  what  propaganda  has  promulgated.  It  is  the  same  for  ideolo- 
gy, which  is  merely  a popular  and  sentimental  derivation  of  doctrine.  One 
can  no  longer  establish  anything  at  all  on  genuine  ideologies  in  social 
groups;  one  can  no  longer  hope  to  find  in  such  ideologies  a solid  point  of 
support  for  redressing  man  or  society.  Ideology  has  become  part  of  the 
syste.m  of  propaganda  and  depends  on  it.^ 

» * » ♦ * 

NOTES 

' Ideology  plays  a certain  role  in  propaganda.  It  can  prevent  propaganda  from  developing 
when  the  governmental  centers  themselves  are  the  seat  of  an  ideology.  . On  the  other 
hand,  1*  ha^,  been  shown  how  the  belief  in  certain  utopias  (goodwill  of  the  people,  harmoniza- 
tion of  international  interests,  and  so  on)  is  also  a negative  factor  here,  just  a.s  the  ideology 
of  democratic  elites  is  less  .suitab'e  than  that  of  an  ari.stocracy  as  the  basis  for  a propaganda 
plan.  Conversely,  when  the  belief  of  the  elites  is  progressive,  '*  wall  lead  to  a powerfiii 
propaganda.  Thus  ideology  partly  determines  whether  a climate  is  favorable  or  unfavorable 
to  the  creation  -•nd  use  of  propaganda,  bat  it  no  longer  is  the  decisive  factor. 

* 'fhis  is  why  one  ideology  cannot  serve  as  a weapon  against  another  ideology.  Propagand,« 
will  never  proclaim  the  superiority  of  an  ideology  over  that  of  the  enemy,  for  in  doing  so  it 
would  immediately  fail  .\gainst  an  opposing  ideology  one  can  only  counter  with  a waiting 
attitude,  an  attitude  of  hope,  and  with  questions  as  to  what  the  future  will  bring.  By  thus 
a.sking  an  ideological  adversary  concrete  questions  pertaining  to  the  future,  the  propagan- 
dist follows  Marx’s  method  of  "progressing  from  language  to  life." 

^ This  can  have  decisive  consequences,  for  one  must  not  forget  that  this  ls  the  road  by  which 
a change  in  “culture"  (in  the  American  sense  of  the  word)  can  take  place,  that  is,  a true 
ciiange  of  civilization,  which  was  so  far  maintained  b\  the  stability  of  ideologies  and 
"chain-thinking  " 


PSYCHOLOGICAL  TOTAL  WAR* 

By  Bernard  Yoh 

.konn/  ro>!!rail!ct;o>ix  ’>iay  be  used  by  or  aga^nst  revolutionary  ideology 
Psychologicai  warfare  has  been  used  throughout  miliOtrj’  history  as  one 
"Original  essay  by  .Bomani  Yoh. 
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among  many  ♦actics  to  attain  military  goals.  The  use  of  psychological 
initiatives — for  example,  ruse,  showing  the  flag,  war  cries,  threat — in 
conflict  has  often  brought  about  the  turning  point  of  a battle  or  war.  Yet, 
<"ven  more  often,  these  techniques  have  been  learned  and  used 
haphazardly  without  having  been  systematically  studied  and  taught. 

Historically,  the  people  who  have  used  psychological  warfare  most 
extensively  are  the  Chinese.  (The  Chinese  historical  novel.  The  Three 
Kingdoms,  describes  numerous  battles  in  which  psychological  tactics 
played  an  important  part.)  And  in  the  words  of  Sun  Tzu,  the  best  known 
strategist  in  China  (200  B.C.),  "The  first  choice  is  to  conquer  a nation 
without  fighting  a war.’’ 

TRADITIONAL  PSYCHOLOGICAL  WARFARE  VERSUS  PSY- 
CHOLOGICAL TOTAL  WAR 

In  the  Western  world,  medieval  concepts  of  chivalry  evolved  into  the 
unwritten  rules  of  “conventional"  warfare,  which  characterized  both 
world  wars  and  numerous  smaller  conflicts.  The  “Marquis  of  Queensbury” 
approach  discouraged  the  use  of  psychological  techniques,  which  were 
considered  underhanded  and  unethical. 

Even  today,  psychological  warfare  is  limited  by  inadequate  study, 
incomplete  understanding,  and  suboptimum  use.  In  the  military  forces  of 
most  Vv'^estem  countries  there  is  little  dedication  to  the  use  of  psychologi- 
cal operations  and  relatively  slight  stress  upon  its  developmnet  as  a 
weapon. 

Communist  doctrine,  however,  puts  a high  priority  upon  psychological 
warfare.  Indeed,  military  action  is  viewed  by  Communist  armed  forces  as 
a tool  for  the  achievement  of  a psychological  condition  which  will  in  turn 
bring  about  the  realization  of  political  objectives.  This  reversal  of 
priorities  has  created  a new  dimension  in  warfare. 

One  indication  of  this  change  is  in  the  structure  of  Communist  armed 
forces.  Every  unit  from  a platoon  to  an  army  has  one  or  more  “political 
cadre  member”  or  “political  commissar”  to  oversee  the  psychological 
implementation  at  every  level.  They  are  usually  of  equal  rank  to  the 
commanding  officer.  But  regardless  of  rank,  the  political  officer  always 
has  the  last  w’ord  on  ail  policy  decisions.  Furthermore,  the  political  officer 
has  his  own  chain  of  command  and  communication — outside  the  regular 
military  organization — directly  to  a member  of  the  politburo. 

This  emphasis  on  thorough  indoctrination  and  consistent  predominance 
of  political  objectives  even  at  the  lowest  levels  is  designed  to  guarantee 
the  psychological  contribution  to  the  campaign,  to  insure  that  each 
member  of  each  military  unit  is  a “true  believer,”  is  devoted  to  his  cause, 
IS  prepared  to  make  the  sacrifices  requisite  for  furthering  that  cause, 
remembers  to  place  all  military  circumstances  in  their  “proper”  political 
contexts,  and  i.^  awake  to  the  psychological  potential  inherent  in  every 
situation. 
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GUERRILLA  WARFARE:  THE  SOCIAL  DISORDER:  THE 

TRAP 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  numerous  revolutionary  groups  have 
challenged  the  legitimacy  of  governments  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin 
America.  Having  recognized  their  conventional  military  inferiority  in 
personnel  and  equipment,  many  have  relied  upon  guerrilla  techniques  t'' 
overthrow  the  incumbent  regimes.  However,  it  has  rarely  been  the 
strategy  of  revolutionaries  to  rely  on  guerrilla  military  successes  alone. 
Instead,  aware  of  the  Communist  conception  of  psychological  total  war, 
they  have  concentrated  much  of  their  resource  base  and  many  of  their 
hopes  on  psycnological  victories — the  creation  of  dissension,  dissatisfac- 
tion, and  disorder  in  society. 

As  the  government  focuses  on  the  “war  effort”  and  asks  greater  sac- 
rifices of  the  nation,  severe  strains  are  placed  on  the  loyalty,  patience, 
and  understnading  of  the  populace.  It  is  this  increased  cost  that  the 
government  demands  of  its  citizenry  that  the  guerrilla  hopes  to 
exploit. 

CONTRADICTION  AND  IDEOLOGY:  A PAIR  OF  TWO-EDGED 
SWORDS 

The  philosophy  of  the  revolutionary  is  to  “utilize  contradiction,  control 
contradiction,  and  promote  contraaiction.”  These  “contradictions”  are 
therefore  the  seeds  of  destruction  of  government,  powerful  psychological 
tods  the  incumbent  regime  provides  the  insurgent.  The  objective  of  the 
government  that  wishes  to  preserve  its  dominion  in  t*’o  face  of  such  a 
challenge  is  clear,  then:  it  must  eradicate  contradiction  between  the 
government  and  the  people.  Corruption,  electoral  fraud,  power  abuse, 
ineffectual  and  arrogant  bureaucrats  may  be  fatal  to  a government  under 
revolutionary  siege. 

On  the  part  of  the  revolutionary  force,  ideology  is  often  a powerful 
weapon  because  its  sweep'  generalizations  allow  many  charges  to  be 
levelled  at  government  ir  ,e  name  of  ideology.  But  ideology  also  consti- 
tutes a potentially  severe  handicap  to  the  revolutionai^j'  forces  If  the 
generalizations  can  be  used  to  castigate  specific  programs  of  the  govern- 
ment, they  can  also  be  employed  by  the  government  to  point  out  con- 
tradictions between  revolutionary'  beliefs  and  the  underlying  attitudes 
and  traditions  of  the  population. 

Too  often,  however,  governments,  concentrating  on  control  of  the 
economic,  political,  and  military  environments  in  which  the  revolution  has 
developed,  have  neglected  the  potential  for  a psychological  offensive, 
have  neglected  to  use  ideology  to  defeat  insurgents  through  their  own 
contradictions.  The  primary  objective  of  psychological  total  W'ar  must  be 
to  marshal  all  available  societal  resources  to  secure  the  allegiance  of  the 
communications  media,  the  intellectual  and  academic  community,  the 
organized  and  professional  political  elements,  the  rural  community,  the 
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workers,  and  the  business  community.  The  support  of  each  is  necessary 
to  government  success.  And  the  allegiance  of  all  can  only  be  secured  by 
imaginative  use  of  psychological  stimuli.  When  these  six  basic  compo- 
nents of  society  are  definitely  won  over  to  the  government  cause,  the 
revolutionary  forces  are  destined  to  fail  in  their  own  goals.  They  will  have 
lost  to  the  technique  mastered  by  their  forebearers:  psychological  total 
v'ar. 

PROPAGANDA 

The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  illustrate  many  of  the  principles 
discussed  earlier  in  the  context  of  diverse  propaganda  appeals  from 
goveniments  and  insurgent  groups  around  the  world. 

The  geographical  grouping  used  here  is  arbitrary.  Different  criteria 
could  be  employed  to  group  .such  appeals.  For  example,  propaganda  is 
often  dichotomized:  revolutionary  versus  status  quo;  developed  versus 
underdeveloped;  democratic  versus  totalitarian;  Communist  versus 
non-Communist;  government  versus  insurgent;  and  the  like. 

None  of  these  dichotomies  is  satisfactory  for  the  broader  purposes  of 
this  casebook.  Eventually,  most  governments  wli  either  abjure  the  use  of 
ideology  or  force  it  to  conform  to  the  state’s  needs.  Propaganda  is  used  to 
support  the  interests  of  the  communicating  entity,  interests  that,  in 
terms  of  the  study  of  communications,  need  not  usually  be  considered  in 
country-specific  terms. 

Therefore,  to  conform  to  the  purposes  of  this  casebook,  what  follows 
here  are  grouped  essays  dealing  with  political  matters  almost  exclusively 
(while  in  fact  governmental  propaganda  addresses  a wide  range  of  sub- 
jects). However,  these  articles,  though  primarily  political  in  emphasis, 
focus  on  objectives,  methods,  media,  policy  planning,  and  organization. 
They  are  arranged  on  the  basis  of  origin  of  the  propaganda. 


Western  Europe 

THE  PROJECTION  OF  BRITAIN  ABROAD* 

By  Max  Beloff 


Cultivating  the  desired  image  of  c coiintri/  in  foreign  audiences  is  an  extraordinarily 
complex  undertaking  The  high  costs  support  the  thesis  that  leevaluation  and  analysis  of 
techniques  and  effects  should  he  a continuing  function  of  government.  A positive  image  tan 
he  created  that  is  stilt  not  the  desired  image 

* * * * * 

Efforts  directed  towards  creating  a favourable  image  of  one's  own 
country  are  nothing  new  in  the  history  of  inter-state  relations.  The 
monarchs  of  the  ancien  regime  who  spent  so  much  money  on  palaces  and 
spectacle,  who  patronised  the  arts  and  men  of  letters,  were  clearly  not 


‘Excerpts  from  “The  Projection  of  Britain  Abroad,"  International  Affairs  (London), 
XLiI,  no.  3 (July  19(i.5).  pp  478-489  Repnnted  with  the  permission  of  Oxford  Universitv 
Press  and  the  author 
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insensible  to  the  political  dividends  to  be  drawn  from  such  investments.  It 
would  be  surprising  if  Britain  v.  ere  not  concerned  in  this  form  of  peaceful 
competition  for; 

If  It  IS  true  to  say  as  we  believe,  that  of  all  the  groat  Powers  none  is  so  dependent, 
for  reasons  of  security  and  trade,  on  maintaining  friendly  relations  with  other 
countries  as  is  the  United  Kingdom,  then  logically  this  country  should  spend  more, 
in  relation  to  population  and  resources,  than  other  countries  in  order  to  maintain 
efficient  Information  Services  overseas.' 

Nor  is  . . . [one]  correct  in  assuming  that  information  work  can  be 
limited  to  promoting  particular  ends  of  British  policy  as  distinct  from  a 
more  generalised  projection  of  Britain’s  imago.  On  the  contrary,  unless 
people  have  a high  regard  both  for  the  country  which  is  endeavouring  to 
persuade  them  of  the  advantages  of  a certain  course  of  action,  and  for  the 
credibility  and  reliability  of  the  institutions  through  which  it  purveys 
information  in  support  of  its  views,  the  machinery  available  will  not  be 
able  successfully  to  perform  its  required  function  when  a specific  case 
arises.  S'iccessful  work  in  the  information  field  demands  a high  degree  of 
continuity  both  as  to  the  regional  area  of  concentration  and  as  to  the 
substantive  content  of  what  is  offered.  It  cannot  simply  be  tuiTied  on  and 
off  at  will. 

Finally,  ...  the  image  that  is  used  to  attract  tourists  to  this  country, 
the  beefeaters  and  thatched  cottages— and  that  is  for  this  specific  sphere 
extremely  successful,  does  in  fact  handicap  the  country’s  efforts  to  pro- 
ject quite  other  facets  of  Britain  which  are  i.-nportant  for  our  commercial 
and  even  our  political  objectives.  Tourists  want  to  visit  museums  and 
antiquities;  but  a country  whose  image  is  limited  to  this  aspect  will  hardly 
be  looked  to  as  a source  of  industrial  equipment  or  new  ideas  in  the  fields 
of  science,  education,  social  institutions  and  so  forth.  We  surely  have  no 
wish  to  see  Britain  regarded  in  the  20th  century  as  was  Italy  in  the  18th. 

4c  4c  ♦ ♦ 3K 

It  is  a perfectly  valid  point  that  it  is  much  harder  to  individualise  the 
appeal  of  a country  which  wishes  to  present  itself  as  bei>.g  in  the  van- 
guard of  scientific  or  industrial  advance;  there  is  a common  style  pervad- 
ing much  of  modern  industrial  civilisation,  and  national  differences  may 
be  thought  of  as  marginal,  or  as  only  perceptible  to  the  expert  in  a 
jiarticular  field.  But  the  fact  that  something  is  difficult  docs  not  mean  that 
it  s not  worth  doing.  It  is  also  true  that  rewa'^ds  of  investment  in  this 
field  are  very  difficult  to  measure,  though  some  would  argue  that  modern 
market  research  is  not  without  its  application  here;  and  the  BBC  has  by 
now  a relatively  long  experience  of  gauging  the  size  of  its  foreign  audi- 
ences, and  the  impact  of  its  programmes  upon  them. 

Fuaherniore,  there  are  aspects  of  the  effort  itself  which  lend  them- 
selves to  direct  assessment.  It  is  possible,-  for  instance,  to  evaluate  our 
exports  of  books,  an.ci  reckon  up  the  number  of  British  books  that  secure 
translation  into  other  languages.  It  is  possible  to  worlc  out  the  proportion 
of  students  from  other  pans  of  the  world  who  come  to  our  institutions  of 
higher  education  to  acquire  specialised  skills  and  more  general  prepara- 
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tion  for  positions  of  leadership  in  their  own  societies.  It  is  harder,  but  it 
should  not  be  impossible,  to  get  some  idea  of  their  quality,  and  to  know 
whether  we  are  getting  the  best  representatives  of  their  generaticn  or 
only  those  who  cannot  go  elsewhere.  We  should  be  able  to  derive  some 
information  from  the  coverage  of  British  affairs  in  the  foreign  Press  and 
discover  whether  we  need  to  do  more  to  assist  both  resident  correspon- 
dents, and  the  larger  number  of  foreign  journalists  who  come  for  shorter 
periods  under  official  auspices. 

In  addition  to  such  possibilities  of  concrete  evidence  as  to  Britain’s 
standing  there  are  other  and  more  personal  impressions  to  be 
evaluated — the  feelings,  for  instance,  that  scientific,  academic  and  other 
professional  men  derive  from  their  travels  and  their  contacts  with  foreign 
colleagues,  a rather  underworked  vein  in  some  people’s  view.  And  there 
is,  above  all,  the  large  mass  of  information  at  the  disposal  of  the  world  of 
business.  Such  impressions  can  at  least  be  checked  with  advantage 
against  the  changes  in  the  regional  distribution  of  expenditure  by  the 
Foreign  Office,  the  [Commonwealth  Relations  Office]  CRO,  the  British 
Council  and  the  BBC. 

4:  * « « 

Naturally  this  does  not  mean  that  there  is  a direct  relationship  between 
the  efforts  of  information  or  cultural  agencies  and  the  popularity  of  the 
country  concerned.  Other  and  more  powerful  motives  may  come  into 
play.  For  instance,  there  is  some  reason,  one  would  imagine,  to  believe 
that  there  is  more  latent  goodwill  towards  Britain  in  that  Cinderella- 
continent,  Latin  America,  despite  its  relative  neglect  in  these  respects, 
than  in  the  Arab  Middle  East  which  has  absorbed  a very  high  proportion 
of  the  total  British  effort.  Indeed,  the  question  of  whether  one  should  row 
with  or  against  the  tide  is  one  of  the  hardest  to  answ'er;  but  the  responsibil- 
ity clearly  lies  with  the  policy-making  departments  rather  than,  with  the 
information  agencies,  and  need  not  be  much  further  explored  here. 

But  one  comment  is  perhaps  in  order.  There  is  in  Britain’s  case  a 
peculiar  political  complication  (not  faced  by  the  French  or  Germans)  that 
arises  out  of  our  doubly  complicated  relationship  with  the  United  States. 
In  the  first  place  we  are  allied  as  the  principal  competitors  with  the 
Communist  Powers  for  access  to  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  “uncommit- 
ted" nations.  In  the  second  nlace,  there  is  the  fact  that  both  we  anti  the 
Americans  are  protagonists  of  the  use  of  English  as  a “second  language,” 
and  that  individuals  who  have  acquired  the  Uoe  of  English  can  freely 
choose  between  British  or  American  books,  broadcasts  and  so  forth,  and 
are  equally  able  to  pursue  highci-  studies  or  training  in  the  United  States 
or  in  the  English-speaking  countries  of  the  Commonwealth,  including 
Britain  herself. 

From  these  facts  some  people  would  draw  the  conclusion  that  it  should 
be  a matter  of  indifference  to  us  whether  it  is  the  British  or  the  American 
effort  in  the  information  field  that  prospers  in  any  particular  part  of  the 
world.  Provided  that  the  students  we  lose  go  to  America  and  not  to  China 
or  Russ-ic,  or  pr>.!vided  the  foreign  literature  in  circulation  is  American 
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and  not  Communist,  we  have  nothing  to  worry  about  and  might  indeed 
welcome  on  financial  grounds  the  substitution  for  our  own  efforts  of 
American  ones. 

Against  this  there  is  the  alternative  argument  that  the  general  similar- 
ity of  our  ultimate  political  objectives  presupposes  neither  universal 
coincidence  of  opinions  nor  the  absence  of  competition  between  ourselves 
and  the  United  States.  It  is  clearly  not  a matter  of  indifference  to  us 
whether  British  or  American  aircraft,  automobiles  or  other  industrial 
goods  are  bought  by  particular  customers;  nor,  as  we  have  all  too  good 
reason  to  know,  is  this  matter  of  indifference  to  Americans. 

Such  commercial  preoccupations  have  their  counterpart  in  the  informa- 
tional and  even  cultural  undertakings  of  the  two  countries.  If  students  of 
technical  subjects  use  British  te.xts  or  go  for  training  to  Britain,  the  odds 
are  that  the  apparatus  they  will  want  their  countries  to  acquire  will  be 
British  also.  If  the  links  they  establish  are  with  the  United  States,  so  too 
will  the  United  States  become  the  country  to  which  they  continue  to  look 
after  their  professional  or  industrial  careers  are  established.  It  is  true 
that  the  demands  of  the  “underdeveloped”  worid  are  so  enormous  liiat 
Britain  and  the  United  States  together  cannot  hope  to  meet  them  all; 
perhaps  all  the  resources  of  all  the  developed  countries  are  likc’y  to  fad 
short  of  what  is  needed.  But  v,e  want  to  be  in  a position  to  choose  how  to 
direct  our  own  limited  resources,  and  in  the  matter,  for  instance,  of 
bringing  students  to  our  universities  to  make  certain  that  we  get  a fair 
proportion  of  the  best  ones. 

If  oiie  accepts  this  view,  certain  practical  consequences  follow.  For  it  is 
also  certainly  the  view  taken  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  perhaps  most  obvious  in  the  field  of  book  exports,  which  is  of  direct 
commercial  interest  to  us  quiie  apart  from  the  impact  it  may  have  upon 
the  “projection  of  Britain”  at  large.  The  American  Government  has  gone 
much  further  in  a variety  of  ways  in  facilitating  the  export  of  books  to  the 
“underdeveloped”  countries  and  in  subsidising  or  guaranteeing  pub- 
lishers in  a variety  of  ways  than  our  own  Government  has  hitherto  shown 
itself  prepared  to  contemplate.  And  there  are  no  signs  that  the  United 
Stater  would  be  prepared  to  regard  the  promotion  of  literacy  in  English, 
or  the  supply  of  educational  ma'erial.  as  a cn-operative  rather  than  a 
national  effort.  In  ihe  circumstances  the  adaptability  and  performance  of 
the  British  publishing  industry  is  one  of  the  most  creditable  parts  of  the 
record;  but  it  may  find  itself  outgunned  if  it  is  left  to  fight  its  own  battles. 

Where  a more  short-term  appreciation  of  British  attitudes  is  con- 
cerned, newspapers  and  magazines  matter  more  than  books.  Here  again, 
there  is  an  element  of  competition  though  not  in  so  direct  a fashion.  On 
the  one  hand  there  are  the  airmail  editions  of  the  English  “quality” 
newspapere,  whose  growth  is  limited  by  their  unprofitability — duties  on 
newsprint  are  the  obvious  handicap  imposed  by  the  Government  on  their 
development.  There  is  also  the  inteniational  role  of  “Keuters”  as  a 
supplier  of  news  and  trainer  of  journalists  for  ovei-seas  countries. 
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On  the  other  hand  there  is  the  blanketing  of  the  world  market  for  news 
by  Time  magazine  and  to  a much  lesser  extent  by  other  similar  American 
publications.  It  is  not  clear  that  there  is  any  way  in  which  this  situation 
might  be  remedied  to  our  advantage;  there  may  well  be  economic  reasons 
that  rule  out  an  operation  of  this  kind  from  a British  base.  But  that  does 
not  mean  that  the  effects  are  not  serious.  It  is  worth  reminding  oneself, 
when  peop'e  talk  of  British  influence  “east  of  Suez”  or  of  reviving  our 
links  with  Latin  America,  that  for  a large  proportion  of  the  people  whose 
interest  or  support  we  wish  to  attract,  what  they  know  about  Britain  is 
what  Time  magazine  can  find  room  for,  and  that  any  voice  that  Britain 
may  have  independent  of  America’s  m 'vorld  affairs  must  be  a muffled 
one. 

» * » » ♦ 

In  these  circumstances  our  position  depends  very  much  on  what  advan- 
tages w'e  can  take  of  media  that  depend  less  on  language,  or  where 
indigenous  languages  can  be  used  with  greater  freedom,  namely  radio 
and  television.  One  is,  cf  course,  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  wartime 
effort  of  the  BBC  provides  a remarkable  example — perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  of  all — of  the  rapid  e.xploitation  to  the  utmost  of  what  was  still 
a relatively  new  technique.  But  wartime  provides  a stimulus  of  its  own. 
Furthermore,  from  the  technical  point  of  view,  one  was  trying  to  reach  an 
audience  much  of  which  was  located  conveniently  near  at  hand.  World- 
wide coverage  is  another  matter,  and  if  this  is  to  be  successfully  achieved 
at  high  quality,  much  capital  expenditure  wall  be  required  for  new  relay 
stations  and  their  equipment,  jis  well  as  an  increase  in  current  expendi- 
ture. The  direct  return  in  the  shape  of  sales  of  receiving  equipment  may 
be  less  impcrtan  t,  since  radio  receivers  of  the  cheaper  kind  are  suitable 
for  production  in  many  countries.  But  in  sound  radio — whether  it  be 
direct  broadcasts  or  transcription  services — we  start  with  some  consider- 
able advantages,  which  should  not  lightly  be  throw’n  aside. 

The  coming  of  television  presents  a more  difficult  problem.  In  the 
present  preparatory  phase  where  television  is  still  fur  the  minor'ty  (out- 
side the  advanced  industrial  countries)  and  wiiere  access  to  it  is  to  be  had 
by  other  countries  mainly  through  the  provision  of  films  or  other  “canned" 
material,  international  competition  takes  the-  form  of  bids  for  supplying 
transmitters  and  studio  equipment,  and  of  offers  to  assist  m the  training 
of  technicians  and  producers,  which  is  a more  complicated  affair  than  it  is 
for  sound  radio.  Success  in  this  important,  though  little  publicised,  form 
of  competition  (which  involves  private  firms  as  well — in  view  of  the  dual 
structure  of  British  television)  may  have  direct  economic  consequence.'  on 
the  sale  of  receiving  equipment,  but  it  will  also  influence  the  choice  of 
programmes  by  such  stations,  and  therefore  have  a direct  impact  upon 
ihe  image  of  Britain  that  is  presented. 

But  as  has  been  suggested,  all  this  may  only  be  a preliminary  stage 
before  we  come  to  the  television  era  proper.  What  at  present  distin- 
gui.shes  television  from  radio  is  its  short  initial  range.  We  cannot  even 
watch  European  programmes  unless  channelled  to  us  through  Eurovi- 
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sion.  There  seems  a consensus  of  opinion  that  the  development  of  earth- 
satellites  will  one  day  make  this  limitation  obsolete.  “Early  Bird”  shows 
what  a relay  through  national  networks  can  do:  what  will  come  is  direct 
transmission  which  any  individual  can  pick  up  as  he  can  foreign  radio 
broadcasts  on  short  wave.  The  only  question  in  dispute  is  how  soon.  Once 
this  happens  we  may  be  in  for  a very  fierce  competiaon  of  a new  kind,  of 
which  the  lineaments  are  only  dimly  visible.  We  do  not  fuliy  know  what 
the  immediacy  of  visual  images  can  do  in  creating  attitudes  and  re- 
sponses; though  we  know  something  from  Hollywood’s  effect  upon  the 
foreign  image  of  America.  It  is  certainly  a case  where  considerable 
advance  thought  should  be  given  to  what  is  to  be  done,  not  forgetting  the 
rather  terrifying  financial  implications  of  entering  this  new  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  international  use  of  mass-media. 

Even  if  v;e  make  the  decision  that  to  some  extent  Britain  must  project 
herself  through  all  the  means  available  to  her,  the  problems  do  not  end 
here.  Britain  has  both  advantages  and  disadvantages  when  it  comes  to 
competing  in  this  field.  The  advantages  consist  in  a high  degree  of  profes- 
sionalism, particularly  but  by  no  means  exclusively,  in  radio,  and  the 
proved  ability  to  communicate  a national  message  without  either  the 
exaggeration  that  defeats  its  ends,  or  the  vulgarity  that  goes  with  loo 
pronounced  an  infusion  of  com.mercialism.  We  have  managed  with  some 
skill  to  give  the  BBC  a reputation  for  objectivity  not  subjected  to  the 
transient  policies  of  individual  British  governments.  The  printed  output 
of  the  Central  Office  of  Information — the  service  organisation  for  all  the 
field  operations  of  the  information  seiwices — shows  a fairly  consistently 
high  quality  of  content  and  design  within  ceitain  limits  of  expenditure 
which  may  be  more  tightly  drawn  than  those  of  the  Americans. 

But  it  is  more  important  to  be  consc'ous  of  what  our  weaknesses  are, 
and  to  have  some  idea  as  to  how  to  set  about  correcting  them.  One 
difficulty  here  is  to  fasten  responsibility  for  the  whole  range  of  informa- 
tion and  cultural  services  and  the  media  through  v/hich  they  operate. 
Since  some  of  the  w-eaknesses  can  only  be  corrected  through  actual 
additional  expenditure  it  would  seem  desirable  that  there  should  be  a 
single  Minister  to  decide  upon  priorities  and  to  press  the  demands  of 
these  services  upon  the  Treasury  and  the  Cabinet.  ...  On  the  other  hand, 
not  every  Prime  Minister  has  some  actual  or  potential  Cabinet  colleague 
equally  suited  to  the  task. 

)|c  })c  X ^ 4: 

There  is  in  Britain  a not  altogether  suppressed  nostalgia  for  an  imperial 
past  It  is  perhaps  this  underlying  wish  to  strike  paternalist  attitudes 
quite  as  much  as  deep  political  calculation,  that  makes  such  activities  as 
teaching  elementary  English,  or  now-a-days  rather  training  teachers,  or 
teaching  teacher-trainers  the  kind  of  thing  most  readily  acceptable,  as 
obviously  desirable  in  itself,  as  compared  with,  for  instance,  the  projec- 
tion of  Britain  to  more  sophisticated  audiences. 

We  have  already  noted  this  fact  in  connection  with  the  post-Drogheda 
shift  away  from  Europe  in  the  weight  of  the  British  Council's  activities. 
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. . . Whatever  may  be  said  about  tlie  advantage  of  a variety  of  experi- 
ence in  the  case  of  diplomats,  the  case  in  respect  of  some  aspects  of  th^ 
British  Council’s  v;ork  remains  unproven.  And  thi^  is  particularly  so 
where  it  is  a matter  of  projecting  Britain  at  the  rather  sophisticated  level 
of  contacts  with  national  academies,  universities  and  other  cultural  in- 
stitutions, where  a rather  deep  acquaintance  with  a particular  country’s 
language  and  civilisation  are  essential  to  success. 

* * ♦ * ♦ 

A similar  preference  for  paternalist  enterprises  is  shown  in  the  decision 
to  make  the  Ministry  of  Overseas  Development  responsible  for  relations 
with  UNESCO.  While  it  is  true  that  the  inculcating  ot  mass-literacy  has 
recently  overshadowed  the  original  scientific  and  cultural  puiTioses  of  the 
organisation,  it  hardly  seems  a reason  for  abandoning  the  latter  al- 
together, or  for  manifesting  Britain’s  la^k  of  interest  in  them. 

^ He  Jfc  * 

But  there  is,  of  course,  another  reason  for  the  shift  towards  this 
exclusive  preoccupation  with  the  educational  needs  of  developing  coun- 
tries, and  that  is  the  general  failure  of  the  British  Government  (and 
public)  to  appreciate  the  extent  to  which  a country’s  scientific  and  cultural 
achievements  are  an  important  aspect  of  its  prestige  abroad.  This  failure 
is  shown  in  many  ways.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  get  any  of  the 
international  bodies  through  which  contacts  in  the  natural  sciences,  social 
aC'-“nc3S  or  humanities  are  maintained  to  set  up  their  headquarters  in 
London,  or  to  hold  their  conferences  and  seminars  in  Britain.  When  they 
meet  in  foreign  capitals,  the  British  Embassies  rarely  pay  the  same  social 
attentions  to  the  delegates  as  do  the  Em.bassics  of  other  major  countries. 
No  attempt  has  beer,  made  to  exploit  the  fact  that  in  both  the  natural  and 
ihe  social  sciences  many  of  the  officers  of  such  bodies  have  so  far  been 
nationals  of  this  country’.  No  dou'ot  the  fault  is  not  all  on  one  side; 
academics  in  Britain  tend  to  fight  shy  of  officialdom  in  the  way  their 
continental  colleagues  (who  are,  after  all,  themselves  officials)  do  not.  But 
the  gap  is  patent. 

The  fact  that  the  teaching  profession  in  Britain  is  not  part  of  the  .service 
of  the  central  government  has  other  consequences  as  well.  It  is  not  easy 
to  obtain  from  hard-pressed  local  authorities  a massive  secondment  of 
teachers  such  as  the  French  have  made  in  order  to  secure  the  perpetua- 
tion of  the  French  language  in  their  former  imperial  possessions;  nor  can 
those  who  go  overseas  receive  such  ready  assurance  that  their  career- 
prospects  will  remain  undamaged.  Similarly  the  Britisli  Council  cannot 
call  (as  can  the  Rclalionc  CiiUurelles  of  the  Qua!  d’Orsay)  upon  Bidtish 
university  teachers  to  spend  part  of  their  career  directing  Institutes 
abroad. 

But  this  is  a pai’enthesis.  The  third  major  weakness  on  the  British  side 
arises  from  a certain  .suspicious  puritanism.  We  ini.strust  the  showy;  yet 
in  modern  conditions  a direct  visual  appeal  may  be  essential.  It  is  no  good 
sending  abroad  highly  talented  cultural  repre.sentatives  of  well-selected 
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libraries  anvi  billing  them  away  up  of  st.urs  in  dingy  and  ugiiiy- 

furnished  buildings.  It  is  natural  that  when  pressed  for  funds,  the  •3rh'‘-h 
Council  should  rather  spend  them  on  men  than  on  “plan*^."  But  where  the 
prnjeci-ion  ■ '''•■■  ain  is  concerned,  “planl"  tells  as  well,  and  the  choice  is 

not  one  that  should  have  to  be  made. 

Le.ss  importance  should  be  attached  to  what  might  be  called  'Daily 
£’.r/nvs,<  puntar.ism” — the  view  that  no  piiohc  money  should  ever  be 
spent  on  disseminating  the  product,'-'  of  Britam’s  artistic  genius.  In  fact, 
the  fine  aits  take  up  only  a very  ..mail  proportion  of  'he  British  Council's 
outlay  while  reaching  elements  in  foreign  elites  tha:  cun  be  anpealed  to  in 
no  other  way.  The  mam  problem  is  that  theulm  a!  and  bailee  companies 
and  orchestras  are  e.xtraneiy  expensive  to  send  abroad  'vhile  in  the 
particular  ca.ie  of  the  ‘heatre  there  Is  a veiy  .uioy  descent  from  the  best 
we  have  to  offer,  for  which  the  demand  's  insatiable,  to  the  merely 
mediocre  whicli  may  easily  do  much  nmre  harm  than  good. 

There  is  the  fun  her  difficulty  o”'  the  conflict  between  the  ancients  and 
the  moderns.  Shakespeare  i.s  our  best-.sf'iiine  line,  bm  in  what  sense  is 
even  the  best  produition  of  Shakespeare  a pnjjectiun  of  modern  Britain? 
And  to  liave  to  ciioo';e  amid  the  pitfaiis  of  the  modern  drama  is  asking  too 
much  of  8 semi-olfic'al  body.  Luckily.-  in  the  visual  ?rts,  pariicuiariy 
.sculpture,  this  difficulty  does  not  arise.  We  have  there  an  open  door.  But 
in  genc'a!  ihe  idea  that  a British  government  might  indulge  in  fnvolously 
extravagant  expenditure  upon  the  fine  :ms  has  only  to  be  stated  to  bo 
seen  for  the  nonsense  it  is. 

The  fine  art.s  have,  of  cour.se,  the  further  advantage  thi  i they  can  be 
regarded  as  less  poiiticaliy-oriented  than  some  ether  a.spects  of  our  cul- 
tui’al  offering.  It  is  therefore  easier  to  mciude  culturai  exchanges,  in  this 
sense,  in  eonveiitiors  with  countries  where  access  to  ail  externsl  stimuli  is 
govenimerit-eontrolled.  On  the  other  hand  -we  should  not  !>'•  content  with 
thi.s.  Such  exchanges  may  prove  that  both  we  and  the  country  concerned 
are  capable  of  reaching  high  ievels  of  exceiieiice  in  the  theatre,  the  ballet 
or  whatever  the  panicular  field  of  activity  may  be.  but  not  much  more 
.follows  from,  this  than  from  similar  demonstrations  in  the  field  of  sport. 
We  are  proving  in  an  agreeab'e  way  what  no  one  ever  doubted.  What  we 
ar'"  "oncerned  to  do  is  lo  increase  our  knowledge  of  these  countries  in  a 
much  deeper  sense,  and  to  project  an  image  of  cur  sceiety  which  can 
correct  the  distortions  to  which  it  >s  subjected  by  foreign  official  prop- 
aganda, ai;(i  thus  serve  direct  poiHical  nurposes. 

We  are,  then,  ti’ving  to  do  something  'vhi.ch  the  other  participants  in 
such  negotiation.s  wish  to  avn'd.  We  are  already  an  open  .society  which 
they  can  study  if  they  wish  but  do  not  on  the  whole  wi.sh  to.  unle.s.s  for 
very  specific  and  materiaj  reason.^  They  are  closeil  societie.';  wliich  w'ant 
to  d.nve  *he  hardest  b-argain  they  car,,  in  return  for  any  chink  m the 
"Urtain  they  arc  willing  to  open  to  us.  fne  feels  that  tho.se  -who  are 
unac'iuatiifc-d  with  the  difficulties  of  suen  negotiations,  wit-i  t.he  very  tiny 
allolmenl  of  .student  jiiaces  that  we  can  secare.  with  the  almost  insupera- 
ble barr;er.s  .sf'ii  eroded  against  access  to  our  fvooks,  magazines  and  filn'..-.. 


are  very  often  completely  at  sea  in  assessing  either  the  cultural  and 
political  developments  within  such  countries,  or  the  role  that  cultural 
contacts  abroad  play  in  their  scheme  of  things.  Such  countries  think  in 
terms  of  “delegations”  and  “manifestations";  we  in  terms  of  intiividuals 
and  their  direct  interests.  Possibly  recent  rela.xations  in  the  jamming  of 
broadcasts  should  be  taken  as  heralding  an  easier  era  in  this  respect,  but 
one  has  the  fee’ing  that  of  all  aspects  of  the  task  of  “projecting  Britain,” 
this  is  by  far  the  most  difficult. 

There  is  indeed  one  important  additional  reason  fo.’  saying  so.  When  we 
come  to  presenting  our  social  and  political  institutions  and  ideas — and 
these  parts  of  our  culture  are  by  no  means  insignificant — the  most  accept- 
able method  is  through  fme  discussion.  We  w.mt  to  show  what  we  do  and 
also  discuss  with  others  how  they  do  tilings  and  where  our  ideas  differ  or 
coincide.  Such  a combination  of  the  projection  of  Britain  with  free  discus- 
sion IS  bv  far  the  most  effective  way  of  making  the  desired  impression  and 
arousing  a permanent  interest.  Participation  is  always  more  effective 
than  passivity.  For  this  reason  the  insiitution  known  as  Wilton  Park, 
which  has  done  this  first  on  an  Angl>Gcrman,  then  on  a European  and 
now  on  an  Atlantic  ba-sis,  has  some  claims  to  be  the  most  .successful 
venture  in  this  field  that  the  British  Government  has  ever  undertaken.  It 
would  seem  in  many,  though  not  of  course  all  respects,  both  more  effec- 
tive and  more  economical  than  the  sponsored  tours  of  Britain  by  foreign 
journalists  or  politicians,  which  are  its  main  competitors.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  formula  is  almost  impossible  to  apply  to  e.xchanges  with  coun- 
tries where  a high  degree  of  totalitarian  uniformity  and  dogmatism  pre- 
vails The  one  comparable  Anglo-Soviet  venture  can  hardly  have  been 
termed  success;  nor  have  the  Russians  been  willing  to  repeat  it. 
Anglo-Polish  exchanges  understandably  have  shown  much  more  promise. 
But  the  essence  of  the  formii'a  is  free  discussion  between  individuals  in 
which  a national  uniformity  of  view  is  specifically  e.xcluded. 

4:  :4c  4c 

But  one  comes  bacr.  in  the  end  from  questions  of  organisation  and 
media  to  (luestions  of  content  and  purpose.  Our  purpose  can  be  stated 
dearly.  Vfe  wish  to  present  Britain  as  a country  which,  despite  its  loss  of 
relative  power  in  the  world,  can  still  offer  much  of  interest  in  both  the 
material  and  intellectual  sphere.  We  know  that  tliere  are  difficulties  in 
our  internal  arrangements  for  making  our  most  recent  and  exciting 
achievements  readily  available  for  projection  overseas.  The  fact  that 
Britc'in's  not  inconsiderable  output  in  important  branches  of  the  social 
sciences  is  so  little  known  outside  the  Commonwealth  may  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  there  i.s  as  yet  no  organisation  to  do  for  the  social  sciences  what 
the  Royal  Society  has  si.  long  done  for  the  natural  .'-ciences  -'nd  what  that 
odd  and  secretive  body  the  British  Academy  is  now  attempting  to  do  for 
the  humanities.  But  the  difficulties  are  partly  due  to  our  ignorance  of 
ourselves.  How  can  we  expect  to  explain  to  for^-igners  'vhat  British 
universities  have  to  offer  wh<m  we  read  such  ili-in."ormc  nomv  rse  about 
them  in  the  Bntish  itself,  a«'d  find  it  believed  In  those  v ‘lo  should 


know  better?  We  have  only  recently  become  a fully  self-conscious  society, 
and  some  of  the  self-consciousness  takes  such  morbid  forms  that  the  less 
it  produces  in  the  way  of  export,  the  better.  We  would  not  bke  to  be 
judged  on  the  basis  of  BBC  “satire”  any  more  than  by  the  “beefeater, 
thatched  cottage”  image. 

The  content  of  our  self-projection  can  thus  be  negatively  defined.  It  is 
further  limited  by  the  country’s  own  achievements.  The  best  advertising 
is  no  use  if  the  product  is  no  good.  All  one  can  ask  is  that  those  responsible 
for  informational  and  cultural  work  are  fully  acquainted  with  those  as- 
pects of  the  nation’s  achievements  in  v/hich  we  may  genuinely  take  pride. 
They  should  therefore  have  a sensitivity  to  developments  in  society  and 
thought  which,  even  if  they  have  no  direct  mass-appeal,  may  still  impress 
the  elites  of  other  countries.  They  must  not  allow  enthusiasm  for  a new 
post-colonial  role  (with  an  expiation  complex  lurking  in  the  background) 
to  overshadow  the  importance  of  our  dealings  with  highly  advanced 
countries,  whether  or  not  these  are  friendfiy  disposed  towards  us. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  compare  the  importance  for  Britain’s  interna- 
tional standing  of  her  informational  and  cultural  activities  with  the  skill  of 
her  statesmen,  the  productivity  of  her  industries  or  the  courage  and 
efficiency  of  her  fighting  men;  but  they  remain  an  important  part  of  our 
national  armoury:  their  cost  if  not  enormous  is  not  negligible,  and  is 
aunost  certain  to  rise  for  the  technical  reasons  already  stated.  It  is  one  of 
those  occasions  when  one  must  conclude  by  saying:  if  the  thing  is  worth 
doing  at  all,  it  is  worth  doing  as  well  as  it  can  be  done. 

NOTES 

' Summari^  of  the  Report  of  the  Independent  Committee  of  r^n^jairti  mto  the  Overseas 
Injormation  Service  (Drogheda  Report).  Cmd  9138,  1954,  par  12. 


INTERNATIONAL  FILM  AND  TELEVISION  PROPAGANDA: 
CAMPAIGNS  OF  ASSISTANCE* 


BY  Bernard  Rubin 


Alt  countries  engage  in  propaganda . the  more  highlii  developed  Mates  more  heavily  than 
devetnpwg  societies  /I."!  each  gorerano  "!  emphasizes  the  themes  it  considers  to  be  most 
important  to  its  national  interests,  different  audienees  attend  to  communicatlon,s  at  levels 
based  upon  their  perceived  interest.'i 


WESTERN  EUROPE.VN  FILM  AND  TELEVISION  PROPAGANDA 


Western  European  countries  have  developed  sizable  film  and  television 
program.,  for  inteniational  perauasion  puiposes,  emphasizing  trade,  cul- 
tural, and  political  objective.s.  F' ranee  and  Britain  exchange  information 


*F.'cpq  U-  from  "International  Film  and  Telet.iMon  Propaganda  Campaigrui  of  .^s.'os- 
tance  ’’  The  .Aiiiiats  of  the  .\mencan  Aradimy  of  [’clitical  and  Social  Science.  Vol.  :I98 
i.\'ov„,nber  1971),  pp.  81-92  Reprinted  \v,th  the  permission  o*'the  American  .Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Sicience  and  the-  courtesy  of  the  author. 
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with  the  independent  countries  formerly  in  their  colonial  empires.  Both 
nations  look  to  the  maintenance  and  enhancement  of  important  trading 
areas  within  the  cultural  regions  they  helped  to  shape  in  the  past.  The 
federal  Republic  of  Germany  is  an.xious  to  win  understanding  for  its 
political  point  of  view'  and  customers  for  its  commercial  and  industrial 
offerings.  All  three  nations  are  representative  of  the  highly  developed 
democracies  whose  main  propaganda  is  geared  to  peaceful  e.xchanges  of 
information  and  technology. 

(treat  Britain 

Great  Britain’s  overseas  film  and  television  program  is  largely  directed 
by  the  Central  Office  of  Information  (COD,  which  works  in  close  coopera- 
tion w’ith  other  government  departments  and  with  relevant  private  or- 
ganizations. On  the  film  side,  the  Overseas,  film  Library  Catalogue 
1970-71,  published  by  the  COI  for  the  benefit  of  potential  clients,  offers 
hundreds  of  productions  dealing  with  British  culture  and  history,.  Com- 
monwealth de\  elopments,  governmental  planning  and  services,  science 
and  technology . sports  and  recreation,  the  arts,  agriculture,  commerce, 
industry,  and  ) ibor. 

An  esseiiual  aspect  of  the  enterprise  is  the  determination  of  all  con- 
cerned to  “put  Britain  across”  in  its  e.xport  program.  A senior  British 
official  writes;  “The  promotion  fiims  we  acquire — mainly  for  non- 
theatrical showings — are  most  important  . . . and  the  trade  theme  fea- 
tures prominently  in  our  television  programs.”' 

The  over-all  effort  is  impressive.  In  1968/69  the  COI  distributed  a 
weekly  cinema  newsreel  to  seventy-nine  countries,  two  monthly  and  one 
bimonthly  cinemagazine  programs  going  to  fifty-one  countries,  and 
eleven  weekly  television  programs  going  to  ninety-two  countries.  In 
that  same  period,  COI  completed  twenty-six  films  requested  by  govern- 
ment departments  concerned  with  home  affairs  and  four  on  behalf 
of  the  Foreign  and  Commonwealth  Offices.  Two  hundred  and  ten  other 
films  w'ere  acquired  from  commercial  sources — mostly  industrial — and  of 
those,  ninety-seven  were  distributed  overseas. 

Approximately  150  Commonwealth,  colonial,  and  foreign  lands  receive 
COI  films  each  year.  . . . 

The  Films  and  Television  Division  of  the  COI  cooperates  ' losely  with 
the  British  Broadcasting  Cor])oration  (BBC)  and  the  Independent  Televi- 
sion Authority  (ITV).  Reuters,  the  BBC,  and  the  Australian,  Canadian, 
and  New  Zealand  broadcasting  authorities  form  the  partnership  known 
as  VISNEWS  LTD.,  the  news  film  agency  which  provides  a daily  inter- 
national news  service  on  film  to  tele^’ision  subscribers  in  sixty-eight 
countries.*  The  BBC  and  the  ITV  each  distribute  abmu  sixteen  thousand 
television  programs  a year  to  more  than  eighty  countries. 

By  and  iarge,  the  COI  is  reticent  about  the  successes  and  failures  of  the 
film  and  television  productions  sent  abroad,  li  states; 
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No  attemp»  is  made  to  evaluate  the  total  film  and  television  programmes.  Com- 
prehensive usage  reports  are  called  for  each  year  from  overseas  posts  on  a sample 
range  of  films.  In  the  television  field,  user  stations  are  asked  to  report  times  and 
frequency  of  use. 


The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 

The  Federal  Press  and  Information  Office  in  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  cooperates  closely  with  seve.''al  quasi-official  and  private  or- 
ganizations. Inter-Nationes,  the  German  association  for  the  promotion  of 
international  relations,  is  a non-profit  institution  primarily  responsible  for 
cultural  programs.  Official  government  missions  abroad  maintain  inven- 
tories of  films  listed  in  the  Inter-Nationes  catalogue.  Those  missions  thus 
act  as  clearing  houses  for  a wide  range  of  German  organizations.  They 
include:  Institut  fur  Film  und  Bild  in  Wissensckafl  und  Unterricht, 
bistitut  fur  den  Wissenschafll  chen  Film,  and  Deutsches  Industrie- 
Institut.  The  only  limitations  imposed  by  the  missions  before  they  will 
pass  requests  along  to  Inter-Nationes  are  that  the  clients  order  no  more 
than  four  films  from  any  one  organization  at  a time,  and  vhat  the  order  be 
placed  a month  ahead  of  the  screening  date. 

Following  other  leading  Western  powers  the  West  German  goveni- 
ment  maintains  film  archives  in  key  cities  abroad  and  film  depots  to  serve 
regional  interests.  "Kultur”  institutes  in  seven  less  developed  countries 
also  serve  as  presentation  centers  for  television  and  film  works. 

Trans-Tel,  the  only  non-govemment  TV  organization  partly  sponsored 
by  the  federal  goverriment,  is  headquartered  in  Cologne.  Its  statutes 
forbid  Trans-Tel  to  distribute  in  Europe,  the  United  States  of  America, 
Canada,  A'lstralia,  and  Japan.  Television  companies,  acting  directly 
through  their  commercial  agents,  deal  with  those  markets. 

Trans-Tei  dws  not  produce  anything  itself  but.  from  the  two  German 
networks,  merely  selects,  edits,  and  dubs  T'-'  programs  that  promise  to 
be  of  cultural,  instmctional,  or  public  relations  value  in  the  oc-veloping 
countries.  The  fees  are  relatively  low. 

Because  there  is  no  govenimentaJ  television  agency  in  the  Federal 
Republic,  this  ^oh.t  undertaking  of  the  two  nsajor  and  rival  Wesi  German 
television  services,  ARi;  and  ZPF  (Arbeits-gememscftaA  der  Ruidffin- 
kanstalteu  der  Bundesrepubiik  Deutschland;  ?weit.cs  Deutsches  Fern- 
sehen),  is  of  prime  importance  m the  success  -of  fo.-eign  relavic?.!. 

For  the  internationai  market.  "Fnins-TeJ  'employs  inieniational  teams 
of  experienced  film  editors  and  con  n.entato>'s  whose  job  it  is  to  adapt  and 
laiior  il'.e  fiims.  synchropjzing  th<  m in  English,  French.  Arabic,  For- 
tugueso  and  Spanish,”  By  and  Jirce.  aiaptations  of  TV  programs  are 
handled  by  the  staff  of  Deuisci  e Welb.^ 

France 

The  French  govemtnerJ's  film  and  television  overseas  enterijrlse  in  rine 
Ministry  of  Foreigii  Affairs  works  closely  with  other  government  organ-- 
zations  such  as  the  Otfee  de  dadmhff'usicr  Tfievisu,n  Francaise 
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(ORTF)  and  the  Office  Francais  de  Techniques  Modemes  d’Education, 
and  private  companies. 

In  scope,  the  program  ranges  as  widely  as  the  American,  British,  and 
German,  emphasizing  distribution  of  film  magazines,  cultural  films,  tele- 
vision program  series,  theatrical  films  (several  subtitled  in  English, 
Arabic,  and  Spanish),  newsreels  (Great  Britain  is  the  other  main  supplier 
of  newsreels),  educational  films,  and  courses  of  instruction  in  the  French 
language. 

During  1970.  the  Ministry  c<“  Foreign  Affairs  with  the  help  of  private 
firms  sent  out  the  magazines  France:  Panorama,  Chroniques  de  France, 
and  Aujc  Frontieres  de  TAvenir  (on  scientific  subjects),  while  ORTF 
produced  Pour  Vous,  Madame  and  a magazine  devoted  to  literature. 
Most  of  these  productions  were  also  prepared  for  audiences  speaking 
English.  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Arabic.  France:  Panorama  was  pre- 
pared in  a Russian  language  version  in  addition  to  the  other  languages. 

ORTF  productions  form  the  mainstay  of  the  general  program.  Variety, 
documentary,  dramadc,  and  musical  programs  are  sent  to  French- 
speaking  countries  in  the  same  versions  as  seen  at  home,  while  other 
countries  receive  dubbed  or  subtitled  versions.  A strong  effort  i.s  made  in 
the  area  of  education.  The  Sendee  de  la  Radio-Telension  Scolaire  em- 
phasizes the  sciences. 

The  volume  cf  programming  is  impressive:  approximately  8,500  hours 
of  film  ,ind  television  magazines  a year;  5,783  of  ORTF  domestic  produc- 
tions in  1969;  and,  in  terms  of  copies  sent  out,  approximately  1,600  copies 
of  educational  programs  sent  to  69  countries  in  1969.  ' 

Estimating  or  speculating  about  the  effectiveness  of  French  television 
and  film  v ork  is  difficult.  In  the  past  few  years  goveinmental  sensitivity 
seems  to  have  increased  in  proportion  to  the  increasingly  important  role 
France  tries  to  play  as  a mediator  between  and  manipulator  of  poweriul 
opponents.  In  short,  French  reticence  on  the  subject  of  progi*am  evalua- 
tion is  at  this  time  a fact  of  life. 

THE  DEVELOPING  NATIONS 

Films  and  televi-si^n  programs  have  been  instruments  for  useful  prop- 
aganda exchanges  between  the  “have”  and  the  “have-not"  peoples. 
Cutural  news:  has  been  the  main  ingredient  in  those  exchanges,  and  iliis 
uil!  continue.  Unfortunately,  cultural  news  is  primarily  one-sided,  the 
“have”  nations  not  learning  much,  if  anything,  about  the  people  they 
communicate  svith. 

However,  some  small  insight  as  to  foieign  effectiveness  %rith  films  is 
obtained  from  a li.mited  recent  survey  (tho.>«e  Interviewed  were  mainly 
you'ig  people  considered  to  be  potential  technoh  gical  change-agents), 
couducied  in  South  America  and  Middle  America.  The  results  which 
follow  (set;  Table)  a’’e  in  response  to  the  question,  “From  what  coui.trj’  or 
eou.ttries  are  the  films  which  you  see  most?”* 
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TABLE — Foreign  Film  Reception  in 
Middle  and  South  America 


Sou  re** 

\mencana 
(n  = J19) 

South 
Amencaii> 
(n  190' 

United  States 

96 

82 

F ranee 

41 

57 

Italy 

3.S 

51 

West  Germany 

26 

12 

Mexico 

25 

4 

Great  Britain 

17 

15 

Ea.stem  Ewope 

3 

6 

Spam 

5 

3 

Ai  gentina 

4 

3 

Sweden 

0 

5 

Japan 

0.8 

3 

India 

0 

0.5 

S'OTL  The  m man*  ca'!e^  named  more  lhan  o’^e  c«>ur»rv.  v.hu-h  accoani>  for  toUl  of  answer'  htonj:  Urser 

than  number  *>erson<  mten'ie'*ed 

At  the  very  least,  provisions  must  be  made  for  film  and  television 
propaganda  to  be  mutual,  if  the  general  interest  is  to  be  served. 

In  a significant  way,  fiim  and  television  propaganda  constitutes  school- 
ing in  development.  Will  it  be  effective?  Perceptive  students  are  skepti- 
cal. Here  are  a few  reasons: 

1.  For  a developing  world  torn  by  political  difficulties,  there  is  precious 
little  use  of  films  and  television  to  warn  emergent  nations  about  the  perils 
of  repeating  dreadful  twentieth-century  experiences  of  the  advanced 
countries.  The  newsreels  available  from  abroad  have  loo  little  relevance 
to  the  local  needs  for  news;  much  so-called  news  is  documentary  gloss  and 
is  lacking  in  truly  educational  information.  It  is  a fact  that  “underljnng 
causes  of  recurring  crises  are  rarely  explore!'  ...  no  account  is  given  of 
what  might  be  done  to  avoid  or  alleviate  these  crises.”®  For  both  the 
developing  and  developed  nations,  there  is  a lack  of  adequate  reporting 
about  really  serious  problems  like  srarvarion  and  brutality.  Coverage  of 
the  Biafran  revolt  or  its  aftermath  in  Nigeria,  or  about  South  African 
apartheid,  are  cr^^es  in  point."  . . (One  of  thej  savants  produced  by  the 
American  television  industry,  says  “As  journalist'^,  we  are  not  keeping 
pace  with  the  realities;  we  report  them  but  we  do  ;iot  truly  understand 
them,  so  we  do  not  really  explain.”* 

2.  Not  enough  study  has  been  devoted  to  why  .development  films  fail 
to  “contribute  vitally  to  organic  progress.”  We  need  more  films  of  the 
type  produced  in  the  last  decade  by  the  National  Film  Board  of  Canada, 
such  as  77, ’c  Head  Men  (which  compares  village  chiefs  in  Bra/;il,  Nigeria, 
and  Canada),  Fow  Don't  Back  Down  (a  report  of  a two-year  study  by  a 
y.oung  Cau-idian  doctor  in  a village  of  Eastern  Nigeria),  and  Tne  Stage  to 
Three  (winch  contrasts  leadinsr  theatrical  personages  of  Greece,  Thailand, 
and  Canada).® 


The  developing  nations  are  so  caught  up  rheto>dc  about  communica- 
tions technology  that  key  Western  leaders  translate  all  w<>rdly  needs  in 
terms  of  their  own  ambitions,  and  those  ambitions  by-pass  objectives  so 
necessary  to  progress  in  less  developed  countrii’S,  Propaganda  becomes  a 
mirror  image  of  the  developed  West.  Robert  W.  Sarnoff,  chairman  and 
president  of ‘he  Radio  Corperation  of  America,  worries  about  the  “social 
grasp"  of  communications  and  about  communications  satellites  in  pai'ticu- 
lar.  He  warns  that 

If  this  new  devke  :s  to  realize  it-s  full  potential,  the  nations  of  the  world  must  come 
together  to  agree  on  matters  of  frequency,  rates,  copyrights,  avoidance  of  inter- 
ference, and  freedom  of  access  to  the  system’s  facilities.'" 

Such  contemplation  reveals  all  too  dramatically  the  basic  propaganda 
chasm  of  our  times!  The  man  in  love  \sith  the  idea  of  the  machine  is 
distinct  from  the  man  who  desperately  needs  the  ideas  tl.at  are  them- 
selves the  machines  of  progress. 

NOTES 

' Letter  to  Bernard  Rubin  from  D W.llcocks,  Deputy  Director,  Policy  and  Reference 
Division,  British  Information  Services.  New  York,  N Y..  dated  November  24,  1S70 

^ Lettei , Wi'lcocks.  op.  cil. 

^ The  following  sources  were  utilizeii  m the  diseu.ssion  of  West  German  activities  ..  otters 
to  the  author  from  Dr.  Johannsen,  P'etn: — f/irf  Infannatioiusamt  Der  Bundenregiemng . 
Bonn,  Federal  Republic,  dated  October  16, 1970,  and  December  8.  1970;  letter  from  Wilht-lm 
Hondneh.  Ztcei'cs  Deutxrhef  Fcrn.ieJii-e.Mamz.  Kedera!  Republic,  dated  .(anuary  26,  1971. 
letter  from  Dr.  Krause-Brewer.  Tra»i-Tel.  Cologne.  Federal  Repubbe;  letter  from  Christ- 
ian V.  Cnmielewski,  Direklor  des  Kulti'reilen  Programms,  Deuicche  Welle,  Cologne,  Fed- 
eral Republic,  dated  N'oveni'oer  16.  1970. 

* Letter  to  author  from  .Yiain  Chaiilous.  Director,  Press  and  Information  Service,  em- 
bassy of  France,  New  York ' “.y.  Onted  .lanuary  26,  1971  Also,  from  same  source,  specially 
prepared  document.  2 pp.,  "La  Production  dps  Films  et  des  Programmes  .ie  Television 
Realises  par  le  Gouvernement  Francais  a I’lnlenvion  des  Pays  Etrangrrs."  Also,  see 
"UNESCO;  Global  Overview  of  Film  Situation,”  m Hcinz-Dielrith  Fisc.ier  and  John  C 
Mernli.  ods  , IiHcrnalHimil  Ci,‘i,muniaitn>ii  iNew  Yor't.  Hastings  House,  1970),  p 402. 

’ See  Paul  J Deutschmarn,  Hubei  Elling.'-Morth,  and  John  T McN'elly,  ComeiHmcotion 
,i)id  Sunni  Change  in  lyutin  Ainencn  (New  Yo.'k  Frederick  Praeger.  19(58).  p.  79. 

- .Max  F.  Milbkan  and  Stephen  Wliite.  "TV  and  Emerging  Nations,"  Teien.non  Qiiur- 
fc'!,i  7,  2 (Spring,  1968).  p itl. 

' Robin  Day, ' rroubled  Reilectsons  of  a TV  Joumahsi,"  Kneountfr  S4,  5 (May,  1970). 

“ Ere  Sevareid,  "Aildres.s  to  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Reprecentative.s  ' (Januarj  24, 
1967),  Hcui-c  No.  4408,  Commonwealth  of  Ma.s>aohusetts.  Also  see,  "How  Intlueiitial  Js  TV 
New-"”  Cnhiminn  Journnlism  Renew  9,  2 (Summer,  1970).  pp.  19-28;  Sir  William  Kaiev, 
"Where  TV  News  Kails.’’  Coiui.’bin  Jmirnniism  Rennr  9,  1 (Spring,  1970),  pp,  7-11. 

“ Jean  Mane  Ackermann.  "Small  ACons  and  Big  Words,"  hilematunial  lievelopmcni 
Renew  8.  4 iDecember.  1966),  pp  3.4-89. 

Rolx'rt  W Sarnoff,  "Proposal  for  a Global  C--,mm.in  Yiarkot  of  Communications,” 
Poiiimuiuniiuin.*  Setci  7.  4 (Aprd.  IWO),  p.  8. 
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Eastern  Eurvpe 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  SOVIET  PROPAGANDA  LINE* 

By  Freder'cx  C.  Barghoorn 

Soc’et  propaganda  v,  not  prevented  try  Co>rtnhnu>l  ideology  front  adaptinij  to  cnanying 

i.rtternahonol  neede 


Since  the  [Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  UnionJ  CPSU’s  “general 
line,”  formulated  end  reiterated  ’.vith  rppropriate  modifications  in  certain 
key  statements,  sets  the  ideological  and  semantic  fiamework  to  which 
Soviet  propaganda  must  conform,  a survey  of  a series  of  these  prop- 
aganda directives  may  furnish  a background  useful  for  understanding  the 
major  propaganda  i hemes. 

The  coinmunications  e.xamined  have  policy  as  well  as  propaganda  as- 
pects. It  whould  bt  noted  Iiere  that  in  Soviet  political  communication  it  is 
u.iusua!ly  difficult,  and  sometimes  nearly  impossible,  to  distinguish 
cleariy  between  the  elements  of  policy  and  propaganda.  One  can,  of 
course,  seek  to  infer  policy  from  action.  In  reading  Soviet  mass  media, 
however,  it  is  difficult  to  separate  analysis  and  directive,  on  the  one  hand, 
from  demagogy  and  even  deception,  on  the  other.  A heavy  comooneot  of 
propaganda  is  built  into  inosi  published  Soviet  statements,  especially 
those  intended  for  dis’^ribution  outside  of  a relatively  narrow  circle  of 
heavily  indoctrinated,  experienced  communist  party  insiders.  The  party 
leaders  tend  to  view  even  most  communists  as  objects  of  propaganda 
manipulation.  Moreover,,  difficulties  anse  because  they  are  impelled  to 
resort  to  guarded,  esoteric  comm.unication  patterns  that  reflect  both  the 
influence  of  the  elilirt,  conspiratorial  political  structure  in  which  they 
operate  and  probably  also  thf  inadequacy  of  Marxist-Leninist  terminol- 
ogy as  a political  language.’ 

Of  couise,  the  student  of  Soviet  political  prose  learns  to  distinguish 
between  statements  intended  primarily  as  policy  directives  for  party 
executive.!  and  propaganda  specialists,  for  example,  and  agitational 
statement  designed  to  play  upon  the  emotions  of  rank  and  file  com- 
munists and  of  non  lommunists.  Thus,  an  soalysis  in  a CPSU  theoretical 
jounial  such  as  Konvmnist , most  of  the  readers  of  which  belong  to  the 
Soviet  pohtical  eiite,  of  the  “political  essence”  of  the  “national 
bourgeoisie’’  can  be  classified  as  primarily  a policv  document.  Still,  such 
an  article  may  be  permeated  with  propaganda  connotations  of  a more  or 
less  covert  nature.  It  may  be  intended,  in  part,  to  convey  to  Soviet  and 
foreign  comm.unist  functionaries  instructions  regarding  tactics  to  be 
applied  in  dealing  with,  for  example,  Indian,  Indonesian,  or  Brazilian 
“bourgeois”  statesmen.  By  contrast,  when  Khrushchev  openly  and  insist- 

*Select)ons  from  “Development  of  the  PropaRamia  Line"  in  Fredenek  C narghonrii, 
V/inef  Foreign  Propaganda  (copyright  © IfKM  by  Pnneeton  Unr.erMty  Press!  Hciiumber- 
ing  of  fiHitnotes  Rcpiinted  by  jiei  mission  of  Pnneeton  University  Press 
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ently  advocates  “universal  and  complete  disarmament’’  but  dodges  the 
issues  of  control  and  inspection,  he  is  dispensing  propaganda,  but  of 
course  within  the  framework  of  the  policy  line  controlling  Soviet  behavior 
in  the  given  peilod. 

Many  Soviet  statements,  perhaps  particularly  those  concerned  with 
professed  values  and  long-range  goals,  offer  a rather  confusing  mixture  of 
■propaganda  and  policy  content.  Such  a characterization  would  appear  to 
be  applicable  to  the  statement  taken  from  the  1961  CPSU  program,  and 
quoted  by  Pravda,  for  December  3,  1961  that  “Commurr'sm  fulfills  the 
historic  mission  of  rescuing  all  people  from  social  ineqiuliiy.  fi’om  all 
forms  of  oppression  and  exploitation,  from  the  horrors  of  vfar  and  estab- 
lishes in  the  world  peace,  labor,  freedom,  equality,  fraternity  and  the 
happiness  of  all  peoples.”  Such  a statement  embodies  both  long-range 
policy  and  short-imn  agitational  content.  It  also  contains  an  element  of 
myth  and  the  reader’s  evaluation  of  it  depends  upon  his  funda.mental 
political  philosophy  and  his  level  of  intellectual  sophistication. 

Understanding  of  Soviet  propaganda  strategy  is  facilitated  by  far.  ‘ uar- 
ity  with  certain  Kinds  of  statements,  or  indicators,  .such  as  ihe  slogans 
issued  by  the  party  central  committee  in  connection  with  the  May  Day 
and  November  6 revolutionary  holidays,  oi  the  documents  emanating 
from  congresses  and  other  impoitant  meetings  of  the  CPSU  and  ihe 
international  communist  movement.  As  a rule,  the  instnictions,  de- 
mands, and  perspectives  contained  in  slogans  and  other  influence-seeking 
messages  remain  valid  indicators  of  the  Kremlin's  outlook  until  they  are 
altered  or  superseded  by  new  communications  that  reflect  new  analyses 
and  new  decisions.  Oi  course,  these  indicators  have  their  imperfections. 
Even  the  leaders  of  various  national  communisc  parties  often  have  diffi- 
culty in  deciphei'ing  their  full  meaning  for  their  particular  situations. 
Nevertheless,  acquaintance  with  those  sequences  of  statements  in  which 
the  semantically  flexible  but  attitudinally  rigid  inteimational  policy  line  of 
Soviet  Communism  have  been  embodied  over  time  is  essenCal  t.i  an 
unders^andiiig  of  Soviet  foreign  propaganda.  Let  us  beg'’n  with  a survey 
of  the  inteimational  implications  of  Soviet  slogans. 

A systematic  analysis  by  Lasswell  and  Yakonson  trends  >n  Soviet 
May  Dav  slogans  for  the  period  1918-1943  yielded  significant  results.^ 
The  centra!  finding  of  the  study,  which  covered  a period,  it  shouid  be 
noted,  w'hen  Moscow  w'as  usually  on  the  defensive,  was  a pronounced 
diminution  In  “universal-revolutionary"  symbols.’’'  This  was  aUribnted  to 
“changed  expectations  regarding  the  imminence  of  world  revolution,  and 
the  resulting  change  in  the  relationship  of  the  raling  elite  to  the  world 
balance  of  power  During  the  dangerous  year  1940  even  the  term 
■‘intemationa!  proletariat”  disapnea-ed  from  the  May  Day  slogans.  It  was 
in  that  ycai*  that  the  threat  of  ‘imperialist  encirclement”  seemed  to  ti.e 
Soviet  leaders  to  become  more  acute  than  ever  before.  In  1940  and  again  m 
the  early  months  of  1941.  the  slogans  reflected  a desire  “not  to  affect 
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adversely,  by  any  hasty  or  unfriendly  word,  the  established  understand- 
ing with  Berlin.”  ^ 

In  1942,  during  the  .drst  year  of 'he  Soviet-Nazi  war,  the  slogans  called 
upon  the  •‘proletarians”  of  all  countries  to  fight  against  German-fascist 
aggression.  The  Nazis  were  referred  to  as  “Hitlerite  imperialist  bandits." 
an  expression  calculated  to  mobilize  both  traditional  Rus.sian  patriotic 
hatred  of  an  invading  enemy  and  the  newer  “Soviet  patriotism”  based 
upon  devotion  to  Marxist-  Leninist  ideology  and  upon  identification  with 
Soviet  institutions  and  achievements.  The  1942  slogans  significantly 
failed  even  to  mention  the  Communist  International.  Its  name  was  thus 
dropped  well  in  advance  of  its  official  liquidation  in  1943-  either  by 
reason  of  obsolescence  or  in  an  effort  to  appease  the  new  democratic 
allies.”  ” Beginning  in  1943,  such  words  as  “proletariat”  and  “proletarian” 
were  no  longer  used  in  the  slogans.  From  that  year  on,  the  slogans 
themselves  began  to  be  referred  to  as  “appeals.”  The  1942  and  1843 
slogans  contained  cautiously  friendly  references  to  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States. 

In  the  late  1920’s  and  in  the  1930’s,  a theme  gradually  emerged  which  is 
vital  in  Khrushchevian  propaganda,  and  which  'ike  so  many  of 
Khrushchov’s  propaganda  lines  owed  its  inception  to  ini'uatives  taken  by 
Stalin.  This  then.e  was  the  superiority  of  the  Soviet  model  for  industriali- 
zation of  a previously  backward  society,  and  it  took  on  increasing  signifi 
cance  during  the  period  of  the  great  depression  in  the  west,  in  the  early 
1930’s.  By  1939,  the  slogans  declared  that  the  “immediate  task”  facing  the 
Soviet  people  was  that  of  “overtaking  and  surpassing"  the  economically 
progressive  capitalist  countries.'  Even  at  this  early  stage,  “the  So'.det 
economy  was  ambitious  to  lead  the  world.”  **  Of  course,  the  introduction 
of  the  industrialization  motif  did  not  distract  attention  from  urgent  con- 
cerns connected  with  the  difficulty  of  survi\  ing  in  what  Moscow  correctly 
appraised  as  an  exceedingly  threatening  world  situation.  The  slogans, 
reflecting  the  bitter  struggle  of  the  Soviet  leadership  agaiiist  external 
enemies  and  their  leal  or  fancied  internal  supporters,  were  dominated  by 
warnings  of  impending  danger;-. 

From  the  perspective  of  our  times,  however,  it  is  significant  that  these 
slogans  contained  so  many  exiiressions  of  confidence  about  the  future 
world  role  cf  the  Soviet  Union  and  of  the  communist  movement  in 
general.  Despite  the  lesser  prominence  in  the  slogans  and  other  contem- 
porary communica'ions  of  the  general  theme  of  “world  revolution,"  this 
objective  was.  of  course,  not  repudiated.  For  example,  the  famous  “Short 
Course”  on  the  history  of  the  CPSU,  published  in  1938,  stated  in  its 
introduction  that  the  study  of  the  history  of  the  CPSU  inspired  confidence 
in  the  final  victory  of  communism  in  the  whole  world. 

World  War  II,  while  setting  the  stage  for  the  second  great  period  of 
expansion  of  wmrld  communism,  also  temporainly  weakened  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  this  complex  and  contradictory  situation  the  Kremlin  seized 
and,  in  the  aftermath  <'*'  the  war.  consolidated  its  control  of  as  much 
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territory  as  it  could  in  eastern  Europe  and  in  Asia.  Reflecting  alarm  at 
Western  resistance  to  Soviet  expansion,  the  slogans,  beginning  in  1947, 
denounced  the  “warmongers”  of  the  west.  The  May  Day  slogans,  1947- 
1952  inclusive,  placed  toward  the  beginning  of  the  list  such  c.xhortations 
as  “Workers  of  all  countries;  Straggle  for  a firm  peace  against  the  war- 
mongers!” ^ 

These  slogans  >-8fiecled  Kremlin  strategy  m the  period  of  military- 
political  consolidation  of  the  gams  resulting  from  Work!  War  II. 

May  Day  and  November  6 slogans  from  1953  on  suggested  only  the 
broad  outlines  of  the  new  world-wide  propaganda  strategy.  NeveiThe- 
less,  they  furnished  clues  both  to  Soviet  estimates  of  developing  suscep- 
tibilities in  various  audiences  and  to  the  capability  of  the  USSR  to  take 
advantage  of  them.  In  particular,  they  reflected  Khrushchev’s  decision, 
from  1955  on,  to  exploit  anti-western  sentiments  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America. 

The  most  striking  over-all  difference  between  the  post-Stalin  slogans 
and  those  of  the  late  Stalin  period  was  the  reappearance  and  growing 
frequency  of  "intematicnalist”  symbols.  This  trend  was  signaled  by  the 
May  Day  slogans  in  1953  which  were  issued  about  six  weeks  after  the 
death  of  Stalin.  The  very  first  slogan  contained  the  exhortation.  “Raise 
higher  the  banner  of  proletarian  internationalism!”  In  every  sub- 
sequent year  following  the  death  of  Stalin  this  exhortation  w’as  repeated. 
Until  1962  it  was  contained  either  in  the  first  slogan  or  in  one  of  the  first 
three,  sometimes  as  part  of  one  of  the  slogans  and  sometimes  as  a 
separate  slogan.  However,  in  1962,  it  dropped  to  seventh  place  in  the 
listing,  perhaps  reflecting  a certain  disillusionment  in  Moscow  with  the 
results  of  cultivating  the  foreign  "Internationalist''  audience — though  the 
clue  may  be  too  minor  a one  to  serve  as  a basis  for  inteipretation. 

It  is  possible  to  distinguish  between  two  kinds  of  “internationab'sm”  in 
Soviet  propaganda  since  Stalin.  There  is  the  traditional  kind  of  com- 
munist internationalism,  w'hich  is  directed  toward  some  group  assumed  to 
be  favorable  to  the  USSR — such  as  “peace  partisans”  or  “workers” — or 
which  revives  such  symbols  of  international  communism  as  "proletarian 
internationalism.”  Tliere  is  also  a “gi-eat  power”  internationalism,  in 
which  the  Soviet  Union  or  other  great  powers  appeal  to  world  audiences 
without  regard  to  class  or  ideological  considerations.  The  relative  weight 
of  both  of  these  kinds  of  intemutionai  or  “foreign”  appeals  increased  in 
Soviet  slogans  and  in  the  total  Soviet  propaganda  output  after  the  death 
of  Stalin.  The  increase  in  slogans  with  "ideological  intemationalist"  con- 
notations was  particularly  pronounced  after  1957.  This  type  of  appeal 
was.  however,  played  down  in  1955,  the  year  of  the  “Geneva  spirit”  and 
the  high  point  o^  the  post-Stalin  campaign  for  “relaxation  of  international 
tensions." 

,\n  analysis  of  Soviet  slogans  since  Stalin’s  death  revealed  trends  of 
interest  for  the  study  of  Soviet  foreign  (wopaganda."  There  was  a .sub- 
stantial rise  11!  the  percentage  of  attention  devoted  to  “foreign"  as  against 
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"(ioniesuc''  prcbleiiis  The  tolal  number  of  slogans  and  especialh  the 
number  devoted  to  fo"eign  countries  incroa-ed..  The  slogans  roHected  the 
fact  that  Soviet  concern  vith  and  attention  to  the  external  world  increas- 
ingly flowed  outward  from  the  Soviet-' 'hinese  heartland  into  areas  to 
which  previously  little  attention  had  been  given.  The  area  of  Soviet 
attention  broadened  to  include  more  and  mme  countries  in  the  “neu- 
tralist" world. 

if  -t 

The  slogans  issued  to  ilie  world  by  the  CPSU  foiiowing  Stalin's  doath 
indicated  a revival  of  confidence  that  the  forces  of  world  social  revolution 
were  once  again  on  the  inoce,  especially  in  the  underdeveloped  ccuntries. 
At  the  same  time,  they  also  reflected  acute  awarene.^s  in  the  Kremlin  of 
the  enormous  dangers  involved  in  the  confrontation  of  Soviet  bioc  and 
western  military  power.  Finally,  unlike  those  issued  during  the  fir.st  few 
years  of  the  bolshevik  regime,  the  post-Stalin  slogans  suggested  that  the 
leaders  of  world  communism  regai’ded  Soviet  state  power  rather  than 
the  international  proletariat  as  the  chief  instrument  for  remaking  the 
world. 

It  will  n,)'v  be  useful  to  briefly  survey  and  contfiure  the  vitally  signifi- 
cant and  revealing  communiques  issued  by  the  two  world  communist 
summit  meetings  of  19-57  and  1960.  I'he  1957  document  was  endorsed  by 
the  CPSU  and  eleven  other  ruling  “communist  and  workers'  parties." 
The  1960  docainent  was  subseri'oed  to  by  eighty-one  communist  parties. 

In  essence,  both  of  the  coramuniques  heralded  a revival  of  the  interna- 
thaia!  communist  movement  particularly  \>ith  reference  to  the  underde- 
veloped cjuntries.  With  the  interrai  situation  in  the  Soviet  bloc  once 
again  under  tight  control  late  in  1957,  the  Soviet  and  other  communist 
leaders  appaiently  felt  tliai  the  time  was  ripe  for  the  lesuinption  of  the 
international  propaganda  and  psychological  w arfare  offensive.  The  very 
baginning  of  the  19.57  commiinKiue  as.serted  that  the  "fttnciarneiilai  con- 
tent of  our  epoch”  was  t'le  "transition  from  capitali.sm  to  socialism,  begun 
liy  the  Groat  October  Socialist  Revolution  in  Russia.”  It  went  on  to  assert 
that  the  inosi  miporti  nt  consetjuence  of  the  increase  in  the  influence  of 
the  "forces  of  socialism”  was  that  it  had  “stimulated  the  rapid  extension 
of  the  anti-imperiali.st  iiatioiia;  liberation  movement  in  the  post-war 
penod."  It  listed  various  countnes  that  had  "shaken  off  the  colonial  yoke 
and  established  national  in  ’ciieniieiit  states.”  It  hailed  the  straggle  of  the 
peoples  of  “the  colonial  and  dependent  countnes"  for  “ni.’.anai  libima- 
tion.” 

Both  communiques  depicted  the  capitalist  countries  as  fighting  to  pn'- 
serve  a d.etenoraling  position  of  world  power.  The  i960  communique, 
officially  entitlca  Statement  of  the  Conference  of  Representatives  of 
roinmiinis.,  and  Workers’  Parties,  refern  ,1  to  the  contemporary  hisK’ri- 
cal  period  as  a time  of ‘ socialist  revolutions  . . nationalist  i-evolution:' 

...  a time  oi  ihe  breakdown  of  it.nperiaiisni  . . . the  abolition  of  cul- 
vimaiisir.  . . o'  transition  of  more  pe'ipies  to  sociali.sm  and  communism 

• m a worid-wid.e  scale.”  Both  communiques  described  the  world  socialist 
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movement  and  the  “national  liberation  movement"  as  natural  allies  in  a 
bitter  stniggle  to  destroy  capitalism.  Both  presented  the  “socialist  camp" 
as  the  only  possible  model  for  economic  and  social  deveiopment.  Both  also 
branded  the  United  States  as  the  leading  e.xponent  of  reactionary  policies 
and  portrayed  that  country  as  the  leader  of  a monopolistic,  capitalist- 
imperialist  bloc. 

The  two  communiques  both  .set  forth  similar  strategical  concepts.  One 
was  that  of  the  non-inevitability  of  war  between  the  capitalist  and 
socialist  blocs  and  the  other  was  the  doctrine  of  the  “anti-impeiialist" 
coalition.  Both  communiques  expressed  the  conviction  that  the  victory  of 
socialism  could  be  achieved  without  an  ail-out  war.  Such  a war  would  be 
unprofitable  for  socialism.  It  w'as,  however,  necessary  to  keep  socialist 
militaiy  strength  stronger  than  that  of  the  adversary  in  order  to  discour- 
age a resort  to  war  by  the  capitalist  bloc.  Perhaps  because  of  the  Chinese 
challenge  to  the  thesis  of  the  non-evitability  of  all-out  wa.’,  the  1960 
communique  dealt  at  much  greater  length  than  that  of  1957  with  the 
problem  of  peaceful  coe.xistence.  The  1960  communique  held  that  peaceful 
coexistence  was  “the  only  correct  and  reasonable  principle  of  interna- 
tional relations”  and  that  this  policy  was  "an  ally  of  socialism.”  It  certainly 
did  not,  however,  imply  a cessation  of  the  class  struggle  or  any  reconcilia- 
tion of  socialist  and  bourgeois  ideologies  On  the  contrary,  it  demanded  an 
intensification  of  “the  struggle  for  the  triumph  of  socialist  ideas." 

With  regard  to  the  "anti-imperialist  coalition."  the  i960  communique 
defined  is  as  “th’e  world  socialist  movement,  the  international  working 
class,  the  national  liberation  movement,  and  the  countries  opposing  war, 
and  ail  peace-loving  forces.” 

The  language  of  the  two  communiques  indicated  that  the  leaders  of  the 
international  communist  movement  were  confident  that  the  socialist  bloc 
could  win  the  adherence  of  all  the  underdeveloped  countries  of  Asia, 
Africa  and  Latin  America  to  their  general  fine  vif  policy  and  leadership.  In 
addition,  they  counted  on  gaining  the  support  of  neutral  countries  and  of 
all  factions  in  the  western  world  that  were  opposed  to  war  and  to  the  use 
of  nuclear  weapons.  Finally,  they  could  rely  on  foreign  communist  par- 
ties to  facihtate  their  efforts.  By  marshaling  these  political  and  social 
forces  they  e.xpected  to  bring  about,  systematically  and  rapidly,  the 
progi’essive  isolation  of  the  western  democracies  from  any  influence  out- 
side the  North  Am.erican  continent  and  western  Kurope. 

In  keeping  with  this  strategic  analy.sis,  the  two  communiques  contained 
directives  for  propaganda  tactics.  They  urged  the  defense  of  “peace  " The 
1960  communique  demanded  "an  end  to  nuclear  testing  in  the  arms  race, 
of  foreign  bases,  foreign  occupation,  the  disbandiiig  of  all  military  blocs,  a 
peace  treaty  with  Germany,  the  demilitarization  of  Berlin,  and  the  pre- 
vention of  the  revival  of  militarism  in  Germany  and  Japan. 

Secondly,  the  communist  parties  were  urgeti  to  fight  hi  defense  of  the 
“national  and  democratic  inlere.st.-"  of  tin*  iK^oples  of  all  countries  The 
I960  communkjae  was  more  radical,  however,  than  the  1957  commiini(]ue 


with  respect  to  the  “national  liberation  struggle."  It  foresaw  as  the 
immediate  objective  of  this  struggle  the  esteblishment  of  i “ind.c  nd- 
ent  i.'ationai-democratic  state,”  or  “national  emocracy.” 

The  1960  communique  defined  an  indey-endent  national-cte.mocratic 
state  as;  “A  state  that  consistently  dcfen  its  political  and  economic 
independence,  struggles  against  imperialism  and  its  military  blocs, 
against  military  bases  on  its  territory;  a state  that  struggles  against  new 
forms  of  colonialism  and  the  penetration  of  imperialist  capital;  a state  in 
which  the  people  are  assured  broad  democratic  rights  and  freedoms 
(freedom  of  speech,  press,  assembly,  demonstrations,  and  establishment 
of  political  parties  and  poiitical  organizations)  and  the  opportunity  to 
work  for  agi'arian  reform  and  the  satisfaction  of  other  demands  in  the 
sphere  of  democratic  and  social  transformations  and  for  participation  in 
the  determination  of  state  policy.'^ 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  a central  criterion  for  the  establishment  of 
“national  democmcy”  is  the  elimination  of  “imperialist,”  or  in  other  words 
western  economic,  political  and  cultural  influence.  Further  characteris- 
tics of  the  national-democratic  state  also  appear  from  the  above  definition 
to  include  nationalization  of  the  major  sectors  of  the  economy,  a radical 
program  of  agrarian  reforms,  and  freedom  of  action  for  the  local  com- 
munist party.  It  is  expected  that  the  national-democratic  state  will  be 
established  through  the  unification  of  all  “progressive”  forces  “vitally 
interested  in  abolishing  the  domination  of  the  monopolies,”  these  forces 
being  the  working  class,  peasantry,  intelligentsia,  and  urban,  petty,  and 
middle  bourgeoisie. It  seems  clear  from  the  1960  communique  and  from 
the  resolu  ions  of  the  Twenty-second  Congress  of  the  CPSU  that  the 
stage  of  “t  ational  democracy”  is  regarded  as  one  of  preparation  for  the 
transition  o socialism.  This  is  evident  from  the  1960  communique,  which 
stated  that;  “The  participation  in  the  struggle  for  democratic  transforma- 
tion.'<  by  the  broad  strata  of  the  population  convinces  them  of  the  neces- 
sity of  unity  of  action  with  the  working  class  and  helps  to  increase  their 
political  a'  tiveness  ...  In  the  process  of  this  struggle  they  continually 
strengthen  their  ties  with  the  masses,  raise  the  level  of  the  masses’ 
political  consciousness  and  bring  them  to  understand  the  tasks  of  socialist 
revolution  and  the  necessity  of  achieving  it.  . . . Marxist  s-Leninists  are 
firmly  convinced  that  the  peoples  of  the  capitalist  countries  will  in  the 
course  of  their  day  to  day  struggle  come  to  understand  that  socialism 
alone  is  the  real  way  out  for  them.” 

Soviet  foreign  policy  and  foreign  propaganda  efforts  continue  to  be 
linked  to  the  objective  of  fostering  and  accelerating  world-wide  social 
revolution.  And,  as  we  pointed  out  in  the  preceding  chapter,  Khrushchev 
and  other  Soviet  leaders  continue  to  urge  adherence  to  another  Leninist 
policy,  namely,  that  of  making  maximum  possible  use  for  comrnumst 
purpose.s  of  temporary  class  allies  such  as  the  “national  bourgeoisie’’  or 
various  other  non-proletarian  strata  and  groups.  The  communists,  of 
course,  reserve  to  thcm.selves  the  right  of  defining  these  groups  and  of 
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uhen  lhi*y  cvh/K*  to  bf*  u*tcfui  and  should  in;  allackt-d  or  fie- 
>ln)y»-'l,  ilowL'Vi'r.  while  recommerulinn  cooperation  with  non- 
prolcUiri.il’.  anti  non-Mnr.xbl  ^oups  and  organiziitions  whenever  it  is 
|■xp«>di^«n^  the  I9(>0  communique  and  other  current  Soviet  documents 
make  it  chsir  that  the  communists  are  prepared  to  rc.sort  to  violence,  or 
at  lea.st  to  ihreaten  it?  use.  to  prevent  the  loss  of  any  gains  that  may  have 
accnied  to  them  as  a re,sult  of  their  e.xploitation  of  the  national  liberation 
movement  and  other  contemporaiy  social  forces.  In  this  connection  it  is 
significant  that  the  13G0  communique  also  declared  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
a!!  communists  to  oppose  the  “export  of  counter-revolution.”  Thi.«  doc- 
trine ha.H  a.<.sume<!  a particularly  ominous  significance  since  1961  in  con- 
nection with  the  Cuban  problem  and  Khrushchev’s  ambignou.s  but 
neverthele.-^s  threatening  .statements  that  United  State.s  military  action 
against  the  (’a-stni  government  would  mean  w:ir. 

Tlie  main  line.?  of  the  I960  communique  were  reiterated  in 
Khru.shchcv’s  .speech  of  January'  IWI,  to  a gathering  of  Soviet  com- 
muni.sfs  in  .Mosc.;w,  entitled,  significantly,  “For  New  Victories  of  the 
World  Communksl  .Mo.emcnt,"  as  well  a:i  the  1961  program  of  the  CPSU. 
.•■'or  example,  the  program  indicated  that  although  there  could  be  differ- 
cnce.s  in  the  "forms  and  tempo"  of  social  revolution,  revolution  remained 
the  only  means  and  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  (declared  by  the 
program  to  b<’  .superseded  inside  the  Soviet  Union  by  the  "state  of  the 
entire  peopc")  the  inevitable  oulcome  of  the  .struggle  .still  underway  in 
the  non-communU;t  world.'* 

The  above  doctrines,  reflected  in  Soviet  strategy  vis-d-vis  .such  coun- 
tries a.s  Giii'iea,  Lao.s.  and  Cuba,  indicater!  Khrushchev’i  determination 
to  achieve  f.'inini.st  a-spirallon.s  for  world  revolution  even  in  the  conditions 
of  the  nucii  ar  age.  Among  many  ominou.s  manife.stations  of  the  po.st- 
.Sudin  rederlic'jilion  to  the  export  of  violent  revolution,  certain  littic- 
noticed  Kort  an  developrr.ent.s  are  worth  mentioning.  The  F’ourlh  Con- 
tme.ss  rif  the  North  Korean  Workers  (Communi-it)  Parly,  in  September 
IWl,  callee  for  establishment  in  South  Korea  of  a "tevolulionary 
.Mnrxi.s?-Le  iini,'U  party,"  to  fight  against  U.S.  “imperia’i.st  ccnjpa.ion," 
and  carry  >>ui  an  “antj-imj)eriali.Hl”  program. 

.Secretary  o,‘'Hlate  Uva".  itusk  in  an  addrew.  on  July  10.  1%1  noieii  thn' 
in  .Soviet  p/'iicy,  "the  very  language  of  inleniationa!  intercourse  became 
distorted  aod  cootrivefi,"  "Peace"  had.  he  o.b.«erved,  become  r.  word  to 
flescribe  wi.atever  conrlitiori  would  promote  the  communist  world  I'ev- 
oiuti on.  ".AKg'es.sion"  was  whatever  stooii  in  the  way  of  lhi.s  revolution. 
He  thus  remind' d the  world  ol  a communwl  practice,  flnit  applied  on  a 
global  .xcjile  in  the  rniJ-  19-JO's,  of  employing  tnuiitional  symljcls  of  democ- 
racy and  lilKTali-tm  for  communist  purtio*-''?.  Of  course,  .such  terms  a.s 
p<*ace.  negotiation,  freedom,  demrjcracy,  prngnrss.  etc.,  mean  diiTeront 
t'ningo*  to  communists  than  to  weslerr,  i'eTmxTj>ts.  lilwrals,  and  non- 
commumsi.  ic-ciaJi-its-  The  imf*ortanrc  of  wiial  Llnuley  Freser  in  hi.s 
excel'ent  vXwly  caUed  "douuk-teik”  that  very  ofl.en  the 
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non-communist  targets  of  the  use  of  these  terms  by  communists  are  not 
fully  aware  or  perhaps  not  aware  at  all  that,  for  example  as  Fraser  puts 
it,  ‘‘world  peace  will  be  for  the  first  time  achieved  when  the  world  as  a 
whole  is  convened  to  communism.”  '■ 

The  doctrines,  directives,  and  messages  which  we  have  surveyed  re- 
■lect  the  dominant  and  persisting  influence  exercised  in  Soviet  prop- 
ag'anda  strategy  by  what  Brzezinski  calls  t!,o  “dichotomic”  Soviet  vision 
of  the  nature  of  international  politics.  The  data  examined  would  appear  to 
support  Brzezineki’s  contention  that  the  Soviet  international  outlook  has 
been  shaped  by  “the  notion  that  social  developments  throughout  the 
world  operate  on  the  basis  of  a sharply  definable  dichotomy — a dichotomy 
that  is  pi  oof  per  se  of  an  unbridgeable  hosility  betv/een  the  emerging 
socialist  sUte  (later  a system  of  socialist  states)  and  the  rest  of  the 
world.”'** 

Rut,  as  we  have  also  observed,  the  dichotomic  orientation  permits  and 
indeed  requires  the  exercise  of  strategic  and  tactical  flexibility.  It  is 
probably  true,  as  Robert  C.  Tucker  impressively  but  perhaps  a little  to^ 
forcefully  argued  in  1957  in  his  article  “The  Psychology  of  Soviet  Foreign 
Policy,"  that  Stalin  in  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  was  so  obsessed  with 
physical  control  over  te.-rit'^ry  and  neople  that  he  was,  in  contrast  to  his 
successors,  unable  to  employ  propaganda  effectively  as  an  instrument  of 
foreign  policy, While  there  is  much  truth  in  such  an  interpretation  of 
Soviet  policy  during  the  late  Stalin  era.  it  tend.s  to  exaggerate  the  differ- 
ences between  the  policies  of  8*^8110  and  thosv*  of  his  successors.  During 
the  last  three  years  uf  Stalin’s  lifetime  some  essentia!  elements  of  the 
’ strategy  wl.ich  has  paid  considerable  political  dividends  to  Khrushchev 
were  worked  out  at  least  in  preliminary  form.  The  truth  may  be  that 
Stalin,  or  some  of  his  lieutenants,  perceived  the  need  for  more  flexiblity  in 
Soviet  foreign  policy  and  for  a more  persuasive  manner  of  presenting  it. 
But  it  is  possible  that  the  dictator  was  ten.peramentally  incapable  of 
adjusting  fully  to  the  challenges  and  opportunities  which  the  “merging 
international  constellation  offered  for  the  extension  of  Soviet  influence. 

Nevertheless,  as  Marshall  D.  Shulman  has  convincingly  arg^md,  Stalin 
adopted,  in  1949-1952,  a p>olicy  designed  to  disintegrate  ttie  unity  and 
mobilization  achieved  by  the  western  powers  in  their  efforts  to  counter 
the  Berlin  blockade,  communist  aggression  in  Korea  and  other  com- 
munist actions.  Stalin  tarnei  to  “the  use  of  nationalism,  the  peace  issue, 
neutralism,  trade,  and  other  forms  of  collaboration  with  elements  of  the 
bourgeoisie.  Among  the  major  propaganda  operations  in  which  the 
Soviet  policy  shift  after  1;»49  were  reflected,  the  Moscow  International 
Economic  Conference  of  April  1952,  and  a stepped-up  “peace"  campaign 
,vere  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous.  A'lhough  with  less  enthusiasm  and 
skill  than  Khrushchev  was  later  to  display,  Stalin  nevertheless  attempted 
to  convince  foreign  businessmen  that  it  was  profitable  to  trade  with 
cor...Tiunist  Russia.  Shulman  compare--  laie  Stalin  ‘ right-wing  policy" 
w'th  other  temporary  Soviet  ri.tre>;  .s,  -ucceeded,  as  was  that  of  1949- 


1952,  by  renewed  advances.  He  arrives  at  an  interpretation  which  may 
seem  reassuring  because  it  differs  from  theories  that  emphas'^e  neurotic 
compulsions  in  the  personality  of  leaders  as  driving  forces  m Soviet 
policy,,  but  should  also  3e.*-ve  as  a warning  against  underestimating  the 
effectiveness  of  that  policy.  Shulman  sees  in  Soviet  policy — and  this 
writer  agrees  with  his  finding — a “largely  rational  responsiveness  to 
changes  in  the  world  environment,  particularly  to  changes  in  world  power 
relationships.”  What  may  be  an  irrationally  "•.ense  urge  for  power  is 
associated  with  sensitivity  to  many  dimer.s'  of  social  and  political 
reality,  including  some  often  neglected  by  nr  .'ommunists,  and  with  a 
formidable,  coordinated  program  to  shape  the  future  of  mankind  in  con- 
formity with  the  Marxist-Leninist  vision.  If  to  these  strengths  one  adds 
the  energy  displayed  by  Soviet  communicators,  and  the  resourcefulness 
they  so  clearly  possess,  it  becomes  possible  to  better  understand  the 
magnitude  of  the  challenge  posed  by  their  urgent  and  persistent  appeals 
to  world  audiences. 

NOTES 

' .Aspects  of  the  ‘'cxotenc-esolenc"  iiichotom>  in  fk'viet  political  communication  have  been 
perceptively  analyzed  by  .\lmond.  '>;<  cit  . ejp»  cia!!;,  in  cnap  3,  and  by  Nathan  Leites.  m A 
Study  of  holshetusm  iGlencce.  Ill  1953);  see  also  Myron  Ru.«h,  The  fti.se  of  Khnu-^hchev 
(Washington,  D C , 1958)  and  Robert  Conquest,  /'oi/cr  and  Policy  in  the  LI  S S.R  (New 
York,  1961)  Rush  and  Comiuest  an-  conce.me<i  pnmariK  with  .Soviet  domestic  politics  but 
their  technuiues  of  analysis  have  relevance  a'.^o  for  the  study  of  Soviet  foreign  polic; 
statements 

* Harold  D Lasswell.  Nathan  Reites.  ami  as.sociates.  Liinyunye  of  Pohticx  (.New-  Y'ork. 
1949)  The  article  on  slogans,  by  Lasswell  and  Sergius  Yakobson.  entitled  "Trend"  May  Day 
Slogans  in  Soviet  R'ussia.  I9I8-i943."  is  on  pp  233-298 

= Ibid  , p 242 
‘ Ibid  . p.  245 

* Ibid.,  p.  279. 

“ IbC;  . p.  281. 

’ Tmd  , p.  "277 

' laisswell  and  Yakob.-;on.  tor  cit 

* Pra^da.  .-tpnl  26,  1947.  The  above  was  slogan  .No  2 Slogan  .No  3 urge<t  the  "worKers  of 
all  countnes"  tc  “e\paie  the  aggressive  plans  of  the  imperi'alists!  Tear  the  mask  from  the 
inciters  of  a new  war!" 

Pi'ai'da,  April  22,  1953,  p 1 

" These  observations  arc  based  largely  on  two  quantitative  studies,  respectively,  of  May 
Day  and  November  6 shigans  for  the  period  May  193<)-November  1958.  by  Mr.  Arend 
Lijphart.  and  of  November  6 slogans  for  the  period  1954-1900,  inclusive,  by  Mr  George .) 
Vojta 

For  the  text  of  the  1957  document,  see  Progminmnye  dokumenty  borby  za  mir,  deniok- 
ratiyu  i solsializm  (.Moscow,  1%]).  pp.  4-21  The  text  of  the  I960  communique  was 
published  in  Prai-da  and  other  central  Soviet  newspapers  for  December  7,  196'),  and  is 
available  in  English  m the  Current  Digest  of  the  Soviet  Press,  for  .January  4,  1961 
” Current  Digest  of  the  Soviet  Press,  January  4.  1961,  p 4. 

“ Ibid.,  p 
ibid  , ])  5. 

'*  Prniiiii.  No\enbw‘r2.  1961,  p.  3 See  also  Tnska,  op  eil  . pp  29-tl4. 

I.indley  r'iT..s(  r,  •/;>  ctl  . p 114 

” Zbigniew  K {inezin-ki,  ldeoli,„t/ and  Pone’^  m Soi  irt  I’otilfs  tSev.  York,  i96'21  chaji 
i">  t>.ii';e<'  mate-ia’ • r.  p PM 
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’’  Robert  C.  Tttcker,  "The  Psychology  of  Soviet  Foreign  Policy,”  m Alexander  Dalhn,  ed., 
Somet  CoiidiH-l  m H'orM  Affairs  (New  'iork,  196ij).  pp.  228- “MS  In  this  bnlhant  article 
Tucker  argjes  that  Stalin’s  neurotic  concern  for  physical  control  made  it  impossible  for  him 
to  seek  to  exerc.se  mere  induentv,  for  which  th'  logical  means  would  have  been  persuasic.i, 
and  that  Soviet  foreign  propaganda  came  to  be  devoted  mainly  to  preserving  an  “ofhcial 
illusion  about  Russia  and  the  world”  retjuired  by  Stalin  personally  for  ptychalogica!  reaso’.-. 
” Marshal!  D Snulman,  “Some  !m|;lications  of  Changes  in  Soviet  Policy  Towani  the  VS'est. 
1949-1952,"  thoSlarii  Renew,  vol.  xx.  No  i (December.  f%l).  jip.  630-4)40.  See especia’‘y 
pp.  1)31-632. 


PROPAGANDA  FOR  THE  PL  A 

SOVIET  ATTEMPTS  TO  SUBVERT  THE  RED  CHINESE  ARMY’' 

By  Rich.akd  H.  Giza 

All  ncciiknt  of  n lieo-iteitr pnioaqiiiida  com/ciign  iisinif  radio  bruadea.sl.s  ‘o  crpioif  lenMC,!.'. 
iridiih  the  military  fanes  oj  another  eountry  In  a contUct  iHtieeeii  ideoKiqieal  kinship  and 
national  mlere.s'.s  the  taH>'  naU  lOii' 

The  withdrawal  of  Soviet  military  advisors  and  aid  from  Communist 
China  in  1960  halted  the  modernizatioii  of  the  Chinese  armed  forces — the 
Peopie’s  Liberation  Army  (PLA).  Already  in  the  late  fifties,  a debate  was 
underway  in  China’s  military  circles  between  professionals  favoring  an 
independent  r>  le  for  the  military  and  the  Maoists  wbe*  advocated  stronger 
party  controls  over  the  army.  ’■ 

The  Soviet  Union,  seeking  to  exacerbate  tensions  belweor  the  oppos 
ing  military  lines  in  China,  ’began  £ sophistica'  od  propagpnda  campaign  in 
early  1967  using  radio  broadcasts,  especialiy  designed  and  beamed  to 
PLA  listeners,  to  play  upon  the  discontent  within  the  armed  forces.  The 
tenor  of  these  broadcasts  makes  it  quite  clear  that  the  Soviets  are  at- 
tempting to  subvert  the  PLA. 

PLA  WEAKNESSES 

While  the  PLA  Willi  its  approximatel;  two  and  one-half  million  men  is 
the  only  nationally  effective,  comparatively  unified  body  in  China,  it  has 
weaknesses.  It  is  divided  b.v  regional  alliances,  peieonai  loyalties,  and 
political,  as  well  as  professional,  sspirations.  It  is,  h ivvewi , the  only- 
organ  with  sufficient  power  to  cna’ienge  the  Maoist  reipme-  Now  that  the 
PLA  is  playing  a role  in  practically  ail  aspects  o;"  Cnine«e  society  its 
loyalty  is  a vital  factor  in  the  Great  Proleterian  Cuitund  Revolution  and 
the  future  of  China. 

The  Chinese  Liberation  Army  Daily  admitted  that  a sti-ugglo  existed 
between  the  “proletarian  revolutionary  line”  represented  by  Mao  I’se-. 
tung  and  the  '‘bourgeois  reactionary  line”  in  tr.w  PLA,  It  urged  that 
troops  be  ioya'  to  Mao  and  that  they  eliminate  h'.s  opponents  “who  have 
wormed  thi  ir  wav  into  t.ie  PLA.”  * 

•K-.-.-  1/  -sniRr—,  XI. I. X n.  9 -V-pU—.Dvr  t.j-  ’•VS-'. 


The  Soviet  Union  probably  decided  sometime  1966  to  take  advaniage 
of  the  growing  oppo^.ition  to  flao  in  mlntai'y  circles  and  openly  intervene 
in  the  culluntl  revolution.  Mcscow  no  doubt  felt  that  the  area  was  fertile 
for  exploitation  and  that  then,  was  not  too  much  risk  involved  on  her 
part.  The  beginning  of  the  Soviet  attempt  to  subvert  the  Maoist  leader- 
ship and  provoke  discontent  within  the  PLA  was  signaled  by  an  editorial 
in  the  29  December  1966  issue  of  Red  Star,  the  Soviet  daily  military 
newspaper,  entitled  “Events  in  ‘he  Chinese  People’s  Republic  and  ’he 
People’s  Liberation  Army  of  China."* 

ANTI-SGV.iET  CAMPAIGN 

The  article  begins  with  a co.nmentary  on  the  anti-Soviet  campaign 
currently  being  waged  in  China  and  praises  the  PLA  as  representatives 
of  the  working  class  and  true  revolutionaries.  It  further  stales  that  the 
Maoist  leadership  is  attempting  to  mak”  the  army  a blind  weapon  for 
implementing  itsa<)ti-Mar.xist-L'-ninist,  as.ti-.Soviet  course.  On  purges,  it 
st.^ecses  that  those  purged: 

were  experienced  tuiitarj’  !ea<ivis  an<!  C’omniu-iisl.<  who  tneil  U base  ami 
'itrenglhco  the  conbs:  capabiiuy  of  the  PLA  ».ith  a corusideralioii  for  national 
peculiarities  and  revulutioi.ttr>’  traditions.* 

Having  purged  the  army  cf  all  those  di.sagreeing  with  Mao’s  politi.o- 
militaiw  theoretical  concepts,  the  article  accu.ses  the  .Maoists  of  attempt- 
ing to  strengthen  the  army’s  rcle  in  the  nation  s politicat  life  and  make  it  a 
biistion  for  Mao’s  am’oitions.  The  article  closes  recallmg  the  history  of 
friendship  between  the  PLA  and  the  Soviet  .^rmy  and  expres'-ing  the 
hope  that  they  will  march  together  again  united. 

The  Radio  Moscow  phase  of  the  campaigi>  to  tuim  members  of  the  PLA 
against  Mao's  military  thought  began  slowly  in  1967  and  picked  up 
momentum  tinvard  the  end  of  the  year.  In  Febiniary  196S.  the  Soviets 
sharply  e..^ca!ated  the  attack  by  increasing  their  half-hour  programs  to 
PLA  listeners  from  three  broadcast.s  a week  to  daily  progratring  with 
each  broadcast  repeatetl  four  times  per  day.* 

The  general  format  of  a “Progi'am  for  the  PLA”  usually  consists  of  a 
commentar)'  by  a ir,ibvar>'  officer.  He  holds  the  rank  of  colonel  or  above 
and  in  many  instances  is  identifie:'  as  a former  Soviet  advisor  to  the  PLA. 
Frequently,  the  previous  warm  ties  of  fnecdship  between  the  PLA  and 
the  Soviet  Ar'r.y  are  recalled  befov-  the  commentator  attacks  various 
Maoist  policies  .said  to  be  harming  the  armed  forces.  The  program  usually 
closes  v.'ith  a .summary  of  the  main  theme  ann  the  hope  that  the  PLA  will 
o>ercome  the  grave  ob.«tacles  put  before  it  and  become  united  once  again 
with  the  Socialist  camp. 

Ths  propaganda  effort  by  Radio  Moscow  toward  the  ?L.\  is  based  on 
six  basic  *hemes‘  a general  attack  on  Maoist  milit.urx'  doctrine,  combat 
weakness  and  training,  the  cu'tura!  revolution  and  the  army,  the  purge, 
the  use  of  the  PL.-v  for  noumilitary  puqioses.  and  the  recall  of  historical 
lie;  helweer-  ine  PL  \ nnd  the  Soviet  U’lion,  it  is  evident  that  the  a'tn  of 


these  progi'ams  is  to  cause  a breakdown  in  the  inoraie  of  the  PLA  which 
could  lead  to  an  open  revolt  ag>;.:nst  the  MuoLscs. 

The  foliowiiig  is  a typical  Sovi(>t  attack  on  Maoist  military  doctrine; 

Mao’s  Iht  >ry  is  oaoii-aU'.  negative  and  O.i'fensive  ami  points  to 

featisin.  Me.  > pi-oiiOM-s  Atn'-at  ;.mi  dct'ensive  maneuvers;  givina-  >.e  soil  to  the 
enemy.  W'.-.at  was  thought  to  be  (■.inevt  {iunng  the  penuc*  of  guuTill  i war  cannot 
'oe  made  thv  b.a.  i.s  of  present  day  combat  uianeuveis 

The  broadcast  doses  with  the  foilcv.ng  appeal; 

We  know  the  PLA  is  an  army  winch  lias  spirit,  patriotism  ami  iove  f..r  the 
fatherland,  it  nil:  not  be  a rilent  and  paa'.de  ll  ' in  t’m  hands  of  Mao 

On  giierrii.a  warfai'e,  Radio  MosCO'a  e.\hor*s. 


COMB.^iT  DKFECTS 

The  broadcasts  which  probably  have  the  greatest  iinpact  on  profes- 
sional soldiers  are  those  which  attack  combat  weakness  ni  ''le  PLA.  Thi.s 
weakness  is  attributed  to  the  lack  of  modern  weapons  and  realistic  train- 
ing. 

In  a program  for  the  PL.A  entilied  “Fata!  Effects,  of  Mao  Tse-tung’s 
Military  ITionght  on  the  Development  of  the  Chinese  PL.A"  on  14  July 
1968,  the  Soviets  played  on  their  favorite  thetne  with  th’s  qu  ite  from  V. 
I.  Lenin. 

Tile  ones  who  v.in  the  upjx'i'  h.aid  ir  v.?r  nre  lhw“  equiiijied  with  the  best 
technyiogical  weapons.  g.rKt  dit-cipline  and  hehavii.r.  war  cactus  depend  on 
the  'level  of  military  lec'r.noiogical  pqui,/nien‘..  . lh“  hnesl  army  will  be  instantly 
mopped  up  by  the  enemy  if  it  decs  iKit  hr.ve  the  necessary  arms,  supplies  and 
training. 

The  program  concladed;  “The:  e are  no  planes  or  tanks  in  the  PLA  and 
the  lack  of  spare  parts  make.?  useless  tho.se  given  by  the  Soviet  Union." 

Radio  Moscow  often  quote.s  official  Chinese  Communist  sources  and 
then  attacks  the  statement.  In  January  1968,  it  quoted  aFeopIp's  Daily 
statement  that  “the  best  weapon  is  Mao's  thought  as  far  as  the 
Revolutionary  i\rmy  in  the  contemporary  era  is  concerned.”  The  broad- 
cast then  charged  that  no  PLA  fighter  can  seriously  accept  this  view  and 
that  planes  an,’,  weapons  are  necessary  for  victory — not  Mao's  thought. 

RHETORICAL  QUESTION 

The  Soviet.s  often  use  the  rhetorical  question  to  make  their  point.  The 
query  “Why  does  Mao’s  propagar  ’a  deny  the  importance  of  modern 
weapons  in  warfare?"  is  answered:  “To  have  weapons  you  must  first  have 
a strong  economy.  The  cultural  revolution  has  di.siocated  the  economy  so 
that  new  equipment  for  the  ?L.-\  is  out  of  the  question." 

InA’rii’oal.' such  a.' L-' Jui-ch'ir.g  fortr.*-r  Chief  .'f  Staff  .ft.m-PLA  arc 


due  to  his  suggestion  that  weapons  play  an  i-nportant  role  :u  modern 
warfa»'e  and  his  insistence  on  the  mcd^'rnization  ot  the  army  instead  of 
following  the  thought  of  Mao. 

The  Soviets  boast  oi  their  assistance  to  other  countries.  One  urogram 
detailed  the  modern  equipment  and  training  the  Soviet  Union  was  provid- 
ing to  the  North  Vietnamese  Army.  The  idea  apparently  is  to  make  the 
PLA  jealous  of  the  North  Vietnamese  Army  and  indi:maut  at  Chinese 
leade. ' tor  the  poor  relations  with  the  Sovi<  ts. 

Ridicule  i.'^  .icjnetimes  injected  into  the  campaign.  The  New  China 
News  Agency  is  (suoted  in  one  program  as  announcing  that  a U 2 spy 
aircraft  was  shot  down  while  i.he  Chinese  air  commander  used  Mao’s 
quotes.  The  Soviets  say  this  is  laughable  and  that  all  Chinese  people  know 
that  the  victory  was  achieved  not  through  quotes,  but.  through  the  use  of 
Soviet  .MiC  aircraft. 

No  doubt  the  ultit.nate  insult  was  a broadcast  statement  that  the  PLA 
wa.s  even  inferior  to  Chiang  Kai-shek’s  troops  in  technology  and  e _uip- 
nient.® 

Mao'.-t  policy  on  military  irauang  stresses  learning  through  actual 
combat.  Moscow  criticizes  C’is  policy  do  leading  to  great  blooflshed  at  the 
hands  of  green  leaders  and  j«)ints  out  that  poorly  trained  troops  cannot 
compete  against  modern  armies.  Mao  is  accused  of  betraying  resolutions 
adopted  at  the  8th  Party  Congress  which  called  for  modern  training  for 
PLA  cadres,  for  the  PLA  to  nuaster  the  skills  oossesscd  by  Soviet  troops, 
and  for  the  PLA  to  guaid  the  Sociaiist  ca»  n with  the  Soviet  1.  ion. 

Tne  Soviets  set  up  the  military  school  sy.stem  in  China,  a..vl  many 
Chinese  officers  were  trained  in  the  Soviet  Union,  in  the  late  iifties,  the 
Maoists  launched  a campaign  to  deemphasize  Soviet  methods  and  doc- 
trine. Today,  M0.SC0W  broadcasts  use  ridicule  to  promote  distrust  of  the 
present  .si  nool  system,  as  a m:ean.-  for  military  preparedness.  Commenting 
on  a Chhieso  article  announcing  the  establishment  of  an  academy  for 
framing  navy  minesweeper  personnel,  a Soviet  program  had  this  10  say: 

ITie  major  bMhjccts  hi  the  carriciiUim  an- 1 lass  .-tiuizgie  and  the  ■'truggle  between 
t::p  two  roan..  . . Mao  claims  there  not  a sirjde  ciiialifvsl  mibta>'.v  academy 

pnor  to  the  Ccituia!  Kevolutlon  Training  of  Iv.o  to  three  year."  is  too  long 
nr. oi-ing  too  miub  book  *ork  . . uniy  one  month  is  needed  to  tram  a good  pilot. 

An  army  which  loudly  re.aies  Mao's  “logans  does  indeed  only  need  a couple  of 
'nonth.s  of  training. 

The  Soviets  devote  the  largest  percentage  of  p ogramming  to  the  cultural 
.-evolution  and  its  eRect  on  the  PLA.  They  charge  that  otiposition  exists 
w'itliin  the  army  and  that  Mao  needs  the  army  for  the  •■dtural  revolution 
t,()  succeed.  \n  discussing  an  editorial  m a PLA  organ,  which  advises  the 
army  to  keep  away  from  factional  conflicts,  a Soviet  broadcast  cunclode.s 
that  thi.s  testifies  to  dislurbance.s  a^'d  disorder  within  tne  army  aiul  the 
factional  conflict  between  supporters  and  opponer't.s  of  Mao.' 

in  two  prog-am.'-'  in  dealing  wnth  the  .ipposiUon  problem.  Moscow 
claimed  that  12  mibtary  corps  d->  not  supp*‘>rr  Mso.  that  Mao's  p-i!icy  ;r. 
snbtting  this  •■nee  ck-se-y  .Kr-t  gr'Hip  :.hf  F ;-  r.irs~  C.ntna'.< 


national  interest,  and  that  Mao  is  afraid  of  the  PLA.  The  only  answer  for 
Kao  is  to  split  the  army  and  sow  discord. 

PURGE  STATISTICS 

When  a nation  is  in  turmoil,  the  purge  i.s  no  doubt  ihe  most  feared 
conf'equt  .ice  for  those  in  power.  Six  progran.s  for  PLA  listeners  in  1968 
were  directly  concerned  with  purges,  and  many  other  broadcasts  alluded 
to  them. 

Statistics  are  frequently  employed  in  exploiting  this  theme  as  indicated 
in  an  October  1968  bro^idcast 

Ninety  percent  of  the  CCP  (Chn.,a*  Communist  Party)  mihtai’y  affairs  comnuttee 
in  the'last  two  years  were  exp'ilei’  ;is  we’.l  as  sixty  top  lev  el  PLA  commanders 

Probably  the  best  ploy  used  by  Radio  Moscow  is  the  threat  that  the 
purge  wi’l  be  extended  to  the  lower  levels  of  the  PLA.  For  example; 

Mao  T^e-tung  does  not  limit  his  purge  to  high-ranking  commanders,  but  has 
decided  to  expand  the  pur([e  to  reach  the  middle  and  low  ranking  oomioa.iders. 
such  as  commanders  of  regiments,  batlalion.s,  and  companies 

SECRET  POLICE 

The  Soviets  also  promote  suspicion  in  the  ranks  of  the  PLA  by  refer- 
ring to  a secret  police  organization  set  up  wunin  it  by  Mao,  The  claim  is 
stressed  that  any  one  can  be  arrested  and  units  can  be  discarded  at  any 
time  by  the  secret  police. 

The  opposing  military^  line  in  China  has  frequently  complained  that 
government  use  of  the  arnied  forces  for  nonmilitary  punioses  was  detri- 
mental to  morale  and  combat  preparedness.  This  theme  is  exploited  by 
broadcasts  which  claim  that  the  use  of  the  PLA  in  propaganda  efforts  to 
spread  Mao’s  thoughts  and  in  military  police  work  to  put  down  clashes  by 
the  Red  Guards  detracts  from  its  combat  readiness  and  mastery  of 
weapons.  Radio  Moscow  calls  on  the  PLA  to  refuse  these  tasks  and  not  be 
manipulated. 

For  consumption  by  the  Chinese  civil  populace,  the  Soviets  claim  “the 
army  is  everywhere  having  assumed  the  .-oles  of  police,  judges,  workers, 
executioners,  peasants,  and  schoolteachers.’’  To  further  opposition  to  the 
PLA  and  promote  discontent  among  minority  groups  in  Chiiui.  broad- 
casts are  directed  to  these  people  in  their  dialect.  The  aim  is  to  unite  the 
minority  groups  against  the  army  and  imssibiy  provoke  open  opposition. 

Stiess  is  also  placed  on  the  deterioration  of  the  PLA  since  the  break 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  Weakness  in  the  PLA  is  said  to  be  due  to  the 
absence  of  cooperation  with  the  Soviet  U-iien,  and  this  is  Mao’s  fault.  In 
contrast,  the  Warsaw  Pact  is  held  up  as  a symb'ji  of  unity  and  strength. 

The  PL.A  is  asked  in  another  broadcast  why  Mao  attempt?  to  incite 
hatred  within  the  army  for  she  Soviet  Union.  Mcscow  answers  the  ques- 
tion by  stating  that  it  does  not  matter  what  Mao  attempts  since  Sovat 
ami  ChinC'-?  ticKips  know  the  real  value  <*f  tx-mna:  fr.rivLship 


These  pi’ograsns  stress  the  "good  old  days”  and  contrast  * hem  with  \ he 
Uirmoi'i  of  the  present  day.  There  always  appears  to  be  the  hint  lurking  in 
the  background  that  conditions  wouki  improve  if  So’"et  aid  were  pro- 
vided. 

This  two-year  propaganda  campaign  by  the  Soviet  Unior,  to  subvert 
the  PL  A began  to  tap  er  off  in  late  1968.  and,  by  the  end  of  the  yea>‘,  it  had 
virtually  stopped.  The  Soviets  may  have  felt  that  they  havi  exhausted  the 
subject  or  that  the  campaign  was  not  accomplishing  the  results  desired 
and  quite  possibly  that  it  was  becoming  counterproductive. 
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East  Asia 

POLITICAL  WARFARE— QUALIFIED  APPLICATION  • 

By  Mc-ste  R.  Hum.ap.i) 

The  po'ti'ifol  .enrfare  eonfepi  >,,!s  hfi  ti  >,'td  os  a ShsUw  to  p’-ornute  pmcnnHe-ita! 
lepiUmaei!  ano  h>  ,7,  re<np  support’ er  politial  nlttiudes  mthiii  the  tinlitarij  forre',,  as  icell 

as  to  c'os>  the  gao  between  the  mtliloru  wnn'es  and  ‘be  median  pop’daee  A pu''t.rol 
warf'ire  d ’Ctriae  to  ,>  transferable  must  reeottrnze  and  be  able  to  adapt  to  <bc  underlying 
traildums  of  (he  soetelti  U,  uhieh  the  finns/er  is  altenipled 

Tho  importance  of  political  warfare  in  countering  wars  of  “national 
liberation”  is  evident  ;n  the  increasing  discussion  of  the  political  side  r.f 
warfare.  Asians,  as  well  a.'t  Americans,  are  conscious  of  the  need  to  place 
more  emphasis  oa  the  political.  As  a result,  Asians  have  begun  to  review 
Asian  sociopolitical  experience  in  the  hope  of  finding  a model  which  fits 
Asian  problems  more  preci.scly  than  the  Western  approach  which 
sires'- -'s  mibtary  technology. 

One  mode!  which  is  consideret!  quite  suecesssfui  by  .Asians  is  that  of  i!ie 
Reoubiic  of  China  <ROC).  It  is  considered  successful  because  it  seem.s  to 
have  .-eacned  an  appropriate  compromise  between  sociopolitical  and 
technological  considerations.  The  Republic  of  Vietnam  whs  the  firsl  to 
adop?  the  Chinese  system. 

+ » » » ♦ 
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SUPPLEMENT  OR  SUBVERT.' 

When  ft-rtain  conditions  exist  in  a developing  nation,  the  ROC  political 
warfare  mod -I  can  be  a valuable  in.-  itution.  Even  when  the  conditions 
are  appropriate,  howecor,  the  ROC  model  must  be  modified  befoi-e  it  i.s 
applicable  to  other  nations. 

* * f -i  * 

The  ROC  model,  in  the  ej’e?  of  the  Vietnamese,  seemed  to  fit  the 
cultural  patterns,  history,  and  character  of  the  people  more  closely  ‘ban 
the  U.S.  midtary  solutions  for  insurgency.  It  seemed  to  counter  the 
threat  of  coven  rather  than  overt  aggression  better  than  U.S.  doctrine 
and  tactics. 

The  principal  political  consideration  concerns  the  length  of  time  an 
incumbent  government  has  been  in  power.  A good  government  which  has 
been  in  power  for  a h>ng  period  may  have  proved  itself  bv  satisfying  the 
demands  of  the  people,  thereby  gaining  their  support.  In  other  words, 
legitimacy  has  been  e.stabhshed. 

POLITICAL  ATTITUDES 

New  governments,  however,  have  not  yet  established  legitimacy.  They 
cannot  assume  ‘hat  the  people  will  grant  automatically  their 
wholehearted  suppoit.  The  government  which  has  just  gained  power 
musr  rely  on  a political  socialization  proces.s  to  teach  the  people  their  new 
role  in  society . It  must  create  political  attitudes  which  wili  support  it  until 
P has  shown  that  it  can  .satisfy  the  demands  of  the  people  better  than  the 
insurgents.  It  must  devise  some  active  means  of  creating  supportive 
attitudes  without  the  use  of  coercion  since,  in  the  long  run,  coercion 
would  weaken  the  government. 

The  political  wai'fare  concepit  wa.s  the  t<joi  selected  by  the  Chinese  to 
accomplisn  this  task  in  the  aftermath  of  the  iSii  Chinese  Revolution,  'the 
Chinese  abandoned  the  political  warfare  concept  duriim  World  War  II. 
however,  because  W'estem  advisors  believed  it  counterproductive. 

MTien  the  Republic  of  China  withdrew  to  Taiwan  in  1049,  it  began  an 
intensive  revie  w of  the  causes  of  its  defeat.  Many  well-trained  and  well- 
equipped  military  urits  would  Have  proved  proficient,  but  there  was  a key 
weakne-'S— -loyalty.  Outstanding  units,  trained  by  Vv'esteni  advisors,  fol- 
lowing Western  m.ilita^y  doctrine,  were  useles.s,  or  even  dangerous,  when 
they  decided  to  change  sides  in  the  middle  of  the  c.  ,11  war.  The  Chinese 
recognized  that  intenial  strife  generated  unique  military  problems  which 
did  not  e.xist  in  wars  between  nation.?.  Thus,  they  concluded  that  a 
political  warfare  system  was  mandatory  to  promote  governmental  legiu- 
macy  and  develop  supportive  political  altitudes  within  the  militaiy 
fo,  ces. 

LOYALTY  CONCEPT 

Beyond  the  idea  of  creating  support  for  the  government,  the  concept  if 
loyalt.'  in  Asia  should  also  be  considered.  There  i^’  little  tradition  in  Asia 
of  loyalty  to  a nation  or  ideology.  More  important  has  been  loyalt,.  to  an 
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individual  or  family  The  leaders  of  China  had  the  monumental  tas  k of 
transferrir.e;  tnis  loyalty  from  an  individual  or  family  to  a nation  or 
ideologi'.  The  political  warfare  system  was  a vehicle  for  this  transfer. 

China  had  no  tradition  of  democracy  with  its  emphasis  on  individual 
rights  and  dignity.  Even  under  the  political  system  as  outlined  by  Sun 
Yat-sen  in  the  “Three  Peoples  Principles,”  the  individual  was  to  be 
suboniinated  to  the  needs  of  the  state.  It  was  irue  that  the  people,  the 
masses,  came  first  in  everything,  political  or  economic,  but  the  term 
people  always  referred  to  the  people  as  a whole,  a collective  term,  and  not 
people  as  individuals.  When  this  concept  is  combined  with  the  authorita- 
rian tradition,  the  concept  of  standing  up  for  one’s  individual  rights  is 
lost.  As  a result,  a type  of  passive  submission  to  authority  e.xisted  among 
the  people,  especially  in  the  army. 

If  a company  commander  took  advantage  of  his  position  to  maltreat  one 
of  his  soldiers  or  e%  en  the  civilians  in  his  area  of  jurisdiction,  traditionally 
there  was  no  r urse  for  the  mistreated  individual.  The  power  of  the 
comma!  der  was  too  great. 

One  possible  influence  on  the  commannder  was  his  education.  If  he 
were  well  read  and  understood  the  humanitarian  principles  of  Confucius, 
he  might  be  a benevolen*  leader,  and  there  would  be  fewer  problems.  The 
majority  of  commanders,  however,  were  not  so  well  ’ucated. 

Often,  economic  temptations  were  gi-eat.  The  pay  oi  officers,  as  well  as 
that  of  .soldiers  in  China,  has  always  been  low  in  comparison  with  oilier 
elements  of  society.  Fringe  benefits  found  in  Western  armies  were  lack- 
ing, There  was  no  one  to  -ook  after  the  moral  or  economic  welfare  of  the 
troops. 

ECONOMIC  GAIN 

Consequently,  the  unit  com.rnander,  who  received  only  a nominal  pay, 
certainly  not  enough  to  support  a family,  began  tc  take  advantage  of  his 
position  ftir  economic  gain.  If  he  were  given  money  to  buy  food  for  his 
troops,  he  em.bezzicu  a portion  of  it.  It  iie  had  the  opportunity,  he 
confiscated  some  of  the  produce  of  local  civilians  in  the  name  of  the  army 
and  the  revolution.  But  the  soldiers  sent  to  '-onfiscate  t he  local  rice  saw  an 
opportunity  for  themsleves.  They  confiscated  .more  than  i>(C  commander 
asked  for  and  kept  the  difference  for  themsei  ms.  Corruption  wms  even 
worse  at  the  higher  levels. 

There  was  traditionally  a deep-r('oted  enmity  Imlween  civilians  and 
‘■oldiers  in  China.  For  centuries,  the  a’-inies  of  China  have  maltreated. 

bbed.  and  abused  the  peasant  This  is  retle"ted  in  th<'  oid  Chinese 
saying,  “One  does  not  use  good  steel  to  make  nails  ioe.s  one  use  good 
men  tc  make  si.-iiiiers.” 

The  pol’ical  w.irfare  coo-mpt  was  designed  by  Chinese  leaders  to  close 
the  gap  b»-tween  commanders  and  sol'^'iere  und  between  the  military 
serv.cos  and  the  -ivilian  r.'pulace 
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FAMILY  RP:LATI0NSHIP3 

One  important  reason  for  the  qrack  a<-ceptance  of  the  political  warfare 
concept  into  China  concerns  basic  famiiy  relationships.  Traditionally, 
family  authority  and  responsibility  are  vested  in  the  eldest  member.  He  is 
responsible  for  the  livelihood  and  protection  of  the  family  members.  In 
order  to  make  this  system  function,  strict  rules  govern  individual  be- 
havior and  discipline,  and  all  members  of  the  family  are  e.vpected  to 
comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  gi-oup  leader,  the  oldest  living  relative. 

As  a result  of  this  relationship,  the  individual  deri'.  cs  a strong  sense  of 
security.  He  knows  he  can  depend  on  his  family  lo  help  him  solve  his 
personal  problems,  especially  those  with  people  outside  the  family  group. 

When  an  Asian  youth  is  taken  from  the  relative  security  of  his  family 
group,  h“  experiences  much  more  of  a traumatic  shock  than  his  Western 
counterpart.  He  is  completely  lost  w’hen  ho  finds  that  he  must  accept  the 
fill  responsibiilitv  for  his  own  actions  and  has  no  one  to  provide  him 
guidance  and  support.  The  political  warfare  concept  provided  a solution 
for  thic  problem.  When  the  concept  is  carried  out  as  it  is  intended,  the 
military  unit  replaces  the  family,  the  political  warfare  officer  provides 
assistance  in  solving  personal  problems,  and  the  commander  represents 
pareitlal  and  supreme  authority. 

The  concept  of  the  military  comman.Ier  and  the  political  warfare  cadre 
acting  in  loco  parentis  is  communicated  to  soldiers  oy  means  of  military 
magazines,  radio,  and  television,  usually  in  the  form  of  fictional  stories 
which  dramatize  the  role  of  the  unit  political  warfare  officer. 

The  role  of  the  unit  political  warfare  officer  goes  beyond  serving  in  loco 
parentuj.  He  is  responsible  for  personalizing  relationships  within  a unit. 
His  goal  is  to  make  *^he  unit  into  the  sc'diers’  new  primary  group — that  is, 
a surrogate  family.  The  assumption  is  that,  if  the  military  unit  becomes  a 
de  facto  primary  group,  'avorable  patterns  oi  behavior  can  be  stimulated 
more  easily,  and  new  values  can  be  formulated.  The  Chinese  recognized 
the  political  warfare  system  as  a possible  solution  for  remolding  attitudes 
and  forming  new  values  which  could  transfer  the  loyalty  of  soldiers  from 
their  real  family  to  their  new  military  family  and  beyond  that  to  the 
nation. 

A second  sociological  reason  f'.'"  the  ready  acceptance  of  the  political 
warfare  concept  is  directly  related  to  the  first.  Personal  relationships  at 
the  lowest  level  are  virtually  codified.  Custom  dictates  how  one  individual 
deals  with  another.  There  are  accspiable  and  unacceptable  actions  which 
can  be  taken.  When  a conflict  between  twm  persons  arizes,  the  means  of 
resolving  it  is  especially  limited  by  the  “code”  of  conduct.  Conflict  cannot 
be  solved  by  direct  confrontation.  The  traditional  Asian  way  to  resolve 
conflict  between  two  individuals  has  been  to  use  a go-between. 

The  p -oblem  of  direct  confrontation  is  especially  difficult  in  the  military 
hierarchy  w'here  the  commander  of  a unit  raust  maintain  a special  image. 
As  a result,  if  a .soldier  has  a grievance  which  might  reflect  adversely  on 
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the  capabilities  of  the  unit  eomrnaiuler.  he  must  noi  seek  redress  because 
the  commander  cannot  recognize  tne  fact  tliat  something  is  wrong  in  hi? 
own  unit.  Consequent! V,  the  provision  had  to  be  made  to  resolve  prob- 
lems which  were  causeti  by  the  commandei’s  actions 

MEDIATOR  ROLE 

It  was  necessary  toat  no  culpability  be  attributed  to  ..he  commander 
who  must  be  made  1 1 appear  the  champii  n of  his  troops,  striving  to 
protect  them  from  grievances  biought  about  by  “the  faults  of  the  time." 
The  onlv  means  to  achieve  this,  yet  bring  bona  fide  problems  to  the 
attention  of  the  commander,  was  through  a mediator.  Rolitical  wariare 
officers  serve  this  purpose — grievances  can  be  awed  before  the  com- 
mant.er  without  attacking  his  dignity. 

These  were  some  of  tl  e considerations  which  caused  China  and  Viet- 
nam to  accept  the  politic.  1 warfare  concept.  Even  if  we  allow,  however, 
that  the  political  warfait  concept  is  a useful  tool  foi’  Situations  like 
Vietnam,  there  are  still  .s-^me  qualifications  which  must  be  introduced  T 
an  undesired  concentratio  i of  powet  is  to  be  avoided.  Political  warfare 
doct"ine  should; 

• Be  taught  as  a n.odel  onl\  where  political  and  social  conditions 
are  appropriate. 

• Come  from  th<^  majority  voice  of  a representative  national 
congress. 

• Include  politic* .1,  sociological,  economic,  p.sychological.  and  mil- 
itary principles  •.  ’hich  reflect  national  goals 

• Be  transmitted  through  command  channels  and  be  a command 
responsiblity. 

• Prohibit  direct  connection  between  political  warfare  cadres  and 
political  parties  or  special  government  organs.  Political  warfare 
cadres  should  h;  ve  no  special  channels  of  communication  to  the 
outside  (party  or  higher  k vel  poiiUc*al  warfare  cadres). 

• Include  the  fart  that  the  political  warfare  cadre’s  role  is  to 
support  the  commander  and  lot  to  watch  over  his  activities. 

« State  that  political  warfare  cadres  are  subordinate  to  unit 
commanders.  Unit  commanders  must  have  couns-martial 
juri.sdiction,  influence  on  promotions  and  assignments,  and 
generally  unsubverted  command  authority  over  the  political 
warfare  cadre. 

• Provide  that  the  political  warfare  cadre  should  rotate  in  and  out 
of  political  warfare  jobs.  Political  warfare  should  not  become  a 
cai'eer  specialty. 

• Emphasize  the  welfare,  educational  and  recreational  aspects  of 
political  w'arfare. 

Organizationally,,  cuunlerinteliigenoe  should  nut  be  included  a = 

a political  warfare  function 

'Fhe  Republic  of  Vietnam  has  studied  the  ROC  model  ir.  detail. 


and  has  iniegraied  some  of  the  points  inentioned.  The  South 
Vietnamese  have  taken  from  the  Chinese  model  that  which  they 
believe  is  consistent  with  conditions  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 
They  have  rejceled  portions  of  the  Chinese  model  which  are  not 
suited  to  Vietnamese  national  goals. 

The  Republic  of  China’s  political  warfare  model  has  much  to 
offer  nations  atiiiggling  to  achieve  stability  and  independe.nce.  It 
is  worthy  of  continued  study  to  seek  solutions  to  problems  which 
are  peculmr  to  emerging  nations.  Most  important  is  to  recognize 
the  ROC  aiodeh  not  as  a panacea,  but  as  a partial  solution  to 
insurgency  problems  when  those  problems  are  caused  by  cond- 
tions  similar  to  the  Chinese  experience. 


CHINA  IN  AFRICA' 

By  G.  T.  Yf 

The  efuet  of  pertun'^u'e  anuniuntaitwiix  m grei’trr  •rhen  the  «>nne  (.■>'  percen-e'h  tig  fne 
to  he  ioniildi' i r in  t cn'entfistuuees 

CHINESE  AFRICAN  INTERACTION 

Chinese-African  interaction  repivscnts  an  exceiient  example  of  China's 
international  participatory  role.  Over  a decade  has  elapsed  sirce  China 
first  appeared  on  the  African  scent.  During  this  period.  Afrwa  increas- 
ingly assumed  an  important  place  in  Chinese  foreign  policy.  An  intensive 
drive  to  win  friends  and  gain  influence  ensued.  Although  the  campaign 
has  suffered  serious  reversals,  China’s  presence  continues  to  be  ev’dent 
in  Africa.  In  1969  thirteen  African  States  continued  to  recognize  China, 
while  Chinese  influence  among  the  African  liberation  mo\  nnents  was  also 
dominant. 

^ * 4: 

To  date,  the  major  ih-jst  of  China’s  i.iteraction  with  Africa  occurred 
during  the  years  1960  to  1965.  Two  dominant  factors  explain  the  wide 
level  of  Cliinese  activities.  First,  ’oeiween  January  1. 1960,  and  December 
31,  1965,  no  fewer  than  twenty-nine  African  colonies  won  independence; 
consequently,  the.se  years  represent  also  the  peak  of  China’s  diplomatic 
offensive  and  other  activities  in  Africa. 

* * * * ijs 

Secondly,  with  the  increased  level  of  the  Sino-Soviet  conflict  beginning 
in  the  1960s,  ( hina  sought  to  openly  challenge  Soviet  diplomatic  influence 
and  subvert  Soviet  revolutionarv  credibility  internationally.  Africa, 


"E-cerpts  from  "Chma  m .-Yfnca."  The  Yearbnnk  of  Woi'kI  Afjmm,  IP70,  Steven.^  ana 
Sons,  l.DKioR  11)70  Rcpnntcii  \uih  the  pcrmiSMon  of  Stever';  and  Son.>.  pubbsperh, 
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therefore,  assumed  the  role  of  a battlefield  in  the  Sino-Soviet  conflict. 
Chinese  activities  in  Afnca  directed  toward  the  subversion  of  Soviet 
influence  and  credibility  took  many  forms,  including  the  campaign  to 
identify  the  Soviet  Union  as  a “European”  State  and  the  attempt  to  link 
Soviet  policies  with  “United  States  imperialism.” 

* ic  « « 

1965  dates  the  beginning  of  the  . . , present  period  of  Chinese-African 
interaction.  This  period  has  been  characterised  by  a reduction  in  the 
overt  formal  presence  of  China  on  the  African  continent  and  the  initiation 
of  a “selective”  Chinese  foreign  policy  toward  Africa.  Within  China,  this 
period  coincided  with  the  Great  Proletarian  Cultural  Revolution;  and 
except  for  Angola,  Mozambique  and  a few  other  colonies  this  has  been  the 
post-independence  era  in  Africa.  Without  question,  this  had  been  a period 
of  Chinese  retreat.  . . . Really  meanin^l  interaction  with  China  in- 
volved less  than  six  States,  including  the  Congo  (Brazzaville),  Guinea, 
Tanzania  and  Zambia.  Thus  toward  the  end  of  1969.  China’s  policy  toward 
Africa  had  changed  from  one  of  indiscriminately  seeking  to  win  recogni- 
tion from  and  establish  diplomatic  relations  with  most  of  the  African 
States  in  the  early  and  mid-1960s  to  a policy  of  selective  interaction  with  a 
limited  number  of  African  States. 

♦ * * » * 


CHINA’S  AFRICAN  POLICY:  OBJECTIVES 

Since  the  late  1950s  with  the  passing  of  the  colonial  empires  and  the 
emergence  of  the  independent  African  States,  Africa  has  served  an  im- 
portant function  in  the  foreign  policy  of  China.  While  for  reasons  of 
security,  and  other  immediate  factors,  Asia  represents  the  area  of  pri- 
mary national  interest,  China  has  perceived  Africa  as  second  only  in 
importance.  Three  primary  objectives  can  be  suggested  for  the  impor- 
tance of  Africa  to  China.  Anti-imperialism  has  constituted  a major  theme 
in  the  foreign  policy  of  China.  - . . The  1965  statement  by  Lin  Piao  calling 
upon  the  “world  countryside”  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America  to 
surround  and  capture  the  “world  citie.s”  of  North  America  and  Western 
Europe  can  be  accepted  as  a Chinese  variation  of  the  classical  Marxist- 
Leninist  thesis.' 

* * * 4.  * 

If  anti-imperialism  constitutes  a primary  policy  objective,  the  cam- 
paign to  challenge  and  subvert  the  international  status  of  the  Soviet 
Union  has  become  equally  important  to  China.  ...  A Chinese  objective, 
therefore,  has  been  to  identify  the  Soviet  Union  with  “United  States 
imperialism”  and  to  discredit  the  Soviet  Union  as  a revolutionary 
force.  . . . 

A final  Chinese  objective  has  been  the  constantly  reiterated  theme: 
African-Asian-Latin  American  solidarity. 


INSTRUMENTS  OF  CHINESE  FOREIGN  POLICY 
China  has  conducted  an  aggressive  campaign  in  Africa  to  achieve  its 
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policy  objectives,  utilising  a vast  variety  of  foreign  policy  instruments, 
formal  and  informal.  In  the  formal  category,  China  has  put  great  em- 
phasis upon  inter-State  relations  and  has  sought  to  win  recognititon  by, 
and  exchange  diplomatic  missions  with,  most  of  the  African  States. 

***** 

To  give  substance  to  the  relationship  with  the  African  States,  China 
has  been  quick  to  employ  additional  formal  foreign  policy  mfitruments. 
These  have  been  expressed  chiefly  in  the  form  of  a variety  of  agreements. 
Generally  speaking,  they  fall  within  four  categories.  First,  there  have 
been  the  more  traditional  alliance  type  of  agreements,  expressed  in  the 
form  of  friendship  treaties.  These  treaties  have  always  been  based  upon 
the  Five  Principles  of  Bandung,  intended  to  promote  solidarity  between 
the  two  parties,  and  contained  the  provision  “to  develop  economic  and 
cultural  relations  in  the  spirit  of  equality,  mutual  benefit  and  firiendly 
cooperation.”.  . .Cultural  pacts  represent  a second  type  of  agreement 
utilised  by  the  Chinese.  Such  agreements  usually  call  for  the  exchange  of 
students,  educators,  newspaper  reports,  theatrical  groups,  and  other 

activities  in  the  cultural  domain 

***** 

Finally,  there  are  the  economic  aid  and  technical  assistance  agree- 
ments. As  an  instrument  of  foreign  policy  designed  to  give  substance  to 
Chinese- African  interaction,  this  formal  instrument  has  been  most  impor- 
tant. The  hunger  and  need  for  funds,  the  lack  of  technical  know-how  and 
human  resources,  and  the  gi*eat  desire  to  engage  in  developmental  work 
to  attain  political  and,  moreover,  economic  independence,  have  made  the 
African  States  highly  receptive  to  foreign  assistance. 

***** 

Concurrent  with  the  utilisation  of  formal  foreign  policy  instniments, 
China  has  made  extensive  use  also  of  informal  instruments.  A study  of 
statecraft  has  pointed  to  the  importance  of  informal  foreign  policy  in- 
struments.^ Basically,  s\ich  instn'ments  seek  to  bring  into  direct  contact 
a State’s  representatives  and  opinions  with  the  people  and/or  processes  of 
another  country,  in  an  effort  to  achieve  specific  policy  objectives.  The 
emphasis  here  is  upon  face-to-face  interaction  as  opposed  to  the  formal 
State-to-State  relationship.  A major  assumption  is  that  by  utilising  in- 
formal instruments  a State  may  better  solidify  friendship  (or  increase  the 
level  of  conflict)  with  other  States.  Within  the  context  of  Chinese-Afiican 
interaction,  a degree  of  face-to-face  contact  has  evolved  through  China’s 
use  of  informal  foreign  policy  instruments. 

China’s  use  of  informal  instruments  includes  a wide  variety  of 
techniques,  overt  and  covert,  violent  and  non-violent.  (It  is  important  to 
note  that  many  of  the  informal  techniques  are  made  possible  through 
prior  formal  access;  e.g. , film  agreements  concluded  between  states  make 
possible  the  showing  of  motion  pictures  to  the  general  public.)  Among  the 
overt,  non-violent  techniques  of  informal  access  his  been  the  exchange 
programme.  This  has  brought  Africans  from  various  social  levels  and 
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professions  to  China  and  has  sent  delegations  of  one  sort  or  another  from 
China  to  Africa.  Until  the  advent  of  the  Great  Proletarian  Cultrual 
Revolution,  an  increasing  number  of  Africans  and  Chinese  had  visited 
each  other’s  country.  During  the  month  of  September  1964,  e.g.,  no  less 
than  twenty-five  separate  reports  on  Africans  in  China  were  announced, 
ranging  from  an  art  delegation  from  Mali,  a youth  league  from  Zanzibar, 
to  a music  scholar  from  Morocco;  in  the  same  month,  a Chinese  youth 
delegation  was  visiting  several  central  African  states  while  a trade  union 
mission  was  in  Algeria.  Whatever  the  type  of  delegation  and  whoever  the 
individuals,  the  exchange  programme  has  without  doubt  done  much  to 
introduce  China  to  the  Africans. 

China  has  made  extensive  use  of  the  communication  media  to  reach  the 
African  population.  Since  1956,  radio  broadcasts  ha^e  been  utilised  with 
increasing  frequency.  Beginning  with  only  seven  hours  per  week  in 
English,  China  in  1969  was  broadcasting  to  Africa  over  100  hours  per 
week  in  English,  French,  Hausa,  Portuguese,  Swahili,  and  Cantonese 
and  Mandarin  Chinese.  Radio  Peking’s  programmes  have  consisted  of 
combinations  of  news  and  commentary,  strongly  ideological  in  nature, 
with  intervals  of  recorded  m»;sic.  Another  important  media  has  been 
motion  pictures.  China  has  exported  to  Afirica  full-length  films,  short 
films  and  new'sreels;  Chinese  film  weeks  have  been  held  in  several  African 
cities.  Modem  Chinese  theatre  groups  have  also  toured  Africa. 

China  has  relied  also  upon  the  printed  word  to  reach  the  African 
populace.  There  are  now  English,  French  and  Spanish  editions  of  the 
weekly  Peking  Review  for  Africa.  Where  sale  and  distribution  have  been 
permitted,  the  China  Pictorial,  Quotation  from  Chairman  Mao  Tse- 
iung.  Mao’s  selected  military  writings,  and  other  Chinese  offerings,  have 
been  readily  obtainable.Other  communication  media  include  the  New 
China  News  Agency,  which  freely  distributes  news  of  China  to  the 
Africans.  In  discussi.ig  the  communication  media,  one  must  be  intellectu- 
ally aware  that  the  measurement  of  flows  is  not  necessarily  a measure  of 
their  impact.  Nevertheless,  China’s  intensive  use  of  the  communication 
media,  whatever  the  impact,  cannot  be  denied. 

Direct,  face-to-face  int^'i’action  between  the  representatives  of  one 
State  and  the  populace  of  another  constitutes  another  type  of  informal 
foreign  policy  iristrument.  Such  personal  contacts,  it  has  bepn  main- 
tained, allow  the  representatives  of  one  State  to  epjoy  the  maximum  level 
of  interaction  with  and  impact  on  the  populace  of  another  State. 

Within  this  context,  the  dispatching  of  Chinese  experts  to  assist  Afri- 
can individuals  and  groups  in  specific  fields  of  knowledge  (together  \vith 
the  training  of  select  Auicans  in  China)  must  also  be  considered.  No 
doubt  through  such  personal  interaction,  China  has  sought  to  influence  a 
segment  of  the  African  population.  Chinese  technical  assistance  to  Africa 
has  included  experts  on  tea  planting  and  soil  analysis  in  Morocco,  rice 
growing  and  military  training  in  Tanzania  and  Uganda,  and  building 
construction  in  Guinea,  To  date,  the  impact  of  the  face-to-face  interaction 
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via  the  presence  of  Chinese  experts  in  Africa  has  been  less  as  a conse- 
quence of  personal  interaction  than  through  perceived  exemplary 
Chinese  behaviour  patterns.  Chinese  experts  in  Africa,  have  largely 
refrained  from  establishing  close  social  contact  either  with  their  African 
counterparts  at  work  or  with  Africans  generaUy.  Personal  interaction, 
therefore,  has  been  minimal.  Where  the  Chinese  experts  have  made  an 
impact  has  been  in  their  collective  and  individual  hard  work  and  frugality, 
j which  has  been  cited  by  the  indigenous  leadership  as  behavioural  pat- 
i terns  to  be  followed.  In  Tanzania,  where  over  a thousand  Chinese  experts 
were  residing  in  1969,  the  face-to-face  interaction  between  the  Chinese 
experts  and  the  indigenous  population  has  followed  this  pattern.® 

Participation  in  regional  and  functional  international  organisations  con- 
stitutes yet  another  level  of  Chinese-African  interaction.  As  an  informal 
instrument  of  foreign  policy,  membership  and  participation  in  various 
international  organisations  have  permitted  China  to  gain  access  to  both 
the  representatives  and  processes  of  the  African  States.  China’s  past  and 
present  role  in  the  Afro-Asian  People’s  Solidarity  Organisation,  the 
Afro-Asian  Conferences,  the  Afro-Asian  Journalists  Association  and 
other  organisations  represent  examples  of  the  great  use  of  this  informal 
instrument.^ 

China  has  been  equally  active  in  the  use  of  covert  informal  foreign 
policy  instruments.  Unlike  overt  instruments  which  can  readily  be  ob- 
served, covert  operations  are  hidden  and  therefore  difficult  to  measure. 
The  great  secrecy  surrounding  such  activities  have  [sic]  sometimes  led  to 
a majority  of  the  covert  operations  being  attributed  to  Chinese  infiuence, 
1 hereby  giving  the  Chinese  a far  greater  role  in  Africa  than  they  in  fact 
enjoy.  This  is  not  to  deny  the  use  of  covert  instruments  by  China.  Chinese 
“illegal”  arms  and  money,  and  methods  in  unconventional  warfare  have 
been  uncovered  in  a sufficient  number  of  instances  to  lend  support  to 
certain  charges.  For  example,  Chinese  assistance  to  the  Angolan, 
Mozambique  and  other  African  liberation  movements  has  not  been 
with./ut  total  foundation.  In  short,  we  can  correctly  assume  that  China 
has  made  free  use  of  covert  informal  foreign  policy  instruments.  The 
question,  however,  is  not  the  utilisation  of  covert  instruments.  Rather  it 
is  the  extent  of  Chinese  covert  instruments,  and  China’s  perceptions 
pertaining  to  the  use  of  covert  instruments  in  relation  to  its  use  of  overt 
instruments  of  foreign  policy. 

Fundamentally,  China  perceives  no  conflict  between  its  concurrent  use 
of  overt  and  covert  informal  instruments  of  foreign  policy.  The  two 
instruments  have  been  seen  as  complementary.  Thus,  China  has  not 
hesitated  to  employ — or  threaten  to  employ — revolution  as  an  instrument 
of  foreign  policy,  while  utilising  overt  instruments  in  its  relations  with  the 
African  States  and  territories. 

Taking  into  account  all  foreign  policy  instruments,  formal  and  informal, 
overt  and  covert-and  positing  that  the  extent  'of  one  State’s  interest  in 
another’s  can  be  measured  in  terms  of  the  degree  and  depth  of  utilisation 
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of  such  instruments — the  African  States  have  occupied  an  important  role 
in  China’s  foreign  policy.  Similarly,  the  concentrated  employment  of  a 
vast  variety  of  foreign  policy  instruments  toward  Africa  constitutes  a 
measure  of  China’s  intemationnl  participatory  role. 

NOTES 

For  the  full  text  of  Lin’s  comments,  see  “Long  Live  the  Victory  of  the  People’s  War,” 
Jen-min  jih-pao  (Peking).  September  3.  1965.  For  an  English  translation,  see  Peking 
Review,  September  3,  1965,  pp.  9-30. 

* A.  M.  Scott,  The  Revolution  in  Statecrufl  (1965). 

*■  G.  T.  Yu,  “Dragon  in  the  Bush:  Peking’s  Presence  in  Africa,”  8 Asian  Survey,  12 
(December  1968),  pp.  1018- 1026. 

'*■  For  an  account  of  China's  rolo  in  one  such  organisation,  see  C.  Neuhauser,  Third  World 
Polttws,  China  and  the  Afro  Asian  People's  Solidaniy  OrgaiMation  1957-1967  (1968). 


Southmst  Asia 

BETTER  UNDERSTANDING  OF  THE  ROLE  OF  NEWSREELS 
AND  DOCUMENTARIES  IN  THE  NEW  SITUATION* 


By  Phan  Trong  Quang 

In  the  face  of  aenal  bombardinent  of  their  territory,  the  North  Veitmniese  concerned 
themselves  with  elementary  and  psychological  impulses  rather  than  with  abstract 
ideological  aryuments.  The  ^ects  of  the  air  strikes  were  clearly  depicted  in  order  to 
reinforce  domestic  resolve  and  evoke  international  sympathy. 

For  nearly  two  years  now,  in  the  face  of  the  situation  of  the  American 
imperialists  intensifying  their  war  of  aggression  in  South  Vietnam  and 
launching  a war  of  destruction  against  North  Vietnam,  the  Vietnamese 
documentary  and  newsreel  films  branch,  rather  than  declining,  has  de- 
veloped vigorously.  In  addition  to  the  Vietnamese  newsreel  and 
documentary  shops,  we  have  additional  Vietnamese  People’s  Army  film 
shops.  Newreels,  documentaries  and  science  films  have  all  increased  over 
1964.  The  process  of  making  a film  and  getting  it  to  the  masses  has  been 
shortened.  The  number  of  films  issued  at  home  and  sent  abroad  has 
tripled. 

By  way  of  instruction,  the  science  films  have  made  great  efforts  in 
guiding  intensive  cultivation  to  increased  productivity  of  plants,  in  intro- 
ducing production  e.xperienre.s  from  areas  where  there  is  continuous 
fighting,  in  actively  contributing  to  stepping  up  the  technological  revolu- 
tion in  ai^culture,  and  in  teaching  military,  air-defense  and  first  aid 
common  sense. 

By  way  of  mirroring  real  people,  real  things  and  real  scenery,  the 
i newsreel  and  documentary  films  have  positively  contributed  to  convicting 

g th»,  American  imperialists  and  to  singing  the  praises  of  our  army  and 

i people.  Although  there  have  not  yet  been  many  films  of  the  type  that 

^ ' ' 

g ‘Excerpts  from  a translation  of  an  article  by  Plian  I'rong  Quang  in  the  Vietnamese- 

J language  periodica!  Hoc  Tap  (Studies).  No.  I,  Hanoi,  January  1967,  pages  72-79.  JPRS, 

te  listed  in  the  monthly  Catalog  of  U.S.  Government  Publications. 
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denounce  enemy  crimes,  these  films  have  become  tombstones  of  hate  and 
resentment  through  the  pictures  recording  the  ba’  barous  crimes  of  the 
American  invading  army  in  its  deliberate  d“st";'ction  of  market  places, 
schools,  temples  and  churches  and  especiaUy  of  f ; r hospitals.  The  film  of 
the  Quynh  Lap  Leprosy  Camp,  destroyed  by  the  American  pirates,  is, 
before  intemational  opinion,  a fitting  slap  in  the  mouth  of  Johnson,  the 
robber  who  both  kills  people  and  recites  his  pi  aye''  oi' ‘‘humane  peace.” 
The  cruel  character  of  the  American  imperialists  w.is  unmasked  through 
their  insane  act  of  bombing  the  sick  people  receiving  treatment  there. 
The  American  bombs  and  bullets  only  brought  to  the  surface  the  great 
and  humane  efforts  of  the  p'ublic  health  workers  of  our  countrj'  on  the 
road  to  conquering  Hansen’s  germ  and  to  defeating  the  U.S.  imperialists. 
The  realism  of  the  film  is  a reflection  of  the  ardent  revolutionary  senti- 
ment of  the  people  who  made  the  film.  Only  by  really  hating  and  resenting 
the  enemy  and  only  by  really  loving  our  system  and  our  people  could  the 
film  makers  show  these  real  pictures  and  be  able  to  have  such  an  effect. 
Teaching  and  creating  hatred,  resentment  and  despising  of  the  enemy 
and  building  up  the  datermination  of  our  people  to  annihilate  the  enemy  is 
a science  and  it  is  one  of  the  important  tasks  of  our  culture  and  art. 

* « * * « 

We  have  recorded  beautiful  pictures  which  easily  reflect  the  incompar- 
able bravery  and  the  will  of  the  army  and  people  of  North  Vietnam  to 
defeat  the  enemy’s  war  of  destruction.  In  the  rain  of  enemy  bombs  and 
storm  of  enemy  bullets  our  patrol  boats  still  fiercely  strike  back  at  the 
enemy  plane.®;  the  air  defense  fighters  still  aim  directly  at  the  ene«ny  and 
fire;  the  militia  women  still  bravely  fight  and  help  down  U.S.  jet  planes, 
the  workers  still  climb  up  tall  electrical  poles  to  join  a wire;  the  Suot 
women  still  bravely  row  the  ferryboat  to  serve  the  troops.  ...  By  bring- 
ing to  the  movie  screei^  '..lese  very  “real”  and  very  “alive”  scenes,  the 
newsreels  and  documentaries  have  tried  to  prove  in  a concrete  and  active 
way  the  great  revolutionary  heroism  of  our  army  and  people.  One  type  of 
news  reportage  films  about  the  front  line  provinces  of  the  old  Reg-on 
Four  has  been  welcomed  by  the  people  because  of  the  new  nicUires  in  the 
first  period  of  combat.  A number  of  films  affer  that  learned  now  to 
penetrate  an  individual,  a thing  and  a scene  and  condition  in  combat. 
Through  the  scenes  of  our  soldiers  placing  their  guns  on  the  corpses  of  the 
French  tanks  at  Dien  Bien  Phu  and  of  our  army  and  people  joining 
together  to  pull  artillery  up  high  hills  in  order  to  fire  on  U.S.  airplanes, 
the  film  Tay  Bac  Attacks  The  Atnericans  showed  the  people  the  relation- 
ship between  the  previous  resistance  against  France  and  the  present 
resistance  against  the  United  States  and,  in  so  doing,  consolidate<i  their 
trust  in  the  anti-American  national  salvation  task.  The  film  Fighnng  To 
Protect  The  Native  Isla^id,  is  like  a picture  poem  singing  the  praises  ef 
the  spirit  of  combat  unity  of  the  army  and  people  of  Bach  Long  Vi.  Prom 
the  first  arrival  of  troops  on  the  island  to  the  time  when  the  troops  help 
the  militia  in  military  training  and  coordinate  in  rhytlimic  combat  against 
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the  American  aircraft  one  sees  a process  of  di;vf:|nj,Mnerit,  not  oniy  o? 
incidents,  but  also  of  people.  The  film  Brcre  Con  Co  shf<*ve«  mov'ing  shots 
of  the  life  of  combat  on  a small  end  birsve  ieiaud  of  the  faiherhnd  through 
the  eyes  and  feelings  of  a soldier  guarding  tlie  island.  It  can  be-  said  tliat 
the  film  is  a diary  splashed  vdth  feeling.  Alongside  Uie  hours  and  minutes 
of  fierce  fighting  against  enemy  planes  and  v.ari’.hip8,  our  soldiers  still 
occasionally  relax  and  lie  with  rheir  legs  crossed,  whistUrsfr.  still  some- 
times mischievously  splash  water  cn  one  another  while  b&Uiing;  or  right 
in  the  middle  of  the  fighting  trench  enjoy  the  boiled  crab  of  the  cook. 
Their  bravery  is  as  gi-eat  as  their  sponcaneiiy,  itiitiative  and  optimism;  it 
is  an  unusually  simple  sin-i  of  bravery,  combining  In  s lively  way  the 
essence  of  the  new  revolution  atc.i  fhe  traditional  national  traits  of  the 
Vietnamese  people, 

9 R « 

Together  with  the  precious  fihas  of  the  National  Front  for  the  Libera- 
tion of  South  Vietnam,  the  newsreels  and  documentanes  in  North  Viet- 
nam have  effectively  contributed  w,‘acl\ing  the  line  and  policy  .of  the 
Party  and  Govc-'rnmer.t.  to  stimuiacing  the  revotutiorisry  heroism  and  will 
to  win.  to  sliir.uiatir.g  the  people  to  si,retcl-!  up  into  the  front  ranks,  both 
producing  and  fighting  and  mastering  science  and  technology.  The  news- 
rs-ftis  tttsd  d veamrntaries  have  been  received  by  the  masses  with  no  less 
Ciithusi.-isni  than  for  a feature  Sim,  Not  only  is  the  percentage  of  showings 
distiuctiy  higher  thar.  before  but  the  average  number  of  viewers  per 
sbosving  is  higher  for  newsreels  and  documentaries  than  for  features.  The 
tendeo'-c/  treat  newsreels  and  documentaries  lightly  and  purely  busi- 
r»es3  thinking  m the  showing  of  films  have  begun  to  be  overcome.  It  can  be 
said  that  we  l<ave  begun  to  carry  out  the  instructions  of  late  1964  of  Prime 
ftfinister  Dong  <?efining  the  present  requirements  for  film  production  as 
’'prindpaiiy  not  feature  films  but  newsreels  and  documentaries.” 

* ♦ ♦ * * 

Tho  ftforenientioned  record  in  producing  and  issuing  newsreels  and 
do-nirneiVaries  is  a noteworthy  victory  on  the  ideological  and  cultural 
front  \{  has  contributed  to  tne  defeat  of  the  schemes  of  the  Americans  in 
using  iKvnhs,  bullets  and  psychological  warfare  in  the  hope  of  shaking  the 
delenninntiofi  to  liberate  South  Vietnam  and  of  blocking  every  anti- 
American-aationsl  salvation  action  of  our  people.  It  proves  that  in  the 
war  against  the  Urupd  States  newsreels  and  documentaries  have  increas- 
ingly become  p-'ivveriul  ideological  weapons  and  more  and  more  are  the 
indispensable  spiritual  food  of  our  people.  From  this  we  can  affirm  that 
the  more  the  anti-America,n-national  salvation  work  progresses  and  the 
fiercer  the  struggle  becomes,  the  more  abundant  and  the  more  powerful 
the  newsreels  and  dewamem^uries  will  become;  and,  regardless  of  the 
situation,  the  production,,  issuing  and  elevation  in  quality  of  the  documen- 
taries and  newsreels  will  still  continue  to  develop. 

» » ♦ • * 

Among  our  ideological  toob  newsreels  and  documentaries  are  able  to 


reiiect  these  reai  people,  reai  tninp  and  res!  scenes  in  the  most  faith»ful, 
lively  and  timely  way.  The  filmAw.^  NmiyenVun  Troi  Song  Mai  (Nguyen 
Van  Troi  Lives  Tommorrow)  has  greatly  contributed  to  the  work  of 
mobilizing  among  our  our  people  a seething  movement  to  imitate  hero 
Nguyen  Van  Troi.  It  has  been  warmly  received  by  fo’*eign  opinion  chiefly 
because  it  has  been  -able  to  introduce  a hero  who  is  proud  and  indomitable 
before  the  enemy  troops  dmdng  the  last  minutes  and  seconds  of  his  life. 
When  sve  saw  Troi's  picture  in  the  newspapers  we  were  able  to  concretely 
perceive  a part  of  the  tTuth.  When  we  saw  his  image  on  a screen  it  was 
like  seeing  the  ent  ire  tnith  about  the  histcHe  sine  minutes  of  his  life.  .Real 
people  and  really  brave  things  which  have  a political  significance  and 
effect,  once  selected  for  filming  into  documentaries  or  newsreels,  take  on 
more  and  more  of  a political  cnaracter  and  ai’e  increasingly  effective  in 
directly  serving  politics.  Lenin  clearly  pointed  that  the  nature  of  news- 
reels and  documentaries  is  reason  and  politics  visualised,  that  the  spirit  of 
the  film  must  comport  with  the  proletarian  press  line  and  that  the  people 
who  make  the  films  and  documentaries  must  become  Bolsbevick  repor- 
ters with  movie  cameras  in  hand. 

In  reflecting  real  people,  real  things  and  real  scense  in  the  anti- 
American-national  salvation  task  in  order  to  stimulate,  teach  and  or- 
ganize our  people  to  defeat  the  American  aggressors,  newsreels  and 
documentaries  perform  the  duty  of  a Party  newspaper  using  images.  As 
Party  newspapers  using  images,  the  newsreels  and  documentaries  must 
really  correctly  and  really  promptly  reflect  the  line,  policy  and  viewpoint 
of  the  Party  through  the  reality  of  the  masses  who  are  striving  to 
properly  execute  every  directive  and  resolution  of  the  Party  in  a self- 
aware  manner.  And,  like  a Party  newspaper,  newsreels  and  documen- 
taries must  assure  timeliness,  a mass  quality,  a combat  quality,  a liveli- 
ness and,  ir.o.st  of  all,  truthfulness. 

The  principal  value  of  newsreels  and  documentaries  is  the  value  of 
truth  in  life.  Oiu'  people  need  to  see  newsreels  and  documentaries  chiefly 
because  they  want  to  see  the  images  of  their  native  villages  and  their 
people  and  activities  at  the  present  time  ir.  order  to  take  pride,  be 
encouraged  and  be  determined  to  vanquish  the  American  invaders.  Our 
people  trust  in  the  newsreels  and  documentaries  and,  consequently,  we 
cannot  allow  one  detail  of  the  film  to  be  able  to  sow  suspicion  in  the 
view’er.  In  addition  to  the  film?  which  have  unnatural  smiles  and  smiles  ir. 
the  wrong  places,  there  are  a number  of  films  which  have  a great  many 
images  of  one  hand  on  the  plough  and  one  hand  on  a gun,  one  hand  on  a 
hammer  and  one  h^r.d  on  a gun,  and  one  hand  on  the  fishing  net  and  one 
hand  on  a gun;  these  have  a forced  quabty.  Tendencies  to  rearrange 
everything  according  to  the  subjective  desires  of  toe  person  making  tiie 
film  are  also  pretty  prevalent.  Even  in  some  of  the  good  combat  films  w’e 
still  see  details  lacking  in  genuineness,  No  embellishment,  no  matter  how 
“artistic”  has  any  place  in  nev/.sreels  and  documentaries,  because  news- 
reels and  documentaries  are  only  to  reflect  real  people  and  real  things. 
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Even  in  cases  where  we  must  reluctantly  film  a re-creation  of  the  truth, 
the  newsreels  and  documentaries  still  must  assure  the  truthfulness  and 
trustwortliiness  of  the  images  represented  and  not  permit  the  viewer  to 
see  tne  "hand”  of  the  producer  in  it. 

Every  genuine  image  has  truth;  but  every  truthful  image  does  not  have 
genuineness.  The  image  of  mother  Suot  rowing  the  ferryboat  to  serve 
combat  has  been  praised  by  viewers  as  genuine  not  just  because  it 
contains  truth  but,  chiefly,  because  it  has  revealed  the  heroic  but  normal 
quality  of  a mother,  in  particular,  and  of  our  people  m general.  The 
genuineness  discussed  here  is  the  genuineness  representing  the  essence 
and  law  of  matter  in  the  process  of  its  development,  meaning  gi  nuineness 
in  accordance  with  the  point  of  view  of  Marxism-Leninism. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL  OPERATIONS  IN  LAOS* 

By  THE  7th  PSYOP  Group 

A summary  overview  of  the  psychological  operation^  program  of  the  coiUending  sides  in 
Laos,  the  Royal  Lao  Government  and  the  Pathet  Lao. 

Both  the  [Royal  Laotian  Government]  RLG  and  the  [Pathet  Lao]  PL 
have  p.  variety  of  psychological  operations  (PSYOP(  programs  designed  to 
rach  various  target  groups  within  Lao  society.  PL  themes  are  directed  at 
the  youth,  ethnic  minorities,  religious  leaders,  and  RLG  troops.  PL 
themes  claim  corruption  and  graft  in  the  established  government  and  are 
aimed  at  the  youth  and  various  ethnic  groups.  The  PL  direct  the  “war- 
monger” theme  to  all  sections  of  the  society . .Along  with  this  is  an  anti-U . S. 
propaganda  program,  designed  for  RLG  troops.  It  stresses  the  righteous- 
ness of  PL  nrogi’ams  and  calls  for  the  RLG  troops  lo  delect  to  the  “rightfiil” 
side. 

To  cany  out  their  objectives  the  PL  use  radio,  propaganda  teams, 
motion  pictures  and  printed  media,  inchiding  leaflets  and  a newspaper 
called  the  Lao  hak  Sai..  Four  radio  stations  broadcast  in  support  of  the 
PL:  Radio  Peking,  Radio  Pathet  Lao,  Radio  of  the  Patriotic  Neutralist 
Forces,  and  Liberation  Radio  (Vietnam).  Most  of  these  programs  are  in 
Lao  to  Laos  but  the  Pathet  Lao  send  reports  in  English  for  international 
audiences  via  teletype. 

In  an  effort  to  persuade  rather  than  to  force,  the  RLG  carries  out  its 
own  PSyOP  programs.  RLG  themes  are  addressed  to  the  entire  country 
as  well  as  to  special  audiences  of  Government  officials,  Lao-Thai,  mer- 
chants and  commercial  circles.  inilitEuy  forces,  the  PL,  farmers,  other 
ethnic,  groups,  monks  and  the  youth. 

Tlie  PSYOP  objectives  of  the  RLG  are  to  reduce  the  combat  efficiency 
of  the  enemy  to  meld  favorable  attitudes  toward  the  war  effort,  to  stress 
the  goodwill  of  tne  U.S.  to  confuse  the  enemy  concerning  ideology  and  the 

♦From  “PSYOP  IntUUgence  Special  Report,"  Issue  SR  1-72,  7 February  1972,  pp. 
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aims  of  leaders,  to  convince  enemy  troops  to  defect,  and  to  carry  out  plans 
for  economic  and  other  development  while  educating  the  people. 

To  carry  out  these  goals  the  Government  uses  posters,  leaflets,  motion 
pictures,  still  pictures,  cartoons,  traveling  theater  groups,  FAR  PSYOP 
teams,  loudspeaker  programs,  radio  broadcasts,  and  printed  media. 

The  RLG  has  radio  stations  at  Savannakhet,  Pakse,  Luang  Prabang, 
Chimaimo,  and  Vientiane  which  transmit  to  an  estimated  70,000  radio 
receivers  in  the  country. 

Since  most  of  the  people  are  illiterate,  radio  and  loudspeaker  programs 
are  the  most  effective  from  the  standpoint  of  reaching  numbers  of  people. 
The  cartoons,  plays,  and  to  lesser  extent,  leaflets  are  well  received. 
Probably  the  most  effective  program  is  that  of  FAR  country  teams  who 
travel  throughout  the  country  informally  talking  to  villagers. 

The  Lao  publish  Kkao  Phap  Pacham  Sapda,  a weekly  news  and  photo 
sheet  that  has  a circulation  of  approximately  20,000  and  reaches  the 
largest  number  of  literate  people  in  the  country;  this  pictorial  newspaper 
is  valuable  because  its  format  is  very  effective  in  appealing  to  the  unedu- 
cated villagers. 

Since  PSYOP  effectiveness  is  always  difficult  to  assess,  the  Ministry  of 
Information,  Propaganda,  and  Tourism  is  responsible  along  with  military 
units  for  assessment.  Recently,  the  value  of  leaflets  was  shown  when 
large  numbers  of  PL  defectors  stated  that  leaflets  and  loudspeaker  pro- 
grams were  influential  in  their  decision  to  desert.  During  the  conflict  in 
Indochina,  PSYOP  vdll  be  important. 

Most  Lao  leaders  are  quick  to  recognize  the  importance  of  PSYOP  to 
them  even  if  the  situation  does  not  always  allow  necessary  materials  and 
support  for  thorough  programs. 

Pacific 

INFORMATION  AND  CULTURAL  AFFAIRS* 

By  The  New  Zealand  Department  of  External  Affairs 

Government  information  must  be  clear,  toell  written,  and  adaptea  to  the  audience.  Official 
information  activity  must  be  carried  out  ipith  reference  to  policy  objectives  and  national 

interest. 

♦ * ^ • 

In  the  past  five  years,  following  the  somewhat  belated  recognition  of 
the  support  which  information  activity  must  give  to  foreign  policy,  sev- 
eral important  steps  have  been  taken  to  shape  and  extend  New  Zealand’s 
information  efforts  overseas.  A Cabinet  Committee  has  been  established 
to  provide  co-ordination  and  guidance.  An  information  unit  has  been  set  up 
within  the  Tourist  and  Publicity  Department  to  produce  material  specifi- 
cally designed  for  distribution  overseas.  Procedures  have  been  worked 
out  for  regular  co-operation  and  consultation  in  Wellington  among  the  five 
most  interested  Departments — Treasury,  tne  State  Services  Commis- 

*Excerpts  from  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  External  Affairs  (New  Zealand),  1 
April  1966  to  31  March  1967,  pp.  67-69. 
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sion,  the  Departments  of  External  Affairs,  Industries  and  Commerce, 
and  Tourist  and  Publicity.  A special  annual  appropriation  for  overseas 
information  work  has  been  provided.  And  deliberate  efforts  have  been 
made  in  a number  of  ways  to  expand  and  improve  overseas  information 
activities  within  the  broad  policy  objectives  which  have  been  set. 

Particular  attention  was  paid  during  [1966-1967]  to  projects  for  the 
adaptation  and  translation  of  information  publications  and  film  sound- 
tracks for  different  regions;  and  priority  was  accorded  material  in  ver- 
nacular languages  for  the  new  posts  which  were  opened  in  Bonn  and 
Rome.  Ihe  basic  booklet  Facts  and  Figures  is  now  printed  in  French, 
Italian,  German,  and  Japanese,  with  Malay,  Mandarin,  and  Thai  versions 
soon  to  be  available.  The  publication  New  Zealand  has  been  completed  in 
French,  Japanese,  and  Thai,  with  Malay  and  Mandarin  editions  also 
planned.  Selected  articles  in  the  New  Zealand  Fact  Sheets  series  have 
been  printed  in  all  these  languages,  and  also  in  Samoan  and  Indonesian.  A 
set  of  the  Fact  Sheets  in  Dutch  is  in  preparation.  Finally,  a number  of 
background  articles  and  a tourist  brochure  are  also  being  translated  and 
printed  in  most  of  these  languages. 

As  the  overseas  intormation  service  has  enlarged  its  scope,  it  has 
become  apparent  that  continuing  expansion  in  the  range  of  publications 
and  other  resources,  coupled  with  the  growing  experience  of  those  con- 
cerned, make  possible  new  and  valuable  opportunities  to  give  factual 
details  about  New  Zealand  and  to  supplement  its  policies.  At  the  same 
time,  the  increasing  complexity  of  conducting  sustained  and  successful 
information  programmes  has  brought  new  problems. 

For  programmes  to  be  effective,  and  equal  to  new  opportunities  as  they 
arise,  certain  requirements  are  essential.  The  information  service  must 
be  equipped  with  a comprehensive  range  of  materials  to  enable  it  to 
present  a true  picture  of  New  Zealand  in  all  its  aspects;  there  must  also 
be  close  co-operation  and  co-ordination  of  efforts  among  the  various  De- 
partments concerned  in  Wellington,  and  between  the  Department  of 
External  Affairs  and  overseas  posts.  At  this  early  stage  there  are, 
obviously,  some  areas  in  which  improvements  in  liaison  are  required. 
There  is  a need  also  for  continual  vigilance  against  differences  of  interpre- 
tation on  basic  policy  features  of  the  overseas  information  programme 
and  for  constant  reference,  in  every  publicity  venture,  to  the  accepted 
basic  principles  which  govern  information  activities  abroad. 

If  the  increased  production  of  basic  information  material  in  foreign 
languages  is  the  year’s  most  important  advance,  there  have  been  several 
other  useful  achievements.  Particular  efforts  have  been  made  to  take 
advantage  of  occassions  which,  of  themselves,  have  directed  attention  of 
New  Zealand,  The  distribution  by  posts  to  local  newspaper  editors  and 
broadcasting  stations  of  the  New  Zealand  Dry  Press  Kits,  comprising 
feature  articles  and  photographs  on  aspects  of  New  Zealand,  is  an  obvious 
example  of  the  opportunities  for  valuable  publicity  which  exist  from  time 
to  time  concerning  New  Zealand  in  overseas  capitals.  The  visits  to  New 
Zealand  during  the  year  of  President  Johnson  and  Vice-President  Hum- 
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phrey  of  the  United  States  and  the  Prime  Ministers  of  Australia  and 
South  Vietnam,  aroused  considerable  interest  abroad  and  led  to  heavy 
demands  on  our  posts  in  many  countries  for  information  on  New  Zealand 
and  its  national  and  international  policies.  Kits  of  backgtounu  material 
were  provided  to  the  groups  of  journalists  accompanying  the  visiting 
parties.  From  all  these  differing  operations  one  lesson  has  emerged 
clearly,  namely,  that  the  greater  the  number  of  audiences  which  New 
Zealand  seeks  to  interest  in  itself,  the  more  varied  and  sensitive  must  be 
the  information  which  it  provides. 

The  overseas  programme  exchange  service  of  the  New  Zealand  Broad- 
casting Corporation,  which  was  established  in  1965,  has  rapidly  expanded 
its  distribution  of  transcribed  radio  programmes  to  stations  in  the  Pacific 
and  throughout  Asia.  It  has  thus  provided  a valuable  supplement  to  the 
Department’s  own  efforts  in  the  day-to-day  activity  of  overseas  posts. 
The  Department  has  also  given  encouragement  tc  New  Zealand  partici- 
pation in  international  cultural  exhibitions.  Particularly  pleasing  results 
were  achieved  through  the  exhibition  of  Katherine  Mansfield  manus- 
cripts, photographs,  publications,  and  personal  articles  in  Paris,  London, 
New  York,  Baltimore,  and  Ottawa.  TTiis  exhibition  involved  the  posts 
concerned  in  a considerable  amount  of  administrative  effort,  but  the 
reward  in  the  audiences  gained  and  the  consequent  appreciation  of  New 
Zealand  cultural  achievements,  has  fully  justified  a sustained  and  compli- 
cated operation.  Planning  is  now  proceeding  for  the  tour  in  the  Pacific  and 
Asia  of  an  exhibition  of  paintings  of  contemporary  Maori  artists  and 
Maori  artifacts. 

An  active  programme  of  visits  by  influential  persons  f/om  countries  of 
importance  to  New  Zealand,  was  fulfilled  under  the  Overseas  Visitors 
Fund. 

* * ♦ * * 

The  Department  will  continue ...  to  work  in  close  association  with  the 
Overseas  Information  Section  of  the  Tourist  and  Publicity  Department  to 
maintain  and  improve  the  effectiveness  of  New  Zealand’s  information 
activities  abroad.  It  will  continue  to  emphasize  the  futility  of  information 
activity  that  lacks  purpose  and  is  pursued  without  regard  to  policy  objec- 
tives and  the  national  interest.  It  will  stress,  too,  the  need  for  information 
material  that  is  clear,  well  written,  and  both  in  content  and  language, 
fully  adapted  to  the  audience. 

Africa 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  PROPAGANDA:  METHODS  AND  MEDIA* 

By  Vernon  McKay 

No  C(mntry  perceives  itself  as  an  international  pariah,  even  if  other  states  so  treat  it.  The 
political  communications  of  stich  a state  tend  to  focus  on  the  feu’  highly  specific  audiences 
where  the  messages  may  have  some  impact. 

....  For  two  decades,  South  Africa  has  been  the  target  of  worldwide 
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•Excerpts  from  “South  African  Propaganda:  Meinods  and  Media,”  Africa  Report,  Feb- 
ruary’ 1966,  pp.  41-46.  Reprinted  with  the  permission  of  Africa  Report,  copyright  holder. 
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crilicism,  some  of  it  fair  and  some  unfair.  To  respond  to  it°  critics,  the 
Republic  has  mobilized  a many-sided  counierattack  through  the  films, 
periodicals,  and  booklets  of  its  Information  Service,  through  employment 
of  American  public  relations  firms,  and  through  publicizing  the  views  of 
certain  Americans  who  express  strong  sympathy  foi  white  South  Africa 
and  eulogize  it  as  a fine  field  for  American  i '.vestors. 

....  The  Cabinet  Ministers  who  porirty  South  \frica  as  a stable, 
prosperous  Western  ally  in  contrast  to  a chact’c  and  savage  black  Africa 
infected  with  Communism  are  striking  a responsive  chord.  . . . ITie 
ultimate  objective  is  to  change  U S.  Gevemment  policy  toward  Africa. 

NEW  CONFIDENCE  IN  PRETORIA 

To  understand  the  current  expansion  of  South  Africa’s  information 
program,  one  must  relate  it  to  tne  political  factors  that  account  for  the 
aura  of  confidence  now  emanating  from  Pretoria.  . . , South  Africans  are 
encouraged  both  by  their  success  in  repressing  African  nationalist  move- 
ments, sabotage,  and  terrorism,  and  by  the  hope  that  the  threat  of 
economic  sanctions  against  them  is  receding. 

The  government’s  view  that  diversionary  turbulence  elsewhere  will 
ease  pressure  on  South  Africa  had  repeatedly  been  confirmed,  however, 
by  the  crises  over  Berlin,  Cuba,  the  Conge,  Malaysia,  the  Dominican 
Republic,  the  Middle  East,  and  India’s  conflicts  with  China  and  Pakistan. 
These  crises  bolstered  the  view  that  Europe,  Latin  America,  and  Asia 
were  higher  than  Africa  in  United  States  foreign  policy  pnorities,  and 
that  the  American  armed  forces,  heavily  committed  in  Vietnam  and 
elsewhere,  would  regard  the  idea  of  a naval  blockace  of  South  .Africa  with 
great  disfavor. 

“OPEN  SEASON  ON  UNCLE  SAM” 

Pretoria’s  new  confidence  was  reflected  during  the  next  few  months  by 
the  introduction  of  further  stringent  security  legislation  in  April  and  June 
and  by  Dr.  Verwoerd’s  aeCaration  of  “open  season  on  Unde  Sam,”  as  a 
South  African  newspaper  termed  it  {Daily  Dispatch,  July  21,  1975).  In 
May  [1965],  when  the  American  aircraft  carrier  Indepcrdence  wanted  to 
refuel  in  Cape  Town  enronte  to  the  Seventh  Fleet  :n  the  Pacific,  the 
South  African  Government  took  the  position  that  only  white  night  crews 
from  the  carrier  could  land  at  the  Republic’s  airports.  The  United  States 
responded  on  May  i?  by  cancelling  the  carrier’s  visit  to  Cane  Town. 

This  was  followed,  on  June  25,  by  Prime  Minister  Verwoenl’s  state- 
ment at  a Nationalist  Party  meeting  at  De  Aar  that  the  United  States 
would  not  be  allowed  to  post  Negroes  a\  its  two  space  tracking  stations  in 
South  Africa.  Since  the  United  States  had  not  sent  any  American  Ne- 
groes to  the  stations,  Verw'v.erd's  statement  was  gratuitous  and  provoca- 
tive. NASA  responded  three  days  later  by  stating  that  the  United  States 
planned  to  continue  enerating  its  tracking  stations,  u.«ing  personnel  as- 
signed without  regard  Co  race  and  color,  The  issue  also  gf>t  to  the  White 
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House,  where  Press  Secretarj'  BiU  D.  Moyers  reaffirmed  on  July  16  that 
the  United  States  would  assign  personnel  abroad  regardless  of  color.  In 
lesponse  to  questions  from  the  press,  however,  Moyers  refused  to  say 
whether  the  United  States  would  close  the  South  African  stations  in  case 
of  a showdown. 

At  the  De  Aar  polaicaly  rally  on  June  25,  according  to  Tke  New  York 
Times,  Dr.  Verwoerd  also  bitterly  attacked  the  multiracial  guest  list  of 
invitees  to  the  American  Ambassador’s  annual  Fourth  of  July  party,  and 
declared  that  South  African  officials  would  continue  to  boycott  mixed 
receptions.  Since  this  was  the  third  year  in  which  the  Ambassador  had 
invited  people  of  all  races.  Dr.  Verwoerd’s  statement  again  seemed 
deliberately  provocative. 

On  August  SC  the  Rand  Daily  Mail  carried  a story  saying  that  the 
Government  of  South  Africa  had  demanded  three  cuts  in  the  USIA  film 
entitled  John  F.  Kennedy.  Years  of  Lightning,  Days  of  Drums,  because 
of  scenes  of  U.S.  Peace  Corps  volunteers  working  with  Africans  in 
Tanganyika,  Negroes  and  whites  working  together  in  the  United  States, 
and  scenes  of  the  civil  rights  program.  USIA.  refused  to  show  a cut 
version  of  the  him. 

This  was  followed  on  September  21  by  the  Prime  Minister’s  statement 
at  the  Orange  Free  State  Nationalist  Part.y  Congress  in  Bloemfontein 
regarding  his  tangle  with  the  United  States  Government  over  the  ac- 
tivities of  four  American  diplomats.  It  was  true,  he  said,  that  these 
United  States  representatives  had  conducted  themselves  in  a manner 
which  his  government  did  not  regard  as  being  in  the  interest  of  friendly 
relations  between  the  two  countries.  He  denied,  however,  the  reports  in 
the  A..merican  press  that  South  Africa  had  asked  the  United  States  to 
withdraw  these  diplomats.  To  repudiate  reports  that  he  had  been  re- 
buffed by  the  United  States,  the  Piime  Minister  stressed  that  there  was 
no  question  of  a robufi  because  he  had  only  informed  the  United  States  of 
the  behavior  of  its  representatives,  leaving  it  to  the  State  Department  to 
deal  with  the  matter. 

Two  days  later  the  American  Embassy  in  Pretoria  announced  that  the 
United  States  had  decided  not  to  withdraw  the  four  “senior  and  experi- 
enced” diplomats.  The  statement  reaffirmed  full  confidence  in  the  officers, 
and  the  “conviction  that  they  had  performed  their  duties  in  accordance 
with  norma!  and  accepted  practice  for  the  :-onduct  of  diplomatic  represen- 
tatives." 'The  Afrikaans  newspaper,  Dit  Vaderland,  stateo  that  the  four 
Americans  were  “active  in  leftist  politics,”  and  it  hinted  that  the  govern- 
ment was  displeased  at  reports  that  they  were  associated  *rith  the  South 
African  Institute  of  Race  Relations.  The  papec  also  contended  that  the 
ub  Embassy  nad  distributed  filnis  praising  people  who  opposed  the  South 
African  Government's  policy  and  had  issued  “frankly  propagandistic" 
materials  on  -he  civil  rights  issue  in  the  United  States. 

* ♦ » » * 

Whateve*"  Dr.  Verwc-erd's  motives,  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  his 
attacks  on  Ajuerican  policy  unintentionally  helped  the  United  States,  at 
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least  temporarily,  by  improving  its  image  in  the  minds  of  Africans  and 
other  critics  of  apartheid. 

THE  INFORMATION  DEPARTMENT 

♦ • ♦ ♦ ♦ 

When  the  Nationalist  government  came  to  power  in  1948,  it  decided  to 
reorganize  the  Office  and  concentrate  on  an  expanded  information  pro- 
gram abroad.  Overseas  information  officers  formerly  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  External  Affairs  were  transferred  to  the  State  Information  Office 
under  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  A Cabinet  decision  gave  the  Office 
director  and  his  staff  access  i-o  all  Ministers  and  department  heads,  and 
the  Office  worked  out  a system  of  cooperation  with  other  departments 
and  with  such  government  organizations  as  the  South  African  Tourist 
Corporation,  which  advertises  the  Union’s  scenic  attractions. 

\^ile  the  Office  also  serves  South  /Africans  at  home,  “by  far”  its  “most 
important  function,”  according  to  its  first  annual  report  in  1949,  “is  to 
serve  as  a channel  for  the  distribution  of  information  on  South  Africa 
abroad.”  When  Dr.  D.  F.  Malan  became  Prime  Minister  in  1948,  there 
were  only  three  information  branches  overseas — one  in  London  since 
1939,  a second  in  New  York  since  1942,  and  a third  in  Nairobi  since  1943. 
The  Nationali.st  government  increased  the  number  of  information  at- 
taches and  assistants  to  16  in  1949.  Officers  were  assigned  to  Paris,  Tlift 
Hague,  Rome,  Bonn,  Lisbon,  Ottawa,  Buenos  Aires,  and  Leopoldville, 
and  plans  were  made  to  send  one  to  Salisbury.  The  Office  announced  the 
optimistic  intention  to  have  an  information  attache  in  every  couiitry  with 
which  the  Union  had  diplomatic  relations. 

« « « * * 

The  major  program  of  the  Office  soon  developed  in  the  United  States. 
According  to  its  1951  annual  report  “.  . . the  South  African  Government 
Information  Office  in  the  U.S.  is  in  fact  serving  two  States,  the  U.S.  and 
the  vast  organization  of  the  United  Nations  with  its  exceptional  poten- 
tialities for  spreading  news  and  influencing  world  opinion.”  In  1951  the 
Union  decided  to  set  up  an  office  in  Washington  in  addition  to  the  office 
operating  in  New  York  since  1942. 

The  1952  annual  report  also  suggested  that  the  “West  Coast  offers  :.n 
important  and  approachable  field  for  South  African  publicity,”  although  it 
was  December  1^  before  an  office  was  finally  opened  in  San  Francisco. 
Abo^re  all,  the  1952  report  stressed  the  significance  of  New  York  which, 
“apart  from  being  the  biggest  center  of  news  dissemination  in  America,  if 
not  in  the  world,  also  has  in  its  midst  the  elaborate  press  organization 
attached  to  the  United  Nations,”  with  representatives  of  about  400  world 
newspapers,  news  agencies,  and  radic  services  accredited  to  the  UN  all 
the  year  around,  and  more  than  1,000  accredited  pressmen  there  during 
the  General  Assembly.  The  Office  concentrates  on  lobbying  of  these 
newsmen  in  order  to  maintain  the  best  possible  relations  with  them:  “This 
is  undoubtedly  the  most  important  aspect  of  public  relations  activities  in 
the  UN.” 

By  1955,  after  J.  G.  Strijdom  had  replaced  Dr.  Malan  as  Prime  Minis- 
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ter,  the  stage  was  set  for  still  further  expansion  of  information  activities. 
The  State  Information  Office  was  transferred  back  from  the  Ministry  of 
the  Interior  to  the  Ministry  of  External  Affairs,  then  headed  by  Eric 
Louw.  At  this  time,  Louw  also  held  the  key  post  of  Minister  of  Finance 
and  was  willing  and  able  to  provide  more  money  for  overseas  propaganda. 
Partly  because  of  its  policy  decision  to  refuse  to  cooperate  in  United 
Nations  discussions  of  South  Afinca’s  racial  problems,  the  government 
was  convinced  of  the  necessity  for  greater  publicity  overseas  through  its 
own  channels. 

A change  in  tone  in  South  Africa’s  attitude  toward  world  opinion  is 
clear  in  the  first  of  107  “Fact  Papers”  whicli  began  to  appear  in  1955  as 
supplements  to  the  Information  Office’s  weekly  Digest  of  South  African 
Affairs.  Written  by  P.  J.  Meiring,  Director  of  State  Information,  it 
appeared  in  December  1955  under  the  title  “World  Opinion — does  it 
matter?"  Meiring  warned  his  countrymen  that  those  who  are  indifferent 
to  world  opinion  “have  arrived  at  a dangerous  state  of  mind”  because 
“the  possibility  of  isolation  and  ostracism  is  more  than  South  Africa  would 
like  to  endure  or  care  to  afford.”  He  concluded  his  four  page  plea  with 
these  words; 

Modern  techniques  have  turned  selling  into  a highly  spe'-ialized  science.  South 
Africa  could  profitably  employ  these  new-fangled  methods  in  her  difficult  task  of 
“selling”  herself  to  the  outside  market.  Hie  real  commodity  that  wants  selling, 
however,  is  good  will  and  the  real  story  that  wants  telhng  is  the  unofficim, 
domestic  and  social  stoi7  of  what  individual  White  South  Africans  are  doing  for  the 
Bantu.  Let  that  be  a story  of  real  understanding  and  willingness  to  uplift  and  it 
will  be  a story  to  impress  and  convince  the  outside  world. 

In  addition  to  the  problem  of  persuading  the  South  African  public, 
Meiring  was  having  difficulty  at  this  time  in  convincing  Cabinet  Ministers 
that  they  should  be  more  careful  in  their  speeches  to  constituents  at  local 
political  rallies  in  order  to  avoid  unnecessarily  adverse  reactions  over- 
seas. The  Star  (Johannesburg),  in  several  critical  articles  during  this 
period,  called  on  the  Information  Office  to  publicize  “facts”  rather  thkh 
political  speeches.  Meiring  evidently  had  some  success  with  Prime  Minis- 
ter Strijdom,  partly  by  trying  to  convince  him  that  the  growth  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s  popularity  in  the  United  States  was  the  resuit  of  good 
press  relations. 

Another  tactic  of  South  Africa’s  propagandists  is  the  use  of  American 
public  relations  Arms.  In  1955,  when  Meiring  was  considering  offers  from 
four  American  public  relations  organizations,  he  concluded  that  this  was 
an  effective  way  of  selling  Belgian  policy  in  the  Congo  to  American 
audiences,  but  doubted  that  American  firms  wmuld  have  “enough  sym- 
pathy and  understanding  for  South  African  problems”  to  be  good  press 
agents  for  the  Union.  Five  years  later,  however,  the  South  African 
Government  decided  to  employ  ...  a New  York  firm,  to  help  sell  South 
Africa  to  the  American  public,  mainly  through  films. 

THE  FUUBRIGHT  INVESTIGATION. 

The  activities  of . . . [the  firm]  were  investigated  on  Mai*ch  25,  1963  by 


the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  during  its  study  of  the 
activities  of  nondipiomatic  representatives  of  foreign  principals  in  the 
United  States.  The  Committee  Chairman,  Senator  J.  William  Fulbright, 
made  it  clear  on  several  occasions  that  the  Committee  was  not  challeng- 
ing the  right  of  public  relations  firms  to  do  business  with  foreign  govern- 
ments. The  only  issue  was  whether  the  public  knew  that  it  was  getting 
foreign  propaganda  as  required  by  the  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act. 
Senator  Fulbright  pressed  the  point  with  painstaking  care.  When  the 
. . . [spokesman  for  the  firm]  said  that  he  did  not  engage  in  hardcore 
political  lobbying,  Chairman  Fulbright  took  considerable  time  to  estab- 
lish the  fact  that  the  . . . Organization  did  engage  in  “political"  prop- 
aganda. The  Senator  produced  a letter  dated  November  22.,  1961 ...  to 
Meiring  which  described  the  firm’s  prop.^anda  work  for  the  South  Afri- 
can Government  during  the  preceding  seven  months.  . . . 

What  much  of  this  work  proves — ^beyond  doubt — is  the  value  of  positive  nonpoliti- 
cal propaganda  to  create  an  effect  essentially  political.  Political  propwanda  as  such 
would  have  been  largely  ineffective.  But  institutional  publicity— touching  on  South 
Africa's  general  life,  economic,  social,  and  cultural  accompUshments,  tourist  at- 
tractions, sports,  festivals,  etc.— can  tend  to  soften  hard  political  attitudes,  make 
for  good  feeling,  and  tend  to  correct  misinformation  about  the  country.  (U.S. 
Congress  Senate  Comnuttee  on  Foreign  Relations,  Activities  of  Nondipiomatic 
Representatives  of  Foreign  Principals  in  the  United  States.  Part  7,  Hearing  on 
March  25,  1963,  wth  Congress,  1st  Session,  Washir.gton,  1963,  p.  708.) 

« * * * 

Two  years  later,  the  government  (employed]  another  American  public 
relations  firm.  ...  to  undertake  “a  professional  survey  and  public  opin- 
ion poll”  to  determine  South  Africa’s  image  in  this  country.  In  a letter 
dated  December  23,  1964,  the  South  African  Director  of  Information 
asked  . . . [the  firm]  to  “propose  a program  to  counteract  the  harmful 
effects  of  current  misconceptions  of  the  true  thrust  and  intention  of  South 
African  policies.  [The  firm]  replied  on  January  4,  1965,  that 

South  Africa  has  been  the  target  of  special  interest  and  pressure  groups  interna- 
tionally in  recent  years  to  an  extent  almost  unbelievable  in  the  history  of  militant 
propaganda.  I am  certain  that  no  responsible  person  or  group,  in  or  out  of  the 
.American  government,  desires  nusunaerstanding  with  the  Republic  of  South  Af- 
rica, whose  history  so  nearly  parallels  our  own. 

* * * ♦ ♦ 

In  addition  to  the  above  expenditures,  the  South  African  Government 
paid  over  $141,000  during  the  first  six  months  of  1965  for  the  tourist 
publicitv  of  the  New  York  office  of  the  South  African  Tourist  Corpora- 
tion. Three  American  law  firms  were  also  in  the  employ  of  South  Africa, 
one  of  them  being  a lobbyist  for  South  African  sugar. 

THE  NEW  OFFENSIVE 

By  fiscal  l%5/66,  after  a decade  of  continuous  expansion,  the  informa- 
tion budget  had  risen  to  $4,459,000  under  a separate  Department  of 
Information  created  in  1962  with  its  own  Minister  in  the  Cabinet,  The 
total  personnel  complement  of  the  Department  and  its  external  service 
had  risen  to  378. 

South  Africa’s  accelerated  drive  for  American  support  was  launched  in 
March  1965  by  three  full-page  South  African  advertisements  appearing  in 


The  New  York  Times,  The  Washington  Post,  and  four  other  major 
American  newspapers.  The  first  ad,  on  March  21,  stressed  South  Africa’s  • 

role  as  a rich,  anti-Communist  ally  which  has  attracted  100,000  immi- 
grants in  the  past  l,hree  years.  The  second,  five  days  later,  eulogized  the  ! 

“miracle”  of  a “real  Eldorado”  where  American  corporations  in  1963  | 

reported  “a  26  percent  return  on  their  outlays.”  And  the  third,  on  March 
31,  portrayed  the  Transkei  as  South  Africa’s  “Pattern  for  Self-  s 

Determination”  in  the  form  of  a “Community  of  politically  independent, 
tconomically  interdependent  states.”  The  re.sponse  tj  the  newspaper  | 

advertisements  reportedly  brought  as  many  as  100  letters  a day  to  the  t 

En  bassy  from  Americans,  some  of  whom  were  interested  in  emigrating  ? 

tc  South  Africa.  The  Washington  Post  reported  that  a “flock  of  other  ? 

newspapers,”  seeking  advertising  income,  had  also  contacted  the  Em- 
bassy. 

South  African  ofiScials  are  also  exhibiting  a new  alertness  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Republic’s  critics.  One  good  example  is  their  re.  ponse  to 
diplomatic  correspondent  William  R.  Frye,  who  is  making  a study  of 
American  policy  toward  South  Africa  for  The  Brookings  Institution  in 
Washington,  D.C.  After  a visit  to  South  Africa  in  March  and  April  1964, 

Frye  published  a series  of  articles  in  his  syndicated  column,  “The  World 
in  Focus,”  in  78  newspapers,  and  in  his  syndicated  news  service,  “The 
UN  Today,”  in  16  newspapers.  South  African  officials  wrote  letters  of 
protest  to  the  editors  of  many  of  these  newspapers.  Some  of  the  editors 
subsequently  canceled  Frye’s  column. 

Finally,  South  Africans  are  paying  the  expenses  of  a growing  number 
of  sympathetic  American  businessmen,  journalists,  professors  and 
others,  including  wives,  for  tours  of  South  Africa.  The  latest  beneficiaries 
are  a group  of  14  American  editors,  publishers,  and  reporters  who  were 
given  a tour  of  South  Africa  early  in  1966.  Four  Americans  were  also 
brought  to  The  Hague  in  1965  by  the  South  African  Government  to  testify 
on  its  behalf  in  the  South  West  Africa  case  before  the  International  Court 
of  Justice.  While  some  of  these  trips  are  paid  for  by  the  government,  | 

others  are  financed  by  the  South  Africa  Foundation,  a private  organize-  | 

tier,  financed  mainly  by  South  African  businessmen.  Although  the  South  } 

Africa  Foundation  . . . contends  that  it  does  not  engage  in  “political  | 

propaganda,”  the  fact  is  that  it  buttresses  the  government  by  emphasiz-  | 

ing  only  one  side  of  the  South  African  story — the  boom  in  the  White  | 

sector  of  the  economy. 

In  the  hope  of  improving  the  results  of  these  propaganda  efforts,  the 
government  is  simultaneously  attempting  to  stifle  criticism  at  home  and 
curtail  it  abroad.  Visas  have  been  denied  to  such  American  observers  as 
Professor  Gwendolen  M.  Carter,  Director  of  Northwestern  University’s 
Program  of  African  Studies,  and  Waldemai  A.  Nielsen,  President  of  the 
African-American  Institute.  Visa  application  forms  now  contain  a ques- 
tion asking  if  material  will  be  written  for  publicatic  n.  If  the  answer  is 
affirmative,  the  application  is  sent  to  Pretoria  for  deta  :ed  screening.  Few 
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graduate  students  now  receive  visas  for  research  in  South  Africa.  The 
whole  system  has  tightened  up,  especially  within  the  last  three  years. 

Inside  South  Africa,  the  government  is  chmping  down  on  the  press  and 
the  English-speaking  universitites  which  in  the  past  enjoyed  an  atmos- 
phere of  free  speech.  The  press  has  been  lorced  to  undertake  voluntary 
censorship  in  order  to  stave  off  repressive  legislation  The  opposition 
Rand  Daily  Mail  has  succumbed  to  the  extent  of  booting  “upstairs”  to 
the  post  of  editor-in-chief  its  talented  and  outspoken  editor  Laurence 
Gandar.  In  the  universities,  many  faculty  critics  have  left  the  country, 
some  are  confined  by  “banning”  regulations,  and  most  of  those  remaining 
find  it  expedient  to  curtail  their  expression  of  political  views.  Students, 
under  the  influence  of  parents,  professors,  and  the  government,  are  also 
becoming  noticeably  more  conservative.  Several  organizations  that  seek 
to  improve  African  conditions,  such  as  the  Institute  of  Race  Relations, 
the  Christian  Institute,  and  the  Defense  and  Aid  Fund,  are  becoming  the 
object  of  more  and  more  overt  attacks  in  thus  conformist  political  climate. 
PROLIFIC  AND  ATTRACTIVE  OUTPUT 

The  Information  Service  produces  numerous  informative  periodicals, 
hundreds  of  attractive  pamphlets  and  booklets,  occasional  press  releases, 
ani  films  for  cinema  and  television.  Its  officers  also  make  many  speeches. 

Six  Information  Service  periodicals  reach  American  readers,  three  of 
them  produced  in  South  Africa  and  the  other  three  by  the  New  York 
office.  South  African  Panorama  is  an  attractive  illustrated  monthly, 
including  handsome  color  photography  and  many  readable  and  informa- 
tive article  about  the  Republic.  South  African  Digest  (formerly  Digest 
ofSojdh  African  Ajfairs)  is  a valuable  and  convenient  weekly  featuring 
the  latest  statements  by  government  officials  and  useful  data  on  recent 
developments.  Bantu  is  an  illustrated  monthly  dealing  mostly  ’>vith  Bantu 
developments  and  produced  largely  for  South  African  readers  although  a 
limited  number  of  copies  are  sent  overseas. 

The  New  York  office  produces  South  African  Summary,  a weekl;, 
news  release  which  summarizes  American  readers  material  cabled 
daily  from  Pretoria  to  the  New  York  office.  Business  Report  is  a second 
weekly  news  release,  somewhat  longer  than  the  South  African  Sum- 
mary, which  emphasizes  economic  data  and  other  news  of  .special  interest 
to  American  business.  The  Third  New  York  periodical,  Scope,  is  a more 
elaborate  illustrated  monthly  on  items  of  contemporary  relevance.  By 
December  1965,  according  to  information  filed  with  the  Department  of 
Justice,  the  moinhly  circulation  of  Scope  had  risen  to  14, (XK),  South. 
African  Summary  to  4,800,  ar.f]  South  African  Business  Report  to  3, 100. 
The  monthly  Panorama,  which  ;.s  produced  in  South  Africa,  went  to  1,200 
American  recipients  in  May  1905. 

The  hundreds  of  pamphlets  and  booklets  include  the  complete  texts  of 
many  speeches  by  Cabinet  Ministers,  reprints  of  articles  by  Americans 
and  others  favorable  to  South  African  policy,  and  a great  many  publica- 
tions, both  long  and  short,  written  especially  for  the  Information  Service 
covering  many  aspects  of  South  African  life.  The  effective  Audio-Visual 
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section  of  the  Department  of  Information  produces  a number  of  films  each 
year,  mostly  in  color,  and  has  won  more  than  two  dozen  cups,  medals  and 
diplomas  at  international  film  festivals.  It  produces  films  in  English, 
Afrikaans,  French,  German,  Dutch,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese. 
The  most  recent  award  came  in  October  1965  at  the  Ninth  International 
Film  Festival  in  San  Francisco,  where  its  film  on  “White  South  Africans” 
won  first  place  among  225  films  submitted  by  governments  in  the  cate- 
gory “The  film  as  communication — government  film  for  general  informa- 
tion.” 

The  television  section  of  the  Department  of  Information  has  also  pro- 
duced several  hundred  films  for  television,  but  in  the  words  of  the  De- 
partment’s 1963-64  report:  “Television  gives  a pi'eference  to  sensational 
material;  consequently  it  is  difficult  to  get  constructive  material  on  South 
Africa  into  television  screens.”  Successful  efforts  were  continued,  how- 
ever, to  get  one-minute  television  recordings  of  interesting  events  in 
South  Africa  incorporated  in  U.S.  television  news  seiwices.  Moreover, 
during  1963-64,  officials  of  the  Information  Office  in  New  York  partici- 
pated in  about  60  U.S.  television  and  50  radio  interviews,  as  well  as 
giving  about  one  hundred  lectures  to  American  audiences. 

Finally,  at  the  end  of  October  1965,  Dr.  Vsrwoerd  officially  opened  the 
new  Bloemendai  international  shortwave  radio  center  near  Meyerton 
which  is  to  beam  “The  Voice  of  South  Africa”  in  nine  languages  for  a total 
of  30.25  hours  a day.  When  complete,  the  station’s  powerful  transmitters 
will  be  able  to  reach  “about  every  corner  of  the  earth.” 

By  1964,  the  Department  of  Information  was  able  to  report  that  while 
many  Americans  remained  “cynical”  about  South  Africa’s  racial  experi- 
ment, “there  was  an  appreciable  decline  in  the  eagerness  of  journalists  to 
forecast  nothing  but  darkness  for  South  Africa.  ...” 

CHALLENGE  AND  RESPONSE  IN  INTERNAL  CONFLICT: 

PSYCHOLOGICAL 

OPERATIONS  IN  PORTUGESE  GUINEA  (1959  until  1965)* 

By  I.  William  Zartman 

While  the  propaganda  both  sideg  in  the  Poringuese-Guinea  conflict  for  internal  and 
external  consumption  tried  to  convey  a sense  of  VKto^,  certain  themes  run  so  contrary  to 
prevailing  international  sentiments  in  spec^  situation  as  to  be  unacceptable.  As  a result, 

the  insurgents  garnered  much  international  support  while  the  Portuguese  were  almost 
completely  isolated  on  this  issue 

BACKGROUND 

Like  other  African  colonial  territories,  Portuguese  Guinea  was  caught 
up  with  the  fervor  for  independence  sweeping  across  Africa  in  the  mid- 
twentieth century.  If  independence  had  not  been  achieved  by  Guinea  in 
1958  and  Senegal  in  1960,  there  would  most  likely  have  been  no  in- 

'Exeeipts  from  Challenge  and  Response  in  Internal  Conflict,  Volume  III  The  Experi- 
ence in  Africa  and  Latin  America,  The  .American  University,  Center  for  Research  in 
Systems,  Washington  , D.C.,  Arpil  1968.  pp.  353-370  (written  in  early  1965). 
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i surgenov  in  Portuguese  Guinea.  This  was  less  the  resnic  of  any  direct  aid 

^ from  these  two  states  than  simply  the  psychological  ir>fluence  of  neighbor- 

> ing  areas’  having  transformed  the  slogan  of  “independence”  into  reality. 

I In  a larger  context,  the  situation  also  resulted  from  a world  opinion  that 

f put  “colonialism”  in  the  company  of  bad  words  and  “independence”  among 

- the  good.  ‘ 

i Slightly  larger  than  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  combined,  this 

t small  wedge  of  Portuguese  territory  on  the  coast  of  West  Africa,  between 

t the  former  French  colonies  of  Senega!  and  Guinea,  is  a tropical  lowland 

■ region  of  mangrove  swamps  and  marshes  along  the  Atlantic,  with  low 

- foothills  in  the  interior.  It  is  roughly  comparable  in  size  and  terrain  to  the 
coastal  region  of  South  Carolina.  Fifteen  to  thirty  miles  off  the  coast, 
which  is  broken  by  numerous  inlets  and  estuaries,  lies  the  Bijagos  ar- 
chipelago of  about  25  small  islands.  The  country’s  largest  city  Is  Bissau, 

i the  chief  seaport  and  capital,  with  a population  of  30,000. 

***** 

' African  Dissidence  Is  Largely  Unstructured 


From  the  urban  and  “civilized”  population,  feelings  of  dissatisfaction 
and  nationalism  have  spread  to  the  500,000  Africans  living  mainly  in  the 
interior.  In  the  face  of  this  growing  aUenation,  some  support  for  Portugal 
has  come  from  tribal  chiefs  who  owe  their  importance  and  power  to 
Portuguese  backing,  and  from  other  tribal  elements.  Pr.rticula'-ly  in  the 
Fula  regions  of  the  eastern  interior,  *^”aditional  elders  have  sought  and 
found  support  fron-  the  Portuguese  against  their  younger  nationalist 
rivals.*  'I^ditional  animosity  between  the  intermingled  Diola  and  Man- 
jak  peoples  in  the  north  has  also  been  reflected  in  conflicting  reactions  to 
Portuguese  rule.*  Intertribal  disputes  aj-e  thus  translated  into 
nationalist-colonialist  terms,  and  sometimes  they  result  in  African  sup- 
port for  the  colonial  power.  In  other  instances,  tribes  which  agree  in 
opposing  the  Portuguese  have  joined  rival  nationalist  organizations  be- 
cause of  tribal  differences. 

Some  tribes  have  a long  tradition  of  resistance  to  European  penetra- 
tion. The  Portuguese  had  to  conduct  military  campaigns  against  coastal 
groups  such  as  the  Bijagos  and  Balantes  as  late  as  the  World  W’ar  I 
period.  These  tribes  are  located  in  the  heavily  populated  areas  of  the 
earliest  and  deepest  Portuguese  oeneti-ation.  Farther  east  in  the  interior, 
where  there  are  fewer  Europeans,  there  tends  to  be  proportionatley  less 
antagonism  to  colonial  rule. 

During  the  1950s,  opposition  to  Portuguese  rule  grew  among  the  rms- 
tigos  and  urban  African  populations,  spedflcally  among  laborers  and 
those  who  had  received  some  education.  In  1952  an  imsucceasful  effort 
was  made  to  organize  an  African  political  club.  In  1954,  an  African  sports 
and  recreation  association  was  formed,  but  it  was  repressed  by  the 


".A  sinalar  situation,  also  involving  the  Fulas,  occusTcd  in  neighboring  French  Guinea 
under  French  rule. 
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government  because  it  opened  its  membership  to  indigenas  as  well  as  to 
assimilados.  In  1955  an  attempt  was  made  to  create  a frankly  political 
Movement  for  the  National  Independence  of  [Portuguese]  Guinea 
(MING),  but  it  failed  for  lack  of  support  among  civil  servants  and  com- 
mercial employees  in  the  face  of  Portuguese  opposition.  Between  1956 
and  1958,  urban  workers  were  organized  informally  to  the  extent  that 
they  carried  out  strikes  for  specific  labor  benefits,  but  no  African  labor 
union  was  permitted. 

Political  activity  during  the  1952-59  period  was  limited  to  reform 
group.®  who  concentrated  on  demands  for  better  wages  and  political 
rightt  ' well  as  for  ending  “contract”  or  forced  labor,  and  the  Portuguese 
system  of  dividing  the  African  population  into  indigenas  and  as- 
similados.^  As  attempts  to  organize  and  strike  were  put  down  by  the 
Portuguese,  these  specific  grievances  became  the  basis  for  the  nationalist 
movement. 

INSURGENCY 

The  Partido  Africai  o da  Independencia  da  Guine  e Cabo  Verde 
(PAiGC),  which  despite  its  lack  of  legal  status  was  to  become  the  major 
insurgent  organization,  was  founded  in  September  1956.  It  concentrated 
its  effcrt.s  among  urban  workers  and  artisans,  organizing  strikes  for 
specific  demands.  An  important  change  in  tactics  followed  the  “massacre 
of  Figiguiti  quay”  of  August  3,  1959,  when  a port  strike  in  Bissau  was 
ended  bloodily  with  .some  50  deaths.  After  this  event,  which  marked  the 
beginning  of  active  insurgency,  the  PAIGC  organization  turned  away 
from  the  city  and  toward  the  bush,  where  the  Portuguese  presence  was 
weaker.^ 

Inaurgent  Phases  and  Areas  of  Operation 

The  insurgency  involved  a preparation  stage,  a phase  of  open  guerrilla 
warfare,  including  some  area  control  from  the  very  beginning,  and,  from 

1964,  what  may  be  considered  a regular  military  phase.  Actual  fighting 
broke  out  during  the  middle  of  1962  and  has  taken  place  in  most  of  the 
heavily  j.opulated  western  half  of  the  counti’y.  As  of  this  writing  in  eaidy 

1965,  the  insurgency  is  still  ongoing. 

During  the  first  year,  the  insurgency  was  largely  contained  in  a south- 
ern area  betw'een  Bis.sau  and  Bafata  on  the  Geba  Rive'*  and  the  border 
wdlh  Guinea.  During  the  second  year  of  the  insurgency,  flighting  spread 
to  ;he  Senegal  border  region  between  the  Cacheu  River  and  the  frontier 
aroond  Sao  Domingos,  and  in  the  Oio  forest  betw^een  .Mansda,  Farim,  and 
the  < i'acheu  River,  w'hile  intensifying  in  the  original  southern  zone  around 
Cacino  and  Catio'. 


insurgent  .Aims,  Stratetty,  and  Tactics 

The  insorgonts’  purpose  was  to  obtain  total  independence  from  Portu- 
gal. Their  strategy  has  been  to  destroy  tne  military  and  economic  founda- 
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tion  of  the  Portuguese  presence  and  to  wipe  out  installations  that  the 
PAIGC  regarded  as  the  symbols  and  bases  of  explnaation  and 
socioeconomic  disruption.  Attacks  were  also  launched  to  capture 
materiel,  especially  arms  and  small  craft;  and  PAIGC  claimed  to  have 
solved  its  arms  problem  with  captured  Portuguese  weapons. 

Guerrilla  attacks  during  1963  and  1964  followed  several  general  pat- 
terns. Lines  of  communication — ^roads,  bridges,  and  river 

transportation — were  primary  targets  after  the  first  sabotage  attempts 
in  1962.  Portuguese  barracks  and  troop  stations  were  other  military 
objectives.  Barracks  and  towns — such  as  Sao  Joao  and  Fulacunda — were 
raided  and  burned,  but  never  permanently  occupied.  Econoi.iic  objectives 
w'ere  Portuguese  trading  posts  and  cercos  (peanut  storage  bins),  and 
installations  of  the  large  trading  companies  have  been  frequently  hit. 
Guerrilla  activity  has  thus  been  directed  mainly  against  ):  ortuguese 
military  forces  and  commercial  installations,  although  naC  ’e  supporters 
of  the  Portugue.se  have  been  killed  along  with  Portuguese  troops. 

Attacks  occurred  most  frequently  at  night,  following  classic  guerrilla 
tactics  of  sudden  ambush,  after  which  the  attacking  force  melted  away 
into  the  forest.  Before  1964,  few  operations  ever  reached  a “military” 
phase,  in  the  sense  of  pitched  battles  rather  than  guerrilla  engagements. 
Occasionally,  the  size  of  forces  involved  in  an  ambush  led  to  prolonged 
fighting  rather  than  simply  a hit-and-run  raid,  but  this  was  usually  by 
accident  rather  than  by  design. 

Rebel  Intelligence  and  Propaganda  Efforts 

To  prevent  counterattack,  warning  systems  were  set  up  around  insur- 
gent villages,  so  that  the  rebels’  own  local  population  could  be  iwtilied  in 
time  to  flee  into  the  bush  before  Portuguese  troops  arrived.  This  system 
was  not  always  effective,  however,  since  Portuguese  sympathizers  were 
a'so  found  in  some  villages.^  According  to  Portuguese  sources,  in.  urgent 
intelligence  made  extensive  use  of  the  women  attached  to  guerrilla 
groups;  On  trips  into  towm  to  make  purchases,  they  were  supposf'd  to 
observe  and  report  on  Portuguese  military  movements.® 

Intensive  propaganda  efforts  by  the  insurgents  to  encourage  desertion 
by  Portuguese  soldiers  and  officers  have  allegedly  achieved  some  .^uc- 
cess,^  Word-of-mouth  propaganda  and  written  tracts  have  been  used  to 
win  over  the  native  population  and  to  spread  the  idea  that  PAIGC  is  the 
wave  of  the  future,  while  Portugal  is  on  the  ".-ay  out.  Any  talk  of 
discouragement  among  the  small  Portuguese  population  is  inevitably 
overheard  in  the  towns,  and  this  supports  the  insurgents’  propaganda 
effort.  Continuing  attempts  are  also  made  to  organize  the  native 
population — politically,  into  the  PAIGC’s  territorial  units,  and  function- 
ally, to  give  food,  shelter,  and  information  to  the  gueirillas. 

♦ ♦ * * * 

PAIGC’s  Internal  Support  Base 

The  PAIGC’s  operations  and  membership  gave  it  the  best  claim  for 
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being  the  most  significant  nationalist  movement  in  Portuguese  Guinea. 
Relations  \vith  other  nationalist  groups  tended  to  be  hostile,  as  each 
group  claimed  to  be  the  exclusive  representative  of  the  nationalist  move- 
ment or,  alternatively,  an  indispensable  segment  of  the  movement  that 
must  be  taken  into  accc<*:it  in  any  unification  effort.  Within  this  contradic- 
tory atmosphere  of  hostility  and  unity,  some  attempts  at  political  coordi- 
nation were  made. 

A stillborn  attempt  to  an%  the  PAIGC  and  the  Union  des  Populations 
de  la  Guine'e  Dite  Portugaise  (UPG),  led  by  Henri  Labery,  a Capeverdean 
in  Dakar,  took  place  in  that  city  in  July  1961  under  the  name  of  the  Front 
Uni  de  Liberation  de  Guine'e  et  du  Cap  Vert  (FUL).  More  successful  was 
a later  organization,  the  Front  pour  la  Libe'ration  et  I’lnde'pendance 
•V  Nationale  de  la  Guine'e  Dite  Portugaise  (FLING),  which  brought  to- 

gether the  UPG,  the  Mouvement  de  Libe'ration  de  la  Guine'e  Dite  Por- 
tugaise (MLG),  led  by  Henri  and  Francois  Mendy  of  Senegal,  and  the 
Rassemblement  De'mocratique  Africain  de  Guine'e  (RDAG),  led  by 
Doudou  Seydi  and  Cheik  Mane  of  Senegal.  In  November  1963  FLING 
was  reported  to  have  been  reconstituted,  bringing  into  membership  the 
moderate  Union  des  Ressortissants  de  la  Guine'e  Portugaise  (URGP),  or 
Union  of  Nationals  of  Portuguese  Guinea,  led  by  Benjamin  Pinto-Bull,  a 
Capeverdean  in  Dakar. 

♦ * * ♦ * 

Importance  of  Externa!  Aid  to  the  Insurgents 

External  aid  has  had  the  effect  of  keeping  the  insurgency  alive,  pri- 
marily by  means  of  supplies  of  small  arms  and  secondarily  througn  the 
military  sanctuaiy  and  haven  for  PAIGC  leadership  provided  by  the 
neighboring  states,  Guinea  and  Senegal.  In  the  case  of  the  splinter 
• movements,  including  the  MLG,  sanctuary  was  everything,  for  the 

groups  had  little  support  and  carried  out  litt^“  activity  inside  Portuguese 
Guinea.  In  the  case  of  PAIGC,  sanctuary  and  haven  meant  arms,  offices 
for  organization,  and  bases  from  which  to  cany  out  diplomatic  operations 
to  influence  world  opinion. 

There  is  no  way  to  measure  the  value  of  diplomatic  support  as  against 
such  material  assets  as  arms  or  financial  aid,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
African  states’  propaganda  campaign  carried  on  by  diplomatic  means 
against  Portugal  has  been  of  great  advantage  to  the  insurgents.  Without  it 
the  insurgency  would  have  been  subject  to  demoralization,  condemnation 
by  world  public  opinion,  and  a more  vigorous  riposte  from  Portugal; 
furthermore,  it  kept  hope  and  faith  alive  among  the  insurgents.  Thus  the 
diplomatic  aspect  of  external  aid,  although  intangible,  may  have  been 
more  effective  than  its  few  concrete  victories  might  suggest. 

Collective  African  Diplomatic  Support 

African  aid  to  the  insurgents  of  Portuguese  Guinea  has  been  given 
individually  by  single  nations  and  collectively.  It  was,  for  example,  at  the 
second  All  African  Peoples  Conference,  held  in  January  1960  at  Tunis, 
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that  the  PAIGC  joined  the  Movimento  Popular  de  Libera^ao  de  Angola 
(MPLA),  led  by  Mario  de  Andrade,  to  form  the  Frente  Revoluciouaria 
Africana  para  a Independencia  Nacional  (FRAIN).  In  Casablanca  in  April 
1961,  this  organization  was  enlarged  to  include  nationalist  movements 
from  other  Portuguese  territories  and  became  the  Conferencia  de  Or- 
ganizafOes  Nacionalistas  das  Colonias  Portuguesas  (CONCP),  with 
coordinating  headquarters  in  Rabat.® 

Three  AMcan  interstate  groups — the  Casablanca  Group,  the  African 
and  Malagasy  Union,  and  the  Organization  of  African  Unity  (OAU) — 
have  given  diplomatic  support  to  the  PAIGC,  and  their  members  in  the 
United  Nations  (U.N.)  have  sponsored  measures,  such  as  boycotts  of 
Portuguese  goods,  in  order  to  exert  pressure  for  the  rebel  cause.  In  1963, 
the  OAU  voted  $700,000  to  assist  the  various  insurgent  movements  in 
Portugal’s  African  colonies. 

Support  From  the  African  States  of  Guinea  and  Senegal 

Aid  from  Guinea  to  the  insurgents  began  in  196C,  soon  after  that 
country  gained  independence  from  France.  The  external  seat  of  the 
PAIGC  was  set  up  in  the  Guinean  capital  of  Conakry  following  the 
already  mentioned  “massacre  of  Pigiguiti  quay.”®  Guinea’s  aid  in  the  form 
of  sanctuary  led  the  insurgents  to  concentrate  their  efforts  in  the  south- 
ern portion  of  Portuguese  Guinea  near  the  Guinean  border  during  the 
early  stages.  Arms  supply  routes  run  from  Conakry  across  the  border 
into  the  Portuguese  Guinea  interior.  A rest  and  indoctrination  center  was 
known  to  exist  outside  Conakry.  Guenillas  have  received  training  in 
Guinea,  ranging  from  political  and  military  instruction  to  political  and 
labor  courses  in  the  Guinean  “workers’  university”  in  Conakry.  Guinea 
has  given  financial  aid  and  has  beamed  radio  propaganda  across  the 
border  to  Portuguese  Guinea  since  1959  in  support  of  PAIGC. 

Guinea  has  given  active  diplomatic  support  to  the  PAIGC  thjough  the 
OAU,  United  Nations,  and  Casablanca  Group.  In  an  investigation  of  the 
Portuguese  Guinean  problem  held  by  the  U.N.  in  1%2  and  by  the  OAU  in 
1963,’®  the  Guinean  chairman  of  the  subcommission  in  each  case  facili- 
tated the  PAIGC’s  presentation  of  its  case.  Guinea  is  also  a member  of  the 
OAU  liberation  coordination  committee  of  nine. 

Senegal’s  position  has  been  equivocal.  Senegalese  contacts  with  Por- 
tuguese Guineans  and  Capeverdeans  antedated  World  War  II,  but 
Senegal  could  not  proffer  aid  until  it  achieved  independence  in  1960.  Both 
the  PAIGC  and  MLG  had  bureaus  in  Dakar,  but  the  MLG  took  greater 
advantge  of  this  opportunity  than  did  the  PAIGC.  At  the  OAU  foreign 
ministers'  conference  in  Dakar  in  August  1963,  Senegal  threw  heavy 
diplomatic  support  behind  FLING,  of  which  the  MLG  was  a part,  effec- 
tively blocking  OAU  approval  of  the  PAIGC  as  the  sole  representative  of 
the  nationalist  movement  in  Portuguese  Guinea.”  Senegal  is  also  a 
member  of  the  OAU’s  liberation  committee  and  special  investigatoi*y 
committee.  Portuguese  Guineans  and  Capeverdeans  living  in  Dakar  re- 
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ceived  scholarships  and  education  in  Senegalese  schools  and  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dakar.  Some  medical  care  was  given  to  wounded  insurgents  in 
Senegalese  hospitals.  The  insurgents  also  received  press  support  through 
the  Senegalese  government’s  newspaper,  L’UniteAfricaine,  and  through 
Radio  Senegal.  The  leaders  of  many  Portuguese  Guinea  nationalist 
splinter  groups  were  Senegalese  citizens  who  had  jobs  in  Senegal. 

Support  From  Morocco,  Algeria,  and  Ghana 

Moroccan  aid  probably  began  about  1961.  Significant  events  were  the 
founding  of  the  Casablanca  Group  in  Januray  1961;  the  Conference  of 
Nationalist  Organizations  of  Portuguese  Colonies  (CONCP)  in  Casa- 
blanca in  April  1961;  and  the  establishment  in  June  1961  of  a Moroccan 
ministry  for  African  affairs,  through  which  aid  to  the  insurgency  is 
coordinated.  The  Moroccan  army  has  given  training  to  guerrillas,  and 
Morocco  has  given  both  financial  aid  and  important  quantities  of  arms. 
Office  space  has  been  provided  in  Rabat  for  the  PAIGC  bureau  and 
CONCP  offices,  and  diplomatic  support  for  PAIGC  has  also  come  from 
Morocco  in  the  United  Nations,  the  Organization  of  African  Unity,  and 
the  Casablanca  Group. 

Algeria  became  an  important  source  of  arms  after  the  end  of  the 
Algerian  war,  principally  through  the  shipment  of  war  surplus;  it  has  also 
been  a source  of  financial  aid.  Radio  Algiers  proragandized  the  insur- 
gent’s cause,  and  support  was  given  through  the  A <gerian  press,  particu- 
larly Revolution  Africaine,  which  was  read  throughout  much  of  the 
continent.  In  the  United  Nations,  the  Organization  of  African  Unity,  and 
the  Casablanca  Group,  Algeria  has  given  diplomatic  support  to  PAIGC 
against  rival  groups;  it  was  a member  of  the  OAU  special  investigating 
committee  and  liberation  coordination  committee.  Algerian  aid  is  coordi- 
nated through  the  offices  of  the  president  and  the  foreign  ministry. 

Ghana  also  gave  diplomatic  support  to  PAIGC  through  the  United 
Nations,  the  Organization  of  African  Unity,  and  the  Casablanca  Group, 
and  has  granted  arms  and  financial  aid  in  small  quantities.  A PAIGC 
bureau  was  located  in  Accra;  money,  aid,  and  accommodations  arc  being 
handled  by  the  Ghanian  .African  affairs  bureau.  Ghana’s  press  and  radio 
have  given  heavy  propaganda  support  to  the  insurgents. 

E.xtemal  aid  from  African  sources  has  aroused  little  international  reac- 
tion. Guinea  and  Senegal  have  been  very  careful  to  keep  their  aid  limited 
and  to  avoid  condoning  direct  guenilla  incursions  from  their  soil,  lest  the 
Portuguese  use  the  doctrine  of  “hot  pursuit”  to  ravage  such  territory  — 
the  Tunisian  experience  in  the  Algerian  was  was  a virtd  lesson.  As  a 
result  of  this  policy,  Senegal  was  even  able  to  'lave  Portugal  condemned 
by  the  United  Nation?  Security  Council  on  one  occasion  when  it  bombed 
the  Senegalese  village  of  Bouniak  on  April  8,  1963,  following  an  MLG 
raid.  The  solidarity  between  newly  iiidependent  African  governments 
and  aspiring  independence  movements  in  AJrita  lias  been  more  or  less 
accepted  threaghoo*  *ie  world. 
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Aid  From  Communist  Countr;es 

Tnere  was  ^noro  international  concern,  especially  in  the  West,  over 
Comtnunist  aid.  The  U.S.S.K.  Czechoslovakia,  and  possibly  China  have 
contributed  imponant  quantities  of  arms  and  given  training,  including 
education  in  Soviet  schcolo,  as  well  as  guerrilla  and  political  instruction. 

Guinea’s  “labor  univers’ty,”  Co>  imunisi-bioc  instructors  also  appear  to 
have  taught  insurgents.  There  are  no  reliable  reports  of  any  foreign 
personnel  operating  with  the  guerrillas  in  Portuguese  Guinea. 

As  far  ai  can  be  determined.  Communist  influence  has  been  ancillary  to 
nationalism  and  did  not,  in  any  case,  initiate  the  insurgency.  Mestu^os  and 
inodernized  Africans,  especially  the  assimilados,  have  i:ad  occasion  to 
contact  members  of  the  illegal,  clandestine  Portuguese  Com  munist  Party 
(PCP)  v/b?n  in  Portugal  for  schooling,  training,  or  work.  Insurgency 
leaders  have  also  been  in  contact  with  nationalist  leaders  from  Angola  and 
Mozambique  who  are  themselves  influenced  by  Communists,  whether 
Portuguese  or  other  nationalities.  Thus,  althougn  indirect  contacts  exist 
and  have  grown  since  the  outbreak  of  rhe  insurgency,  the  insurgency  is  a 
product  of  local  conditions. 

Portugal  has  emphasized  the  Communist  aspect  of  the  fight  in  the 
United  Nations,  but  since  the  extent  of  Communist  infiltration  into  the 
movement  is  not  knowm,  Western  government.*;  have  limited  their  reac- 
tion to  careful  watching.  It  is  by  no  means  proved  that  arms  aid  has  vvon 
for  the  bloc  countries  any  permanent  advantage  among  the  insurgents. 

* * * * * 

COUNTERINSURGENCY 

Portugal’s  counterinsurgent  strategy  in  thi.s  !.mai!  W'est  African  colony 
evolved  in  reaction  to  the  escalat  on  of  insurgent  act'vity.  As  the 
•'.ationaiist  movement  gained  momertuin,  the  Portuguese  turned  from 
po'tice  mea.sures  to  military  operation.*;.  Later,  the  Salazar  government 
instituted  political  reform.-;  which  appeared  to  have  been  taken  in  re- 
sponse to  the  growth  of  Africar.  nationa’iism  throughout  Pcrtugal's  Afri- 
can possessions,  especially  in  Angtda,  w'nich  was  in  open  revolt  after 
1961.  Since  Portugal’s  energies  were  so  fully  engaged  in  Angola,  its 
military  effort  in  Guinea  was  e.sse  'ally  defensive,  although  there  were 
several  miiitarv  offensives  against  guerrilla-heid  areas. 

Portugal's  initial  re.sponse  to  the  nationalist  in.surgor.cy  was  to  use 
police  repression.  After  a number  of  strikes  had  taken  piacc,  a branch  of 
the  Portuguese  political  police,  the  I^olicia  Internacional  dc  Defen.sa  de 
Estado  (PIDE),  was  set  up  in  Portuguese  Guinea  in  19.o7.  The  Bissau  port 
strike  was  ended  by  police  actum  in  .August  1959,  and  the  first  large  >vave 
of  arrests  began  in  I960.  Demonstrations  in  the  citi.?s  vvere 

promptly  broken  up  through  the  use  of  pt.lice  and  security  forces.  After 
1959,  there  were  no  .successful  .strikes.  A 9 o'clock  curfew  was  imposed  in 
the  principal  towns,  but  this  has  been  lifted  from  time  to  time.'-'’ 
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Psychological  Operi.tions  and  Civic  Action 

Portugijef.e  efforts  at  psychological  warfare  have  met  with  varying 
degr  ees  of  success.  African  support  for  the  Portuguese  has  come  from 
various  groups  and  tnbes,  notably  the  Fula,  an  eastern  tribal  group  that 
has  cooperated  quite  consistently  with  the  Portuguese.  ’■*  Effective  use  of 
the  printed  word  has  been  limited  by  high  illiteracy  rates  and  general  lack 
of  public  confidence  in  the  government’s  official  statements  and  commen- 
caries.  Government  information  media  have  in  some,  cases  succeeded  in 
encouraging  insurgents  to  defect,  by  carrying  offers  of  pardon  to  guerril- 
las in  the  interior.*^  Penitent  prisonei’s  have  been  rewarded  with  h’gh- 
paying  jobs  as  civilian  constn;iction  workers,  but  most  efforts  at  prisoner 
rehabilitation  have  c»ccurred  in  jail.  There  has  been  no  known  offer  of 
general  amnesty  during  the  in.surgency. 

Because  of  their  budgetary  inability  to  carry  out  a brond  program  of 
social  welfare,  the  Portuguese  have  concentrated  their  civic  action  effons 
in  operational  ai  eas;  army  doctors,  for  instance,  devote  much  of  their  own 
time  to  helping  local  people  There  has  been  no  native  resettlement 
program,  anvl  there  have  not  been  enough  insurgents  captured  to  warrant 
a general  rehabidtation  program.  The  PAIGC  has  repeatedly  charged 
Po’iugal  with  ^he  use  oi  torture  and  onital  Ifillings,  and  also  with  the 
maintenance  of  a concentration  and  forced  labor  camp  on  Galinhas  Is- 
land."* 

Proi^rams  of  Social  and  Political  Reform 

Positive  social  and  political  reforms  have  also  been  undertaken  by  the 
Porii  guese  in  an  attempt  to  restore  harmony  in  their  realm.  The  as- 
simiiado  system  was  abolished  by  the  reforms  of  1961-62;  thus  all  in- 
habitants of  Portuguese  Guinea  were  presumably  placed  on  an  equal 
fc  rting  under  Portuguese  law.  Tne  legal  status  of  indigeim  and  its  ac- 
companying head  la.x  were  also  abolished,  along  with  forced  labor  laws. 
How’ever,  the  effect  of  these  changes  has  not  appeared  to  be  very  great. 
Some  ’’public  labor”  or  even  “private  labor”  still  persisted,  although  it  is 
less  widespread  than  before’  other  pei-sonal  taxes  replaced  the  head  tax. 

Critics  of  Portuguese  policies  claimed  that  the  proclamation  of  equality 
on  paper  had  little  meaning  in  the  absence  of  greater  economic  and 
educational  opportunities  and  that  the  reform  measures,  as  much  as  any 
other  measures,  w'ere  imposed  by  a foreign  authority."^  In  this  view,  the 
extension  of  Portuguese  citizenship  to  ali  inhabitants  of  Portuguese 
Guinea  would  have  raeardng  only  if  effective  legislative  bodies  w'ere 
created,  to  be  elected  by  the  entire  population,  and  if  a vigorous  political, 
social  and  economic  educational  campaign  were  canned  out  prior  to  the 
vote. 

Political  reforms  have  also  been  instituted.  New  colonial  statues  were 
drawn  up  in  1961-62  and  promulgated  in  June  1963  to  liberalize  the 
political  regime  of  all  the  ov’e<''seas  territories,  including  Portuguese 
Guinea.  Pui.^uant  to  the  Organic  Law  of  1963,  a partially  elected  legisla- 


tive  council  was  authorized.  On  the  local  level,  municipal  committees  and 
parish  and  local  boards  were  established.  The  new  organic  law,  which  was 
indefinite  on  the  powers  of  these  bodies,  provided  for  transitional  condi- 
tions which  left  effective  power  in  the  hands  of  appointed  officials.  Laws 
passed  by  the  council  were  subject  to  approval  of  the  Portuguese  over- 
seas minister  in  Lisbon.  Elections  for  the  legislative  council  were  held  in 
March  1964,  and  the  first  council  session  opened  in  April.  Voter  registra- 
tion requirements  were  so  rigorous,  however,  that  only  a small  percen- 
tage of  the  population  could  vote.'*  In  any  case,  there  was  little  or  no 
indication  that  these  reforms  achieved  appreciable  positive  effects. 

By  mid- 1962,  Portugal  had  also  permitted  the  creation  of  the  moderate 
nationalist  party,  the  URGP  or  Union  of  Nationals  of  Portuguese  Guinea, 
under  the  leadership  of  Benjamin  Pinto-Bull,  brother  of  the  secretary 
general  of  the  province.  The  Portuguese  encouraged  the  URGP  and 
allowed  it  to  present  its  case  for  reforms,  following  which  it  was  im- 
mediately criticized  by  other  nationalist  groups  as  “neo-colonialist.”  Ac- 
cording to  African  reports,  the  URGP  was  eventually  frustrated  by 
Portuguese  intransigence  and,  tired  of  impotent  moderation,  merged 
with  FLING  by  the  end  of  the  year.** 

Reactions  in  Portugal 

Public  opinion  in  metropolitan  Portugal  gei  erally  supported  the  gov- 
ernment s suppression  of  the  insurgency,  for  the  territory  of  Portuguese 
Guinea  has  been  considered  an  integral  part  of  Portugal,  and  the  insur- 
gents as  tools  or  agents  of  communism.  Portuguese  declarations  and 
propaganda,  however,  have  paid  much  less  attention  to  Portuguese 
Guinea  ihan  to  Angola  and  Mozambique,  and  many  Portuguese  were 
probably  largely  ignorant  of  the  situation,  possibly  even  of  the  existence 
of  Portuguese  Guinea.  Relatively  few  Portuguese  troops  were  involved, 
and  the  economic  damage  .suffered  by  private  investors  in  Portugal  was 
fairly  small  and  affected  few  people;  thus  there  w’ere  few'  ways  in  which 
the  insurgency  touched  the  daily  lives  of  the  Portugese  people. 

Still,  the  problem  must  also  be  seen  in  the  context  of  the  Salazar 
regime’s  general  political  position.*'  Instead  of  retiring  in  1958,  as  had 
been  predicted,  Salazar  strengthened  his  hand  in  order  to  counter  grow- 
ing opposition.  He  consolidated  his  own  political  position  at  home,  di- 
rected popular  dissatisfaction  against  foreign  scapegoats,  and  hardened 
his  counterinsurgency  policies  in  Africa.  In  June  1964,  for  example,  the 
post  of  governor  of  Portuguese  Guinea  was  combined  with  tnat  of  the 
military  commander  in  chief.  At  the  same  time,  Salazar  encouraged 
ostensibly  liberal  reforms  in  the  colonies,  and  there  were  persistent 
semiofficial  rumors  of  greater  liberalization. 


Internationsl  Reactions  to  Portuguese  Policies 

Portugal's  colonial  policies  have  aroused  a variety  of  international 
reactions.**  Communist-bloc  countries  ioudly  condemned  Portugal’s  at- 
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tempt  to  maintain  its  colonial  rule  in  Portuguese  Guinea.  Spain  has  given 
consistent  support  to  Portugal  in  the  United  Nations;  France,  Belgium, 
and  Great  Britain  have  given  partial  support.  Xhe  United  States,  Britain, 
and  France  have  at  times  expressed  concern  for  the  violence  in  the 
Portuguese  colonies,  and  in  April  1963  the  U.N.  Security  Council  unani- 
mously voted  to  condemn  Portugal  in  the  Bouniak  incident.  At  the  same 
time,  however.  Western  states  have  been  reluctant  to  support  what  they 
sometimes  view  as  empty  and  self-righteous  resolutions  presented  by  the 
African  states  in  the  United  Nations.  Western  votes  for  these  resolutions 
have  more  often  reflected  an  intention  to  appease  the  Africans  than  to 
condemn  the  Portuguese.^ 

♦ * :4c  « 

Attitudes  in  Latin  American  countries  have  varied.  PAIGC  officials 
have  cited  Brazil  and  Venezuela  as  areas  where  there  has  been  some 
unofficial  support  for  the  nationalist  movement,  revolving  around  Salazar 
■ opponents  in  exile  there.  Through  1963,  however,  Brazil  and  the  Domini- 
can Republic  supported  Portugal  in  the  United  Nations  on  matters  con- 
cerning Portuguese  Africa,  whereas  all  other  Latin  American  states  have 
rather  consistently  voted  against  her. 

Although  African  countries  have  generally  condemned  Portuguese  col- 
onial policy,  only  Portuguese  Guinea’s  immediate  neighbors  and  radical 
African  nationalists  have  shown  much  interest  in  this  particular  Por- 
tuguese colony.  Afiican  reactions  have  been  based  on  both  moral  and 
political  grounds;  they  have  protested  the  linutation  on  indigenous  Afri- 
can rights  and  sought  to  promote  solidarity  among  all  African  nationalist 
and  independence  movements.  Portuguese  attempts  to  suppress  in- 
surgency in  Portuguese  Guinea  have  been  supported  in  Africa  only  by  the 
white  governments  of  Rhodesia  and  the  Republic  of  South  Africa,  two 
countries  also  under  diplomatic  attack  for  similar  policies. 


NOTES 

‘ Much  of  the  information  for  ti.-s  article  was  gathered  in  interviews  with  three  men 
associated  with  the  insurgents — .\milcar  Cabral,  in  Conakry  in  Octobur-November  1962; 
Arraujo.  in  Dakar  in  May  196-3;  Portuguese  Embassy  Secretarj'  Luis  Navega,  in  December 
1963;  and  Portuguese  Militan’  Attache’  Col.  Pinto-Bessa,  in  December  1963.  Some  of  this 
interview  material  was  previously  published  in  the  author’s  article.  “Afnca’s  Quiet  War: 
Portuguese  Guinea,"  Africa  Report,  IX  (February  1964),  8- 12.  In  the  present  study, 
specific  source  refere.nce  will  be  made  to  the  interviews  or  to  the  previous  article  only  when 
necessary. 

’ Interview  with  Professor  L.  V.  Thomas,  Universilyof  Dakar,  May  1963. 

' Lc  Pettple  de  'a  Guinee  “Portuguesa”  devant  I'ONU  (P.AIGC,  mimeographed,  n.d.  (circa 
1961)),  pp.  54-64.  See  also  the  series  of  mimeographed  reports  .submitted  by  the  PAIGC 
before  the  Afro- Asian  Jurists  Conference,  Conakry.  October  Li-ZZ,  1962  "L’Emigration  et 
le  travail  force',"  "La  Situation  politique,"  “Pams  politiques  et  syndicats,”  “La  Lutte  de 
liberation  nationale."  “Situation  judiciaire,"  and  "Notre  people,  le  gouvem"ment  portugais, 
et  TON  J " 


* Information  on  the  details  of  the  insurgency  is  drawn  largely  from  the  penodic  mineo- 
graphed  communiques  of  the  PAIGC.  Brief  news  items,  baseii  on  this  material,  can  also  be 
found  regularly  in  l^e  Monde  (Paris). 

* Interview  with  .Amilcar  Cabral. 
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* Translation  from  the  Portuguese  Press,  January  29  1964,  subject;  “Terrorism  in  Por- 
tuguese Guinea,”  Attachment  No.  1 to  IR  287.9002464.  Unclassified. 

’ See  the  PAIGC  “Message”  of  February  22,  1963,  appealing  for  desertions  and  citing 
previous  cases. 

* See  Conference  des  organisations  nationalistes  des  colonies  portugaises  (Rabat;  CONCP, 
1961). 

* The  following  information  has  been  gained  largely  through  interviews.  See  Zartman, 
“Africa’s  Quiet  War.” 

See  African  Revolution  (Algiers),  vol.  I,  no.  4,  63-69. 

" See  Le  Monde,  July  31,  August  3,  1963. 

'*  Much  of  tl-.e  material  in  the  “Counterinsurgency”  section  is  simply  factual  and  can  be 
gleaned  from  public  as  well  as  insurgent  sources  without  any  problem  of  political  interpreta- 
tion. It  is  regretted,  however,  that  beyond  che  interviews  granted  by  the  Portuguese 
Consulate  in  Dakar  and  the  Portuguese  Emba.ssy  in  Washington,  there  has  been  little 
assistance  from  Portuguese  officials  in  providing  information. 

'*■  Le  Monde,  June  15, 1961;  Cabral,  Speech  to  the  Fourth  Committee  of  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  December  12, 1962,  p.  6;  David  Hapgood,  Bulletin  “DH-7”  of  March  30, 
1962  (New  York;  Institute  of  Current  World  Affairs,  1%2);  The  New  York  Times,  March  22, 
1962. 

“Comments  ...  [on  this  atudy),"  enclosure  with  letter  from  U S.  Department  of  State  to 
Special  Operations  Research  Office,  August  4, 1964  (hereafter  referred  to  as  “Comments”). 

“ The  New  York  Times,  September  2,  1963;  PAIGC  Communique.  February  13,  1963, 
Portuguese  Press  Agency  (ANTI),  February  8, 1963 

'•  ,See  Le  Peuple  de  la  Guinee;  Cabral,  Memorandum  to  the  Union  Africaine  et  Malgache, 
March  10,  1963;  Cabral,  Speech. 

” See  also  Le  Peuple  de  la  Gmnee  pp.  25-30. 

'*  See  Organic  Law  of  the  Portuguese  Overseas  Provinces  (Lisbon;  Agenda  Geral  do 
Ultramar.  1963),  chapters  I,  II,  IV  (secs.  I,  III);  James  Duffy,  Portugal's  African  Ter- 
ritories Present  Realities  (Occasional  Paper  No.  1,  New  York;  Carnegie  Endf'wment  for 
International  Peace,  1962);  James  Duffy,.  Portugal  in  Africa  (Baltimore;  Penguin.  1962); 
Patricia  Wohlgemuth,  “The  Portuguese  Territones  and  the  United  Nations,”  Intem.ational 
Conciliation,  545  (November  1963). 

'*  “Commients.” 

“ Radio  Yaounde,  November  27,  1963. 

See  Dufly,  Portugal's  African  Territories,  pp.  24-27. 

**  See  ibid. , pp.  27-32;  Wohlgemuth,  "The  Portuguese  Territories  and  the  United  Nations.” 
” U.N.  votes  are  given  in  ibid.,  pp.  60-66. 


INSURGENT  APPEALS  AN^  METHODS 

Poliucai  communications  er  lan  ,e  from  intergovernmental  organiza- 
tions, national  governments,  semigovemmental  organizations,  and  pri- 
vate institutions.  A growing  number  of  domestic  and  international  prop- 
aganda appeals  derive  from  insurgent  groups. 

Domestically,  insurgent  propaganda  may  serve  one  or  more  objectives. 
It  often  seeks  to  reinforce  the  revolutionary  spirit  of  the  insurgents  and 
their  supporters.  It  may  attempt  to  attract  others  to  the  cause  of  the 
rebels  or  to  demoralize  those  loyal  to  the  incumbent  regime.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  simply  take  advantage  of  an  event  or  development  in  such  a 
way  as  to  add  to  the  state  of  unrest  in  the  country. 

Internationally,  insurgent  appeals  may  attempt  to  win  foreign  support 
(including  the  support  of  international  organizations)  to  undermine  the 


international  legitimacy  of  an  existing  administration,  or  to  create  the 
appearance  of  a viable  opposition  movement. 

The  means  that  the  insurgents  utilize  to  communicate  with  the  popula- 
tion of  the  area  in  which  they  operate,  or  to  which  they  aspire,  depend 
upon  the  circumstances  of  the  specific  insurgency.  In  general,  however, 
groups  that  are  illegal  can  rely  very  little  upon  the  mass  media  such  as  the 
newspapers.  Instead,  rebel  groups  tend  to  look  to  informal  channels  of 
communication  and  social  movements  for  their  primary  channels  in  most 
cases. 

The  four  articles  that  follow  illustrate  and  discuss  the  appeals  and 
methods  of  various  revolutionary  groups.  The  content  should  not  be 
considered  to  have  official  Department  of  Defense  approval,  express  or 
implied. 

Insurgent  Appeals 

OLAS:  GENERAL  DECLARATION^' 

Supranatwnal  or  international  revolutionary  organizations  must  rely  on  ideological  and 
highly  political  statements  of  doctrine 

This  Conference  [of  the  Latin  American  Solidarity  Organization],  after 
a deep  and  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  conditions  existing  on  the  continent 
and  after  having  ideologically  clarified  the  essential  problems  of  the 
revolutionary  movements,  has  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions: 

Latin  America  exists  in  conditions  of  convulsion,  characterized  by  the 
presence  of  a weak  bourgeoisie  which,  in  indissoluble  union  with  the 
landholders,  constitutes  the  controlling  oligarchy  of  our  countries.  In- 
creased submission  and  almost  absolute  dependence  of  this  oligarchy  on 
imperialism  has  caused  the  intense  polarization  of  forces  on  the  continent 
consisting  of  the  oligarchic  imperialist  alliance  on  one  side  and  the  peoples 
on  the  other.  The  peoples  have  a tremendous  revolutionary  power  which 
is  only  waiting  to  be  channeled  by  a correct  leadership,  by  a revolutionary 
vanguard,  in  order  to  develop  or  to  initiate  the  fight. 

That  power  is  the  power  of  the  proletarian  masses,  of  dty  and  niral 
workers,  of  i.  poor  and  highly  exploited  peasantry,  of  the  young  intellec- 
tuals, of  students  with  a great  tradition  of  struggle,  and  of  the  middle 
strata,  all  joinea  together  by  the  common  denominator  of  the  exploitation 
to  which  they  are  subjected. 

In  the  face  of  the  crisis  of  the  whole  structure  of  the  economic,  social 
and  political  system  throughout  the  continent,  and  the  growing  rebel- 
liousness of  the  peoples,  imperialism  has  designed  and  developed  a conti- 
nental strategy  of  repression  which  proposes  vainly  to  detain  the  course 
of  history.  The  survival  of  the  colonial  and  neo-colonial  systems  of  exploi- 
tation and  domination  are  the  aims  of  U.S.  imperialism. 


•The  General  Declaration  of  the  Latin  American  Solidarity  Oi:ganization  Conference, 
Havana,  July-August  1967. 
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This  situation  determines  and  demands  that  revolutionary  violence  be 
unleashed  and  developed  in  response  to  reactionary  violence. 

Revolutionary  violence  as  the  highest  expression  of  the  peoples’  strug- 
gle is  not  only  the  path,  bat  it  is  the  most  concrete  and  the  most  direct 
potential  for  the  defeat  of  imperialism. 

The  peoples  as  well  as  the  revolutionaries  have  confirmed  this  reality 
and  consequently  realize  the  need  to  initiate,  develop  and  bring  armed 
struggle  to  its  culmination  in  order  to  destroy  the  bureaucratic-military 
apparatus  of  the  oligarchies  and  the  power  of  imperialism. 

In  many  countries  the  special  conditions  prevailing  in  the  countryside, 
the  favorable  topography  and  a potentially  revolutionary  social  base,  in 
addition  to  the  special  adaptation  of  technical  methods  and  professional 
armies  to  repress  the  people  in  the  cities  (which,  moreover,  are  ill- 
adapted  to  an  irregular  war),  mean  that  guerrilla  warfare  is  the  funda- 
mental expression  of  armed  struggle,  the  best  school  for  revolutionaries 
and  their  indisputable  vanguard. 

The  revolution,  already  underway  in  some  countries,  an  imperative 
necessity  in  others  and  a fiiture  prospect  in  the  rest,  has  a well  defined 
anti-imperialist  character  within  its  anti-oligarchic  aims. 

The  principal  objective  of  the  people’s  revolution  on  the  continent  is  the 
seizure  of  power  by  means  of  the  destruction  of  the  bureaucratic-militarj' 
apparatus  of  the  state  and  its  replacement  by  the  people  in  arms  in  order 
to  change  the  existing  economic  aisd  social  regime.  'This  objective  can  be 
achieved  only  through  armed  struggle. 

The  development  and  the  organization  of  the  struggle  depend  on  choos- 
ing the  right  site  on  which  to  carry  it  out  and  the  most  adequate  methods 
of  organization. 

The  lesson  of  the  Cuban  Revolution,  the  experiences  accumulated  by 
the  revolutionary  movement  in  recent  years  throughout  the  world,  and 
the  presence  in  Bolivia,  Venezuela,  Colombia  and  Guatemala  of  an  ever- 
growing armed  revolutionary  movement  show  that  guerrilla  warfare  as  a 
genuine  expression  of  the  people’s  armed  struggle  is  the  most  effective 
method  and  the  most  adequate  form  for  waging  and  developing  revolutio- 
nary warfare  in  most  of  our  countries  and,  consequently,  on  a continental 
scale. 

In  this  particular  situation  the  unity  of  the  peoples,  the  Identity  of  their 
aims,  the  unity  of  their  view's  and  their  disposition  to  unite  in  carrying  out 
the  struggle  are  th^  elements  characterizing  the  common  strategy  that 
must  be  opposed  to  rhat  which  imperialism  is  developing  on  a continental 
scale. 

Thi.j  strategy  requires  a precise  and  cle;ir  expression  of  solidarity, 
whose  most  effective  characteristic  is  the  revolutionary  struggle  itself, 
which  extends  across  the  continent  and  whose  vanguard  detachments  are 
the  guerrillas  and  liberation  armies. 

We,  the  representatives  of  the  peoples  of  our  America,  conscious  of 
the  conditions  which  prevail  on  the  continent,  aware  of  the  existence 
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of  a common  counter-revolutionary  strategy  directed  by  U.S.  im- 
perialism. 

PROCLAIM: 

1.  That  making  the  Revolution  is  a right  and  a duty  of  the  peoples  of 
Latin  America: 

2.  That  the  Revolution  in  Latin  America  has  its  deepest  histojncal  roots 
in  the  liberation  movement  against  European  colonialism  of  the  19th 
century’  and  against  imperialism  of  this  centui'y.  The  epic  struggle  of  the 
peoples  of  Ameri<“a  and  the  great  class  battles  that  our  people  have 
carried  out  agaii'  ' mperialism  in  earlier  decades,  constitute  the  source 
of  historical  insp'  -.Jon  for  the  Latin  American  revolutionary  movement; 

3.  That  the  essential  content  of  the  Revolution  in  Latin  America  is  to 
be  found  in  its  confrontation  with  imperialism  and  the  bourgeois  and 
landowning  oligarchies.  Consequently,  the  character  of  the  Revolution  is 
the  struggle  for  national  independence,  for  emancipation  from  the  oligar- 
chies, and  for  taking  the  socialist  road  to  complete  economic  and  social 
development; 

4.  That  the  principles  of  Marxism-Leninism  guide  the  revolutionarj' 
movement  of  Latin  America; 

5.  That  armed  revolutionary  struggle  constitutes  the  fundamental 
course  of  the  Revolution  in  Latin  America; 

6.  That  all  other  forms  of  struggle  must  serve  to  advance  and  not  to 
retard  the  development  of  this  fundamental  course,  which  is  armed 
struggle; 

7.  That,  for  the  majonty  of  the  countries  of  the  continent,  the  problems 
of  organizing,  initiating,  developing  and  completing  the  armed  struggle 
now  constitute  the  immediate  and  ftandamentai  task  of  the  revolutionary 
movement; 

8.  That  those  countries  where  this  task  is  not  included  in  immed’ate 
planning  must  nevertheless  inevitably  consider  this  as  a future  probabil- 
ity in  the  development  of  their  revolutienary  struggle; 

9.  That  the  historic  responsibility  of  furthering  revolution  in  each  coun- 
try belongs  to  the  people  and  their  revolutionary  vanguards; 

10.  That  in  most  of  our  countries  the  guerrillas  are  the  embrj’o  of 
liberation  armies  and  constitute  the  most  efficient  way  of  initiating  and 
carrying  out  revolutionary  struggle; 

11.  That  the  leadership  of  the  revolution  requires,  as  an  organizing 
principle,  the  existence  of  a unified  political  and  military  command  in 
order  to  guarantee  succes.s; 

12.  That  the  most  effective  type  of  solidarity  that  the  revolutionary 
movements  can  offer  each  other  lies  precisely  in  the  development  and 
culmination  of  their  own  struggle  within  their  own  countries; 

13.  That  solidarity  with  Cuba  and  cooperation  and  collaboration  with 
the  armed  revolutionarj'  movement  are  imperative  duties  of  an  intema- 
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tional  nature,  the  duties  of  all  the  anti-imperialist  organizations  of  this 
continent; 

14.  That  the  Cuban  Revolution,  as  a symbol  of  the  triumph  of  the 
armed  revolutionary  movement,  constitutes  the  vanguard  in  the  anti- 
imperialist movement  of  Latin  America.  Those  peo,.  s that  carry  out 
armed  struggle  will  also  place  themselves  in  the  vanguard  as  they  ad- 
vance along  the  road  of  armed  struggle; 

15.  That  the  peoples  directly  colonized  by  European  powere — or  sub- 
jected to  the  direct  colonial  domination  of  the  United  States — who  are 
now  on  the  road  to  liberation  must  maintain,  as  their  immediate  and 
fundamental  objective,  their  struggle  for  independence  and  their  close 
ties  with  the  general  struggle  on  this  continent,  since  this  is  the  o’  V way 
of  preventing  their  being  absorbed  into  the  neocolonial  system  of  the 
United  States; 

16.  That  the  Second  Declaration  of  Havana,  a re'sume'  of  the  great  and 
glorious  revolutionary  tradition  of  the  past  150  years  of  Latin  American 
history,  serves  as  a guiding  document  for  the  Latin  American  Revolution, 
and  has  been  upheld,  widened,  enriched  and  made  even  more  radical  by 
the  peoples  of  this  continent  during  the  past  five  years; 

17.  That  the  peoples  of  Latin  America  harbor  no  antagonisms  toward 
any  peoples  of  the  world  and  e.xtend  their  hand  of  brotherly  friendship  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  itself,  encouraging  them  to  fight  on 
against  the  oppressive  policy  of  imperialist  monopolies; 

18.  That  the  struggle  in  Latin  America  is  strengthening  its  bonds  of 
solidarity  with  the  peoples  of  Asia  and  Africa  am?  the  socialist  countries, 
especially  with  the  Negroes  of  the  United  States,  who  suffer  from  class 
exploitation,  poverty,  unemployment,  racial  discrimination  and  the  denial 
of  the  most  basic  human  rights,  and  who  constitute  a force  of  considerable 
importance  within  the  revolutionary  struggle; 

19.  That  the  heroic  struggle  of  the  people  of  Vietnam  aids  all  revolu- 
tionary peoples  fighting  against  imperialism  to  an  inestimable  degree  and 
constitutes  an  inspiring  example  for  the  people  of  Latin  America; 

20.  That  we  have  approved  the  Statutes  and  created  a Permanent 
Committee  with  its  seat  in  Havana  for  the  Latin  American  Organization 
of  Solidarity,  which  constitutes  the  true  representation  of  the  peoples  of 
Latin  America. 

We,  the  revolutionaries  of  our  America,  the  America  lying  south  of  the 
Rio  Bravo,  successors  of  those  men  who  won  our  first  independence, 
armed  with  an  irrevocable  will  to  struggle  and  a revolutionary  scientific 
orientation  and  with  nothing  to  lose  but  the  chains  which  bind  us. 

ASSERT; 

That  our  struggle  constitutes  a decisive  contribution  to  the  historic 
struggle  of  humanity  to  liberate  itself  from  slavery  and  exploitation. 

The  Duty  of  Every  Revolutionary  ut  to  Make  the  Revolution! 


THE  ALGERIAN’  PROBLEM* 

By  the  Algerian  Delegation  in  Cairo 

In  colonial  wars,  a major  insurgent  goal  is  the  establishment  of  a national 

personality — even  if  artificial — whick  nay  be  claimed  to  have  a prima  facie  right  to 

self -dele  rmi  n-  it  ion. 

Algeria  is  the  case  of  a country  annexed  by  a colonial  power  after  a 
military  conquest  characterised  by  all  aspects  of  classical  imperialism. 
These  aspects  can  be  summed  up  as  a policy  of  social  depersonalization, 
exploitation  and  oppression  of  the  Algerian  masses  for  the  sole  benefit  of 
the  colonizing  power  and  European  settlers. 

Colonialism  has  attracted  the  cultural  and  religious  heritage  of  the 
Algerian  nation,  intent  on  depersonalizing  the  masses  so  as  to  exploit 
them  furthe.  and  to  implement  the  policy  of  “assimiktion." 

The  national  lariguage  of  the  Algerian  people  L Arabk.  Colonialism  has 
sought  to  stamp  out  the  Arabic  language.  The  res  ills  of  this  policy  are 
characterised  until  now  by  the  refusal  to  allow  the  teaching  of  Arabic  in 
Government  schools  and  by  the  many  hindrances  to  free  education.  Only 
in  the  Highe’*  Institute  of  Islamic  studies,  and  three  Medei  .sas  (secondary 
schools),  attended  by  less  than  500  students,  are  Arabic  studies  pursued. 
In  the  French  secondary  schools,  Anbic  is  taught  as  a foreign  language. 
The  opening  of  free  primary-schools  is  openly  han;pered  by  the  au- 
thorities who  frequently  close  them  down  and  arrest  tJ.'ei  ■ teacliers.  One 
teacher  (Cheikh  Zerroaki)  has  been  condemned  to  four  wars  imprison- 
ment for  teaching  Algerian  history. 

Even  education  in  French  is  very  limited.  The  percentage  of  illiteracy 
is  90  percent  and  today  two  million  school-age  children  ar.  deprived  of 
any  education.  Two  Algerian  children  out  of  100  inhabitants  y ■ to  school, 
while  the  proportion  for  the  Europeans  in  Algeria  is  16  students'  for  100 
inhabitants.  . . . 

The  Algerian  problem  is  essentially  a colonial  one,  and  so  long  as  the 
colonial  regime  continues  to  exist  there  can  be  no  permanent  solutioi  aud 
no  permanent  peace  in  Algeria,  for  it  is  in  the  nature  of  colonialism  tha^  it 
contains  within  itself  the  germs  of  continual  conflicts  and  constitutes  tl,vf- 
greatest  threat  to  peace.  The  Algerian  people  are  deeply  peace-loving.  If 
there  is  any  bloodshed  in  Algeria  it  is  because  the  French  Government 
have  flatly  rejected  any  peaceful  solution  of  the  problem. 

The  movement  towards  the  independence  of  colonial  peoples  is  gather- 
ing momentum  and  is  becoming  irresistible.  Nevertheless,  despite  the 
changes  which  have  occurred  in  Asia  and  in  parts  of  Africa,  in  North 
Africa  and  particularly  in  Algeria,  the  French  have  persistently  resisted 
any  alteration  in  the  status  quo.  In  November,  1954,  Mr.  Mitterand, 
French  Minister  of  the  Interior,  not  only  reaffirmed  both  inside  the 
French  Parliament  and  elsewhere  that  Algeria  is  a part  of  France  and 

‘From  “What  Is  Algeria,”  (Cairo.  Algenan  Delegation),  1955. 
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that  “no  interference  by  other  countries  in  the  Algerian  question  will  be 
tolerated,”  but  he  also  stated  ‘for  Algeria  the  only  negotiation  is  war." 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  the  Algerian  problem  exists  and  can 
no  longer  be  ignored.  The  military  operations  are  continuing  and  the 
French  now  talk  of  an  “impasse”  and  of  the  necessity  of  sending  more  and 
more  reinforcements.  French  manoeuvres  to  suppress  this  problem,  to 
hide  it  from  the  outside  world  are — as  in  the  case  of  THinisia  and 
Morocco — doomed  to  failure.  From  the  legal  point  of  view  Tunisia  and 
Morocco  are  ‘‘protectorates"  while  Algeria  is  considered  “a  part,  of 
France."  In  reality  the  problems  of  the  three  countries  are  the  same  and 
the  fictions  invented  by  France  to  confuse  the  issue  have  been  rudely 
destroyed  by  the  latest  events  in  Algeria.  The  political  aims  of  Tunisia, 
Morocco  and  Algeria  are  the  same;  and  their  peoples  look  towards  the 
establishment  of  independent  states;  their  destiny  is  linked  to  each  other 
in  the  future  as  it  was  in  the  past. 

Therefore,  the  basic  solution  for  the  North  African  problem  lies  firstly 
in  the  recognition  of  the  fundamental  fact  that  there  is  a single  problem 
and  that  attempts  to  appease  one  part  of  North  A'  ira  m order  to  be  able 
to  crush  another  more  effectively  are  destined  in  failure. 

The  French  have  to  realise  that  the  use  of  military  repression  against 
the  force  of  nationalism  cannot  succeed.  Sooner  or  later  the  French  will 
have  to  recognise  Algerian  aspirations  and  to  come  to  terms  with  i,he 
nationalists’  demands.  The  continuance  of  forceful  repression  in  Algeria 
will  only  cause  increased  bloodshed  and  bitteniess  between  the  Algerian 
and  French  peoples. 

1.  Algerian  Demands:  The  political  demands  of  the  Algerians  today, 
as  since  the  end  of  the  last  World  War,  remain  the  establishment  of  a 
Sovereign  Constituent  Algerian  Assembly  elected  by  universal  direct 
suffrage  without  distinction  of  race  or  religion.  Such  an  assembly  will 
enable  the  Algerian  people  to  give  expression  to  their  aspirations  through 
a genuinely  representative  body  which  vdll  then  undertake  negotiations 
with  France  to  define  future  Franco-Algerian  relations.  The  prior  condi- 
tions for  such  elections  would  be  the  abolition  of  the  present  police  state 
government,  the  release  of  ail  political  prisoners,  the  ending  of  police  and 
military  repression  and  the  restoration  of  all  civil  liberties. 

The  Algerian  Nationalises  are  for  the  establishment  of  a Social  and 
Democratic  Republic  in  Algeiia. 

2.  An  International  Problem:  Today  the  Algerian  problem  is  not  the 
concern  of  France  alone  but  of  the  whole  world — and  particularly  of  those 
peoples  who  stand  for  abolition  of  Colonialism  everywhere. 

TTie  29  countries  meeting  at  Bandung  from  April  18th  to  April  24th 
[1955]  specifically  considered  the  situation  in  Algeria. 

The  Conference  declared  its  unanimous  support  of  the  right  of  the 
Algerian  people  to  self-determination  in  the  following  terms: 

In  view  of  the  unsettled  situation  in  North  Africa  and  of  the  jjersisting  denial  to  the 
peoples  of  North  Africa  of  the  rights  to  self-determination,  the  Asian-African 


Conference  declared  its  support  for  the  rights  of  the  peoples  of  Algeria,  Morocco 
and  Tunisia  to  self-determination  and  independence  and  urged  the  French  gov- 
ernment to  bring  about  a peaceful  settlement  of  the  issues  without  delay.  (Chapter 
D,  Paragraph  2) 

In  addition,  the  Conference  recognized  that  the  basic  right  of  the 
Algerian  people  to  study  their  own  language  and  culture  had  been  sup- 
pressed, and  condemned  this  denial  of  fundamental  rights  as  an  impedi- 
ment to  cultural  advancement  and  to  cultural  co-operation  on  the  wider 
international  plane. 

In  a letter  dated  July  26th,  1955  addressed  to  the  Secretary-General  of 
the  United  Nations,  the  representatives  of  the  Asian- African  countries 
requested  the  “Question  of  Algeria”  to  be  included  in  the  Agenda  of  the 
tenth  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations.  They 
declared  . . . 

The  right  of  self-determination  occupies  a position  of  decisive  importance  in  the 
structure  of  the  United  Nations  In  the  first  Article  of  the  Charter  itself,  it  is 
specifically  enumerated  among  the  Purposes  and  Principles  of  the  Organization;  it 
IS  cited  again  in  Article  55  as  the  basis  of  international  economic  and  social 
co-operation;  and  it  is  affirmed  in  resolution  637  (VII),  adopted  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  General  Assembly,  as  a prerequisite  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  an 
other  fundamental  human  nghts  TTie  emergence  into  independence  of  the  peoples 
of  many  nations  previously  dependent  is  among  the  most  encouraging  features  of 
the  first  decade  of  the  United  Nations  history.  On  the  other  hand,  the  denial  of  the 
right  of  self-determination  to  other  dependent  peoples  or  undue  delay  in  its 
implementation  is  a potential  source  of  international  friction  and  of  concern  to  the 
international  community. 

It  is  against  this  background  that  the  United  Nations  should  consider  the  de- 
teriorating situation  in  Algeria,  which  has  necome  a cause  for  growing  concern. 

The  position  in  Algena  is  the  direct  lesult  of  colonial  conquest,  and  the  people  of 
•Algeria  cannot  be  said  to  have  exercisetl  their  right  to  self-determination  as 
envisaged  in  the  United  Nations  Charter.  Delay  in  the  e.xercise  of  this  vital  right 
can  only  frustrate  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  the  .Algerian  people,  embitter 
relations  between  them  and  the  French  authorities  and  Ic.^d,  as  it  is  in  fact  doing, 
to  the  suppression  of  other  fundamental  rights,  the  retardation  of  cultural  de- 
velopment and  the  imposition  of  order  by  force  alone. 

The  French  Government,  for  its  part,  has  been  quick  to  appeal  to  the 
Atlantic  Pact  Powers  to  support  its  attitudes  towards  Algeria  and  has 
already  succeeded  in  obtaining  permission  from  NATO  High  Command  to 
withdraw  French  forces  from  Western  Germany  for  use  in  Algeria. 
France  is  making  every  effort  to  put  pressure  on  her  friends  and  allies  in 
case  of  the  “internationalisation”  of  the  problem. 

The  Algerian  people  are  today  being  hard  pressed  by  the  forces  of 
repression  ranged  against  them.  They  know  that  their  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence has  entered  a new  and  critical  phase  and  that  the  sacrifices 
demarided  of  them  are  very  great.  They  have  accepted  this  and  they  have 
pledged  themselves  to  stand  united  until  final  victory  is  achieved 
throughout  North  Africa.  They  know  that  in  this  struggle  they  are  not 
alone,  that  millions  throughout  the  world  are  watching  their  efforts  with 
sympathy. 

The  AJgerian  people  call  upon  the  democratic  forces  in  the  world  to 
take  up  the  cause  of  Algerian  freedom.  The  Algerians  firmly  believe  thai 
those  who  hove  so  valiantly  championed  the  cause  of  freedom  m Morocco, 
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Tunisia  and  other  parts  of  the  world  will  not  fail  in  their  response  to  the 
people  of  Algeria.  For  Algeria  'S  a part  of  the  great  struggle  of  peoples 
against  the  curse  of  colonialism,  still  powerful  but  yielding  step  by  step  to 
the  irresistible  forces  of  freedom. 

WE  ARE  AT  WAR* 


By  THE  African  National  Congress 

Where  ivsurrectionaiy  groups  enjoy  not  mtlitary  successes  the  emphasis  on  the  survival 
and  continued  activism  of  the  revolutionary  group  is  primordial. 

On  16th  December,  1961,  Unkhonto  We  Sizwe,  military  wing  of  the 
ANC,  made  it  known  that  we,  the  oppressed  people  of  South  Africa, 
would  fight  for  our  rights.  We  made  this  known  not  only  with  words. 
Dynamite  blasts  announced  it. 

from  13th  August,  1967,  our  men  of  Umkhonto  We  Sizwe,  together 
with  our  brothers  of  ZAPU  (Zimbabwe  African  People's  Union)  have 
been  fighting  the  oppressors  in  Matabeleland,  Wankie  and  further  south. 

The  Vorster  government,  through  the  radio  and  newspapers,  continues 
to  lie  about  this  fighting. 

The  truth  is  very  different  from  what  these  newspapers  have  reported. 
Our  men  are  armed  and  trained  freedom-fighters,  not  “terrorists."  They 
are  fighting  with  courage,  discipline  and  skill.  The  forces  of  the  Rhodesian 
racialists  suffered  heavy  losses.  So  also  did  the  white  soldiers  sent  to 
Rhodesia  by  Vorster  to  save  the  Smith  regime  from  collapse. 

The  freedom-fighters  have  inflicted  heavy  losses  on  the  enemy.  Apart 
from  those  who  have  been  ambushed  and  killed,  hospitals  at  Bulawayo 
and  Wankie  are  crowded  with  wounded  Smith  and  Vorster  forces.  Sev- 
eral South  African  helicopters  and  militai*j’  transport  planes  have  been 
brought  down  over  the  past  three  months. 

The  fighting  will  go  on  in  Rhodesia  and  South  Africa.  We  will  fight  until 
we  have  won,  however  long  it  takes  and  however  much  it  will  cost. 

WHY  WE  FIGHT 

To  you,  the  sons  and  daughtei-s  of  the  soil,,  our  case  is  clear. 

The  white  oppressors  have  stolen  our  land.  They  have  destroyed  our 
families.  They  have  taken  for  themselves  the  best  that  tiiere  is  in  our  rich 
country  and  have  left  us  the  worst.  They  have  '^he  fruits  and  the  riches. 
We  have  the  backbreaking  toil  and  the  poverty. 

We  burrow  into  the  belly  of  the  earth  to  dig  our  gold,  diamonds,  coal, 
uranium.  The  white  oppressors  and  foreign  investors  grab  all  ihis  wealth. 
It  is  used  for  their  enrichment  and  to  buy  arms  to  suppress  and  kill  us. 

In  the  factories,  on  the  farmis,  on  the  railways,  wherever  you  go,  the 
hard,  dirty,  dangerous,  badly  paid  jobs  are  ours.  The  best  jobs  are  for 
whites  only. 


In  our  own  land  we  have  to  carrj’  passes:  we  are  rest-icted  and 
banished  while  the  white  oppressors  move  about  freely. 

Our  homes  are  hovels;  those  of  the  whites  are  luxury  mansions,  flats 
and  farmsteads. 

There  are  not  enough  schools  for  our  children;  the  standard  of  educa- 
tion is  low’,  and  w'e  have  to  pay  for  it.  But  the  government  uses  our  taxes 
and  the  wealth  w'e  create  to  provide  free  educTition  for  w’hite  children. 

We  have  suffered  long  enough. 

Over  300  years  ago  the  white  invaders  began  a ceaseless  war  of  aggres- 
sion against  us,  murdered  our  forefathei’s,  stole  land  and  enslaved  our 
people. 

Today  they  still  rule  by  force.  They  murder  our  people.  They  still 
enslave  us. 

ONLY  BY  MEETING  FORCE  WITH  FORCE  CAN  WE  WIN  BACK 
OUR  MOTHERLAND 

We  have  tried  every  way  to  reason  with  the  white  supremacists.  For 
many  years  our  leaders  and  organizations  sent  petitions  and  deputations 
to  Cape  Town  and  Pretoria,  even  overseas,  to  London  and  the  United 
Nations  in  New  York.  We  organised  mass  demonstrations,  pass- 
burnings,  peaceful  stay-at-homes. 

What  answer  was  given  by  the  govenment? 

Strikers  and  demonstrators  were  shet  in  cold  blood.  New  acts  of 
oppression  and  injustice  were  heaped  upon  us.  Our  leaders  and  spokes- 
men were  banned,  gagged,  jailed,  banished — even  murdered.  Our  or- 
ganisation, the  African  National  Congress,  was  outlawed.  Our  meetings, 
journals  and  leaflets  were  prohibited. 

The  Nazi  Vorster,  who  was  interned  for  helping  Hitler,  is  now  the 
Prime  Minister  of  South  Africa.  This  rnan  is  the  murderer  of  Mini, 
Mkaba,  Khayingo,  Bongco,  Saloojee  and  other  brave  sons  of  Africa.  He 
has  condemned  Mandela,  Sisulu,  Mbeki,  Mhlaba,  Motsoaiedi,  Mlangeni, 
Kathrada,  Fischer  and  many  others  to  ret  away  in  jails  for  life. 

They  have  declared  " ar  on  us.  We  have  to  fight  back! 

Our  Indian  brothers  know  full  well  the  hardships  and  bitterness  of 
W’hite  baaskaap  rule.  Since  the  time  of  Mahatma  Gbandi  and  before,  they 
have  had  to  face  persecution — attempts  to  deport  them  to  India,  Ghetto 
Acts,  Group  Ai-eas  and  other  forms  of  oppression. 

The  South  African  Indian  Congress  fought  back  Led  by  men  like 
Yusuf  Dadoo,  Monty  Naicker  and  Nana  Sita,  the  Iiidian  community 
marched  hand  in  hand  with  the  ANC  for  liberty,  for  the  rights  of  all  South 
Africans. 

Our  Coloured  bi’others  know’  how  even  the  few  privileges  they  w’ere 
allowed— crumbs  from  the  master’s  table — have  been  taken  away  from 
them.  Votes,  skilled  jobs,  trade  union  rights— one  by  one  they  are  being 
taken  away.  New  apartheid  madness  is  consenpting  the  Coloured  youth 
into  labour  camp.s  and  jails  for  pass  offenders.  The  ghetto  wails  grow 
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higher.  Theat  i‘!  why  the  Coloured  People’s  Congress  (CPC)  pledge-l  its 
support  to  the  Freedom  Charter  and  why  its  leadens  are  driven  into  jail 
or  exile. 

And  what  of  the  white  minority?  For  years  they  have  been  misled  by 
racialist  pohUcia;,s,  dominees  anu  fascists  who  told  them  they  vvere  the 
superior  race.  They  have  followed  tne  Vorsters  and  the  de  Villiers  Gi'af’s, 
and  now  they  are  being  called  upon  to  fight  and  die  in  defence  of  apar- 
theid. Let  them  ask  themselves:  is  it  worth  if;  Has  it  brought  anything 
but  uncertainty  and  fear,  isolation  and  contemot  at  h jme  and  abroad.  Is 
this  a future  to  hght  and  o:i-  for — a life  in  an  armed  camp,  .suiroumlerl  by 
the  hate  and  anger  of  the  onpressed  non-white  people? 

The  Africar^-N’ationai  Congress,  remembering  also  the  riram  Fischers 
and  the  Deafc  Goldbergs,  calls  on  white  South  Africans  to  take  tli-  .r 
p'oee  on  the  side  of  liberty  and  democracy,  the  si-le  of  our  freedom 
fighters — now  before  it  k too  tate. 

WHAT  WE  FIGHT  FOR 

We  are  fighdng  for  democracy — majority  rule — the  right  of  the  Afri- 
can.s  to  rule  Africa.  We  are  fighting  for  a South  Africa  in  which  there  will 
be  peace  and  harmony  and  equal  rights  for  ai;  people. 

We  are  not  racists,  as  the  white  oppressors  are.  The  I'U’rican  .N'ationa) 
Congress  has  a message  of  freedom  for  all  w’ho  live  in  our  country. 

WHAT  YOU  SHOULD  DO 

The  battle  has  begun. 

In  Rhode.sia,  we  have  met  the  oppressors  with  guns,  in  our  hands’.  That 
was  the  start.  Soon  there  wall  be  battles  in  South  .Africa. 

Wfr  wid  speak  to  them  with  guns,  again  and  again,  m-.v  here,  now 
there  until  their  day  is  done  and  apartheid  destroyed  for  ever. 

We  call  on  you  to  bo  proj/arod. 

Stand  up  and  speak  out  against  Vorsler  and  ids  Maris.  Don’t  coilab 
rate  with  them!  Taite  courage  from  our  immor^ni  freedom-fighters  who 
died  in  the  name  of  freedom  for  all. 

Our  CvL’niry  will  be  free.  We  fig'nt  for  ail  .South  .Africans,  for  \ou  and 
youi  children  and  you/  children’s  children 

PREPARE  TO  SUPPORT  OUR  FIGHTING  MEN! 

Pass  tills  me^tiage  to  your  friends  and  relatives,  throughout  Southern 
Africa — in  Botswain,  Lesotho,  South-West  Africa,  or  Swaziland;  in 
Rhode.sia,  Mozambi({ue  or  .Angola,  and  in  every  corner  of  South  Africa 
itself, 

HELP  THE  FREEDOM  FiGHTEIlS! 

MAKE  THEIR  i’.ATH  E.A‘’Y!  MaKe  t'ne  enemy's  path  hard! 

WE  ARK  ANSWERING  THE  WHITE  OPPRESSORS  IN  THE 

LANGUAGE  THEY  HAVE  CHOSEN!  THIS  IS  A W.-^R  TO 
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DESTROY  APARTHEID,  TO  WIN  BACK  OUR  COUNTRY  FOR 
ALL  OUR  PEOPLE! 

WE  SHALL  WIN!  FORWARD  TO  VICTORY  OR  DEATH! 

AFRIKa!  MAYIBUYE!  AMANDLA  NGAWETHU! 

MATLA  KE  AF.ONA!  POWER  TO  THE  PEOPLE! 

Insurgent  Methods 

COMMUNICATION  OF  IDEAS* 

Bi'Bol'GlasPike 

Siicre-<sfui  it-su-yeiil  nioieinciits  are  usHallii  characterized  by  effective  comniiimcaiions 

Ilk  the  sndaienoHs  pupalation.  The  Cony  employed  a broad,  highly  sophisticated 
concept  of  soc'  >!  commumcatton 

'Hie  three  ‘ means  by  \vhic‘i  ideas  are  more  or  less  systematically 
communicated  are  mass  media,  such  as  radio,  television,  newspapers, 
magazines,  books;'  (he  svj-cal!e(!  informal  channels  of  communication 
—word  of  mouth,  rumor,  gossip,  itinerant  peddlers;  and  social  move- 
mcuits  or  social  organizations,  in  which  the  organization  itself— for  exam- 
ole.  a rhurch  or  the  Boy  Scouts — acts  as  the  channel,  communicating  not 
eniy  idea.«  but  also  lacts,  data,  and  value  judgments.  The  NLF  used  all 
three  but  relied  on  tht  third,  the  .social  movement,  as  its  chief  medium  of 
communk-ation.  It  is  with  this  phenomenon,  together  with  one  other 
Commrnist  communioation  uemce — the  agit-prop  cadre — that  we  arv° 
chieflv  conce.'T.ed  here. 

In  a sense  it  is  and  inisicading  to  treat  the  NLF’s  communication 
effort  a.'-  a separate  entity.  In  truth,,  almost  every  act  of  the  NLF  was 
ccr.ceived  a.s  an  net  of  communication.  Its  u.se  of  the  communication 
n'.at!*i%  went  heyon-t  the  normal  .social  role  as  understood  elsewhere.  Its 
communication  system  not  only  communicated  inform.ation,  explained  it 
in  meaningful  terms,  and  provided  it  with  a value  judgment  based  on 
individual  relevancy— the  more  or  less  traditional  communication 
function — but  it  als<;  shaped  a communication  w eapon  and  used  it  to  strike 
at  the  vitai.s  of  the  GVN.  Its  virtories  and  defeats  were  essentially  the 
resuk  of  s'’rcessra!  or  unsuccessful  e-.imtnunieation  efforts. 

THEORY  OF  COMMUNIC.ATION 

The  ge  leral  characteristics  of  the  NLF  communication  process  were 
these; 

L The  speciaily  cre.ated  .=.)ciai  movements,  such  as  the  various  libera- 
tion associations  became  the  primary  vehicles  for  communication.  Their 
activitic's  w ere  managed  ilirectly  or  indirectly  by  the  agit-prop  cadres  and 
’ Cl’S  using  both  traditicnai  channels,  such  as  word-of-mouth  and 

'Exrt'rpl.-.  '■•om  "Ci'nimuiucaliO!!  of  Chapter  7,  in  V'iW  Cong  The  Organization 

ami  Tcrhntgncs  of  Ike  National  tjiherahon  Front  of  South  Vietnam.  M.I  T.  Press,  Cam- 
hniljje.  Mass..  Krunnte;!  'Ailh  the  perinis,Moii  of  .M.I  T.  I’res.s.  copvnnght  holder 
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face-to-face  communication,  and  mass  media,  the  latter  chiefly  designed 
as  a reinforcement. 

2.  Using  this  apparai,  a theoreti  al  formula  was  employed  that  first 
established  a claim  to  truth  in  terms  of  basically  rational  appeals.  This 
was  not  a full-blown  ideology,  Marxism  or  any  other,  so  much  as  it  was 
the  conversion  of  specific  ideas  into  actions  and  the  transformation  of 
abstract  concepts  such  as  nationalism  into  social  levers.  Second,  using 
nonrational  appeals,  the  emotions  of  the  villagers  were  tapped,  and 
passions,  chiefly  hatred,  were  generated.  Third,  a commitment  to  action 
was  demanded,  even  if  only  a token  act  or  gesture. 

3.  The  Communist  concept  of  communication  predominated,  with  the 
Chinese  rather  than  the  Soviet  experience  serving  as  the  model.  As  in 
China,  great  premium  was  placed  on  mass  psychological  techniques  such 
as  rallies,  demonstrations,  parades,  movements  (similar  to  China’s  “Back 
to  the  Countryside’’  movement),  group  criticism  and  individual  denuncia- 
tion campaigns,  neighborhood  and  work  meetings,  and  other  forms  of 
organizational  communication,  often  with  the  mass  social  organizations 
acting  as  media. 

4 The  communication  of  ideas  w'as  viewed  not  as  a separate  act  but  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  Revolution:  communication  was  a seamless  w'eb.  It 
was  based  on  the  orthodox  Communist  distinction  between  agitation  and 
propaganda,  derived  from  the  famous  Plekhanov  (and  Lenin)  distinction 
between  an  agitator  as  one  who  presents  only  one  or  a few  ideas  to  a mass 
of  people  and  a propagandist  as  one  who  presents  many  ideas  to  one  or  a 
few  persons;  this  approach  was  necessary,  it  was  held,  because  the 
masses  could  not  be  expected  to  understand  Marxism-Leninism  but 
nevertheless  must  be  imbued  with  the  proper  spirit  so  that  they  would 
work  and  sa,;rifice  for  the  cause.  Propaganda  thus  consisted  of  theoretical 
indocirinat'on  through  which  Party  members  were  armed  with  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  laws  that  govern  society,  or  almost  the  exact  opposite 
meaning  of  the  word  as  used  in  non-Communist  countries.  In  tunctional 
terms,  agit-prop-  activities  were  conceived  as  a servo-mechanism  by 
means  of  which  the  rural  Vietnamese  were  indoctrinated  with  a certain 
set  of  values  and  beliefs  as  the  necessary  first  step,  the  formation  of  the 
masses  into  an  organizational  weapon.  It  was  often  reiterated  in  internal 
documents,  as  in  the  following  PRP  statement: 

.■tgit-prop  work  is  <hreclt>il  at  the  m;isses.  for  the  Iwncfi'  of  the  masses,  atui  must 
in voK  e the  ma.sses  doing  propagan, da  work  under  Party  guidance  Thus  the  prop- 
aganda target  is  the  masses,  and  the  propaganda  force  is  also  the  masses,  but  in 
the  second  case  the  masses  are  orgamie ! and  educated  by  the  Party,  in  ;>socia- 
tions,  groups,  organizations,  etc.  . . 


5.  Although  communication  efforts  were  conducted  simultaneously  on 
various  levels  and  with  differing  and  often  contradictory  themes,  the  key 
communicator  at  .all  levels  was  the  agit-prop  cadre.  He  was  no  mere 
technician  but  one  wl.o  sat  at  the  highest  policy  determining  levels  and 
who  at  the  lower  echelons  tended  to  dominate  all  activities,  not  just 
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agit-prop  work.  He  was  regarded  as  an  instructor  who  explained  NLF 
policies  and  programs  in  terms  the  ordinary'  rural  Vietnamese  could 
understand,  using  whatever  arguments  seemed  most  likely  to  be  effec- 
tive. Mass  media,  where  they  did  exist,  were  never  regarded  as  strong 
enough  in  themselves  to  convince  the  unconvinced. 

6.  Although  the  successes  of  the  communication  program  were  not  due 
to  its  Marxist  content  so  much  as  to  its  pragmatic  arguments,  the  appeals 
were  rooted  in  fundamental  Communist  doctrine:  the  united-front  con- 
cept, class  consciousness,  and  the  historically  determined  inevitable 
triumph  of  the  cause.  Contamination  of  the  communication  system  was 
reduced  by  requiring  cadres  to  use  Rad'o  Liberation  and  Radio  Hanoi  as 
basic  sources  of  material  and  by  postcommunication  audits  at  higher 
levels. 

7.  The  NLF  communication  system  suffered  from  standard  Communist 
communication  weaknesses:  obtuseness,  formalism,  irrelevancy,  and  ul- 
traconformity. 

This  summary  and  the  following  sections  on  social  movements  as  com- 
munication devices  and  on  agit-prop  work  were  taken  from  two  key 
documents  that  fell  into  GVL  hands  in  mid-1962.  The  first  was  an  NLF 
document  entitled  Directive  on  Information,  Propagayida,  Agitation, 
and  Cultural  Activities  for  1961.  It  was  written  at  the  Central  Commit- 
tee level  for  use  at  the  provincial  level  and  contained  an  analysis  of  GVN 
rural  communications  efforts,  an  assessment  of  the  rural  climate  of  opin- 
ion, a critique  of  NLF  communication  efforts  during  1961,  and  a master 
plan  for  its  communication  work  during  1962.  The  second,  a PRP  docu- 
ment entitled  Training  of  Propaganda,  Cultural  and  Educational  Work- 
ers at  tlte  District  and  Village  Levels,  was  prepared  for  lower-echelon 
agit-prop  cadres  and  dealt  with  specific  agit-prop  techniques  and  organi- 
zation, the  staffing  of  agit-prop  and  armed  propaganda  teams,  and  the  use 
of  culture  and  education  (or  indoctrination). 

The  fii-st  document  was  highly  theoretical,  the  second  concrete  and 
practical.  Taken  together,  tiiey  portrayed  the  full  range  of  the  NLF-PRP 
communication  process;  dozens  of  other  documents,  as  well  as  more  than 
4,000  NLF  propaganda  leaflets  subsequently  collected,  illustvated  in  de- 
tail the  basic  concepts  outlined  in  the  two  major  directives.  Both  docu- 
ments stressed  the  importance  of  agit-prop  w’ork.  The  PRP  cadre  direc- 
tive outlined  it  i..  specific  terms: 

Daily  the  masses  are  oppressed  and  exploited  by  the  imperialists  and  feudalists 
and  therefore  are  disused  to  hate  them,  and  their  crimes.  But  their  hatred  is  not 
focused;  it  is  diffuse.  TTie  masses  think  their  lot  is  determined  by  fete  They  do  not 
see  that  they  have  been  deprived  of  their  rights.  They  do  not  understand  the 
purpose  and  metho;.  if  the  Revolution  They  do  not  have  confidence  in  us.  Tliey 
swallow  their  hatred  and  resentment  or  resign  themselves  to  enduring  oppression 
and  terror,  or.  if  tiiey  do  struggle,  they  do  so  in  a tveak  and  sporadic  manner.  For 
all  these  rettsons  agit-prop  work  is  necessary  to  ,=tir  up  the  ir  5«ses,  to  make  then, 
hate  the  enemy  to' a high  dep-ee.  to  make  them  utiderttan-i  their  rights  and  the 
purpi«:e  and  method  of  the  Revolution,  and  to  efep  confidence  in  our  cspaoility. 

It  IS  neccs.>i8ry  to  change  the  attitude  of  the  masses  irom  a pa.ss!vc  one  to  o desire 
to  struggle  stVi'ngly.  to  take  part  more  and  more  violently  to  win  their  rights  for 
survival.  Good  or  bad  results  in  our  Revolution  depend  on  uhether  agil-pi-op  action 
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to  educate  and  change  the  thinking  of  the  masses  ’ Ls  good  or  bad.  Every  person  in 
the  Revolution  therefore  must  know  how  to  conduct  propaganda.  It  follows  that 


the  (agit-prop)  task  is  a very  important  one.  During  the  Resistance,  this  task  made 
the  armed  struggle  possible.  At  the  present  time,  with  our  struggle  movement 
approaching,  it  is  the  unique  weapon  the  Party  and  the  masses  use  to  strike  at  the 


enemy.  Therefore  a Party  member  must,  in  all  circumstances — even  when  he  has 
fallen  into  enemy  hands — continue  by  all  means  to  make  propaganda  for  the  Party 
under  the  slogan  "Each  Party  member  is  a propagandist.” 

Explaining  the  difference  in  approach  between  efforts  during  the  Viet 
Minh  war  and  the  later  period,  the  document  declared; 

During  the  Resistance  our  struggle  approacli  was  to  arm  all  the  people  and  have 
them  engage  in  guerrilla  war£^.  At  that  time  we  had  a slogan,  “Propaganda 
action  is  half  the  resistance  work.”  At  the  present  time  we  pursue  a political 
struggle  combined  with  the  armed  struggle,  which  present  to  the  world  three 
faces:  political  struggle,  armed  struggle,  and  struggle  among  the  enemy.  ...  It 
IS  the  present  policy  of  the  Party  that  after  completing  the  indoctrination  work  in 
tiie  Party,  Youth  League,  and  otlier  mass-based  rcvoiutionaiy  organizations,  we 
begin  to  reach  the  masses  by  propaganda  in  depth,  by  meetings  in  hamlets  and 
villages,  word-of-mouth  communication.  In  this,  the  first  action  is  agit-prop 
work,  . . . which  serves  two  purposes;  a means  of  persuading  the  masses  to 
participate  in  the  political  struggle  movement  against  the  enemy  and,  second,  it  is 


participate  in  the  political  struggle  movement  against  the  enemy  and,  second,  it  is 
a (propaganda]  weapon  we  place  in  the  hands  of  the  masses  in  their  political  attack 
on  the  enemy  The  masses  themselves  therefore  must  be  trained  in  the  use  of 
propaganda  arguments.  What  we  must  do  is  to  influence  public  opinion  so  as  to  get 
the  masses  to  stop  the  enemy  and  win  over  officials  of  the  enemy  administration 
and  enemy  troops. 

The  NLF  Central  Committee  directive  took  a somewhat  longer  view: 

In  all  phases  of  the  Revolution,  the  Party’s  agit-prop  effort  is  vital  and  must  not  be 
neglected.  . . . Our  programs  and  policies  and  our  effort  to  develop  Party  leader- 
ship of  the  Revolution  require  that  the  Party  make  every  eflort  to  develop 
agit-prop  potential  and  in  this  way  develop  and  wider.  Party  influence  among  the 


The  end  result  of  agit-prop  acitvity,  both  documents  clearly  stated,  was 
not  to  be  passive  belief  or  acceptance  by  the  people  but  actions  by  them 
against  the  GVN  in  the  form  of  propaganda  activities,  one  of  the  several 
forms  that  the  struggle  movement  could  take.  Said  the  NLF  Central 
Committee  directive; 

If  the  masses  take  part  in  piopaganda  action  it  is  because  it  will  serve  their 
interests  Because  they  want  to  keep  their  land,  peasants  persuade  each  other  to 
take  un  the  .struggle.  Because  they  want  to  protect  their  homes  and  property  and 
fight  agai  ,st  regrouping  [i.e.,  reloiating],  the  masses  take  up  the  buih  van  move- 
ment. 

Again  the  PRP  cadre  directive  was  more  specific: 

Agit-prop  cadres  must  get  the  masses  to  invent  propaganda  arguments  to  use 
during  struggle  movements.  . . . The  masses  already  have  developed  many  slo- 
gans such  as  "Struggle  against  shelling  and  bombing,"  . . ‘ Struggle  against  the 
strategic  hamlet  and  agroville,"  . . “Struggle  against  consenption,”  . . . “Strug- 
gle against  looting,”  . . and  “A..iericans  get  out.”  During  struggles,  the  masses 
themselves  have  invented  many  other  arguments  to  deal  with  the  enemy  and  stop 
terroism. 

The  importance  of  agit-prop  work  was  outlined  succinctly  in  a docu- 
ment issued  a year  later  by  the  Long  An  province  central  committee; 

It  helps  the  masses  understand  the  Party’s  programs  and  policies.  . , assists  in 
unmasking  the  u.S.-Diem  plot  to  keep  the  masses  poor  and  miserable,  and  helps 
them  realize  their  condition  is  nut  due  to  their  bad  luck  or  ignorance,  and  thus 
causes  the  niasses  to  hate  the  enemy  and  to  sacrifice  for  the  Revolution.  . . . 

It  promotes  unity  and  helps  organize  the  people  in  the  struggle,  . . 
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THE  SOCIAL  MOVEMENT  AS  COMMUNICATION  CHANNEL 

With  the  social  organization  as  a communication  device  we  reach  the 
heart  and  the  power  of  the  NLF.  Here  lay  the  solution  to  the  mystery 
that  for  so  long  puzzled  knowledgeable  and  thinking  Americans:  How 
could  the  NLF  achieve  success  in  the  face  of  ovei"wh^lming  GVN  military 
superiority  and  massive  inputs  of  American  material  resources  for  civic 
action  programs  to  alleviate  economic  grievances?  Not  superior  ideology, 
not  more  dedicated  personnel,  not  because  voluntary  support  of  the 
villager  had  won,  but  the  social  movement  shaped  into  a self- 
contained,  self-supporting  channel  of  communication — that  was  the 
NLF’s  secret  weapon. 

Working  from  the  fundamental  assumption  that  if  an  idea  could  be 
rooted  in  the  group  it  would  become  strong,  durable,  and  infinitely  more 
difficult  to  counter,  the  NLF  created  a communication  structure  far 
beyond  any  simple  propaganda  organization  and  plunged  to  depths  far 
below  mere  surface  acceptance  of  a message  by  an  individual.  In  the 
hands  of  the  agit-prop  cadres  the  social  movement  as  a communicational 
device  made  these  contributions  to  the  NLF  cause: 

1.  It  generated  a sense  of  community,  first,  by  developing  a pattern  of 
political  thought  and  behavior  appropriate  to  the  social  problems  of  the 
rural  Vietnamese  village  in  the  midst  of  sharp  social  change  and,  second, 
by  providing  a basis  for  group  action  that  allowed  the  individual  villager 
to  see  that  his  own  efforts  could  have  meaning  and  effect. 

2.  As  an  organizations’  aritiature,  it  mobilized  the  people,  generating 
discontent  where  it  did  not  exist,  exacerbating  and  harnessing  it  where  it 
did,  and  increasing  especially  at  the  village  level  the  saliency  of  all  the 
NLF  appeals. 

3.  It  altered  to  al  least  some  degree  the  villager’s  information  input, 
perception  of  the  world,  attitude  toward  government,  and  daily  actions  in 
and  out  of  the  village.  It  changed  underlying  beliefs  and  even  caused 
villagers  to  do  thmgs  to  their  own  disadvantage. 

4.  In  a self-reinforcing  manner  it  fostered  integration  of  the  NLF  belief 
system,  turning  heterogeneous  attitudes  into  homogeneous  ones;  the 
social  facilitation  or  interstimulation  that  resulted  canalized  and  inten- 
sified village  feelings,  reactions,  and  aims.  Thus  even  when  the  NLF 
organization  turned  coercive  as  it  finally  did,  members  continued  to  hold 
imported  and  alien  values  and  norms. 

5.  It  greatly  facilitated  the  NLF’s  efforts  to  polarize  beliefs,  stereotype 


anti-NLF  forces,  and  generally  shift  villagers’  attention  in  the  directions  » 

chosen  by  the  NLF  leadership.  As  does  any  social  organization,  it  caused  I 

the  villager  to  rationalize  more  easily,  being  influenced  by  those  around  \ 

him.  Since  resistance  to  suggestion,  that  is,  critical  judgment,  is  lower  I 

within  a group,  it  caused  him  to  accept  spurious  arguments  more  easily  I 

and  to  succumb  more  quickly  to  emotional  or  personal  appeals  by  the  I 

cadres  and  the  village  NLF  leaders.  Once  critical  judgment  was  im-  I 

paired,  the  villager  soon  came  to  confuse  desire  with  conviction.  i 

I 
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6.  Once  momentum  in  the  group  was  developed,  the  group  itself  tended 
to  restrict  freedom  of  expression  to  the  sentiments  acceptable,  to  the 
NLF -created  group  norms.  The  individual  became  submerged,  the  group 
became  the  unit,  and  great  social  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  against 
the  deviant,  thus  achieving  the  ultimate  NFL  objective — a self- 
regulating, self-perpetuating  revolutionary  force. 

7.  Finally,  because  it  helped  cut  social  interaction  and  communication 
with  the  social  system  represented  by  the  GVN,  it  isolated  the  villagers 
and  heightened  the  sense  of  conflict  between  the  two  systems. 

The  significance  of  the  social  movement  as  a communicational  device 
and  the  contribution  it  made  to  the  NLF  effort  cannot  be  stated  too 
strongly.  Its  essential  importance  was  clearly  grasped  by  the  NLF  from 
the  earliest  days,  the  result  of  lessons  learned  in  the  Viet  Minh  war.  A 
1961  document  declared: 

An  eniightenerf  people  if  unorganized  cannot  be  a foi-ce  to  deal  with  the  enemy. . . . 
Therefore  organization  of  the  masses  is  essential,  it  facilitates  our  cause  in  all 
ways.  . . . The  (social  movement)  provides  a strong  foice  to  oppose  the  enemy,  it 
makes  the  Party’s  task  much  easier,  (and)  it  both  provides  an  audience  f,)r  the 
agit-prop  cadre  and  facilitates  further  agit-prop  work.  The  (social  movement)  is  a 
mea.sure  of  our  physical  and  mo-al  st»-en^ it  is  a practical  way  of  both  serving  the 
people's  interests  and  guaranteeing  Party  leadership  among  the  people,  it  is  the 
decisive  element  in  the  Revolution. 

What  the  NLF  leader.ship  realized — and  was  all  too  poorly  understood 
in  the  United  States — was  that  social  organizations  are  especially  potent 
communication  devices  in  underdeveloped  countries.  Yet  the  process  is  in 
no  way  alien  to  .\mericans,  with  their  proclivity  for  the  voluntary  organi- 
zation. rhe  Boy  Scout  movement,  for  example,  transmits  and  inculcates  a 
whole  complex  of  beliefs,  the  scope  of  which  is  indicated  by  the  twelve 
Scout  laws.  A college  fraternity  can  heavily  indoctrinate  an  impressiona- 
ble youth,  shape  his  political  belieis  and  economic  values,  even  dictate 
what  sort  of  a wife  to  choose.  This  is  done  not  as  a premeditated  brain- 
washing scheme  but  simply  as  a by-product  funciion  of  the  organizational 
essence  or  nature  of  its  being.  What  the  NLF  did  was  deliberately  to 
create  such  an  organizational  structure  specifically  1 o transmit  informa- 
tion, data,  ideals,  beliefs,  and  va’uos. 

THE  AGIT-PROP  TEAM 

The  Communist  institution  of  the  agit-prop  cadre  is  generally  well 
known  but  little  understood  by  Americans.  Its  utility  to  the  NLF  was  so 
great  that  it  has  been  singled  out  from  other  communication  methods  for 
special  consideration  here.  Lei  us  begin  by  inspecti’ig  the  visit  of  a 
hypothetical  NLF  agit-prop  team  to  a Vietnamese  village. 

The  team  approaches  in  late  afternoon  and  has  a rendezevous  outside 
the  hamlet  with  a Parly  member  or  sympathizer  who  carefully  briefs  it  on 
developments  ii'  the  village  or  hamlet  since  the  team  s last  visit;  he  lists 
the  local  grievances,  local  animosities,  the  most  disliked  persons  in  the 
village. 

At  dusk  the  team  enters  the  hamlet  with  a gj-eat  deal  of  fanfare. 
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shaking  hands,  gr^ef  rg  people,  carrying  with  it  an  aura  of  excitement,  a 
break  in  the  village  monotony.  Villagers  are  asked  to  assemble  voluntar- 
ily at  some  central  location.  One  old  man,  known  to  be  irascible  and 
intractable,  announces  loudly  he’ll  be  damned  if  he’ll  listen  to  a bunch  of 
agitators.  The  team  chief  ostentatiously  excuses  him.  However,  should  a 
sizable  number  of  villagers  indicate  reluctance  to  attend,the  team  chief 
grows  stem  and  indicates  by  gesture  and  manner  that  it  would  be  well  to 
give  the  memebers  oi  the  Revolution  at  least  an  opportunity  to  present 
their  message.  So  the  villagers  gather. 

The  session  begins  with  a short  talk  by  the  team  chief  in  which  he  mixes 
flattery  of  the  villagers’  spirit,  sym.pathy  for  their  plight,  and  the  hint 
that  he  will  present  later  a message  of  great  importance. 

An  interlude  of  singing  and  quasi-entertainment  follows.  The  team 
chief  or  one  of  the  members  leads  the  villagers  in  a traditional  folk  song 
known  and  loved  by  all  South  Vietnamese.  When  it  ends,  the  song  leader 
announces  that  he  has  written  new  words  to  the  old  melody  that  he  would 
hKe  to  teach  the  villagers.  He  receites  the  verse,  which  carries  a class 
consciousness  and  revolutionary  message,  and  after  the  villagers  leam  the 
words,  he  leads  them  through  it  several  times. 

Then  comes  the  main  speech,  lasting  up  to  an  hour.  The  team  chief  has 
previously  received  from  the  interzone  agit-prop  section  a directive  out- 
lining current  themes  to  be  stressed;  they  are  biological  warfare  and 
cholera  in  an  anti-.\merican  context.  These  are  carefully  fixed  to  local 
grievances.  He  tells  the  villagers:  “Your  harvest  this  year  was  not  so 
la^'ge  as  in  years  past.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  Americans  are 
conducting  in  South  Vietnam  something  called  defoliation.  Strange  chem- 
icals are  sprayed  from  airplanes,  killing  crops  and  foliage  instantly.  It  is 
true  that  no  planes  have  been  seen,  for  none  has  sprayed  within  fifty 
kilometers  of  the  village.  But  these  chemicals  can  be  carried  vast  dis- 
tances, even  halfway  around  the  world,  by  the  wind.  What  has  happened 
is  that  some  of  the  noxious  chemicals  have  drifted  over  the  village  and 
fallen  on  the  crops,  stunting  their  gi'owth  and  causing  a lower  yield.’’  It  is 
also  believed  by  the  villagers  that  there  is  cholera  in  the  village.  “This 
isn’t  really  cholera  but  a germ  disease  for  which  there  is  no  cure,  also 
spread  by  the  Americans.”  He  continues  to  recite  local  fears,  grievances, 
and  problems,  ascribing  them  all  to  some  action  by  the  Americans  or 
officials  in  Saigon.  He  recounts  atrocities  committed  in  nearby  areas.  As  a 
closer,  he  tells  the  villagers  that  the  only  way  they  can  fight  this  injus- 
tice,the  only  way  they  can  survive,  in  fact,  is  to  join  with  the  NLF  and 
work  for  a General  Uprising,  after  which  there  will  be  peace,  economic 
abundance,  and  freedom  for  all. 

The  general  meeting  ’oreaks  up  and  the  submeetings  begin.  The 
farmers  gather  to  be  addressed  by  the  team’s  Farmers’  Liberation  As- 
sociation representative,  women  by  the  Women’s  Liberation  Association 
representative,  and  the  youth  by  the  Youth  Liberation  Association  rep- 
resentative. In  these  meetings  appeals  are  further  refined  and  pin- 
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pointed,  and  a theme  employed  in  one  group  is  often  inconsistent  with 
one  employed  in  another.  For  example,  farmers  are  told  that  all  the  NLF 
asks  from  them  is  a small  financial  donation;  the  women  are  told  the  NLF 
army  will  protect  their  village  and  provide  complete  security;  the  youths 
may  be  urged  to  enlist  in  the  NLF  army  and  may  be  told  that  they  must 
be  prepared  to  sacrifice  even  their  lives  for  the  Revolution. 

The  villagers  then  reassemble  in  a large  meeting  that  becomes  partici- 
pational.  Questions  are  solicited,  including  those  critical  of  the  NLF.  The 
team  chief,  a master  at  handling  the  barbed  comment  or  loaded  question, 
handles  these  with  ease.  Some  questions  may  be  fed  him  by  covert  Party 
members  living  in  the  village. 

In  the  midst  of  this  question  period  the  team  chief,  in  a demonstration 
of  omniscience,  casually  remarks  that  he  knows  there  are  enemy  agents 
in  the  group.  He  points  to  Mr.  Ba  and  says  “I  know  he  is  an  enemy  agent 
and  will  report  to  the  village  chief  tomorrow  about  this  meeting.”  The 
villagers  know  this  is  true.  But  the  team  chief  takes  no  action  against  Mr.. 
Ba  and  simply  goes  on  with  the  meeting. 

Then  com«.s  the  piece  de  resistance,  a dramatic  skit  pre.sented  by  the 
team.  It  is  a highly  entertaining  little  drama  set  in  Saigon,  involving  a 
taxi  driver  played  by  the  team  chief,  a Vietnamese  girl  played  by  the 
woman  team  member,  and  an  American  played  by  another  team  member. 
The  American  accosts  the  young  girl  and  makes  an  indecent  proposal  that 
is  overheaixl  by  the  taxi  driver,  who  comes  to  her  rescue.  There  is  a 
lengthy  dialoguj  between  the  taxi  driver  and  the  American — full  of 
double  entendres  and  ribald  remarks  at  the  expense  of  the  American, 
which  delights  the  villagers.  The  drama  becomes  a verbal  contest  bet- 
ween the  Vietnamese  and  the  American,  and  the  American  is  thoroughly 
confused,  deflated,  shattered,  and  defeated.  The  taxi  driver  and  the  girl 
go  off  together. 

Then  the  team  departs,  scattering  leaflets  in  its  w'ake  or  pasting  them 
to  trees  and  walls,  and  it  hoists  and  NLF  flag. 

THE  AGIT-PROP  CADRE 

Agit-prop  activity  rested  on  the  fundamental  NLF  assumption  that  the 
personal  intermediary  was  the  mo.-»t  potent  form  of  communication.  On 
the  agit-prop,  he  was  constantly  told,  rested  the  burden  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. A steady  flow  of  messages  from  higher  headquarters  constantly 
reminded  him  of  the  complexity  of  his  task  and  the  high  degree  of  skill 
that  he  must  employ  daily,  for  the  NLF  knew  what  all  professional 
communicators  know;  that  the  simple  communication  of  facts  is  often 
ineffectual  in  changing  men’s  opinions,  majority  opinion  reinforced  by 
social  pressure  counts  for  much  more  than  expert  opinion  or  leadership 
assertions,  and  people  tend  to  misinterpret  what  they  hear  or  read  to  suit 
their  own  preconceptions.  And  the  NLF  knew  that,  working  within  such 
complexities,  technique  counted  for  ail. 

Next  to  technique,  the  personality  of  the  individual  agit-prop  cadre  was 
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of  chief  importance.  The  ideal  cadre  was  a model  of  dedication,  sobriety, 
skillfulness.'*  Agit-prop  cadres  were  chosen,  a directive  noted,  “from 
among  those  who  have  a clean  past,  who  are  virtuous  in  behavior,  and 
who  known  how  to  arouse  the  masses”.* 

The  previously  cited  Central  Committee  directive  listed  the  duties  of 
the  agit-prop  cadres  in  a general  way: 

To  direct  the  masses  toward  political  struggle,  armed  struggle,  or  action  among 
troops  [by]  directing  the  thinking  of  the  masses  toward  the  Revolution;  to  arouse 
hatred  for  the  enemy  in  the  masses  and  at  the  same  time  to  enbghten  them  about 
their  interests;  to  consolidate  their  faith  and  generate  revolutionary  enthusiasm. 

The  cadre  directive  listed  his  duties  specifically  as  to; 

(1)  promote  hatred  of  the  enemy;  (2)  show  the  people  it  is  in  their  interest  to 
support  the  Revolution,  for  it  serves  them,  (3)  teach  the  people  the  meaning  and 
techniques  of  the  political  struggle  . . .;  (4)  develop  the  people’s  faith  and  self- 
confidence  in  achieving  revolutionary  successes  and  maintain  their  enthusiasm. 

As  GVN  battlefield  interdiction  began  to  take  a heavy  toll  among 
agit-prop  cadres  and  as  the  NLF  grew  in  size,  increased  numbers  of 
cadres  were  required,  and  infiltration  by  Northern- trained  agit-prop 
cadres  increaoort.  Several  of  those  who  were  captured  gave  interrogators 
a word  picture  of  the  training  they  had  received  in  the  North.  It  consisted 
of  two  parts;  a session  in  political  indoctrination  and  one  in  agit-prop 
techniques.  The  first,  usually  lasting  two  weeks,  involved  indoctrination 
in  these  major  subjects;  the  world-wide  advance  of  communism; 
socioeconomic  progress  being  made  in  the  DRV;  the  role  of  youth,  a chief 
target  in  the  task  of  building  socialism  and  of  liberating  the  South;  the 
sociopolitical  situation  in  the  South;  and  the  NLF  and  its  successes.  At 
the  end  of  this  period  the  inept  were  weeded  out  and  final  selection  of 
infiltrators  made.  The  remaining  group  then  received  about  ten  days  of 
further  training  in  the  specific  techniques  of  agit-prop  work. 

The  outer  limits  of  accomplishment  of  the  agit-prop  cadres,  in  objective 
terms,  appeared  to  be  these'  A',  best  they  hoped  to  shape  villager  opinion 
to  such  a degree  that  the  villager  would  support  the  cause  of  his  own 
volition;  the  least  they  tried  to  do,  when  greater  achievement  was  not 
possible,  was  to  confuse  the  opinions  and  emotions  of  the  villager  so  that 
he  became  indecisive  and  thus  ineffectual  in  providing  support  to  the 
GVN.  Within  this  range  the  agit-prop  cadres  sought  to  instigate  strife 
along  class  lines.  They  dealt  in  misinformation,  e.\aggeration,  and  distor- 
tion. They  concealed  or  misstated  Communist  intentions.  They  drew 
attention  to  and  inflated  leal  or  trumped-up  village  grievances. 

Woo’iy -mindedness  and  laciv  of  specificity  were  the  major  short-comings 
of  the  cadres,  who  were  instructed  to  allow  their  work  to  grow  naturally 
out  of  the  exigencies  of  the  moment.  Cadres  were  instructed  to 

study  £ d understand  both  technique  and  policy  . . Good  technioue  does  not 

consist  of  collecting  materials  about  our  policies  and  programs  and  then  giving  a 
“certified  copy”  to  the  masses  Neither  does  it  mean  m .king  up  a megaphone  and 
explaining  general  policies  ir  a general  way  It  mear.-  ceaseless  effort  ind  taking 
detailed  care  to  persuade  the  masses,  to  clarify  their  thinking,  . . Sfuny  cadres 
simply  distribute  slogan.*,  and  the  result  is  that  the  masses  know  the  slogans  but  do 
not  know  what  actions  to  take. 
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Specificity  of  theme  directed  toward  specific  social  elements  was  also 
stressed; 

Among  poor  peasanta  it  is  necessary  to  stress  the  class-conflict  viewpoint  . . . 
Among  middle-class  peasants,  stress  our  agntnan  policies,  that  peasants  will  be 
owners  of  land  and  rice  fields. . . . Among  religious  groups,  show  now  the  Revolu- 
tion will  bring  them  concrete  benefits  in  the  form  of  religious  freedom,  and  at  the 
same  time  create  class  consciousness  and  strengthen  the  revolutionary  struggle. . . 
Among  the  intermeoiate  classes,  those  between  the  worker-peasant  class  and 
the  petite  bourgeoisie  and  bourgeoisie,  according  to  individual  and  group  under- 
standing about  the  NLF  and  the  Party,  conduct  cl'.ver  station  to  widen  the 
Front  and  Party  infiuence;  for  instance,  stress  and  emphasize  the  just  and  correct 
policies  of  the  Front  and  the  Party.  . . . Among  the  masses,  popularize  the  Front 
and  Party  plans  and  programs,  the  successes  scored  in  sociiist  and  Communist 
countries.  . . . When  ^e  enemy  talks  about  famine  in  North  Vietnam  do  not  deny 
there  is  famine  but  talk  about  the  unending  increases  in  food  production  in  the 
North.  The  enem>  will  say  the  Communists  are  bloodthirsty  dictators.  We  should 
point  to  their  crimes.  . . . Maintain  the  upper  hand  in  counterpropaganda.  Meet 
the  enemy’s  anticommunism  charges  by  promoting  class  consciousness  through  the 
d;’.n  van  movement. 

An  Jtgit-prop  cadre  could  operate  in  a team  or  alone.  In  the  latter  case 
he  was  told  to 

take  every  opportunity  for  agitation.  ...  On  a busy  train,  in  a bar,  at  a private 
party,  make  the  subject  lively  and  raise  the  level  of  the  class  consciousness  of  the 
individuals  present  according  to  the  circumstances. . . . But  be  careful  not  to  reveal 

yourself  and  avoid  talking  too  much Here  is  a good  example;  Take  a newspaper 

that  carries  a story  about  a certain  man  named  A wno  committed  suicide  because 
he  was  unable  to  find  a job.  Bring  up  the  subject  of  the  newspaper  story  and  then 
lead  the  conversation  to  the  general  subject  of  jobs,  unemployroent,  the  difficulties 
of  earning  a living,  etc.  In  this  way  people  are  invited  to  complain  about  the 
hardships  they  face.  From  this  seek  an  opportunity  to  incriminate  American  aid  as 
a source  of  this  state  of  unemployment  and  starvation. 

Also  commonly  employed  in  the  earlier  days  was  the  “root-and  link” 
device.  A Party  member  looked  for  a prospective  “root”  whom  he  would 
meet,  talk  with,  and  win  over,  after  whic^  he  would  educate  him.  This 
root  then  became  a “link”  who  looked  for  other  roots,  and  thus  a “chain” 
was  formed.  This  did  not  necessarily  involve  Party  membership  or  any 
form  of  formal  organization.  It  was  a transmission  beit  for  propaganda, 
highly  directed,  specifically  oriented,  and  very  personal.  The  root-and- 
link  device  was  an  effort  to  make  use  of  traditional  channels  of  communi- 
cation. NLF  output  referred  to  it  and  similar  devices  as  word-of-mouth 
propaganda,  which  it  described  as; 

the  principal  medium  of  both  covert  and  overt  propaganda.  It  is  direct.  It  enables 
us  to  present  our  views  clearly  and  to  understand  immediately  the  response  of  the 
individual.  We  can  by  this  means  offer  on  the  spot  a solution  to  his  problems  and  at 
the  same  time  mobiUze  thinking.  . . . 

Agit-prop  teams  also  employed  a vast  number  of  psychological  tricks, 
of  which  the  following  is  an  example.  After  the  important  NLF  victory  at 
Ap  Bac  in  1963,  guerrilla  units  moving  away  from  the  battlefield  passed 
through  villages  carrying,  on  a stretcher-like  affair,  a bulky  item  covered 
by  a huge  blue  cloth.  The  band  would  stop  for  water  in  a village  and  the 
four  bearers  of  the  cloth-covered  apparatus  would  set  it  down  without 
comment.  Villagers  would  gather  around  and  exhibit  curiosity  about 
what  was  under  the  cloth.  The  guerrilla  leader  warned  them  not  to  get 
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near  it.  Then,  ■»'  their  curiosity  reached  the  bursting  point,  the  leader 
would  say:  “Under  this  blue  cloth  is  a new  secret  weapon.  By  means  of  it 
we  shot  down  dozens  and  dozens  of  the  enemy’s  helicopters  at  Ap  Bac.” 
The  band  would  then  finish  its  marching  break,  the  four  bearers  would 
pick  up  the  device,  still  covered  by  the  blue  cloth,  and  depart.  Other 
techniques  employed  by  agit-props  included  those  that  piqued  the  Viet- 
namese sense  of  humor: 

It  is  possible  co  use  riddles  during  such  events  (the  incident  that  the  a^t-prop 
cadre  is  capitalizing  on],  such  as  this  one  we  used  in  the  [1960]  president!^ 
elections:  “The  head  is  fascist.  The  rear  is  coloniahst.  The  hands  and  feet  are 
feudalist.  The  mouth  is  republican.  What  is  it’  (Answer.  Diem).”  Once  these  have 
been  devised  it  is  necessary  to  spread  them  to  the  towns  and  cities.  . . . Ask 
[loaded]  questions  of  the  administration  authorities  or  of  soldiers  and  officers.  One 
can  pretend  to  be  an  ignorant  farmer  and  ask  an  army  officer  in  the  market  place: 
“What  exactly  have  the  people  of  Binh  Ninh  done  to  cause  the  killing  of  so  many  of 
them?”  TTiis  technique  can  also  be  used  in  the  hinh  van  movement. 

The  individual  behavior  of  the  agit-prop  cadres  received  close  super- 
visory attention  by  the  leadership,  for  the  cadre  was  the  NLF  represen- 
tative most  often  seen  by  the  villagers,  and  their  opinion  of  him  to  a great 
degree  determined  their  attitude  toward  the  more  abstract  aspects  of  the 
NLF.  * * It!  * ' 

NOTES 

*•  See  the  author’s  monograph  Viet  Cong  Communication  Techniques  (Cambridge,  Mass.: 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Center  for  International  Studies,  1966;  No.  C/ 
56-11),  which  treats  in  some  detail  the  methods  employed  by  the  NLF  in  communicating  its 
ideas  For  a much  shorter  version  of  this  monograph  see  the  author’s  Vietnam:  Communi- 
cation Factors  of  Revolutionary  Guerrilla  War  (Cambridge,  Mass.:  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  Center  for  International  Studies,  1965;  No.  C'65-16). 

* Originally  the  standard  term  for  agit-prop  in  Vietnamese  was  tuyen  huan,  a contraction  of 

luyen  tnxyen,  meaning  propaganda,  and  huan  luyen,  hterally,  training,  but  more  precisely 
agitation  in  the  Communist  sense.  Beginning  in  mid-1962  the  NLF  started  using  the  term 
tuyen  van  giao,  usually  abbreviated  as  ’TVG,  a contraction  of  tuyen  truyen  (propaganda), 
van  nghe  (meaning  culture  or  letters  and  arts  or  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  similar  to  the 
French  beaux  arts  et  belles  letires  or  la  literature  et  les  beaux  arts,-  but  with  a Confucian 
literary  overtone),  and  giao  due  (meaning  education  or,  in  the  Marxist  sense,  indoctrina- 
tion). After  mid-1962  the  NLF  generally  employed  the  TVG  term,  and  the  GVN  continued 
to  refer  to  these  activities  as  tuyen  huan,  or  agit-prop;  at  the  same  time  the  NLF  continued 
to  use  the  term  chinh  tri  (political)  tuyen  truyen  or,  roughly,  political  propaganda.  The 
significant  difference  is  that  TVG  referred  to  communication  activities  within  the  NLF 
system.,  the  Lberated  area,  and  among  the  masses,  and  chinh  tri  tuyen  truyen  connoted 
activities  directed  against  the  GVN.  In  order  to  maintain  this  distinction,  the  only  impor- 
tant one  to  the  reader,  and  to  simplify  seference  as  much  as  possible,  the  term  agit-prop  is 
used  here  to  mean  cadre  TVG  activities  and  the  word  propaganda  by  itself  to  mean  those 
mass  activities  that  are  part  of  the  struggle  movement  and  designed  to  influence  the  enemy. 
Since  at  the  lower  echelons  virtually  ail  communication  activity  was  in  the  hands  of  a single 
individual,  the  agit-prop  (or  TVG)  cadre,  this  ove'  'lification  of  usage  cannot  be  regarded 
as  particularly  serious  What  must  be  borne  in  n,.  , however,  is  the  distinction  between 

the  agit-prop  (or  TVG)  work  by  the  cadres  seeking  to  motivate  the  masses  and  the 
propaganda  work  by  the  masses  themselves  as  part  of  their  struggle  movement. 

In  Vietnamese,  chuan  bi  nhan  tarn,  literally,  “preparing  man’s  heart”:  to  prepare  the 
people  for  the  coming  drive,  that  is,  to  shape  public  opinion  or  win  people’s  support. 

* A cadre  directive  noted  that  “the  purpose  [of  agit-prop  work]  is  to  mobilize  the  people’s 
thinking.  This  is  an  ideological  struggle  that  is  con-.plex  and  hard  to  carry  out.  It  requires 
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time  and  painstaking  efforts.  A cadre  should  be  patient,  should  follow  up  on  each  individual, 
and  should  repeat  the  same  theme  over  and  over.  He  should  endeavor  ceaselessly.  He 
snould  build  durable  support  and  should  not  become  discouraged.  He  should  set  an  example 
for  the  masses,  for  unless  we  do  how  can  we  expect  the  masses  to  follow  us?. ...  He  should 
behave  modestly,  listen  to  the  people  talk.  ...  He  sho  dd  be  humble.  . . .” 

“ The  best  cadres,  it  added,  are  those  who  “ceaselessly  study  [Party]  directives  and 
policies,  consolidate  their  thinking,  and  improve  their  virtuous  revolutionary  behavior.  At 
the  same  time  they  remain  humble  and  listen  to  the  judgment  of  the  masses. . . . Cadres  not 
only  must  know  programs  and  policies  but  also  must  feel  hatred  when  they  witness  killings 
and  oppi"ession  of  the  masses.  They  must  know  the  secret  thoughts  and  interests  of  the 
masses,  must  share  their  joys  and  sadness,  must  be  determined  to  work  for  the  good  of  the 
masses,  and  must  make  every  effort  to  ^nSuence  the  masses.  They  must  suffer  the  hardships 
of  the  masses,  for  only  in  this  way  can  they  feel  the  suffering  and  sorrows  of  the  masses.  If 
cadres  lack  feeling,  their  propaganda  will  be  emotionless  and  will  not  arouse  the  masses. 
Above  all, . . . cadres  must  accept  responsibility  for  the  words  they  speak.” 
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PRO 

Communist  Provincial  Committee  Headquarters  (in 
South  Vietnam) 

PRP 

People’s  Revolutionary  Part  (North  Vietnamese- 
controlled  party  in  South  Vietnam) 

PSYOP 

psychological  operations 

PSYOP  Annex 

an  annex  to  a tactical  operations  order 

PSYWAR 

psychological  warfare 

PW(s) 

prisoners  of  war 

RAR  (4,  1 etc.) 

Royal  Australian  Regiment 

RDAG 

Rassemblement  Democratique  Africain  de  Guine'e 
(African  Democratic  Assembly  of  Guinea) 

RFE 

Radio  Free  Europe 

RF/PF 

Rural  Forces/Popular  Forces  (Vietnam) 

RL 

Radio  Liberty 

RLG 

Royal  Laotian  Government 

ROC 

Republic  of  China  (Taiwan) 

ROK 

Republic  of  Korea  (South  Korea) 

RSFSR 

Russian  Soviet  Federated  Social’ st  Republic 

RVN 

Republic  of  Vietnam 

RVNAF 

Republic  of  Vietnam  Armed  Forces 

S5 

Civil  Affairs  Officer  (U.S.  Army) 

SAC 

Strategic  Air  Command 

samizdat 

the  private  publication  and  circulation  of  one’s  own 
works  (in  the  Soviet  Union) 

SCAME 

a formula  for  analyzing  propaganda  that  takes  into  ac- 
count; Source,  Content,  Audience,  Media,  and  Effects 

SCAP 

Supreme  Commander  Allied  Powers 

SHAEF 

Supreme  Headquarters,  AlL’ed  Expeditionary  Forces 

SOP(s) 

standard  operating  procedure(s) 

SVN 

South  Vietnam  (Republic  of  Vietnam) 

TAOR 

tactical  area  of  responsibility 

TDY 

temporary  duty  (U.S.  military) 

TOE 

table  of  organization  and  equipment  (U.S.  Army) 

THVN 

Government  of  South  Vietnam  Television 

UNESCO 

United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization  (a  specialized  agency  of  the  United  Na- 
tions) 

UPC 

Union  des  Populations  du  Cameroun  (Union  of  the 
Peoples  of  Cameroun) 

UPG 

Union  des  Populations  de  la  Guinee  Dite  Portugaise 
(Union  of  the  Peoples  of  So-Called  Portuguese  Guinea) 

URGP 

Union  of  Nationals  of  Portuguese  Guinea 
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USAID(s)  U.S.  AID  missions 

USARV  U.S.  Army  Vietnam 

USIA  United  States  Information  Agency 

USIS  United  States  Information  Service  (includes  most 

overseas  operations  of  U-S.  Information  Agency — 
USIA) 

USOM  United  States  Operations  Mission 

VC  Viet  Cong 

VIS  Vietnamese  Information  Service  (Republic  of  Viet- 

nam) 

VO  A Voice  of  America 

VPB  Voice  of  the  People  of  Burma 

WSAG  Washington  Special  Actions  Group 

ZANU  Zimbabwe  African  National  Union 

ZAPU  Zimbabwe  Africa  People’s  Union 
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East  European,  1090-1105 

grey  and  black,  8.  678-679,  720-721,  761 

and  ideology,  1027-1072 

insurgent,  1141-1163 

Pacific  a,vea,  1120-1122 

role  of  the  government  system  in,  1027-1058 

role  of  ideology  in,  102'f-1028 

Southeast  Asian,  1115-1120 

as  term  for  PSYOP,  2 

'ise  of  analysis  of  foreign  government,  545-548 
Zest  European,  1075-1089 
propaganda  cycle:  See  PSYOP  cycle 

psychological  action  (Vaction  psychologiam)-.  See  terminology  for  PSYOP 
Psychological  Action  Set  vice  (SAPI)  (French):  251-259 
psychological  implications  of  the  use  of  force.  422-424 
psychological  operations  (see  PSYOP) 

Psychological  Operations  Coordinating  Ominittee:  19 

psychological  warfare  (PYWAR):  See  terminology  for  PSYOP,  PSYOP,  evolution  of 
PSYOP  (see  also  terminology  for  PSYOP) 
in  Algeria,  248-259 

American  people's  attitude  towara,  2-3,  6-7 
British,  7,  18-19,  49,  186-191,  379-380,  1075-1084 
British  attitude  toward,  7 

Chinese  (People's  Republic  « f China),  29,  41-43,  194-197,  344,  722-725,  735-739,  1041 
in  Africa,  1110-1115 
historical,  1073 
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PSYOP  (con’t) 

Chinese  (Republic  of  China),  463,  1105-1110 

as  communication,  22 

comparison  of  U.S.  and  Soviet,  9,  848-854 

in  counterinsurgencies,  370-379,  446 

in  the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  178-181,  259-261,  386-391 

definitions  of,  40-47,  69 

in  Dominican  Republic,  229-232,  262-266 

in  the  era  of  national  liberation  wars  (posH960),  10-11,  69,  149-154,  397-400 
evolution  of,  2-13 
French,  234-24),  248-259 
in  Cameroon,  234-241 
in  Hungarian  upnsing,  382-386 
importance  of  systematk  research  to,  479 

in  insurgencies  {ice  al«>  PSYOP  in  the  era  of  national  liberation  wars),  149-154,  183, 
220-228,  234-241,  397-40C,  454-457,  465-471,  1130-1141 
in  Korean  War,  7,  82-83,  412-413,  518-534 
lack  of  definition.  2 
in  Laos,  11I9-U20 

in  LebanDn  intervention,  241-246,  380-382,  714-715 

in  Malaya,  73,  370-380 

Nazi,  1030-1043 

as  “new  diplomacy,”  8,  14(nl9) 

in  the  Nigeria-Bxaira  War,  191-194,  702-711 

NLF  (National  Liberation  Front-Vietnam),  680-682,  716-717,  i60-753,  1117, 1152-1163 
in  a n«n-war/limited  war,  419,  439-471 
North  Korean,  532-534 

North  Vietnamese  (see  aho  PSYOP,  Viet  Cong'  403-407,  537-545,  1115-1119 

in  the  Philipmnes,  73,  401-403,  440-454,  767-770 

in  Portuguese  Guinea,  1130-1141 

role  of  in  military,  67-74 

South  African,  1122-1130 

South  Vietnamese,  460-465 

Soviet,  8-9,  41-43,  346-353,  672,  676-678,  711-713,  1029-1050,  1090-1105 
directed  toward  the  PRC,  1100-1105 
and  ideology,  1090-1100 
by  Special  Forces  in  S.E.  Asia,  337-340 
strategic,  362400 
_•  ategic  and  tactical,  420471 
tactical,  400420 
use  of  force  and,  422424 
U S in  general,  27,  49,  151-153,  72M-72I 
deficiencies  of,  11-12,  11; -114,  684-687 
future  of,  12,  732-735 
Soviet  view  of,  823-829 

Viet  Cong  (see  also  PSYOP,  North  Vietnamese),  131-132,  160-152,  345,  397-4,")0,  536- 
545,  6S0-683,  996-1002 
Viet  Minh,  253,  398 

in  Vietman,  130-132,  134-144,  150-15*,  220-228,  397400,  403411,  413-416,  684-687, 
730-735,  898-913,  946-951,  996-1002 
location  of  PSYOP  units  in,  2C1  (map) 
organization  of,  220-225,  222  (fig.),  246-2(8 
in  World  War  1,  4-5,  V«n9).  68,  673 
in  World  War  II,  5-6,  83,  672-673,  678-679,  763-765 
World  War  II  to  Korean  War,  7,  41,  50.  81-4)’2,  407408 
PSYOP  channels:  See  communication  channels 


PSYOP  community  See  PSYOP  organization;  national  security  system 
PSYOP  country  plans;  133 
PSYOP  cycle.  137-144 

PSXOP  Division  (in  Internationa!  and  Civil  Affairs  Directorate  of  ODCSOPS):  84 
PSYOP  doctrine-  1-2,  ft-S,  10 
for  the  1970s,  11-13 
PSYOP  effectiveness:  777-1026 
criteria  of,  492-493.  778-784,  898-899 
importance  of  audience  predisposition  to,  985-996 
letters  from  listeners  as  a measure  of,  976-979 
measuring,  485-486,  491-493,  788,  946-1021 
diversity  of  methodologies,  946-957 
post-testing  for,  142,  487-491 
interviews,  490-491,  972-975 
surveys,  488-490,  957-972 

pre-tesung  for,  139,  487-491,  690-693.  781-782,  1003-1011 
by  means  of  informal  media  testing,  491 
panels,  490,  988-995 
survey,  488-490.  957-972 
use  of  POWs  in  evaluation,  780-781 

PSYOP  framework  at  national  levs;  (see  also  PSY’OP  organization):  85-101 
PSYOP  goals.  373-370 

PSYOP  information  cources.  See  PSYOP  intelligence  sources 
PSYOP  intelUgenre- 
and  reseaixn,  138 
in  Vietnam,  138 

PSYOP  intelligence  methods  (see  also  content  analysis):  571-608 
direct  observation,  -587-590 
interviewing,  59(!-694 
intuition,  5,35-587 
sampling,  594-606 

PSYOP  intelligence  sources:  510-570,  572-584 
methods  for  exploiting,  572—584 
PSYOP  and  nationbu..ding:  See  nationb'iildmg 
PSY  OP  objectives,  situational  variables  in:  440-454 

PSYOP  organization  (see  also  PSYOP  framework  at  nstional  level;  PSYOP,  in  Vietnam, 
organization  ofi.  81-101,  177-266 
civilian,  81-85 
definition  of  in-country,  177 
headquarters-field  coordination,  247-266 
for  m/country  communication,  219-217 

interface  between  civilian  and  mihtary,  10-11,  81-101,  225-232 
for  international  communication,  177-219 
mihtary.  81-85,  132,  137-144,  181-185 
PSYOP  personnel.  269-658 

charactensUcs  of  an  effective  PSYT/P  officer  272-282,  299-305 
cross-cultural  relationships,  282-30.5 
professionalism,  271-272 
PSYOP  policy; 
democratic  style,  132-133 
and  national  policy,  122-133,  262-286  352-370  385 
planning,  120-154,  129-130,  137-144 
priorities  in,  133-137 
totahtarian  style.  132-133 
PSYOP-related  personnel:  305-358 
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PSYOP-related  personnel  (cont’d) 
indigenous  scout,  357-358 
information  officer,  326-333 
interpreters,  340-342 
MAAG  advisor,  312-313 
military  advisor,  306-312 
political  officer,  343-353 
propagandist  and  agitator,  353-356 
radio  programming  officer,  333-337 
security  assistance  advisor,  314-326 
Special  Forces,  337-340 
PSYOP  targets;  498-506 

rSYOP  terminology.  See  terminology  for  PSYOP 
PSYWArt:  See  PSYOP;  terminology  for  PSYOP 
PSYWAR  Center  and  School:  83 
Public  Affairs  Officer  (PAO):  94-95,  169-174,  326-333 
public  aiplomacy:  178-181 
public  information.  56-r  I 
public  opinion-  155- 166,  365-368 
definition  of,  156-157 
globil,  159 
regional  159-160 

roie  of  in  '..temational  uliairs,  156-156 
role  of  III  poacj-making,  leo-ise 
in  the  Far  East,  553-570 
publi.-ii.fcd  docum^.its,  use  of  in  PSYOP:  5S3 
radio: 

compaiibi’i'y  of  equipment.  IH9-143, 

role  cf  i.ilemational  SSI-832,  928-93  . S8.5-9SC 

shor,  wavs,  a 

effects  of  biT.adcasis  U>  U.S.,  985-9"J6 
use  cf  in  PSYOP,  676  678,  6%,  730-701,  73S.  76t 
broadcasts,  676-678,  830-835,  SOI  905,  91:3-519,  985-9D6 
IT  Korea,  530-531 

in  People’s  Republi:  o!  China.  29  738 
So-dn,  711-713,  1040,  1044-1046,  1100-1105 
Radio  F.ee  Europe  <RFE):  197-211,  382-386 
comorate  st-uY.vcre,  198-202,  204-201  >figs.l 
European  headquarters,  199-^02 
f;.cilities  and  staif,  ISO 
funding,  119.  -05 
image  in  Europe,  867-83ri 
arid  national  pcIicyn.nKing,  127-129 
New  Yo'k  headqaarvers,  19S 
jperations  50.5-212 
orgar.i.-xiti.m.  205-212 
pelUj  making,  202.-212,  iVat-Sfi 
publications,  87.>-87S 

.-search  and  analysis,  208-211,  862-878,  883-885,  9i,3-9l9 
Radio  Liberty  (RL).  213-219 
funding,  li9 
poi.cy  215-217 

nicasiiniig  effect  venesg  of,  972-986 
pro^ammn.g,  21 1 -218 
staffing,  :i3S-33? 
target  analysis  h\ , 

Radio  Mesc-rv-  985- 99-5,  1040  li<'i  -1105 
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Radio  Peking:  545-547 

RARET:  202 

Red  Flag  (Honggi):  195 

reference  group:  658-662 

reference  group  theory:  886-897 

reinforcement  effect  (of  communication):  47,  49 

reinforcement  function  (of  communication):  27-28 

residual  effect-  1013 

Reuters:  1078 

“Revoluntionary  Development”  (South  Vietnam)-  135 
research: 

government-sponsored,  7 
interviews,  590-594 
sampling,  594-606 

types  of  samples,  605  (table) 
social  science  and  PSYOP,  6()9-648 
Rockefeller,  Vice  President  Nelson:  6,  81-82 
Roosevelt,  President  Frankhn  D : 162 
Rowan,  C.  T.-  107-108,  225 
Ruder  & Finn:  193 

rumor:  765-767,  771-  773,  1037-1039,  1043-1045 
RVNAF  Political  Warfare  Department:  135 

safe-conduct  pass:  31,  49,  407-408,  669 
samizdat:  830 
Sarnoff,  R.  W.:  1089 
satellites,  communication:  930-931,  1089 
SCAME  formula-  784-789 
Schramm,  W..:  6 25  609,  1013 
Scope:  1129 

“seafloating”  as  a communication  channel:  729 
secondary  group:  65-67 
self-critique  (self-criticism):  1035 
self-images,  national-  806-823 
self-praise  as  PSYOP  theme:  406 
Senior  Review  Group  (of  NSC):  86-88 
7th  PSYOP  Group:  140  143,  226-227 
sex  as  PSYOP  theme:  405 
Shakespeare,  F.-  115 
Shils,  E.:  49 
“sleeper  effect”:  1017 
slogans:  682-683,  1093-1094 
Smithsonian  Institution:  93-94 
"socialism,”  misunderstanding  of  term:  667 
social  movements  as  PSYOP:  1152-1165 
society  and  culture:  553-571 
in  the  Far  East,  653-571 
relation  to  communication,  29 
' songs  as  a communication  channel:  749-753 
source  analysis:  785-786,  789-835 
example  of  Soviet,  823-829 

relationship  of  source  to  a political  hierarchy,  823-829 
sampling  technique  in,  806-823 
attributes,  of  sources,  790-805 
South  African  Digest:  1129 
South  African  Panorama:  1129 
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South  African  St^rnniary:’  1129 
So/iet  imag;;  42 

Soviet  society,  effect  of  mass  media  an;  1043-1050 
Special  Forces:  10,  83,  337-340,  453-459 
psychological  role  of,  587-590 
special  warfare;  S3 

Special  Warfare  Center  and  School:  83 
State  Department: 
relationship  'vith  USIA,  3,  113 
rivalry  with  l>eel  Committee,  4 
role  in  nationrj  security  system,  89-91 
overseas  oi'en.tions,  91-91 
Washington-u  vel  operations,  89-90 
role  in  PS5fOP/informatiou,  113 
Steibert,  T.  C.:  105 
stereotyping.  72,  806-823,  1031-1032 
“strategy  of  truiii'  (BBC):  49 
students  as  communication  channe’s:  703,  1078 
superstition,  use  of  in  PSYOP:  762-763 

surrender,  role  of  in  PSYOP  (see  also  defection):  400,  406-j06,  <16-  120 
symbolic  acts  .".s  PSYOP’  754-755 
symbols:  48 

target  analysis:  486-487,  658-687,  862-897 
analyzing  cultural  frame  of  reference,  862-883,  886-89'i 
targev  audience;  See  target  groups 
target  groups.  141 
in  Far  East,  556-563 
rrmy  enlisted  men,  557 

army  officers,  junior  and  miaule  rank,  559-560 

etimic  minomies,  557-558 

intellectuals  and  administrators,  561-562 

labor,  557 

labor  leaders,  559 

m.ass  media  communicators  558 

p'  asants,  557 

religious  leaders,  558-659 

small  businessmen,  560 

teachers,  561 

university  students,  .560-561 
upper-rank  military  officers,  -562 
urban  proletariat,  .557 

voluntary  associations  and  interest  groups,  562-563 
women,  558 
in  Korea,  618-534 
Toss-  1046-1047 
tatzepao:  See  wall  posters 
Tchakhotine,  S..  255 

telecommunications  (telegraph,  telephone,  wireless).  700 
television:  1079-1080,  1084-1089 
films,  855-862 
French,  1086-1087 
international,  923-933 
in  Nigeria-Biafra  dispute,  698-699,  701 
in  Soviet  Union,  711-713 
West  German,  1086 
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terminology  fur  PSYOP:  2,  18-19,  68.  83-84,  252-253,  823-824 
Terror. 

as  a symbolic  act,  425-489 
use  of  in  internal  war,  425-439 
Tet  in  Vietnam;  508-510 
theater;  See  drama 
Tile  Five  “Ss”;  516 
T/ie  Head  Mmr.  1088 
The  Leopard:  922 

The  Loneliness  of  the  Long  Dtalance  Runner:  924 
chemes,  PSYOP;  503-506,  670-673,  856-862,  903-905 
need  for  simnlicity  in,  673-675 
The  Parable-  927-928 
The  Stage  to  Three:  1088 
“The  Vocie  of  South  Africa”'  1130 
The  World  of  Marshall  McLuhan  : 926 
Thomson,  C A.  H.;  82 
Time  Magazine:  1079 

Training  of  Propaganda,  Cultural  and  Educational  Workers  at  the  District  and  Village 
Levelc:  1154-1155 
translation;  506-508 
trend  analysis,  example  uf  (tabic)  535 
troop  behavior;  58 
Truman  Doctrine,  123-124 
Truman,  President  Harry  S; 

“Campaign  of  Truth,”  7 
and  public  opinion,  ;56 
and  USIA,  103 
25th  Infantry  Division;  95.' 
two-step  flow  of  communication;  27 

unconditional  surrender.  72-73 
Under  Secretaries  Committee  (of  NSC);  87-88 
unintended  audiences  for  PSYOP;  6fiO-668 
unintended  effects  of  PSYOP;  689-690 
United  Nations  (UN);  709 
importance  as  communication,  50 
United  States  Information  Agency  (USIA)  8-11,  25,  81,  91-96, 
lt/2-111,  112-119,  181-182,  229-232,  243-246,  364-368,  958-972 
country  plans,  95 

and  the  Cuban  missile  — sis,  180-181 
cultural  programs  of,  2o 
in  Dominican  intervent.un,  265 
information  programs  of,  25 
mission  regarding  Vietnam,  110,  115 
Office  of  Policy  ana  Plans  (lOP),  91 
Office  of  Research  and  Assessment  (lOR),  92 
overseas  operations,  94-96,  111-112 

relationchips  with  other  agencies  and  departments,  92-93,  110,  119 

role  in  national  policymaking,  1 15-1 16 

Soviet  view  of,  823-829 

statenient  of  mission  (1953),  104-105 

statement  of  mission  (1963),  105-106 

statement  of  mission  (1967),  108-109 

Washington-level  operations,  91-92 

United  Sutes  Information  Service  (USIS);  94-96,  131,  229-232,  243-246.  364 


unorthodox  channels  of  commumcatioi.:  759-773 
unpublished  studies,  use  of  in  PSYOP:  553-571 
U.S  Advisory  Commission  on  Information:  96 
USAI'Js  (U  S.  Aid  missions):  See  AID 
U.S.  Air  Force  and  P.'^VCP:  730-735 
U.S.  Army,  Office  of  Chief  of  Special  Warfare:  8 
U S.  country  team  95 
U.S.  image:  42-43,  368-370,  668 

U.S.  information  (See  also  United  States  Information  Agency),  111-119 
recommerdations  about,  116-119,  369-370 
USIS:  See  United  States  Information  Service 
U.S.  Milit  y Assistance  Command:  137 
U S.  Mission  (Vietnam):  133-137,  182-183 
U.S.  Navy  81 
USS  Pueblo:  784-789 
USSR:  720-721,  848-854 

Vietnamese,  communicating  with:  287-300 

Vietnam  war.  East  European  attitudes  toward:  913-919 

VISNEWS:  1085 

Voice  of  America  (VOA):  92,  364-370,  380-386,  915  -916 

Voice  of  the  National  United  Front  of  Kampuchea  (VN’  '’K):  534-536 

Voice  of  the  People  of  Burma.  .547-548 

vul"  .rabilities  of  audiences:  483-484 

wall  newspapers  as  a communication  channel:  738-739 

wall  posters:  722-725 

warfare,  political  side  of:  1105-ill0 

V ' hington  Special  Actions  Group  (WSAG)  (of  NSC):  88 

Westmoreland,  Gen.  Wliham:  166,  173,  182,  340 

West  Side  Story:  924 

Wheeler,  Gen.  E.  G.:  70 

Whitton,  J : 6 

world  view,  American:  3 

You  Don’t  Back  Dovm:  1088 

Zacharias,  E.  '1  ■ 19 
Zorba  The  Greek:  822-923 
Zorthian,  B.:  182 
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Official; 

PAG  . T.  SMITH 

Major  General,  United  States  Army 
The  Adritant  General 


r'RED  C.  WEYAND 
General,  United  States  Army 
Chief  of  Staff 
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